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AMERICAN  ANGLER  ADVERTISER.  i 

A  Valuable  Book  for  Analers. 

Mr.  William  0.  Harris,  editor  of  The  Aubbioan  Anoleb,  has  been  engaged  for  the  past 
nine  yean  in  the  collection  of  material  for  an  extended  work  on  the  fishes  of  North  Amerie* 
their  habits,  habitat  and  methods  of  luring  them.     It  is  titled 

"THE  FISHES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA." 

Mr.  Harris  in  his  prospectus  annonnoea : 

The  dMi^a  in  to  fimilali » tAtt  book  tor  lh«  fttndent  uid  %  kIndflrg&rtflD  itndT  for  the  ^n^lw.  To  Kid  In  tblft  ob 
)Ml  ttaa  flab  will  ba  «bown  In  ui  aprlghtpoUtlon,  Uut  of  tha  ut  of  iwlmmlag,  ud  eiUsme  euatau  been  taken  not  onlf 
MfiTatha  colDntlon  u  In  Ufa,  bnialM  «ith  dlitlnclneu  the  ■peolllo  muklngi,  inoladlngtha  aiact  number  of  splnai  or 
tKf  in  tb«  Bn  oonitructlon.  Ewh  Bib  to  be  presented  hu  been,  or  Till  be.  ought  on  aj  own  rod.  Tltb  tlie  artlit  miAj 
far  oorit  vllMn  ■  abort  dlituica  from  thapool,  or  with  Ma  eaael  Inthaitam  ahaataof  tbeboet.  In  msnr  itadlea  of  Indl  • 
TtdDd  B>ll  tba  utlat  bu  okogbt  tbe  coloration  from  at  leaat  ten,  ud  ofCan  tirentT-BTB.  aperlmeaa  laid  before  him  ■•  thar 
amaaffng.Uog  from  the  watar.  Under  do  other  condition*  cun  ba  procured  an  acoarate  tranKtlpt  ot  the  •rueaian 
UDta  which.  ID  nunj  Bah,  UAe  ai  alter  In  tone  at  the  moinent  thef  ar«  taken  rrom  the  •ratal-. 

This  book  will  be  iaaned  on  heavy  plate  paper  in  monthly  parts  (size  of  paper,  12x17 
inches),  each  number  containing  two  portraits  of  fishea,  colored  as  in  life,  and  printed  on 
heaTy  card  board.  The  portraits  will  arerage  one  foot  in  length.  Tlie  work  will  oo&stat  of 
at  leaat  forty  parts,  containing  portraits  oi  eighty  or  more  fishes  that  are  oanght  on  hook  and 
line  in  the  fresh  and  aalt  waters  of  the  United  States  and  British  poaseeaions. 

The  expense  ot  this  pnblioation  will  be  very  lai^e,  the  plates  alone  aggregating  C26, 000, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  anglers  of  America  will  earnestly  aid  in  the  issae  of  a  representative 
work  of  this  character. 

The  terms  will  be  Sl.&O  per  numbett  and  the  first  two  parts  are  now  ready. 

We  append  a  few  extracts  from  notices  of  the  press  and  letters  from  individnals.  Han- 
dreds  of  commendatory  reviews  have  been  received  at  this  early  stage  ot  publication : 

I  MOMider  (he  marll  ot  Uie  work  raffldenl  to  plaoa  II  at  the  top  of  Amarluo  booka  on  thia  aubject — Omii  Saf, 
jUbmf,  li.  r. 

Vn  oooni7  the  auna  ralatiTa  plao*  In  the  collaotor'a  Ubrai;  aa  Andnbon'a  "  Blida  at  Amecloa."  In  taot  It  la  In- 
corniMnlile,  mui  complatoly  BUa  the  plao*  Id  the  oompandlum  of  natmml  blatorr  wblob  (toad  opoD  for  II Otw.  BaOtct. 

I  aoi  daUfhtti  iHlh  the  Bnt  InataHment  ot  roar  book.— iV.  DatU  B.  JtrioK,  PrtMmt  Indfaaa  e^itertOt. 

The  plotsna  kra  t«t  lundKime.  The  maacalonga  looka  aa  natural  aa  IUe.-^B.  f.  WMtmti,  dmeral  Mtmtfr  M., 
L.  a.  *  W.  St. 

It  la  a  work  ot  merit,  and  will  nerar  b#  Improred  upon  In  oar  itj.—Dr.  J.  3.  Bunt.  Auleii,  Pn. 

The  work  la  aplandld,  the  color*  perfeetlOD.    Put  me  down  for  the  whole  aeb—i^ni  S.  Margaii,  dynmui,  !f,  r. 

The  publioaUoD  cuinot  fall  Id  recommand  Itaelt  to  all  wbo  are  Interaated  In  AmarlCMi  flab  and  Amerloan  angllnf . 

Ltmdtm  (Kng.)  Tiwm, 

Tba  Oahanfian  wbo  aa««  naj  p«rt  ot  thla  auperb  work  wlU  reeolTe  to  own  It  aU.  aren  tbongb  ba  sella  part  ot  U* 
«ntflt  lo  Bet  Uia  moner.— ATw  Ttrk  Brmld. 

Will  meet  with  a  heartj  welcome  tram  all  admtrers  of  the  btantlea  Id  the  watera  and  wlU  be  u  eapeolal  delight  (o 
tagen.  A  great  deal  of  encouragement  will  be  needed  fot  *n  eotetpilae  on  such  ■  aplendld  acala ;  It  win  denrre  It.  and 
It  wlllbepTet^luretogetlt.-~Mv  rerk  B<miing  IhM. 

A  magnlftnant  work.    Thaplateaara  eiqnlaltel;  dona.— Ww  Turk  JnmalnfOammarve. 

A  bandaome  and  InatmstlTe  addition  to  placatorlal  and  lohthyologloal  llteratnre.~iir<ig  rark  Tina. 

TbB  work  haa  been  dona  with  wonderfniadebtj.  Mr.  Harrla'amaDjrjeara' eiperienoaua  writer  onaubleota  lob. 
-tfayologieal  and  Ualove  totaud  eipertneaa  In  anj;Ung  pMuUul;  Bt  him  for  the  work  ha  baa  nndartuken.— AuoMpUa 
I'M!  icLtifitt. 


le  wort  will  aland  without  a  peer  In  the  Beld  ot  ■nsllii*  literature BnoUrti  CiUiun. 


THE  HARRIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

to  Warren  'treet,  New  York. 
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The  Angler's  Guide  Book 

To  the  Tisbing  Waters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

CampiM  and  Ediltd  by  WM.  C.  HARR>8,  Editar  "  Imtrfcan  Angltr." 
Unu>.  tOtttgua.  K*nlUomal7  SomidtaLClatli  ukdOold.  Tiloti  paBt-pild,n. 
Id  oollstiiig  the  material  for  this  Guide  Book,  17,827  Hpeoial  commnnicatiotiB  and  2,50(> 
pages  of  The  Aiiericak  AkoIiEB  and  other  accredited  autliorities  have  beeu  receiTed,  examined, 
and,  in  journalistic  parlance,  -"boiled  down."  The  result  is  before  the  reader  in  tJie  form  of 
2,618  center  points  from  whence  oser  8,000  angling  waters  are  more  or  leas  accessible;  of 
these  the  foUowing  essential  data  are  given; 

l*t.  How  the;  txa  rciclied.    ad.  Dlatince  from  D«r»t  poiot  bj'  nllriud  or  other  inDsportitlon  route.    Sd,  The 

faiorils  groiiDde.  vheD  known,  of  local  anglFrB.    lOth,  Cost  g(  guldos,  bmis  ujit  but.    Illb.  It  beie  uJt  WKlfr  eiUla,  tbi 
b««t  Ode  lo  flih  on.    12tb.  Coat  of  ponallii  when  required. 

In  addition  the  Guide  contains  a  complete  anmmarj  of  the  Fish  Laws  of  the  States  and 
Tenitoriea,  and  those  of  the  Canadian  Provinces. 

Berkentnerplauintplkcea  of  recreation  can  Kucelj  dolre.  and  If  Ibey  Bbouldtkey  on  budlj  find,  more  com 
prthanalve  end  reliable  dmim  on  tbe  eubject  then  1e  furnlbhetl  In  tbie  compact  end  eonvenlentlj  arrabeedmue  of  InforniH' 
lion.  Hr.  BurlaleblmKlf  u  erdentand  iuc»aifnl  angler  o[  long  and  wide  eiperlence  and  obafrratioo,  »0  that  be 
kUDWa  eiactljr  whet  hie  gentle  brethren  coed  In  tbe  way  of  polntiaalo  Hbereand  wken  logo  Bsbing,  bowtogettb»e.  the 
Und  of  Data  to  be  cangbt,  bow  to  take  ibem,  chancter  ot  accommodstlouB,  probable  eipenae  of  a  vidl.  elc.  etc..  and  all 
thia  he  t«lle  tb«m  In  a  tene  and  perfectlj'  aallafactor;  way.  II  |g  a  good  kind,  ot  book  and  ttae  beat  of  lla  kind.—  The  Star, 
Wa^ilngtoil.  D.  O. 

Aa  a  book  ot  reference  (or  Ibc  loter  ot  an»llEg,  "IbB  Angler's  Guide  and  Tourlafa  OaiBHeer,"  by  Wllllim  C.  Har- 
ria,  will  be  found  InTaluable.  Mr.  Harris  ptmen™  rare  r>cmil»  tor  collecling  Ibc  infotmaiioD  ro  eaaenilal  la  preparing 
•  sorkol  tbietlnd,  and  ■  glance  tbrniigb  itapigea  reiwl*  lb«  tact  ihat  the  aulbor  bae  carefullv  covried  Ibc  field  of  le- 
WBVtih.'—Tutf.  Fitld  and  Fam. 

f<-»-M 

1891    EDITION 

THE   SFOE.TS:M:-A.3Sr'S  QXJIXDE 

TO  THE  SHOOTING  AND   HUNTING  GK0UND8  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

CompilAd  and  Zdlted  by  WH.  O.  BABBia,  Sditor  "AmeUcMtn  Ansler." 

Uanj  thousands  of  shooting  and  hunting  grounds  accessible  to  the  field  eporteman  are 

h«rein  located,  the  greater  number  being  tabulated  from  personal  letters  to  the  editor  and 

compiler  from  gentlemen  sportsmen  living  and  hunting  on  the  grounds  named.     Care  has  been 

taken  to  make  these  reports  accurate,  and  wherever  the  shooting  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 

the  facts  are  plainly  stated.     The  foUowing  condensed  summary  of  the  plan  of  the  guide  book 

viU  indicate  its  usefulness  to  the  sportsman: 

111.  LocaUoD  of  grennda.  9d.  How  tbey  are  reached.  Sd.— Name  of  gioncda  and  dlatance  from  Devext  alstioD 
orinuiaporlatlonroiilB.  4lh.  Varieties  ot  game  found.  6lh,  Moat  numcrou.yarielT.  61h.  Beat  montba  for  ahoollng  and 
hnntlna.  7lli.  LiTsry  cbai^ej.  Bib.  Kamee  of  gnidea  and  crargfs.  Sth.  Namea  of  neareal  holeln  and  chu^ea. 
lOth.  when  jtuldea  o*ii  bird  doga  or  boiinda  tbe  fact  la  elated,  lltb.  Cbaracler  otthe  grounda— open  or  wooded,  rocky  or 
bill',  wet  or  dry.  12lh.  The  charge*  (if  any)  made  by  ownera  of  land  for  priTilege  of  (hooting  ot  bunting,  tllh.  Cbarac- 
Hn  ot  tb*  apDtt. 

The  following  report  of  a  shooting  ground  in  New  Jersey  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  many 
thonsands  in  tbe  Sportsman's  Onide; 

ValiTlair.BwKSnOa..  H.J.  (On  the  Morthem  K.  R.  o(N.  J.)— Haokenaack  meadowa  and  river;  Eoglewood 
Crwk  and  Palisade  Uountalna.  Tbe  meadows  and  river  are  Dear  aUtiOD,  tbe  PalLsadee  are  two  mliea  distant  niicka.nul. 
snipe  aDd  reed  birds  on  the  meadowH.  rlTer  and  creek,  and  aome  partrld^iB  (ruffed  gronec),  woodcock,  quail  and  rabblla  on 
tbePalkadeUoanlaltll.  Dncka  and  rail  are  moelDDDieroDa.  September.  October  and  November  are  tbe  beet  monlhe. 
Mo  Utbtt  needed.  Boat  and  pusher.  tS  per  day.  Tbe  charge*  tor  guides  are  t9  to  tS  par  day;  and  aome  of  ihe  guldea 
haTa  tnlned  bird  dogs.  II  Is  legal  lo  ship  game  In  aeason  oDt  of  tb*  State.  Ttae  groanda  are  open  meadows,  mud  fla<s- 
andlarg*  traeia  of  cat-tails  and  salt  grass;  lAward  the  Pal lasdoa  open  held*  Mid  on  ttaem  rocks  and  woods.  On  grannda 
aw*T  from  town  tbe  owner*  at  land  do  not  object  to  ataooUtag.  Bail  and  duck  ahootlng  Is  eicellent  in  seuon.  It  would 
beweU  to  have  a  selected  guide  lolelegrsph  when  a  "fllgbt  at  bird!"  I*  on. 
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THE   NEW    AGRICULTURE; 

Tlxe    "Waters    Led.    Oeii^ti-ve. 

Bt    HON.    A.    N.    COLE. 

A   STARTLING  AND  VALUABLE   BOOK 

FOR 

Famaers  and  l^a.rJret    Oaxcieners. 

Frxj,Y  Illcstrated,  280  Pages,  Price  S2.00. 

After  manf  ^eax%  of  inveatigation  into  the  laws  governiDg  the  movementB  of  the  waters 
upon  aod  beneath  the  soil,  Mr.  Cole  has  discovered  a  system  of  subsurface  drainage  and  irri- 
gation, by  which  the  most  wonderful  reaulte  have  been  produced.  He  aptly  calls  it  "The 
New  Agriculture."  Concisely  stated,  Mr.  Cole's  syatom  has  the  following  advontagea  as  com- 
pared with  the  methods  of  agriculture  now  in  general  nse: 

lat.  Cerial  crops  are  increased  fourfold.  '2d.  The  size,  flavor  and  enhanced  production 
of  &uits  and  v^etnbles  are  in  proportion  as  five  to  one  nnder  the  old  systems.  3d.  Vegeta- 
tion of  all  kinds  is  rendered  absolutely  free  from  disease.  4th.  Frost  and  drouth  are  elTect- 
ually  provided  against  and  the  producing  season  extended  from  sixty  to  ninety  days.  5th.  It 
creates  a  rich,  moist  and  loamy  soil  oat  of  the  most  unpromising  hardpan.  6th.  It  prevents 
the  washing  of  surface  soils  from  hillside  farms  during  heavy  rains.  7th.  Springe  are  created 
on  the  most  sterile  hillsides,  and 

TROUT   STREAMS   MADE   AT   WILL. 


I 


ENDORSEMENTS  OP  THE   NEW  SYSTEM. 

A  committee  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  where  Mi.  Cole  resides, 
reports  : 

"Tou  realize  all  you  claim  to  accomplish." 

Hon.  John  Swinburne,  ex-mayor  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  a  prominent  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  that  city,  writes: 

"  I  am  confident  that  your  system  will  grow  in  popularity  with  its  use,  and  eventually 
a  grateful  people,  thankful  for  the  blessings  yonr  invention  has  brought  to  them,  will  rank 
yoa  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race." 

Prof.  J.  P.  Eoberts,  of  the  University  Form  at  Cornell,  N.  Y,,  says: 

"Yes,  Mr.  Cole,  yon  do  all  yon  claim  to  accomplish." 

President  Geo.  W.  Hoffman,  in  his  report  to  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"  The  changes  wrought  in  the  soil  and  its  products  caused  a  great  surprise. " 

Hon.  William  M,  White,  ei-Fresident  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society,  endorses. 
Baying  that  it  places  "  Uie  future  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  as  for  ahead  of  the  past  ae 
thousands  to  hundreds." 

Testimonials  of  similar  character  can  be  multiplied. 


THE  HARRIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

10  WAEREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  uiqitizcc  bvGoOQlc 
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THE  SALMON   FISHER. 

Br    CHABLEa    HALLOCK. 
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Sim  FISHING  RODS 

HAVE  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  of  the 
Bristol  Steel  Fishing  Rods,  and  their 
growing  popularity  leads  me  to  make 
special  notice  of  them,  in  order  to  bring 
them  still  further  before  the  notice  ot 
the  fishing  public. 

They  are  made  entirely  of  hollow 
tempered  Steel,  and  are  more  flexible 
and  far  stronger  than  the  best  split 
bamboo,  and  will  stand  almost  any 
amount  of  rough  handling. 

By  many  they  are  thought  to  be 
"the  coming  rod,"  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly very  much  improved  over  last  year. 

The  prices  of  tile  Fly  and  Bass  Rods  range  from  %-],^o  to 
$11.50.  Come  In  and  see  them.  If  you  can't  get  to  New 
York  send  for  3  catalogue. 


Syracuse  Bamboo  Furniture  Co., 


Syraciise  Fish  Rod  Company, 

laANnTAITniKBRS  OP 

PIKE  SPLIT   BAXBOO  FISEINS  BOSS,   WITH '  COBE  AKD  CELLITLOID  HAHB-aBAS?. 

la  Ufbt,  ntB  ua  Will  Vot  BUaUr  til*  KittdS. 


(ktUflolor;  it  cu  be  returned,    t.  B.  NET  AMD  TWINECO..  Hew  Tork  AgaoU. 
THE  OLITTBRINQ  QMXQ  TROLLING  BAIT 


HENRY  LOFTIE,  Manager, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FISHES. 

Bv  W.IJJA11  C.  Harms. 


The  researches  of  paleontologists  indicate 
that  the  earliest  indisputable  evidence  of  fish 
life  was  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  a 
bed  of  sandstone  near  Ludlow,  England.  As  , 
this  formation  occurred,  the  physicists  tell  us, 
not  less  than  zo,ooo,ooo  nor  more  than  loo,- 
000,000  years  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  fishes 
evidently  preceded  man  in  the  sequence  of  cre- 
ation, and  rank  in  age  immediately  after  the 
invertebrates,  as  evidenced  by  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  moUusks,  annelids,  etc.,  in  the 
earliest  geological  formations,  the  simplest 
forms  of  life  being  the  first  created. 

The  fossil  remains  of  fishes  found  in  the 
Silurian  rocks  consisted  of  fragments  of  spines, 
scales  and  coprolites  or  excrement  deposits, 
which  many  paleontologists  identify  as  those  ot 
a  fish  allied  to  or  of  the  same  class  as  ihe 
selachii  or  sharks,  rays  and  sawfishes  of  the 
present  era.  Others,  however,  believe  these 
Ludlow  fossils  to  be  those  of  the  sturgeons  or 
ganoids,  the  remains  of  which  appear  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  later  formations— 
the  Devonian  or  old  red  sandstone.  Thus  we 
see  that  scientists  differ,  as  they  have  always 
done  and  will  do,  when  their  deductions  are 
based  on  analogical  lines.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  finding  of  fossils  is  indicative  of  death, 
not  life.  The  era  of  creation  and  period  of  exist- 
ence of  the  animals  under  consideration  are  at 
best  conjectural,  hence  a  layman  at  sea  on  the 
great  drift  of  scientific  debris  maybe  pardoned 
for  believing  that  the  principle  of  compensatory 
cannibalbm  which  has  prevailed  among  the 
lower  animals  since  the  historic  world  began, 
was  equally  potent  during  the  earth's  mystic 


life,  That  the  mollusks,  the  fossils  ot  which 
are  found  in  the  silurian  or  primary  strata  of 
the  palaeioic  age,  were  coexistent  with  and  lived 
upon  the  plant-like  animals  of  the  earliest 
known  geologic  periods,  and  that,  in  turn,  the 
fishes  were  nourished  by  the  mollusks  and 
zoophitic  animals,  and  that  the  great  physical 
demands  of  the  huge  batracians  of  the  Jurassic 
seas  were  supplied  by  fishes,  mollusks  and 
zoophites,  and  plenty  of  them,  which  the  bene- 
ficient  economy  of  Nature  furnished,  just  as  it 
does  now  to  the  modem  ravagers  of  the  waters 
by  giving  them  in  countless  numbers  the  min- 
now and  the  menhaden.  In  a  word,  science 
would  seem  to  be  all  adrift  as  to  the  birth,  se- 
quence and  periods  of  organic  life  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Metamorphic  action,  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  pressure  on  the  primary 
rocks,  was  and  is  a  potent  factor  in  upsetting 
the  theories  of  physicists  by  effacing  or  trans- 
posing fossil  remains,  and  the  angler-naturalist 
must  be  content  with  the  knowledge  that  of  all 
fossiliferous  traces  of  vertebraled  life  that  of 
the  waters  is  the  earliest  known  to  science. 
In  the  Devonian  or  old  red  sandstone  forma- 
of  fishes  are  numerous,  and 
paleontologists  hare  identi- 
fied genera ;  they  were  mostly  ganoids,  which 
constituted  the  bulk  of  fossil  remains  in  the 
earlier  geologic  formations,  but  which  are  now 
but  sparsely  represented  in  the  modem  fauna 
of  the  waters,  and  are,  according  to  Gilnther 
and  other  eminent  ichthyoli^ists,  even  now 
undergoing  a  gradual  and  total  extinction. 
Fish  life  undoubtedly  swarmed  during  the 
Devonian  age,  as  evidenced  by  strata  which 
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was  entirely  composed  of  fish  remains,  from 
which  it  is  said  a  peculiar,  "  an  unearthly  and 
fish-like  "  odor  is  emined  when  the  fossils  are 
disturbed  by  the  hammer  and  chisel  of  the 
geologist. 

From  the  Devonian  through  all  the  success- 
ive ages  to  the  Cretaceous,  the  ganoid  fossils 
predominate,  with  traces  here  and  there  al 
those  of  the  teleosteri  or  the  so-called  true 
fishes,  the  remains  of  which  in  the  latter  for- 
mation become  plainly  recognizable.  Later  on, 
in  the  Tertiary  period,  we  find  the  teleosteri 
compose  the  bulk  of  the  fossiliferous  remains, 
crowding  out  the  selachian  fossils  and  leaving 
but  few  traces  even  of  the  ganoids,  and  what 
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are  left  either  belong  or  are  closely  allied  to 
existing  forms  of  the  sharks,  rays,  etc. 

Of  the  remains  of  the  true  fishes,  so-called, 
found  in  the  Tertiary  period,  many  are  identi- 
cal with  those  existing  to-day,  and  as  our 
knowledge  of  living  forms  distributed  in  the 
world  of  waters  increases,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  modem  fish  fauna  has  existed  for 
ages  beyond  the  life  ascribed  to  it  by  geological 
research.  The  life-devouring  glacial  disturb- 
ance in  the  Tertiary  period  sweeping  primeval 
Nature  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  left  compar- 
atively undisturbed  the  denizens  of  the  seas. 

But  if  we  have  only  the  faintest  clews  to  the 
life  history  of  fishes  during  the  prehistoric 
ages,  our  knowledge  of  them  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  has  become  greatly  extended  through 
the  energy  of  individual  research,  liberal  gov- 
ernmental aid  and  the  enthusiastic  interest 
taken  in  the  subject  by  intelligent  and  observ- 
ing anglers.  In  the  waters  of  North  America 
alone  it  has  been  found  that  about  fifteen  hun* 
drcd  species  are  resident  or  transient  visitors, 


and  that  nearly  thirteen  thousand  species  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  waters  of  the  world,  and 
newly-discovered  genera  and  species  are  being 
constantly  added  to  this  list. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  fishes  we  find 
nearly  twenty-five  hundred  species  that  may  be 
classed  as  of  the  fresh  water.  In  this  number, 
however,  are  included  the  anadromous  fishes, 
or  those  which  periodically  visit  the  fresh  water 
for  spawning  purposes  only.  It  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  fresh  and  salt-water 
genera,  as  many  fishes  taken  by  anglers  visit 
the  fresh  waters  with  no  apparent  object  except 
that  of  feeding.  This  is  notably  the  case  with 
the  striped  bass  or  Southern  rockfish,  which 
has  been  captured  on  rod  and  reel  one  hundred 
miles  or  more  above  tide  water.  The  white 
perch  is  also  taken  in  great  numbers  in  fluvial 
waters  above  the  tide  boundaries,  and  the  tar- 
pon or  silver  king  visits  and  is  killed  in  the 
wonderful  springs  that  create  several  rivers  in 
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Again,  some  of  our  fresh-water  species  find  a 
congenial  habitat  in  the  salt  or  brackish  waters, 
and  this  trait  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
brook  trout  of  Long  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
other  sections,  and  most  strikingly  so  in  the 
Dolly  Varden,  the  black-spotted  and  other 
trouts  ot  the  Pacific  slope.  The  anglers  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  are  familiar  with  the  so-called 
pike  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  is  the  East- 
ern pond  pickerel  {Lucius  reticulatus)  of 
Greenwood  and  other  fresh-water  lakes  located 
east  of  the  Alleghenies.  In  some  of  the  bays 
and  estuaries  of  the  New  Jersey  coast  this 
pickerel  exhibits  the  same  inclination  for  a  salt- 
water life.  The  black  basses  also  find  the 
brackish  waters  congenial,  and  this  peculiarity 
is  not  confined  to  the  large-mouthed  bass  of 
Florida,  which  is  often  taken  in  salt  waters  on 
the  incoming  of  the  tide,  hut  is  equally  strong 
among  the  small-mouthed  species  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  which  are  often  captured  on 
the  flats  at  Havre  de  Grace,  the  world- renowned 
resort  of  the  canvas-backed  duck.  We  have 
killed  our  share  of  these  birds  and  boated  a 
dozen  of  small-mouths  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  gunning  season,  our  fields  for  each  per- 
formance being  but  a  mile  distant  one  from  the 
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The  a.bore  are  but  a 
clina.tion  among  fishes  to  exchange  "  bitter  "  for 
"sweet"  waters  (as  the  German  anglers  aptly 
term  them)  and  vice  ■versa.  Some  species  of 
the  flounders,  the  herrings,  smelt,  eels,  stur- 
geons, sharks,  rays  and  others  might  be  cited  as 
exhibiting  the  same  inclination,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  a  genuine  striped  bass  {Roccus 
linealui),  weighing  over  twenty  pounds,  was 
found  in  a  land-locked  pond  near  New  York 
City,  where  it  had  evidently  lived  for  years  in 
happy  contentment  and  vigorous  life.  This  no 
doubt  was  a  case  of  involuntary  imprisonment. 


In  connection  with  these  modem 
of  the  remarkable  adaptability  of  fish  to  changes 
ofhabitat,  the  geological  transformation  during 
the  glacial  period  relegated  salt-water  districts 
into  fresh  and  vice  versa.  Thus  for  many 
thousands  of  centuries  the  conditions  under 
which  fishes  «isi  have  been  subject  to  modifi- 
calions,  and,  in  many  cases,  radical  and  com- 


plete reorganization.  The  result  occurs  that  a 
few  genera,  such  as  the  yellow  perch,  pike, 
sturgeon,  salmon  {S.  salar)  and  others,  are 
broadly  distributed  over  Europe  and  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Eastern  North  America.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  a  species  here  and 
there  of  remarkably  restricted  habitat,  such  as 
the  Lepidosiren  paradoca  (one  of  the  catiishes 
and  a  peculiar  one),  which  is  found  only  in  a 
secluded  section  of  the  Amazon  system.  Thus 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  great  increase  in 
our  present  knowledge  of  fishes  is  necessary  to 
determine  with  any  accuracy  their  relative 
generic  distribution  in  the  waters  of  the  earth. 
The  number  and  species  of  fishes  living  hab- 
itually in  the  salt  waters  of  the  world  can  only 
be  approximately  estimated,  probably  about 
ten  thousand.  Those  classed  as  "shore  fishes" 
live,  as  a  rule,  close  to  the  surface  and  near  the 
land,  and  are  well  known  to  the  salt-water  an- 
gler in  his  outings  as  the  weakfish  {Cynoscion 
regalis),  the  striped  bass  {^Roccus  iineatus), 
the  kingfish  {Menticirrhus  saxalilis),  etc. 
Of  the  shore  fishes  there  are  about  four  thou- 
sand species.  The  "  pelagic  fishes,''  or  those 
thai  inhabit  the  upper  waters  of  the  seas,  are 
relatively  few  in  number.  Jhe  "deep  sea 
fishes,"  which  live  in  depths  varying  from  two 
hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred  fathoms,  can- 
not be  even  approximately  estimated,  as  new 
species  are  being  constantly  discovered,  lb 
must  be  home  in  mind  that  these  divisions 
cannot  be  sharply  defined,  as  the  shore,  pelagic 
and  deep  sea  fishes  have  been  found  passing 
into  each  other's  territories,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  so-called  fresh-water  and  marine 
species.  In  fact,  it  seems  idle  to  attempt  to 
draw  arbitrary  geographical  Unes  ofhabitat,  as 
the  distribution  of  fishes  would  seem  to  be  con- 
stantly going  on,  being  subject  to  the  influence 
of  water  spouts  and  floods,  and  the  deposition 
of  fish  spawn  by  aquatic  birds  and  insects,  and 
the  migrations  of  some  of  the  cattishes,  eels  and 
others  which  are  able  to  travel  overland  to 
waters,  the  trend  of  which  finally  carries  them 
long  distances  from  their  former  habitat. 
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There  have  been  so  many  articles  written  on 
the  subject  of  fly  tying  by  amateurs,  so  many 
arguments  against  it  and  so  few  really  in  favor 
of  it,  that  I  have  determined  to  render  what 
little  assistance  I  can  to  what,  at  the  present 
time,  appears  to  be  the  weaker  side  of  the 
question.  We  none  of  us  like  to  be  laughed 
at,  and  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  those  who 
have  aspired  to  manufacture  their  own  mate- 
rials by  that  class  who  are  either  too  lazy  to 
learn  or  don't  care,  and  who  hide  themselves 
under  such  words  as  "  life  is  too  short  "  and 
kindred  sayings,  has  jeered  many  out  of  the 
notion,  just  as  though  it  was  something  of 
which  they  might  have  been  ashamed.  All 
this,  together  with  the  arguments  emanating 
from  that  class  of  manufacturers  of  cheap  and 
useless  fishing  tackle,  has  deterred  many  fish- 
ermen, who  at  ditferent  times  were  inclined  to 
learn  to  help  themselves. 

I  claim  that  it  is  not  only  possible  and  easy, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  for  all  fishermen  to 
learn  to  dress  their  own  flies.  By  the  word 
"  fisherman  "  I  mean  all  that  that  word  implies. 
I  do  not  have  reference  to  that  miserable  set  ot 
beings  who  fish  because  "  it  is  just  the  thing, 
you  know,"  to  belong  to  a  fishing  club  and  go 
fishing  ;  but  I  refer  to  those  who  fish  for  the 
love  of  the  sport. 

I  have  no  antipathy  against  the  reputable 
professional  fly-tyers  and  tackle  dealers,  but 
have  many  warm  friends  among  them,  and  by 
urging  my  claim  I  do  not  think  they  will  make 
any  less  money  or  do  any  less  business  in  the 
end.  The  only  sufferers  will  be  the  dealers  in 
and  manufacturers  of  all  the  cheap  trash  that 
is  sold  to  the  ignorant  under  the  name  ot 
"  fishing  tackle."  Knowing  how  to  dress  a  fly 
enables  one  to  become  ajudge-of  flies,  and  then 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  having  a  lot  of  worthless 
stuff  palmed  off  upon  him  by  some  unscrupu- 
lous dealer,  as  is  now  often  the  case.    This 


fact  alone  should  urge  the  reputable  dealers  to 
fall  in  line  as  advocates  of  the  practice,  for  it 
would  kill  to  a  great  extent  the  manufacture  of 
immense  quantities  of  material  which  is  of  no 
possible  use  to  any  one,  the  sale  of  which  un- 
doubtedly lessens  the  business  of  the  honest 
dealer,  as  people,  knowing  nothing  about  its 
structure,  are  inveigled  into  buying  it. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  the  reputable  dealer  who 
will  not  lend  encouragement  by  giving  points 
to  any  of  his  customers  who  wish  to  learn  the 
art.  My  first  lessons  were  given  me  years  ago 
by  one  who  was  then,  and  is  now,  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  Ashing  tackle  houses  in 
the  United  States.  Even  should  an  occasional 
fisherman  make  up  his  mind  to  tie  all  the  flies 
he  uses,  there  are  very  few,  or  none,  who  arc 
able  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  tedious  work,  al- 
though extremely  fascinating,  and  the  writer, 
who  pretends  to  tie  all  his  own  flies,  often  finds 
at  the  last  moment  that  his  book  is  wanting  in 
a  few  flies  of  certain  kinds,  and  he  drops  into 
the  first  reputable  Ashing  tackle  store  and  buys 
what  is  necessary. 

Many  times  have  I  been  fishing  when  the 
trout  would  not  rise  to  any  fly  that  I  attempted 
to  lure  them  with,  but  would  keep  jumping  all 
around  me  for  some  certain  little  insect  (hat 
appeared  upon  the  water.  I  have  oflen  caught 
one  of  these  little  flies,  waded  ashore  and  in  a 
few  minutes  tied — roughly,  to  be  sure,  time 
and  circumstances  would  not  permit  other- 
wise^— a  good  imitation  from  a  little  package  of 
feathers  and  other  materials  that  I  always  carry 
in  my  pocket  when  I  "go  a-fishing,"  and  again 
entering  the  stream,  get  a  rise  almost  the  first 
cast.  Then  do  1  feel  that  it  is  well  and  good 
to  "  know  how,"  and  I  have  a  heap  of  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  in  spite  oi  the  trout  being 
too  smart  and  wary  to  take  any  of  the  contents 
of  my  well-filled  fly  book,  I  can  still  drop  them 
a  choice  morsel  that  they  will  jump  at.  I  am 
positive  that  you,  my  reader,  have  been  caught 
in  the  same  fijc,  and  not  "  knowing  how,"  you 
have  been  obliged  to  catch  one  of  the  insects 
and  mail  it  to  your  fishing  tackle  man  in  New 
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York  or  elsewhere  with  instructions  to  tie  a 
dozen  flies  like  it  at  once  and  send  them  to  you 
by  return  mail,  only  to  find  by  the  lime  you 
receive  them  that  the  trout  ha.ve  changed  their 
lood  and  are  no  longer  rising  to  what  is  then 
an  eitra  and  unnecessary  dozen  of  flies.  How 
aggravated  you  feel  that  after  all  your  trouble 
and  expense  you  missed  the  trout.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  should  decide  you  to  learn 
how  to  make  your  own  flies. 

But  fly  dressing,  like  fly  casting,  cannot  be 
learned  in  a  day.  It  requires  lots  of  practice 
and  an  immense  display  of  that  virtue  that  all 
fishermen  have— patience.  Like  casting  a  fly, 
some  learn  it  in  a  few  lessons  and  only  require 
a  little  practice,  while  others  never  accomplish 
it.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  commence,  as  much 
can  be  learned  and  plenty  of  time  be  had  for 
practice  during  the  long  evenings  of  the  com- 
ing winter. 

The  seeming  great  bugaboo  of  all  would-be 
fly-tyers  is  materials.  Don't  let  this  trouble 
you,  as  there  are  materials  in  abundance  to  be 
obtained  if  you  go  at  it  right. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  have  many 
limes  seen  a  large  trout  in  some  pool  in  the 
stream  you  fish  that  has  defied  all  your  pre- 
vious efforts  to  get  him  to  rise.  Finally  you 
get  "  mad  "  and  make  up  your  mind  you  are 
going  to  get  that  trout  "  if  it  lakes  all  summer," 
and  you  settle  down  to  business,  fishing  lor 
that  wary  old  fellow.  After  many  vain  trials 
some  fine  day  you  drop  a  choice  tidbit  over  his 
nose  and  he,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  lemp- 
lalion,  snaps  at  it  and  finds  his  way  to  your 
creel.  Just  exhibit  a  little  of  this  determination 
and  patience  and  you  will  obtain  all  the  neces- 
sary material  and  become  a  fly-dresser. 

It  does  not  require  much  material  to  start, 
as  you  will  at  first  confine  yourself  to  trying 
your  hand  at  simple  flies,  but  alter  you  get 
more  expert  in  tying  and  attempt  more  com- 
plicated flies,  then  you  probably  will  have  more 
or  less  trouble  to  get  exactly  the  materials  you 
need.  However,  as  I  said  before,  use  a  little 
of  that  determination  and  patience  you  exhib- 
ited while  fishing  for  that  sly  old  trout,  and 
you  will  come  out  all  right. 

The  following  few  lines,  written  by  John  Gay 


and  published  in  1710,  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
what  materials  are  required  : 

"  To  from*  th*  little  eniiul,  pronde 
All  [ha  (ay  hoM  Ihu  will  go  female  pride: 
Let  Nalure  (nids  thee.    Sonediiiei  golden  wire 
The  ilwuBg  belliea  af  Ihe  lly  require. 
The  peacock'!  pliunes  Ihy  tackle  nun  not  bll. 
Nor  the  dear  purchaie  of  the  hUb's  tail. 
Each  gaudy  bird  »nie  ilender  tnbuie  bringi, 
And  lendv  the  glowing  ^sect  proper  wingi. 
SUk<  of  all  colore  muit  iheir  aid  impart. 
And  every  ftir  promote  Ihe  fisher's  an. 
So  the  gay  lady,  with  expenaive  care, 
B4>TTowB  the  pride  of  laDd,  ol  tea  and  air ; 
Fun,  pearls  uid  plumes  (he  glitteting  thing  diaptayi, 
Daales  our  eye*  and  easy  heart  betrayi." 

1  never  have  used  any  of  the  sable's  tail.  It 
is  very  expensive,  and  there  are  many  things  to 
take  its  place. 

First  ol  all  get  a  box  to  keep  your  materials 
in  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  scattered 


and  lost.  I  use  a  tin  cash  box  7^x10x4,  but 
this  is  probably  larger  than  you  will  need  at 
first.  The  tools  required  are  a  small  jeweler's 
vise  with  jaws  not  more  than  half  an  inch  wide 
and  with  an  attachment  to  fasten  it  to  the  table; 
a  pair  of  small  sharp-pointed  embroidery  scis- 
sors, a  pair  of  long  pointed  pliers  and  a 
small  sleel  stiletto.  A  good  big  needle  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  the  latter.  To  this  you 
might  add  later  a  pair  of  spring  steel  nippers 
(your  tackle  dealer  will  get  them  for  you),  al- 
though I  very  seldom  use  these  or  the  stiletto. 
As  for  materials  you  will  of  course  need  a 
small  assortment  ofSproat  hooks — they  are  the 
best — and  silkworm  gut.  Your  tackle  dealer 
will  furnish  these.  A  skein  or  two  each  of  sev- 
eral colors  of  silk  floss— get  waterproof  if  you 
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can — and  Ihe  same  quantity  ol  as  many  colors 
of  fine  chenile.  These,  together  with  a  spool 
of  ordinary  sewing  silk,  any  dry  goods  store 
will  furnish  you.  Nearly  all  fly-tyers  will  tell 
you  to  use  the  same  colored  binding  silk  as  the 
body  of  Ihe  fly  you  are  tying.  Don't  bother 
with  this,  as  all  the  fancy  "  frills  "  may  be  ac- 
quired after  you  have  learned  to  tie  an  ordi- 
nary fly.     Now  as  to  feathers: 

In  each  poultry  stand  in  either  Fulton  or 
Washington  Market  you  will  6nd  one  employe 
who  saves  all  the  hackles  that  he  can  get  for 
just  such  customers  as  you  are.  Patronize 
him ;  a  few  cents  will  buy  all  you  need.  Be 
sure  and  get  plenty  of  white  and  red  hackles — 
those  from  the  neck  of  capons  or  game  cocks 
are  the  best.  However,  take  as  many  varieties 
of  hackles  as  you  can  get,  as  no  fly  can  be 
made  without  these  feathers.  You  will  also 
need  plenty  of  gray  mallard  duck — the  gray 
breast  and  the  few  dark  brown  shaded  feathers 
that  grow  on  the  body  Just  back  of  the  shoul- 
ders. Next  get  as  many  colored  tail  feathers 
from  the  turkey  and  pigeon  as  you  can.  All 
these,  as  well  assome  trom  the  guinea  hen,  and 
also  some  white  and  assorted  chicken  tails, 
may  he  obtained  in  the  market. 

Neit  visit  your  fishing  tackle  man  and  ask 
his  assistance  in  getting  some  gold  and  silver 
tinsel  and  mohair,  the  latter  dyed  all  colors. 
You  can  do  without  the  last-named  at  the  start, 
but,  as  you  will  have  to  use  it  eventually,  you 
might  as  well  start  with  it.  A  small  piece  of 
shoemaker's  wax  added  to  your  collection,  and 
you  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  commence 
with,  as  the  great  thing  is  to  learn  "  how,"  then 
you  may  add  what  you  please.  If  your  tackle 
man  feels  kindly  disposed  toward  you  when  he 
learns  what  you  are  about,  he  will  probably 
make  you  up  a  little  package  of  scarlet  ibis, 
wood  duck  and  blue  and  yellow  (dyed)  swan  or 
egret  feathers,  also  a  little  peacock  herl,  and 
any  other  little  odds  and  ends  that  he  may  think 
■  will  come  handy  to  you. 

Atjust  about  this  stage  you  might  go  through 
your  wife's  work  basket  and  appropriate  any 
bits  of  color  you  can  find.  If  your  folks  happen 
to  be  cleaning  house  keep  a  lookout  for  any 
stray  ravellings  of  carpel  or  anything  else  ol 
>color.    Remember  that  everything  goes  into 


the  fly  bojt.  II  you  have  any  acquaintance 
either  in  a  taxidermist's  shop  or  in  a  feather  or 
millinery  store,  cultivate  him  or  her  at  once, 
and  get  all  the  odds  and  ends  that  would  other- 
wise go  to  waste.  Remember  that  "  Each 
gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings."  From 
this  time  forth  you  must  think  of  fly  materials 
all  the  time.  Wherever  you  go  keep  a  lookout 
for  whatever  stray  bit  of  anything  you  may  see 
that  can  possibly  be  used  in  a  fly.  This  means 
nearly  everything. 

All  of  the  above  will  have  taken  probably 
several  days  to  accomplish,  and  just  about  this 
lime  one  of  the  little  vexations  of  life  will  be 
likely  to  occur.  Your  wife  (if  you  have  one) 
will  remark  to  a  lady  friend  or  caller  that  "  my 
husband  has  dismounted  from  his  old  hobby 
and  is  now  going  to  tie  artificial  flies  to  fish 
with."  The  lady  friend,  who  probably  don't 
know  an  artificial  fly  from  a  grindstone,  or  who 
never  saw  a  fish  away  from  her  own  dinner 
table,  will  immediately  ask,  "  What's .  that  f " 
Then  your  wife  will  produce  your  box  of  fly 
materials  and  expatiate  upon  the  merits  of  fly 
tying  in  general,  and  during  the  controversy 
your  materials  willget  most  unmercifully  mixed 
up.  If  you  should  happen  in  about. this  time 
and  attempt  to  explain,  you  wilt  be  listened  to 
by  the  caller  with  wonderment,  and  she  will  go 
away  shaking  her  head  and  tell  all  the  neigh- 
borhood. Upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  course 
all  the  neighbors  will  call  to  see  the  "  box,"  and 
offer  their  sympathies  to  the  wife  of  that 
"crank"  and  "lunatic"  who  im^ines  he  can 
tie  '■  those  things  "  together  and  catch  fish  with 
them.  All  this  is  very  conducive  to  good  tem- 
per, but  all  fishermen  are  good-natured  and 
should  not  mind  a  little  thing  like  this.  Just 
keep  your  temper  and  "saw  wood."  When 
you  have  progressed  far  enough  to  layin  a  few 
of  the  scarce  and  expensive  feathers,  as  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  you  will  get  a  box  with  a 
lock  on  it  and  carry  the  key  in  your  own 
pocket. 

I  know  an  amateur  fly-dresser  who  lives — 
well,  not  far  from  the  city  of  New  York— and 
who  always  accompanies  his  wife  when  she 
goes  shopping  for  hats.  He  makes  it  a  point 
to  advise  her  to  select  this  or  that  hat  that  he, 
with  an  eye  to  business,  knows  is  trimmed  with 
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such  feathers  as  will  come  or  use  in  hts  "  fly 
box  "  after  the  season  for  wearing  the  hat  has 
passed.  What  a  long  head  this  fellow  has  ;  he 
knows  he  will  have  to  pay  for  the  hat  anyway, 
and  he  "kills  two  birds  with  one  stone."  His 
good  little  wife  is  never  tired  of  telling  her  lady 
friends  how  particular  her  husband  is  in  regard 
to  her  hats  ;  that  he  must  always  go  with  her 
and  help  her  select.  She  knows  that  the  trim- 
ming eventually  flnds  a  resting  place  in  ihe  fly 
box,  but  she  does  not  dream  that  it  is  picked 
out  with  that  end  in  view.  1  give  this  little  in- 
cident as  a  hint  only  ;  take  advantage  of  it  or 
not,  just  as  you  please. 

1  will  now  attempt  to  explain  in  as  simple  a 
manner  as  possible  my  method  of  dressing 
artificial  files.  As  I  am  only  an  amateur,  my 
way  of  working  will  possibly  be  scoffed  at  by 
the  professionals,  but  ii  is  an  honest  way,  and 
turns  out  flies  that  will  lure  the  fish.  They 
might  not  sell  when  placed  in  a  glass  case 


alongside  of  the  professional  fly,  but  they  ap- 
pear when  they  are  finished  as  they  do  when 
in  use,  for  the  wings  are  not  dipped  in  dextrine 
or  some  other  colorless  sticky  substance  to  keep 
them  in  shape  until  they  are  sold  and  in  the 

Locke  says  in  this  discourse  on  the  human 
understanding  :  "  The  only  sure  way  of  mak- 
ing known  the  signification  of  the  name  of  any 
simple  idea  is  by  presenting  to  his  senses  that 
subject  which  may  produce  it  in  his  mind,  and 
make  him  actually  have  an  idea  that  word 
stands  for."  Although  1  am  a  very  poor 
draughtsman  at  best,  1  will  attempt  to  furnish 
a  few  drawings  from  time  to  time,  the  better  to 
convey  my  meaning.  I  will  first  describe  my 
method  of  dressing  a  simple  fly,  then  go  on  to 
the  more  complicated  ones,  and  finally,  giving 
you  a  description  of  mostTall  the  flies  in  general 
use,  leave  you  to  go  on  by  yourselves. 


[To  BK  COKTIMUBD  ] 
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Lake  Mem phrem agog  (Magog  Tor  short)  is 
thirty  miles  long,  and  lies  hall  in  Canada  and 
half  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  always  a 
apice  ot  romance  to  the  young  excursionist  in 
crossing  the  imaginary  boundary  line  which 
stretches  from  shore  to  shore  between  the  two 
countries.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  half  so  ex- 
citing were  it  palpably  delined.  Crossing  the 
equator  is  not  more  trying  to  the  naval  appren- 
tice than  the  custom  house  ordeal  is  to  the 
navigator  ofthese inland  waters;  and  although 
officials  are  civil,  and  even  lenient  as  to  tobacco 
and  spirits,  the  apprehended  tax  on  guns  and 
fishing  rods  rises  up  before  the  unsophisticated 
sportsman  like  the  grim  visage  of  old  Neptune 
coming  over  the  fore  chains.  Nevertheless  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  apprehension  more  of 
a  bugbear  than  a  terror,  having  never  heard  of 
any  inhibition  to  a  sportsman's  spending  his 
ducats  on  the  Canadian  side  during  an  outing 
or  a  summer  sojourn. 

It  is  always  sad  to  contemplate  the  fag  end 
of  anything,  especially  the  fag  end  of  a  watering 
place  season,  and  I  am  sure  the  lake  seems  de- 
serted, and  the  Owl's  Head  and  Mt.  Oxford 
more  than  dreary,  since  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
hauled  ofT.  The  islands,  also,  have  a  weird 
and  lonesome  look  as  they  loom  up  in  the 
mirage  of  the  autumnal  haze  which  rests  on  the 
water,  and  the  long,  gaping  galleries  in  front 
of  the  hotels  seem  like  ghost  walks.  The  low 
of  the  cattle  along  the  shores  has  a  hollow 
sound,  and  the  moon  rests  on  the  water  like  a 
phantom.  Few  rowboats  are  atloat,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  life  stirring  anywhere — no 
ducks,  no  fish  leaping,  no  restless  sandpipers 
on  the  land  wash,  not  even  a  kingfisher.  And 
appearances  do  not  belie  the  facts.  You  can- 
not stir  a  fin  in  these  waters  while  the  sun  is 
crossing  the  equator,  and  all  the  birds  in  the 
woods  lie  low.  Even  the  crow  and  the  bluejay 
hold  their  tongues,  and  the  tap  of  the  wood- 
pecker is  not  heard.  The  sportsman  may  skit- 
ter for  pickerel  along  the  lilypads  of  ponds  and 
rivers  and  evoke  no  sign.  He  may  draw  his 
troll  along  the  lake  shore  without  tempting  the 


smallest  response.  Black  bass,  pickerel,  perch, 
mascalonge,  lake  trout,  even  shiners,  all  lie 
perdu.  I  doubt  if  even  the  baby  trout  in  the 
brooks  would  look  at  the  juiciest  lob  ever  o<- 
fered.  In  the  woods  it  is  the  same.  The  par- 
tridges hug  the  cover,  and  not  a  rabbit  crosses 
the  road.    Why  is  this  thus  ?    Verily,  why  do 

All  that  any  naturalist  knows  about  it  is  that 
at  this  off  period  everything  is  in  a  state  of  qui- 
escence or  lethargy.  A  brisk  blow,  usually 
represented  by  the  equinoctial  storm,  is  needed 
to  siir  up  the  dormant  energies.  This  year 
there  has  been  no  such  meteorological  disturb- 
ance, and  the  transition  from  summer  toautumn 
has  come  so  gradually  as  to  be  hardly  notice- 
able, except  by  the  cooler  nights  and  the  less 
fervid  noonday  sun.  The  ducks  will  now  fly 
one  by  one  as  the  season  passes,  and  there  will 
be  no  rushing  flight  to  escape  a  sudden  visita- 
tion of  nipping  frost.  The  broods  ofpartridges 
will  gradually  separate  in  quest  of  favored 
places  where  the  rose  buds  and  high  bush 
cranberries  still  cling  to  the  twigs  ;  there  will 
be  no  hustling  among  the  squirrels  and  rabbits 
to  gather  forage  for  winter  hoards  ;  the  high- 
holders  and  creepers  won't  have  to  prod  the 
trees  for  grubs,  because  there  is  plenty  of  free 
insect  life  as  yet ;  and  the  giant  "lunge"  will 
quietly  come  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lake  a 
month  hence  to  deposit  their  spawn  on  the 
shallows  at  the  outlet,  and  no  one  will  know  of 
their  coming  or  going  unless  he  is  constantly 
on  the  alert. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  is  some  advantage  in  lin- 
gering through  the  fag  end  of  a  season.  It  is 
like  sitting  up  with  an  invalid.  One  has  undis 
puted  range  of  the  premises.  Here  at  Magog, 
a  little  Canadian  town  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  I  have  the  best  room  in  the  house 
for  a  weekly  charge  that  would  cause  a  million- 
aire to  curl  up  with  disgust.  All  the  summer 
guests  have  departed  since  three  weeks  ago, 
and  only  a  stray  sportsman  or  an  occasional 
commercial  traveler  heaves  in  sight.  The 
banquet  hall  is  deserted,  and  the  pickles  grow 
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stale  in  the  jar.  The  croquet  set  is  scattered 
over  the  lawn,  and  the  hammocks  which  swing 
in  the  wind  are  like  "  two-year-old  bird  nests 
with  holes  in  the  bottom."  The  boys  have 
snatched  the  last  apples  from  the  trees,  and 
there  are  only  piimpkinslert  in  theganten.  At 
evening,  in  the  full  light  of  the  harvest  moon,  I 
pace  the  tenantless  verandas  which  overlook 
the  placid  arm  of  the  lake,  and  trace  the  gleam- 
ing  bridge  of  light  which  spans  it,  and  the  re- 
flection of  Jupiter  sparkling  in  the  depths.  In 
warm  afternoons  I  loll  in  the  sun,  with  old 
Sport,  the  house  dog,  curled  up  beside  me,  and 
watch  the  colors  deepen  in  the  woods.  Every 
day  they  grow  brighter  and  more  intense,  and 
a  fortnight  later  will  blaze  with  supernal  radi- 
ance. 

Meteorologically,  this  September  has  been 
the  most  charming  month  of  the  whole  year. 
August,  they  tell  me,  was  overcast,  damp  and 
disappointing,  but  every  lapsing  hour  of  this 
beneficient  interregnum  seems  to  vie  with  its 
predecessor  in  emulation  of  the  perfect  day. 
There  is  just  enough  air  stirring  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  pure.  The  lake  surface  is  like  a 
mirror  for  the  most  part,  though  an  occasional 
whitTfrom  the  northward  will  ruflle  it  momen- 
tarily, or  a  southerly  breeze  rides  in  on  ihe 
feathery  crests  of  following  waves.  But,  be  it 
breeze  or  zephyr,  the  alternation  is  always 
agreeable,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  there  can  be  any  better  world  than 
ours  in  its  best  moods. 

I  have  often  marvelled  why  there  are  not 
more  laggards  among  the  departing  summer 
guests,  and  why  the  homeward  bound  do  not 
more  often  loiter  by  the  wayside.  By  what  law 
of  equivalents  do  they  hasten  to  exchange  the 
certainties  they  have  for  hypothetical  delights 
they  know  not  of?  This  Magog  has  certainly 
remarkable  advantages  of  location.  Notably 
has  it  the  permanent  attractions  of  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog  and  Ml.  Oxford  always  before  it, 
with  vast  expanses  ol  unbroken  wilderness  to 
the  northward  and  eastward,  and  numerous 
trout  streams  and  partridge  copses  to  engage 
the  sportsman's  attention,  but  it  is  central  to 
many  of  the  most  noted  resorts  in  this  pan  of 
the  continent.  It  is  within  six  hours'  ride  of 
Montreal,    Quebec,    the    Adirondacks,    Lake 


Champlain,  the  White  Mountains,  Lake  Megaiw 
tic,  Moosehead  Lake,  Chandiere  Falls  and  Lake 
Winnipissiogee,  so  that  one  can  change  his 
base  ad  libitum  when  the  other  grows  irksome, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  also  of  cheapness, 
and,  to  some  degree,  of  novelty,  for  it  has 
within  ten  years  past  become  a  characteristic 
French  Canadian  town,  being  populated  by  the 
families  of  seven  hundred  mill  operatives  who 
have  moved  in  for  employment. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  learning  to  choose 
these  simple  by-places,  apart  from  the  public 
swim  ;  and  though  I  do  not  get  as  much  glitter, 
I  am  confident  that  I  get  ten-fold  the  amount 
of  enjoyment  lor  my  money  that  most  men  do. 
Drifting  about,  almost  aimlessly,  J  slip  into 
many  a  quiet  eddy  and  discover  many  a  simple 
secret  that  has  been  hidden  away  in  the 
shadow,  and  I  can  tell  you  (when  1  like)  of  no 
end  of  places  where  the  trout  hide,  as  well  as 
where  they  leap  forth  into  the  garish  light  of 
day,  openly,  and  by  no  means  loath  to  show 
their  freckles.  I  can  go  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Montreal  where  there  is  no  one  to  gainsay 
or  inhibit,  where  there  is  no  proprietor,  club  or 
cabane,  or  sign  of  civilization  to  divert  or  ob- 
struct the  purpose  of  the  hour,  and  no  warden 
to  intercept,  and  catch  you  a  wheelbarrow  load 
of  two-pound  speckled  trout  in  a  half  day's 
tishing.  I  can  show  you  at  the  proper  season, 
yea,  even  now,  so  many  trout  that  the  very 
sight  thereof  will  clog  on  the  eye,  and  the  taste 
therefor  will  become  a  surfeit,  so  that  the  an- 
gler will  presently  be  ready  to  exchange  trout 
for  smoked  herring,  pound  lor  pound,  and  even 
to  pull  stakes  for  home,  fatigued  and  full-fed, 
like  a  leech,  too  plethoric  to  move. 

When  I  say  that  I  can  duplicate  the  spot  and 
the  sport  along  the  entire  Laurentian  slope 
between  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  and  that 
all  of  these  places  are  reasonably  accessible  to 
one  who  will  endure  a  buck-board  ride  of  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  miles,  it  will  become  apparent  to 
you,  Mr.  Harris,  and  to  all  your  readers,  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  lament  the  extinc- 
tion of  Salmo  fontinalis.  It  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  me  at  present,  in  the  face  of  extortions 
for  riparian  leases  and  rod  privileges,  to  be 
able  to  leap  the  barriers  like  a  hound  and  fly 
on  the  wings  of  volition  to  the  uttermost  parts 
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«f  the  wilderness,  where  the  gilded  youth 
'Cometh  not  and  the  turtle  dove  moumeth  not 
for  her  Srst-bom.  The  consciousness  that  I 
^m  able  to  do  this  b  more  satisrying  than  the 
^ifonnance,  Tor  1  cannot  bring  my  catch  out 
«n  eatable  condition,  and  to  catch  merely  to 
destroy  is  not  a  healthy  gratification.    But  I 


will  give  no  clue  to  vandals,  and  so  I  bold  my 
secret  for  those  only  who  arc  worthy.  Mean- 
while I  rest  at  Magog,  under  the  cloud-com- 
pelling summit  of  Mt.  Oxford,  until  the  colder 
weather  and  the  thinning  of  the  leaves  give 
better  promise  of  good  shooting. 


FISHING  IN  THE  BAY  OF  QUINTE. 


Tempted  by  the  alluring  reports  of  the  fish- 
ing that  reached  me  from  Iriends  summering 
on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  a  week's  holiday  and  decide  for  myself 
whether  the  information  I  had  received  was 
well  founded.  My  destination  was  Belleville, 
which  1  reached  by  way  ol  steamer  from  Char- 
lotte. 

I  found  Belleville  a  prosperous  town  with  a 
.population  of  about  nine  thousand,  and,  so  far 
.as  1  could  see,  mainly  devoted  and  supported 
by  the  lumber  trade.  At  Belleville,  by  ar- 
rangement beforehand,  I  wasmet  by  myguide, 
who  informed  me  that  the  best  fishing  was  to 
be  had  at  Trenton,  about  twelve  miles  further 
up  the  bay.  So  we  shipped  on  board  the  good 
steamer  "Varuna,"  Captain  Porte,  master,  lo 
whom  we  commend  all  those  who  aie  fond  ot 
a  good  story  well  told.  On  arriving  at  Tren- 
fjOTi,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trent 
River,  and  which  town,  by  the  bye,  boasts  of 
the  largest  lumber  mills  in  Canada,  I  put  up  at 
the  Proctor  House,  kept  by  Mr.  Ventress,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  comfortable  bed  and 
good  meals,  which,  together  combined,  form 
after  all  the  principal  desideratum  of  a  traveler. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  stopping  at  the  hotel 
so  many  people  hailing  from  "  the  States,"  and 
all  drawn  here  by  the  reports  of  the  good  sport 
lo  be  had.  I  confess  that  it  was  the  black  bass 
lishing  that  enticed  me  to  that  region,  but  t 
found  many  there  who  were  bent  on  catching 
the  King  of  pikes,  yclept  the  mascalonge.  I 
had  heard  much  ol  this  great  lish,  but  had 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  one,  so  was  cu- 


rious as  to  their  mode  of  capture.     My  c 
ity  was  soon  to  be  assuaged,  but  i 
1  little  dreamed  of. 

Early  on  the  morning  following  my  arrival,, 
accompanied  by  my  guide,  1  started  in  quest 
of  thai  gamy  fish  the  black  bass.  By  i2  o'clock 
I  had  succeeded  in  boating  eight,  the  largest 
weighing  three  and  three-quarter  pounds,  the 
remainder  varying  from  that  to  two  and  a  half. 
My  outfit  consisted  of  a  seven^junce  Leonard 
split  bamboo  rod,  a  Vom  Hofe  red  with  fifty 
yards  of  enameled  line,  a  six-ibot  single  gut 
leader  and  a  No.  3  lorged  Limerick  hook. 
The  bait  used  was  a  live  minnow.  I  have 
fished  the  waters  in  many  States  for  these  fish, 
but  must  give  the  palm  for  gameness  to  the 
black  bass  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  In  their  en- 
deavors to  escape  I  have  repeatedly  seen  them 
leap  from  the  water  four  or  five  times  (and  on 
one  occasion  I  counted  seven  distinct  leaps) 
before  bringing  them  to  the  net. 

Fishing  in  close  prwimity  to  me  was  a  gen- 
tleman apd  his  wife  from  New  York.  1  was 
attracted  by  their  boat,  which  for  completeness 
and  comfort  excelled  anything  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  learned  afterward  that  it  was  built  at  Clay- 
ton, on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  but  a  type 
of  hundreds  of  others  in  use  by  the  guides  ot 
that  section.  Both  the  lady  and  gentleman 
were  enjoying  good  luck,  and  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  by  the  skillful  manner  in  which  the 
lady  handled  her  fish.  My  guide  informed  me 
that  she  was  Mrs.  Macpherson,  a  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Roach,  the  great  shipbuilder. 
That  afternoon  1  caught  eight  mo^e  beauties. 
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making  sixteen  in  all  for  my  day's  catch,  and 
when  I  say  that  1  lost  four  or  five  more,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  I  was  kept  pretty  busy  for  the 
better  part  of  the  day. 

1  found,  on  my  return  to  the  hotel  that  eve- 
ning, that  several  large  catches  of  black  bass 
were  made,  and  that  two  mascalonge  had  been 
caught.  This  latter  fact  was  of  especial  inter- 
est to  me,  as  I  had,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
never  seen  one,  although  1  had  heard  much  of 
their  game  qualities. 

The  two  hsh  were  laid  out  in  front  oi  the 
hotel,  where  they  soon  became  the  cynosure  of 
a  hundred  pairs  of  eyes.  They  weighed,  so  I 
was  told,  twenly-five  and  thirty-one  pounds  re- 
spectively, and  were  caught  by  a  New  York 
gentleman.  They  were  fine  fish,  reminding 
me  more  of  a  gigantic  pickerel  than  anything 
else.  That  evening  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  one  of  the  guides,  and  was  by  him  shown 
the  means  used  to  capture  these  monsters. 
Never  was  I  more  surprised.  Here  is  a  fish  of 
whose  game  qualities  I  had  read  much  and 
heard  more,  angled  for  and  caught  in  the  most 
unsportsmanlike  manner  conceivable.  As  near 
as  I  can  explain  it,  the  modus  ofitrandi  is  as 
follows  :  Two  stout  poles,  about  ten  feet  long 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  butt, 
tapering  lo  about  an  inch  at  the  tip,  are  out- 
rigged  from  either  side  of  the  boat  just  in  front 
ol  the  angler  (Heaven  save  the  mark),  who  sits 
m  the  stem.  Attached  to  each  of  the  poles  is 
a  line  very  similar  to  the  handline  used  in 
catching  codfish.  Attached  to  this  line  is  a 
spoon,  the  favorite  for  these  waters  being  a 
No.  8  or  9  Skinner.  The  line  in  length  varies 
from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  according  to  depth  of  water  fished  in.  At 
extreme  end  of  each  pole  is  a  small  bell.  As 
soon  as  a  fish  strikes  the  spoon  the  bell  rings. 


and  the  "  sportsman,"  by  means  of  a  guy  line, 
begins  to  pull  the  fish  in  hand  over  hand.  As 
I  was  informed  by  one  of  these  lovers  of  mas- 
calonge fishing,  here  commences  the  tug  of 
war,  and  chat  "  much  skill  is  needed  to  play 
the  fish."  Great  Scott!  fancy  fishing  for  sal- 
mon with  a  clothesline,  or  fancy  Mr.  Heckscher 
or  Mr.  French  taking  a  boat  and  trolling  for 
striped  bass  at  Newport  in  like  manner !  Ye 
gods  !  think  of  it !  Here  are  men  who  for 
hours  together  will  descant  on  the  game  qual- 
ities of  their  favorite  fish,  of  his  terrific  leaps 
clear  out  of  water,  of  his  lightning-like  rushes, 
his  downward  plunges,  etc.,  ad  injinilum,  and 
then,  in  order  to  beyond  ail  question  firmly 
implant  in  every  one's  mind  that  he  \spar  ex- 
cellence the  king  of  all  fresh-water  game  fish 
(always  barring  salmon),  they  go  out  and  fish 
lor  him  with  a  handline  1 

Can  inconsistency  go  farther  than  this  ?  I 
question  it.  Now,  if  real  sport  is  what  these- 
lovers  of  the  mascalonge  want,  the  means  are 
simple.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  rod  such  as  is 
used  for  striped  bass  fishing,  a  hundred  yards 
of  good  Cultyhunk  line,  a  large  multiplying 
reel,  and  for  bait,  cither  a  live  perch  or,  if  pre- 
pared, a  medium-sized  Skinner  spoon.  Fished 
for  in  this  manner,  I  have  no  doubt  the  masca- 
longe would  afford  grand  sport,  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  those  gentlemen  in  lieu  of  the 
very  unsportsmanlike  procedure  they  now  in- 
dulge in. 

In  writing  as  1  have  it  has  not  been  my  in- 
tention to  tread  on  anyone's  toes,  but  itseemed 
to  me  a  pity  that  men  whom  I  found  such  good 
fellows,  and  who  were  evidently  fond  of  the 
"  gentle  art,"  should  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
away  by  such  mean  devices  in  pursuit  of  their 
favorite  sport. 
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SALMON  FISHING  IN  LABRADOR— A  NEW  THEORY. 


V  Albkandbr  Dbhhisi 


During  my  a.nnua.1  salmon  fishing  excursion 
last  summer  to  the  rivers  on  the  Labrador 
coast  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a 
discovery  was  made  by  me  which  seems  to  be 
an  important  contribution  lo  the  natural  history 
of  salmon  frequenting  these  waters.  Notwith- 
standing my  having  made  some  twenty  tishing 
excursions  to  these  magnificent  rivers,  landing 
on  an  average  not  less  than  five  clean  fish  for 
every  day's  lishing  during  these  years,  I  only 
last  summer  accidentally  learned  a  very  inter- 
esting fact,  which  I  record  for  the  information 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

In  the  first  week  of  last  July  we  left  the  river 
Mingan,  my  fishing  headquarters  for  the  season, 
to  examine  and  explore  a  small  river  named 
Tupitagan,  and  to  test  its  fly-fish  capabilities. 
The  Indians  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  post 
of  Mingan  had  informed  me  that  this  never  was 
frequented  by  salmon.  On  it  were  a  number 
of  good-looking  pools.  From  its  small  size  and 
rather  out-of-the  way  situation,  fly  fishing  there 
had  never  been  tried,  though  all  the  latter  and 
better  known  rivers  of  the  coast  had  been  suc- 
cessfully fished  for  many  seasons.  The  weather 
during  the  previous  fortnight  having  been 
dry  and  hot,  we  found  the  water  low  and 
warm.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  only 
tried  for  one  day,  without  success. 

The  Government  lessee  of  the  net  fishing  for 
salmon  in  the  tidal  waters  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  was  a  very  intelligent  French  Cana- 
dian named  Girard,  who  came  to  my  tent  near 
his  house  to  have  the  usual  chat  about  fishing 
matters.  During  oUr  discussion  as  to  the  fact 
whether  salmon  which  had  once  entered  the 
fresh  water  of  the  river  often  returned  to  the 
salt  water  again  before  making  their  final  as- 
cent to  their  spawning  grounds,  he  asserted 
that  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  ;  that  he 
had  completely  proved  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  judging  not  only  by  the  color  and 
general  appearance  of  the  fish,  but  hy  a  far 
more  efficient  test.  He  stated  that  as  soon  as 
they  entered  fresh  water  they  began  to  lose 
their  teeth,  and  when  they  had  been  some  time 


in  it  they  had  lost  all  of  them.  He  said  if  he 
had  fifty  salmon  handed  to  him  in  a  dark  room, 
some  from  the  river  and  some  from  the  sea,  he 
could  easily  separate  them  into  two  lots — those 
without  teeth  from  the  river  and  those  with 
teeth  Irom  the  sea,  and  that  the  color  and  gen- 
eral look  of  the  fish,  when  examined  by  day- 
light, would  confirm  his  selection. 

Having  caught  with  (he  fly  more  than  3,ooo 
salmon  on  that  coast ;  having  previously  known 
or  met  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  for  the  last 
twenty  years  had  fished  various  rivers  of  that 
territory  ;  having  come  in  contact  with  many 
lessees  for  net  fishing  salmon  and  read  most  of 
the  books  on  the  natural  history  of  this  fish, 
without  hearing  or  reading  any  statement  to 
this  effect,  1  thought  the  man  was  chaffing  me, 
and  probably  intimated  as  much  to  him.  He 
then  good-naturedly  called  one  of  his  children 
from  the  adjacent  house  and  told  them  to  bring 
from  his  salmon  storehouse  the  two  fish  they 
had  that  morning  taken  from  his  nets.  This 
was  done,  and  when  examined,  one,  bright  as 
silver,  evidently  from  the  sea,  had  a  formidable 
mouih  full  of  sharp  teeth ;  the  other,  which 
had  lost  much  of  its  brightness,  and  had  all  the 
signs  of  having  been  in  the  river,  had  scarcely 
a  tooth  in  its  head — a  few  quite  loose  odd  teeth 
being  all  that  were  visible.  My  next  question 
to  him  was  naturally,  "  How  did  you  make 
this  discovery?"  His  answer  was  curious, 
showing  in  how  simple  a  manner  such  prob- 
lems are  oflen  found  out.  His  statement  was 
this: 

"One  Saturday  Bfiennon,  wme  (hrec  jrean  ago,  1  vrail  lo 
tic  up  lAy  nets  for  the  w««k]y  dose  time,  and  found  id  them 
two  uIdhd,  just  such  a%  are  lying  there  belore  as.    I  £gLve 

lo  carry  to  the  houu.  PrH«Dt[y  ihe  remsrited:  'Dad,  tliii 
fiah  bus  DO  leelh  I '  Thii  led  me  lo  exainiiu!  ii  careiully :  it 
wai  endeotiy,  by  the  color,  a  Gih  that  had  been  some  time  in 
the  river,  and  it  wai  loothleia.  Skce  that  time  I  hare  izare- 
iuUy  examined  all  fifh  caught  in  my  neu,  ajtd  found  the  reialt 

The  following  day  we  left  that  river  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Sl  John,  and,  alter  a  delay  of  two 
days,  ascended  it  in  canoes  some  twenty  miles 
to  its  noted  pools.     We  had  at  this  time  twenty- 
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four  hours  of  welcome,  heavy  rain,  which  raised 
the  river  two  feet  and  brought  down  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  giving  us  a  splendid 
chance  for  the  next  ten  days,  during  which  my 
nephew  and  self  landed  i6o  fish  and  hooked 
and  lost  some  forty  to  Rfty  additional  ones.  All 
of  these  were  most  carefully  examined,  with  the 
result  that  nearly  all  were  quite  toothless.  A 
few  of  them,  evidently  later  from  the  sea,  had 
some  straggling,  loose  teeth.  These  pools  we 
fished  were  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  salmon  had  begun  to 
reach  them  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  date  of 
our  visit.  Some  of  those  we  caught  had  there- 
fore been  a  long  time  out  of  the  sea.  We  then 
returned  to  the  Mingan  River  and  caught  some 
forty  more  fish.  A  careful  examination  of  them 
gave  the  same  result  as  on  the  St.  John.  Be- 
fore leaving  Mingan  for  the  Tupitagan  we  had 
caught  there  some  fifty  fish,  in  addition  to  some 
half  dozen  kelts,  but  being  then  ignorant  of  the 
toothless  problem,  the  mouths  of  none  of  them 
were  examined,  anJ,  as  we  were  at  that  latter 
season  unable  to  obtain  any  kelts,  could  get  no 
evidence  as  to  the  regrowth  of  their  teeth. 

At  the  Mingan  Post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany there  was  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
number  of  the  hunters  ot  Che  Montagnais  Indian 
tribe,  who  al!  confirmed  the  statement  that 
salmon  lose  their  teeth  soon  after  entering  fresh 
water.  When  cross  questioned  on  the  subject 
they  answered  :  "It  is  Just  the  same  as  deer 
lose  their  horns,  bears,  martens  and  other  ani- 
mals their  fur,  and  lobsters  change  their  shells 
every  year,"  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
this  fact,  of  which  we  obtained  such  ample  evi- 
dence, and  which  a  slight  amount  of  observa- 
tion would  have  easily  detected,  has  been  over- 
looked by  so  many  experienced  professional 
-and  amateur  fishermen.  I  have  conversed  with 
many  of  both  classes  on  the  coast  and  since  my 
return,  but  none  were  aware  of  this  peculiarity. 
This  in  the  case  of  fly- fishermen  may  in  some 
measure  be  accounted  for;  when  a  fish  has 
been  gaHed  or  landed  by  a  net  they  leave  the 
detaching  of  the  hook  to  the  gafier,  and  there- 
fore do  not  see  the  mouth  of  the  fish. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  coming 
fishing  season  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  this 
problem  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  and 


reported  on,  especially  in  the  case  of  kelts 
What  may  be  the  case  of  salmon  in  the  rivers 
of  Great  Britain  others  must  demonstrate,  but 
il  found  to  correspond  in  any  measure  with 
those  of  the  rivers  of  Labrador,  the  fact  may 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  much 
argued  question  :  "  Do  salmon  feed  in  fresh 
water  ? "  The  mouths  of  the  toothless  salmon 
we  caught  could  have  no  holding  power  over 
small  fish — one's  hand  could  be  rubbed  hard 
along  both  upper  and  lower  jaw  without  the 
least  obstruction,  while  a  salmon,  if  caught  in 
or  just  out  of  salt  water,  would  in  like  circum- 
stances cut  the  hand  severely. 

My  visits  to  Labrador  during  the  summers 
of  iS89and  1890  proved  that  there  is  a  great 
diversity  during  a  whole  season  in  the  freedom 
with  which  salmon  will  take  an  artificial  fly. 
In  both  these  years  the  salmon  in  all  these 
rivers  seemed  to  be  equally  numerous  ;  but  the 
season  of  1889  was  probably  the  worst  on  rec- 
ord, while  1890  was  one  ot  the  best.  Take  the 
three  following  rivers  as  examples  :  The  God- 
bout  was  fished  by  the  same  three  rods  both 
seasons,  and  for  about  twenty  days  on  each 
occasion;  the  first-named  year  the  score  was 
about  zoo  fish,  the  last  year  503.  1  partially 
fished  the  Mingan  River  both  years,  and  cer- 
tainly three  fish  could  have  been  taken  in  [890 
lor  one  in  1889.  The  river  Romatne  gave  a 
still  more  marked  difference,  In  1889  it  was 
fished  by  two  gentlemen  from  the  north  of 
England ;  both  were  skillful,  experienced  and 
enthusiastic  fishermen.  Their  score  only 
reached  some  forty-five  fish.  Several,  however, 
weighed  over  forty  pounds.  Last  summer  the 
river  was  leased  and  fished  by  an  American 
gentleman — the  only  rod  on  it,  except  for  two 
days,  when  he  was  absent.  His  score  for  some 
fifteen  days'  fishing  was  103  fish  landed,  and 
many  large  salmon  lost.  During  his  two  days' 
absence  two  friends  of  his  caught  forty  fish. 
The  report  made  to  me  by  the  guardian  of  the 
river  was  that,  during  1889,  time  after  time, 
five,  ten  or  even  fifteen  rises  would  be  made  at 
the  fly  without  one  fish  being  hooked  ;  while  in 
1890,  during  all  the  season,  they  took  the  fly 

The  Romaine  is  a  large,  noble  stream,  pro- 
bably the  most  sporting  river  in  the  world 
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THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER. 


Upon  it  I  have  had  many  red-letter  days  iti 
years  gone  by,  the  score  on  one  of  which  1  may 
here  mention.  I  landed  at  the  river  about 
noon  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  July,  some 
eight  years  ago.  No  one  had  fished  it  that 
season,  and  before  dark  1  had  landed  one  of 
thirty-six  pounds,  one  of  twenty-six  pounds,  two 
of  twenty-four  pounds  and  four  ot  twelve 
pounds.  On  thai  day  every  tish  that  rose  was 
hooked,  and  every  fish  hooked  landed — a  won- 
derful piece  of  luck.  There  was  not  a  minute's 
rest  from  almost  the  first  cast  till  the  last  hsh 
was  landed,  when  nearly  dark ;  then  I  was 
obliged  to  return  to  our  steam  yacht,  being 
exhausted,  and  very  sad  at  having  to  leave  the 
river.  Every  salmon  fisher  knows  there  are 
days  on  and  days  off  without  any  apparent 
reason  ;  but  in  the  two  years  above  mentioned 
this  was  a  marked  characteristic  not  of  the 
days,  but  of  the  whole  season. 

It  may  be  well  to  close  these  remarks  with 
the  information  that,  at  a  sale  held  at  Quebec 
in  January,  1890,  conjointly  by  the  Government 


of  Quebec  and  the  owners  of  the  seigneury  o( 
Mingan,  ten-year  leases  for  fly  Ashing  for  sal- 
mon on  all  the  rivers  of  the  Labrador  coast 
were  disposed  of  by  auction.  The  largest  and 
besl-known  rivers  were  leased  either  to  gentle- 
men or  fishing  clubs  from  the  United  States  ; 
consequently,  it  is  now  nearly  impossible  for 
an  outsider  to  rent  first-class  salmon  fishing  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada. 
Some  interesting  details  of  the  individual 
scores  made  on  these  rivers  during  the  last 
twenty  years  might  be  here  added,  but  such  an 
extension  of  this  article  would  be  inopportune. 
In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  what  the  fishery 
has  been,  I  will  quote  my  scdres  during  the 
two  best  seasons  I  have  had,  viz. :  186  fish, 
averaging  ia>i  lbs.,  in  nineteen  days'  consecu- 
tive fishing  during  the  summer  of  1873,  and  174 
fish,  averaging  loji  lbs.,  in  twenty  days  in  the 
season  of  1888.  My  highest  season's  average 
has  been  17^  lbs.  for  sixty  fish  landed  in  ten 
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"  PLAIN  CHRISTIAN  TROUT  FISHINV" 


By  Fkank  R.  Stockton. 


"Well,  sir."  said  old  Peter,  as  he  came  out 
on  the  porch  with  his  pipe,  "  so  you  came  here 
to  go  lishin'  ?  " 

Peter  Gruse  was  the  owner  of  the  farmhouse 
where  I  had  arrived  that  day  just  before  sup- 
per time.  He  was  a  short,  strong-built  old 
man,  with  a  pair  of  pretty  daughters,  and  little 
gold  rings  in  his  ears.  Two  things  distin- 
guished him  from  the  farmers  in  the  country 
round  about:  one  was  the  rings  in  his  ears  and 
the  other  was  the  large  and  comfortable  house 
in  which  he  kept  his  pretty  daughters.  The 
other  farmers  in  that  region  had  fine  large 
barns  for  their  cattle  and  horses,  but  very  poor 
houses  for  their  daughters.  Old  Peter's  ear. 
rings  were  indirectly  connected  with  his  house. 
He  had  not  always  lived  among  those  moun- 
tains. He  had  been  on  the  sea,  where  his  ears 
were  decorated,  and  he  had  traveled  a  good 
deal  on  land,  where  he  had  ornamented  his 
mind  with  many  ideas  which  were  not  in  gen- 
eral use  in  the  part  of  his  State  in  which  he 
was  bom.  His  house  stood  a  little  back  from 
the  high  road,  and  if  a  traveler  wished  to  be 
entertained  Peter  was  generally  willing  to  take 
him  in,  provided  he  had  left  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily at  home.  The  old  man  himself  had  no  ob- 
jection to  wives  and  children,  but  his  two 
pretty  daughters  had. 

These  young  women  had  waited  on  their 
father  and  myself  at  supper  time,  one  contin- 
ually bringing  hot  griddle  cakes  and  the  other 
giving  me  every  opportunity  to  test  the  relative 
merits  of  the  seven  diflerent  kinds  of  preserved 
fruit  which,  in  little  glass  plates,  covered  the 
otherwise  unoccupied  spaces  on  the  table  cloth. 
The  latter,  when  she  found  that  there  was  no 
further  possible  way  of  serving  us,  presumed 
to  sit  down  at  the  comer  of  the  table  and  begin 
her  supper.  But  in  spite  of  this  apparent  hu- 
mility, which  was  only  a  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, there  was  that  in  the  general  air  of  the 
pretty  daughters  which  left  no  doubt  in  the 


mind  of  the  intelligent  observer  that  they  stood 
at  the  wheel  in  that  house.  There  was  a  son 
of  fourteen,  who  sat  at  table  with  us,  but  he  did 
not  appear  to  count  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  understood  that  there 
was  good  fishing  hereabout,  and,  at  any  rate, 
I  should  like  to  spend  a  few  days  among  these 
hills  and  mountains." 

"  Well,"  said  Peter,  "  there's  trout  in  some 
of  our  streams,  though  not  as  many  as  there 
used  to  be,  and  there's  hills  a  plenty,  and 
mountains,  too,  if  you  choose  to  walk  fur 
enough.  They're  a  good  deal  furder  off  than 
they  look.  What  did  you  bring  with  you  to 
fish  with  ?  " 

-'  Nothing  at  all,"  I  answered.  "  I  was  told 
in  the  town  that  you  were  a  great  fisherman, 
and  that  you  could  let  me  have  all  the  tackle  I 
would  need." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  old  Peter,  resting  his 
pipe-hand  on  hjs  knee  and  looking  steadfastly 
at  me,  "You're  the  queerest  fishernian  I've 
see'd  yet.  Nigh  every  year  Some  two  or  three 
of  'em  stop  here  in  the  fishin'  season,  and  there 
was  never  a  man  who  didn't  bring  his  jinted 
pole,  and  his  reels,  and  his  lines,  and  his  hooks, 
and  his  dry-goods  flies,  and  his  whiskey  flask 
with  a  long  strap  to  it.  Now,  if  you  want  all 
these  things,  I  haven't  got  'em." 

"  Whatever  you  use  yoursell  will  suit  me,"  I 
answered. 

■'  All  right,  then,"  said  he.  "  111  do  the  best 
1  can  lor  you  in  the  momin'.  But  it's  plain 
enough  to  me  that  you're  not  a  game  fisher- 
man, or  you  wouldn't  come  here  without  your 
tools." 

To  this  remark  I  made  answer  to  the  effect 
thai,  although  I  was  very  fond  of  fishing,  my 
pleasure  in  it  did  not  depend  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  appliances  of  professional  sport. 

"Perhaps  you  think,"  said  the  old  man, 
from  the  way  I  spoke,  that  I  don't  believe  them 
fellers  with  the  Jinted  poles  can  ketch  fish,  but 
it  ain't  so.  That  old  story  about  the  little  boy 
with  the  pin-hook,  who  ketchcd  all  the  fish, 
while  the  gentleman  with  the  modem  improve- 
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ments,  who  slood  alongside  of  him,  kcp' 
throwin'  out  his  beautiful  flies  and  never  got 
nothin',  is  a  pure  lie.  The  fancy  chaps,  who 
must  have  ev'iythin'  jist  so,  gen'rally  gils  fish, 
Bui  for  all  that,  I  don't  like  their  way  of  fishin', 
and  I  take  no  stock  in  it  mysell.  I've  been 
fishin'  on  and  off,  ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy, 
and  I've  caught  nigh  every  kind  there  is,  from 
the  big  lew-fish  and  cavalyoes  down  South,  to 
the  trout  and  minnies  round  about  here.  But 
when  I  ketch  a  fish  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  try 
to  git, him  on  the  hook,  and  the  next  thing  is 
to  git  him  out  of  the  water  jist  as  soon  as  1  kin. 
I  don't  put  in  no  time  worrin'  him.  There's 
only  two  animals  in  the  world  that  likes  to 
worry  smaller  creeturs  a  good  while  afore  they 
kill  'em  ;  one  is  the  cat  and  the  other  is  what 
they  call  the  game  fisherman.  This  kind  of  a 
feller  never  goes  after  no  fish  that  don't  mind 
being  ketched.  He  goes  fur  them  kinds  that 
loves  their  home  in  the  water  and  hates  most 
to  leave  it,  and  he  makes  it  jist  as  hard  fur  'em 
as  he  kin.  What  the  game  fisher  likes  is  the 
smallest  kind  of  a  hook,  the  thinnest  line,  and 
H  fish  that  it  takes  a  good  while  to  weaken. 
The  longer  the  weak'nin'  business  kin  be  spun 
out,  the  more  the  sport.  The  idee  is  lo  let  the 
fish  think  there's  a  chance  for  him  to  git  away. 
That's  jist  like  the  cat  with  her  mouse.  She 
lets  the  little  creetur  hop  off,  but  the  minnit  he 
gits  fur  enough  away  she  jumps  on  him  and 
jabs  him  with  her  claws,  and  then,  if  there's 
any  game  left  in  him,  she  lets  him  try  again. 
Of  course  the  game  fisher  could  have  a  strong 
line  and  a  stout  pole  and  git  his  fish  in  a  good 
sight  quicker  if  he  wanted  to,  but  that  wouldn't 
be  sport.  He  couldn't  give  him  the  butt  and 
spin  him  out,  and  reel  him  in,  and  let  him 
jump  and  run  till  his  pluck  is  clean  worn  out. 
Now,  I  likes  to  git  my  fish  ashore  with  all  the 
pluck  in  'em.  it  makes  'em  taste  better.  And 
as  fur  fun,  I'll  be  bound  I've  had  jist  as  much 
of  that,  and  more,  too,  than  most  of  these  fel- 
lers who  are  so  dreadful  anxious  to  have  every- 
thin'jist  right,  and  think  they  can't  go  hshin' 
tili  they've  spent  enough  money  to  buy  a  suit 
of  Sunday  clothes.  As  a  gen'ral  rule  they're  a 
solemn  lot,  and  work  pretty  hard  at  their  fun. 
When  1  work  I  want  to  be  paid  fur  it,  and 
when  I  go  in  fur  fun  I  want  to  take  it  easy  and 


cheerful.  Now  I  wouldn't  say  so  much  agen 
these  fellers,"  said  old  Peler,  as  he  arose  and 
put  his  empty  pipe  on  a  little  shelf  under  the 
porch  roof,  "  if  it  wasn't  for  one  thing,  and  that 
is,  that  they  think  that  their  kind  of  fishin'  is 
the  only  kind  worth  considerin'.  The  way  they 
look  down  upon  plain  Christian  fishin'  is 
enough  to  rile  a  hitchin'  post.  I  don't  want  to 
say  nothin'  agen  no  man's  way  of  attendin'  to 
his  own  affairs,  whether  it's  kitchen-gardenin' 
or  whether  it's  fishin',  if  he  says  nothin'  agen 
my  way  ;  but  when  he  looks  down  on  me,  and 
grins  at  me,  I  waiit  to  haul  myself  up  and  grin 
at  him,  if  I  kin.  And  in  this  case  I  kin.  I 
s'pose  the  house-cat  and  the  cat-fisher  (by 
which  I  don't  mean  the  man  who  fishes  for  cat- 
fish) was  both  made  as  they  is,  and  they  can't 
help  it ;  but  that  don't  give  'em  no  right  to  put 
on  airs  before  other  bein's,  who  gits  their  meat 
with  a  square  kill.  Good  night.  And  since 
I've  talked  so  much  about  it,  I've  a  mind  to  go 
fisbin'  with  you  to-morrow  myself. " 

The  next  morning  found  old  Peter  of  the 
same  mind,  and  after  breakfast  he  proceeded 
to  fit  me  out  for  a  day  of  what  he  called  "  plain 
Christian  trout  fishin'."  He  gave  me  a  reed 
rod  about  nine  feet  long,  tight,  strong  and 
nicely  balanced.  The  tackle  he  produced  was. 
not  of  a  fancy  order,  but  his  lines  were  of  fine, 
strong  linen,  and  his  hooks  were  of  good  shape, 
clean  and  sharp,  and  snooded  to  the  lines  with 
a  neatness  that  indicated  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  had  been  where  he  learned  to  wear  little 
gold  rings  in  his  ears. 

"  Here  are  some  of  these  feather  insects,"  he 
said,  "which  you  kin  take  along  if  you  like." 
And  he  handed  me  a  paper  containing  a  few 
artificial  flies.  "They're  pretty  nat'ral,"  he 
said,  "  and  the  hooks  is  good.  A  man  who 
came  here  fishin'  gave  'em  to  me,  but  I  sha'n't 
want  'em  to-day.  At  this  time  of  year  grass- 
hoppers is  the  best  bait  in  the  kind  of  place 
where  we're  goin'  to  fish.  The  stream,  after  it 
comes  down  from  the  mountain,  runs  through 
half  a  mile  of  medder  land  before  it  strikes  into- 
the  woods  agen,  A  grasshopper  is  a  little 
creetur  that's  got  as  much  conceit  as  if  his 
jinled  legs  was  fish  poles,  and  he  thinks  he  kin 
jump  over  this  narrer  run  of  water  whenever 
he  pleases ;  but  he  don't  always  do  it,  and  then. 
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ir  he  doesn't  git  snapped  up  by  the  trout  that 
lie  along  the  banks  in  the  medder,  he  is  floated 
along  into  the  woods,  where  there's  always  fish 
enough  to  come  to  the  second  table." 

Having  got  me  ready,  Peter  took  his  own 
particular  pole,  which  he  assured  me  he  had 
used  far  eleven  years,  and  hooking  on  his  left 
arm  a  good-sized  basket,  which  his  elder  pretty 
daughter  had  packed  with  cold  meat,  bread, 
butter  and  preserves,  we  started  forth  lor  a 
three-mile  walk  to  the  fishing  ground.  The 
day  was  a  favorable  one  for  our  purpose,  the 
sky  beiHg  sometimes  overclouded,  which  was 
good  for  fishing,  and  also  for  walking  on  a 
high  road  ;  and  sometimes  bright,  which  was 
goodforefTects  of  mountain  scenery.  Not  far 
from  the  spot  where  old  Peter  proposed  to  be- 
gin our  sport  a  small  frame  house  stood  by  the 
roadside,  and  here  the  old  man  halted  and  en- 
tered the  open  door  without  knocking  or  giving 
so  much  as  a  premonitory  stamp.  I  followed, 
imitating  my  companion  in  leaving  my  pole 
outside,  which  appeared  to  be  the  only  cere- 
mony that  the  etiquette  of  those  parts  required 
of  visitors.  In  the  room  we  entered  a  small 
man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  sat  mending  a  basket 
handle.    He  nodded  to  Peter  and  Peter  nodded 

"  We've  come  up  a-fishin'."  said  the  old  man. 
"  Kin  your  boys  give  us  some  grasshoppers  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  they've  got  any  ready 
ketched,"  said  he,  "for  I  reckon  I  used  what 
they  had  this  mornin'.  But  they  kin  git  you 
some.  Here,  Dan.  you  and  Sile  go  and  ketch 
Mr.  Gruse  and  this  young  man  some  grasshop- 
pers. Take  that  mustard  box  and  see  that  you 
git  it  full." 

Peter  and  1  now  took  seats,  and  the  conver- 
sation began  about  a  black  cow  which  Peter 
had  to  sell,  and  which  the  other  was  willing  to 
buy  if  the  old  man  would  trade  for  sheep,  which 
animals,  however,  the  basket  mender  did  not 
appear  just  at  that  time  to  have  in  his  posses- 
sion. As  1  was  not  very  much  interested  in 
this  subject,  I  walked  to  the  back  door  and 
watched  two  small  bo]^  in  scanty  shirts  and 
trousers,  and  ragged  straw  hats,  who  were 
darting  about  in  the  grass  catching  grasshop- 
pers, of  which  insects,  judging  by  the  frequent 


pounces  of  the  boys,  there  seemed  a  plentital 
supply. 

"  Got  it  full  ?  "  said  their  father,  when  the 
boys  came  in, 

"Crammed."  said  Dan. 

Old  Peter  took  the  little  can,  pressed  the  top 
flrmly  on.  put  it  in  his  coat-tajl  pocket  and  rose 
to  go.  '■  You'd  better  think  about  that  cow, 
Bamey,"  said  he.  He  said  nothing  to  the  boys 
about  the  box  of  bait ;  but  I  could  not  let  them 
catch  grasshoppers  for  us  for  nothing,  and  I 
took  a  dime  from  my  pocket  and  gave  it  to  Dan. 
Dan  grinned  and  Sile  looked  sheepishly  happy, 
and  at  the  sight  of  the  piece  of  silver  an  expres- 
sion of  interest  came  overthe  face  ofthe  father. 
"Wait  a  minute,"  said  he,  and  he  went  into  a 
little  room  that  seemed  to  be  a  kitchen.  Re- 
turning, he  brought  with  him  a  small  string  ot 
trout.  "  Do  you  want  to  buy  some  fish  ?  "  be 
said.  "These  is  nice  fresh  ones.  I  ketched 
'em  this  mornin'." 

To  offer  to  sell  fish  to  a  man  who  is  just 
about  to  go  out  to  catch  them  for  himself  might, 
in  most  cases,  be  considered  an  insult,  but  it 
was  quite  evident  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
intended  by  Bamey.  He  probably  thought 
that,  if  I  bought  grasshoppers,  I  might  buy  fish. 
"  You  kin  have  'em  for  a  quarter,"  he  said. 

It  was  derogatory  to  my  pride  to  buy  fish  at 
such  a  moment,  but  the  man  looked  very  poor, 
and  there  was  a  shade  of  anxiety  on  his  face 
which  touched  me.  Old  Peter  stood  by  with- 
out saying  a  word.  "  It  might  be  well."  I  said, 
turning  to  him,  "  to  buy  these  fish,  for  we  may 
not  catch  enough  for  supper." 

"Such  things  do  happen,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "if  we  have  these  we  shall 
feel  safe  in  any  case."  And  I  took  the  fish  and 
gave  the  man  a  quarter.  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
a  professional  act,  but  the  trout  were  welt  worth 
the  money,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  doing  a  deed 
of  charity. 

Old  Peter  and  I  now  took  our  rods  and 
crossed  the  road  into  an  enclosed  field,  and 
thence  into  a  wide  stretch  of  grass  land, 
bounded  by  hills  in  front  of  us  and  to  the  right, 
while  a  thick  forest  lay  to  the  leR.  We  had 
walked  but  a  short  distance  when  Peter  said  : 
"  I'll  go  down  into  the  woods  and  try  my  luck 
there,  and  you'd  better  go  along  up  stream 
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about  a  quarter  or  a  mile,  to  where  it's  roclc^. 
Fraps  you  ain't  used  to  flshin'  in  the  woods, 
and  you  might  git  your  line  cotchcd,  Youll 
find  the  I  rout 'II  bite  in  the  rough  water," 

"  Where  is  the  stream  ? "  I  asked, 

"This  is  it,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  little 
brook,  which  was  scarcely  too  wide  for  me  to 
step  across,  "  and  there's  fish  righl  here,  but 
they're  hard  to  ketch,  fur  they  git  plenty  of  good 
livin"  and  are  mighty  sassy  about  their  eatin'. 
But  you  kin  ketch  'em  up  there." 
.  Old  Peter  now  went  down  toward  the  woods, 
while  I  walked  up  the  little  stream.  I  had 
seen  trout  brooks  before,  but  never  one  so 
diminutive  as  this.  However,  when  I  came 
nearer  to  the  point  where  the  stream  issued 
from  between  two  of  the  foothills  of  the  moun- 
tains which  lifted  their  forest-covered  heights 
in  the  distance,  I  found  it  wider  and  shallower, 
breaking  over  its  rocky  bottom  in  sparkling 
little  cascades. 

Fishing  in  such  a  jolly  little  stream,  sur- 
rounded by  this  mountain  scenery,  and  with 
the  privileges  of  the  beautiful  situation  alt  to 
mysell,  would  have  been  a  joy  to  me  if  I  had 
had  never  a  bite.  But  no  such  ill  luck  befell 
.me.  Peter  had  given  me  the  can  of  grasshop- 
pers after  putting  half  of  them  into  his  own 
bait  box,  and  these  I  used  with  much  success. 
It  was  grasshopper  season,  and  the  trout  were 
evidently  on  the  lookout  for  them.  I  fished  in 
the  ripples  under  the  littlewaterfalls,  and  every 
now  and  then  I  drew  out  a  lively  trout.  Most 
of  these  were  of  moderate  sine,  and  some  of 
them  might  have  been  called  small.  The  tai^e 
ones  probably  fancied  the  forest  shades,  where 
old  Peter  went.  But  all  I  caught  were  fit  for 
the  table,  and  I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  my  sport. 

About  noon  I  began  to  feet  hungry,  and 
thought  it  time  to  look  up  the  old  man,  who 
had  the  lunch  basket.  I  walked  down  the 
bank  of  the  brook,  and  some  time  before  I 
reached  the  woods  I  came  to  a  place  where  it 
expanded  to  a  width  of  about  ten  feet.  The 
water  here  was  very  clear  and  the  motion 
quiet,  so  that  I  could  easily  see  to  the  bottom, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  foot 
below  the  surface.  Gazing  into  this  transpar- 
ent water  as  I  walked,  I  saw  a  large  trout  glide 


across  the  stream  and  disappear  under  the 
grassy  bank  which  overhung  the  opposite  side. 
I  instantly  stopped.  This  was  a  much  larger 
fish  than  1  had  caught,  and  I  determined  to  try 
for  him. 

I  stepped  back  from  the  bank,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  sight,  and  put  a  fine  grasshopper  on  my 
hook  ;  then  I  lay,  face  downward,  on  the  grass, 
and  worked  myself  slowly  forward  until  1  could 
see  the  middle  of  the  stream  ;  then,  quietly 
raising  my  pole,  I  gave  my  grasshopper  a  good 
swing,  as  if  he  had  made  a  wager  to  jump  over 
the  stream  at  its  widest  part.  But  as  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  failed  in  such  an  ambitious 
endeavor,  especially  if  he  had  been  caught  by 
apuffofwind,  1  let  him  come  down  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  a  little  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  brook.  Grasshoppers  do  not  sink  when 
they  fall  into  the  water,  and  so  I  kept  this  fel- 
low upon  the  surface,  and  gently  moved  him 
along  as  if,  with  all  the  conceit  taken  out  ol 
him  by  the  result  of  his  ill-considered  leap,  he 
was  ignominiously  endeavoring  to  swim  to 
shore.  As  I  did  this  I  saw  the  trout  come  oat 
from  under  the  bank,  move  slowly  toward  the 
grasshopper,  and  stop  directly  under  him. 
Trembling  with  anxiety  and  eager  expectation, 
I  endeavored  to  make  the  movements  of  the 
insect  still  more  natural,  and,  as  far  as  I  was 
able,  I  threw  him  into  a  sudden  perception  ol 
his  danger  and  a  frenzied  desire  to  gel  away. 
But,  either  the  trout  had  had  all  the  grasshop- 
pers he  wanted  or  he  was  able,  from  long  ex- 
perience, to  perceive  the  difference  l>etween  a 
natural  exhibition  of  emotion  and  a  histrionic 
imitation  of  it,  for  he  slowly  turned,  and,  wKh 
a  few  slight  movements  of  his  tail,  glided  back 
under  the  bank.  In  vain  did  the  grasshopper 
continue  his  frantic  efforts  to  reach  the  shore  ; 
in  vain  did  he  occasionally  become  exhausted 
and  sink  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  ;  in 
vain  did  he  do  everything  that  he  knew  to  show 
that  he  appreciated  what  a  juicy  and  delicious 
morsel  he  was,  and  howhefeared  that  the  trout 
might  yet  be  tempted  to  seize  him.  The  fish 
did  not  come  out  again. 

Then  I  withdrew  my  line  and  moved  back 
from  the  stream.  I  now  determined  to  try  Mr. 
Trout  with  a  fly,  and  I  took  out  the  paper  old 
Peter  Gruse  had  given  me.    I  did  not  know 
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exactly  what  kind  of  winged  insects  were  in 
order  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  I  was  sure 
that  yellow  butterflies  were  not  particular  about 
just  what  month  it  was,  so  long  as  the  sun 
shone  warmly.  I  therefore  chose  one  oi  Peter's 
flies  which  was  made  of  the  yellowest  feathers, 
and,  removing  the  snood  and  hook  from  my 
line.  I  hastily  attached  this  fly,  which  was  pro- 
vided with  a  hook  quite  suitable  for  my  desired 
priie.  Crouching  on  the  grass,  I  ^ain  ap- 
proached the  brook.  Gayly  flitting  above  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  water,  in  all  the  fancied 
security  of  tender  youth  and  innocence,  came 
my  yellow  fly.  Backward  and  forward  over 
the  water  he  gracefully  flew,  sometimes  rising 
a  little  into  the  air,  as  if  to  view  the  varied 
scenery  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  then 
settling  for  a  moment  close  to  the  surface  to 
better  inspect  his  glittering  image  as  it  came 
up  from  below,  and  showing  in  his  every  move- 
ment his  intense  enjoyment  of  summer  time 

Out  from  his  dark  retreat  now  came  the 
trout,  and,  settling  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
brook,  he  appeared  to  regard  the  venturesome 
insect  with  a  certain  interest.  But  he  must 
have  detected  the  iron  barb  of  vice  beneath  the 
mask  of  blithefiil  innocence,  for,  after  a  short 
deliberation,  the  trout  turned  and  disappeared 
under  the  bank.  As  he  slowly  moved  away  he 
seemed  to  be  bigger  than  ever.  I  must  catch 
that  fish  !  Surely  he  would  bite  at  something. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  his  mind  was  not 
wholly  unsusceptible  to  emotions  emanating 
from  an  awakening  appetite,  and  I  believed' 
that  if  he  saw  exactly  what  he  wanted  he 
would  not  neglect  an  opportunity  of  availing 
himself  of  it.  But  what  did  he  want?  I  must 
certainly  And  out.  Drawing  myself  back  again, 
I  took  off  the  yellow  fly  and  put  on  another. 
This  was  a  white  one  with  black  blotches,  like 
a  big  miller  moth  which  had  fallen  into  an  ink 
pot.  It  was  surely  a  conspicuous  creature,  and 
as  I  crept  forward  and  sent  it  swooping  over 
the  stream.  I  could  not  see  how  any  trout  with 
a  single  insectivorous  tooth  in  his  head  could 
fail  to  rise  for  such  an  occasion.  But  this  trout 
did  not  rise.  He  would  not  even  come  out 
from  under  his  bank  to  look  at  the  swiftly  flit- 


ting creature.  He  probably  could  sec  it  well 
enough  from  where  he  was. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  I  put  on 
another  fly.  a  green  one  with  a  red  tail.  It  did 
not  look  like  any  insect  I  had  ever  seen,  but  I 
thought  that  the  trout  might  know  more  about 
such  things  than  I.  He  did  come  out  to  look 
at  it,  but  probably  considering  it  a  product  of 
that  modem  xstheticism  which  sacrifices  nat- 
ural beauty  to  mediaeval  crudeness  of  color  and 
form,  he  retired  without  evincing  any  disposi- 
tion to  countenance  this  &tyle  of  art. 

It  was  evident  that  it  would  be  useless  to  put 
on  any  other  flies,  for  the  two  I  had  left  were 
a  good  deal  bedraggled,  and  not  nearly  so  at- 
tractive as  those  I  had  used.  Just  before  leav- 
ing the  house  that  morning  Peter's  son  had 
given  me  a  wooden  match  box  filled  with 
worms  for  bait,  which,  although  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  need.  I  put  in  my  pocket.  As  a  last 
resort  I  resolved  to  try  the  trout  with  a  worm. 
I  selected  the  plumpest  and  most  comely  of  the 
lot.  I  put  a  new  hook  on  my  line.  I  looped 
him  about  it  in  graceful  coils  and  cautiously 
approached  the  water,  as  before.  Now  a  worm 
never  attempts  to  wildly  leap  across  a  flowing 
brook,  nor  does  he  flit  in  thoughtless  innocence 
through  the  sunny  air  and  over  the  bright, 
transparent  stream.  If  he  happens  to  fall  into 
the  water  he  sinks  to  the  bottom  ;  and  if  he  be 
of  a  kind  not  subject  to  drowning,  he  generally 
endeavors  to  secrete  himself  under  a  stone  or 
to  burrow  in  the  soft  mud.  With  this  knowl- 
edge of  his  nature  I  gently  dropped  my  worm 
upon  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  then  al- 
lowed him  slowly  to  sink.  Out  sailed  the  trout 
from  under  the  bank,  but  slopped  before  reach- 
ing the  sinking  worm.  There  was  a  certain 
something  in  his  action  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  disgust  at  the  sight  ofsuch  plebeian  food, 
and  a  fear  seized  me  that  he  might  now  swim 
off  and  pay  no  further  attention  to  my  varied 
baits.  Suddenly  there  was  a  ripple  in  the 
water  and  I  felt  a  pull  on  the  line.  Instantly  I 
struck,  and  then  there  was  a  tug.  My  blood 
boiled  through  every  vein  and  artery,  and  I 
sprang  to  my  feet.  I  did  notgive  him  the  butt ; 
I  did  not  let  him  run  with  yards  of  line  down 
the  brook,  nor  reel  him  in  and  let  him  make 
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another  mad  course  up  stream.  I  did  not  turn 
him  over  as  he  jumped  into  the  air,  nor  en- 
deavor in  any  way  to  show  him  that  I  under- 
stood those  tricks  which  his  depraved  nature 
prompted  him  to  play  upon  the  angler.  With 
an  absolute  dependence  upon  the  strength  ol 
old  Peter's  taclcle.  I  lifted  the  fish.  Out  he 
came  from  the  water,  which  held  him  with  a 
gentle  suction  as  if  unwilling  to  let  him  go,  and 
then  he  whirled  through  the  air  like  a  meteor 
flecked  with  rosy  iire,  and  landed  on  the  fresh 
green  grass  a  dozen  feet  behind  me.  Down  on 
my  knees  I  dropped  before  him  as  he  tossed 
and  rolled,  his  beautiful  spots  and  colors  glis- 
tening in  the  sun.  He  was  truly  a  splendid 
trout,  fully  a  foot  long,  round  and  heavy. 
Carefully  seizing  him,  I  easily  removed  the 
hook  from  the  bony  roof  of  his  capacious 
mouth,  thickly  set  with  sparkling  teeth,  and 
then  1  tenderly  killed  him,  with  all  his  pluck, 
as  old  Peter  would  have  said,  still  in  him. 

I  covered  the  rest  of  the  fish  in  my  basket 
with  wet  plantain  leaves,  and  laid  my  trout 
king  on  this  cool  green  bed.  Then  I  hurried 
off  to  the  old  man,  whom  I  saw  coming  out  of 
the  woods.  When  I  opened  my  basket  and 
showed  him  what  I  had  caught  Peter  looked 
surprised,  and,  taking  up  the  trout,  examined 

"Why,  this  is  a  big  fellow,"  he  said.  "At 
first  I  thought  it  was  Barney  Sloat's  boss  trout, 
tut  it  isn't  long  enough  fo^  him.  Barney 
showed  me  his  trout,  that  gen'rally  keeps  in  a 
deep  pool  where  a  tree  has  fallen  over  the 
etream  down  (here.  Barney  tells  me  he  olten 
sees  him,  and  he's  been  tryin'  fur  two  years  to 
ketch  him,  but  he  never  has,  and  I  say  he  never 
will,  fur  them  big  trout's  got  too  much  sense  to 
fool  round  any  kind  of  victuals  that's  got  a 
string  to  it.  They  let  a  little  fish  eat  all  he 
wants,  and  then  they  eat  him.  How  did  you 
ketch  this  one .' " 

I  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  of  the  cap- 
ture, to  which  Peter  listened  with  interest  and 
approval. 

"  If  you'd  a  stood  off  and  made  a  cast  at  that 
feller,  you'd  either  have  caught  him  at  the  first 
flip,  which  isn't  likely,  as  he  didn't  seem  to 
want  no  feather  flies,  or  else  you'd  a  skeered 
him  away.    That's  all  well  enough  in  the  tum- 


bl in' water,  where  you  gen'rally  go  fur  trout, 
but  the  man  that's  got  the  true  feelin'  fur  fish 
will  try  to  suit  his  idees  to  theirs,  and  if  he 
keeps  on  doin'  that  he's  like  lo  learn  a  thing  or 
two  that  may  do  him  good.  That's  a  fine  fish, 
and  you  ketched  him  well.  I've  got  a  lot  of 
'em,  but  nothin'  of  that  heft." 

After  luncheon  we  fished  for  an  hour  or  two, 
with  no  result  worth  recording,  and  then  we 
started  for  home.  A  couple  of  partridges  ran 
across  the  road  some  distance  ahead  of  us,  and 
these  gave  Peter  an  idea. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "if  things  go  on  as 
they're  goin'  now,  that  there'll  come  a  time 
when  it  won't  be  considered  high-toned  sport 
to  shoot  a  bird  slam-bang  dead  ?  The  game 
gunners  will  pop  'em  with  little  harpoons  with 
long  threads  tied  to  'em,  and  the  feller  that  can 
tire  out  his  bird  and  haul  him  in  with  the  long- 
est and  thinnest  piece  of  spool  thread  will  be 
the  crackest  sportsman." 

At  this  point  I  remarked  to  my  companion 
that  perhaps  he  was  a  little  hard  on  the  game 
fishermen. 

■'.Well,  said  old  Peter,  with  a  smile  on  his 
corrugated  visage,  "  I  reckon  I'd  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  talkin'  before  I'd  get  even  with  'em  for  the 
way  they  give  me  the  butt  for  my  style  ot 
fishin'.  What  I  say  behind  their  backs  I  say  to 
their  faces.  I  seed  one  of  them  fellers  once  with 
a  fish  on  his  hook  that  he  was  runnin'  up  and 
down  the  stream  like  a  chased  chicken.  '  Why 
don't  you  pull  him  in  ? '  says  I.  •  And  break 
my  rod  an'  him?'  says  he.  'Why  don't  you 
have  a  stronger  line  and  pole?'  says  I.  'There 
wouldn't  be  no  science  in  that,' says  he.  'If 
it's  your  science  you  want  to  show  off,'  says  I, 
'you  ought  to  fish  for  mud  eels  ;  there's  more 
game  in  'em  than  there  is  in  any  other  fish 
round  here,  and,  as  they're  tnjghty  lively  out  of 
water,  you  might  play  one  of  'em  fur  half  an 
hour  after  you  got  him  on  shore,  and  it  would 
take  all  your  science  to  keep  him  from  reelin' 
up  his  end  of  the  line  faster  than  you  could 
youts.'  " 

When  we  reached  the  farm  the  old  man  went 
into  the  bam,  and  I  look  the  fish  into  the  house. 
I  found  the  two  pretty  daughters  in  the  large 
room,  where  the  eating  and  some  of  the  cook- 
ing was  done.     I  opened  my  basket  and  with 
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great  pride  showed  them  the  big  trout  I  had 
caught.  They  evidently  thought  it  was  a  large 
fish,  but  they  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled 
in  a  way  that  I  did  not  understand.  I  had  ex- 
pected Trom  them  at  least  as  much  admiration 
for  my  prize  and  my  skill  as  their  Tather  had 
shown. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  think  much  of  this  fine 
trout  that  1  took  such  trouble  to  catch,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  You  mean."  said  the  elder  girl  with  a  laugh, 
■'  that  you  bought  of  Barney  Sloat." 

I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"  Barney  was  along  here  to-day,"  she  said, 
"  and  he  told  me  about  your  buying  your  fish 

"Bought  of  him?"  1  exclaimed  indignantly. 
"  A  little  string  of  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  I  bought  of  him,  but  all  the  others  and 
this  big  one  1  caught  myself." 

"Oh!  of  course,"  said  the  pretty  daughter, 
"  bought  the  little  ones  and  caught  all  the  big 

"  Barney  Sloat  ought  to  have  kept  his  mouth 
shut,"  said  the  younger  pretty  daughter,  look- 
ing at  me  with  an  expression  of  pity.  "  He'd 
got  his  money  and  he  hadn't  no  business  to  go 
telling  on  people.  Nobody  likes  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  this  big  fish  is  a  real  nice  one,  and 
you  shall  have  it  for  your  supper." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said  with  dignity,  and  left 
the  room. 

I  did  not  intend  to  have  any  further  words 
with  these  young  women  on  this  subject,  but  I 
cannot  deny  (hat  I  was  enraged  and  mortified. 
This  was  the  result  of  a  charitable  action,  I 
think  I  was  never  more  proud  of  anything  than 
of  catching  that  trout,  and  it  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  downfall  to  suddenly  find  myself  regarded 
as  a  mere  city  man  fishing  with  a  silver  hook. 
But,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter  7 

The  boy,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  accounted 
a  member  of  the  family,  came  into  the  house, 
and,  as  he  passed  me.  he  smiled  good-naturedly 
and  said,  "  Buyed  'em  ?  " 

I  felt  like  throwing  a  chair  at  him,  hut  re- 
frained, out  of  respect  to  my  host.  Before  sup- 
per the  old  man  came  out  on  to  the  porch 
where  1  was  sitting. 

"  It  seems,"  said  he.  "[hat  my  gals  has  got 


it  inter  their  heads  that  you  bought  that  big 
fish  of  Barney  Sloat,  and  as  I  can't  say  I  seed 
you  catch  it,  they're  not  willin'  to  give  in, 
specially  as  I  didn't  git  no  such  big  one. 
Taint  wise  to  buy  fish  when  you're  goin'  fishin' 
yourself.    It's  pretty  certain  to  tell  agin  you." 

"  You  ought  to  have  given  me  that  advice 
before,"  I  said  somewhat  shortly.  "  You  saw 
me  buy  the  fish." 

"You  don't  suppose,"  said  old  Peter,  "that 
I'm  goin'  to  say  anything  to  keep  money  out  of 
my  neighbor's  pockets?  We  don't  do  that 
way  in  these  parts.  But  I've  told  the  gals 
they're  not  to  speak  another  word  about  it,  so 
you  needn't  give  your  mind  no  worry  on  that 
score,  and  now  let's  go  in  to  supper.  If  you're 
as  hungry  as  I  am  there  won't  be  many  of  them 
fish  left  fur  breakfast." 

That  evening,  as  we  were  sitting  smoking  on 
the  porch,  old  Peter's  mind  reverted  to  the  sub- 
ject oi  the  unfounded  charge  against  me. 

"It  goes  pretty  hard,"  he  remarked,  "to 
have  to  stand  up  and  take  a  thing  you  don't 
like  when  there's  no  call  fur  it.  It's  bad 
enough  when  there  is  a  call  fur  it.  That  mat- 
ter about  your  fish  buyin'  reminds  me  of  what 
happened  two  summers  ago  to  my  sister,  or 
ruther  to  her  two  little  boys — or,  more  correct 
yit,  to  one  of  'em.  Them  was  two  cu'rous  little 
boys.  They  was  alius  tradin'  with  each  other. 
Their  father  deals  mostly  in  horses,  and  they 
must  have  got  it  from  him.  At  the  time  I'm 
tellin'  of  they'd  traded  everything  they  had,  and 
when  they  hadn't  nothin  left  to  swap  they 
traded  names.  Joe  he  took  Johnny's  name, 
and  Johnny  he  took  Joe's.  Jist  about  when 
they'd  done  this  they  both  got  sick  with  sum- 
thin  or  other,  the  oldest  one  pretty  bad,  the 
other  not  much.  Now,  there  ain't  no  doctor 
inside  of  twenty  miles  of  where  my  sister  lives. 
But  there's  one  who  sometimes  has  a  call  logo 
through  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  peo- 
ple about  there  is  alius  very  glad  when  they 
chance  to  be  sick  when  he  comes  along.  Now 
this  good  luck  happened  to  my  sister,  for  the 
doctor  came  by  jist  at  this  time.  He  looks  into 
the  state  of  the  boys,  and  while  their  mother 
has  gone  downstairs  he  mixes  some  medicine 
he  has  along  with  him.  '  What's  your  name  P ' 
he  says  to  the  oldest  boy  when  he'd  done  it- 
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Now,  as  he'd  traded  names  with  his  brother, 
fair  and  square,  he  wasn't  goin'  back  on  the 
trade,  and  he  said,  'Joe.'  'And  my  name's 
Johnny,'  up  and  says  the  other  one.  Then  the 
doctor  he  goes  and  give  the  bottle  of  medicine 
to  their  mother,  and  says  he  :  '  This  medicine 
is  fur  Joe.  You  must  give  him  a  tablespoonful 
every  two  hours.  Keep  up  the  treatment  and 
he'll  be  all  right.  As  fur  Johnny,  there's 
nothin'  much  the  matter  with  him.  He  don't 
need  no  medicine.'  And  then  he  went  away. 
Every  two  hours  after  that  Joe,  who  wasn't  sick 
worth  mentionin',  had  to  swallow  a  dose  ol 
horrid  stuff,  and  pretty  soon  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  Johnny  he  jist  played  round  and  got  well 
in  the  nat'ral  way.  Joe's  mother  kept  up  the 
treatment,  gettin'  up  in  the  night  to  feed  that 
stuff  to  him ;  but  the  poor  little  boy  got  wuss 
and  wuss,  and  one  mornin'  he  says  to  his 
mother,  says  he:  'Mother,  I  guess  I'm  goin 
to  die,  and  I'd  ruther  do  that  than  take  any 
more  of  that  medicine,  and  I  wish  you'd  call 
Johnny  and  we'll  trade  names  back  agen,  and 
if  he  don't  want  to  come  and  do  it,  you  kin  tell 
him  he  kin  keep  the  old  minkskin  I  gave  him 
to  boot,  on  account  of  his  name  havin'  a  Wes- 
ley in  it.'  'Trade  names,'  says  his  mother. 
'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? '  And  he  told 
her  what  he  and  Johnny  had  done.  '  And  did 
you  ever  tell  anybody  about  this  ! '  says  she. 
'  Nobody  but  Dr.  Barnes;'  says  he.  '  After 
that  I  got  sick  and  forgot  it.'  When  my  sister 
heard  that  an  idea  struck  into  her  head  like 
you  put  a  fork  into  an  apple  dumplin'.  Traded 
names,  and  told  the  doctor  I  She'd  all  along 
thought  it  strange  that  the  boy  that  seemed 
wuss  should  be  turned  out  and  the  other  one 
put  under  treatment ;  but  it  wasn't  fur  her  to 
set  up  her  opinion  agen  that  of  a  man  like  Dr. 
Barnes.  Down  she  went,  in  about  seventeen 
jumps,  to  where  Eli  Fimmins,  the  hired  man, 
was  ploughin'  in  the  corn.  'Take  that  horse 
out  of  that,'  she  hollers,  and  you  may  kill  him 
if  you  have  to,  but  git  Dr.  Barnes  here  before 
my  little  boy  dies.'  When  the  doctor  come  he 
heard  the  story  and  looked  at  the  sick  young- 
ster, and  then  says  he:  '  If  he'd  kept  his  mink- 
skin,  and  not  hanltered  after  a  Wesley  to  his 
name,  he'd  a  had  a  better  time  of  it.    Stop  the 


treatment  and  he'll  be  all  right,"  Which  she 
did ;  and  he  was.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  good  deal  like  your  case.  You've  had 
to  take  a  lot  of  medicine  that  didn't  belong  to 
you,  and  I  guess  it's  made  you  leel  pretty  bad  ; 
but  I've  told  my  gals  to  stop  the  treatment,  and 
you'll  be  all  right  in  the  momin".  Good  night. 
Your  candlestick  is  on  the  kitchen  table." 

For  two  days  longer  I  remained  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, wandering  alone  over  the  hills,  and 
up  the  mountain  sides,  and  by  the  brooks, 
which  tumbled  and  gurgled  through  the  lonely 
forest.  Each  evening  I  brought  home  a  good 
supply  of  trout,  but  never  a  great  one  like  the 
noble  fellow  for  which  I  angled  in  the  meadow 

On  the  morning  of  my  departure  I  stood  on 
the  porch  with  old  Peter  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  mail  driver,  who  was  to  take  me  to- 
the  nearest  railroad  town. 

•■  I  don't  want  to  say  nothin',"  remarked  the 
old  man,  "  that  would  keep  them  fellers  with 
the  jinted  poles  from  stoppin'  at  my  house 
when  they  comes  to  these  parts  a-fishin'.  I 
ain't  no  objections  to  their  poles  ;  'tain't  that. 
And  I  don't  mind  nulher  their  slandin'  off  and 
ihrowin'  their  flies  as  fur  as  they've  a  mind  to; 
that's  not  it.  And  it  ain't  even  the  way  they 
have  of  worryin'  their  fish.  I  wouldn't  do  it 
myself,  but  if  they  like  it  that's  their  business. 
But  what  does  rile  me  is  the  cheeky  way  in 
which  they  stand  up  and  say  that  there  isn't 
no  decent  way  ol  lishin'  but  their  way.  And 
that  to  a  man  that's  ketched  more  fish,  of  more 
different  kinds,  with  more  game  in  'em,  and 
had  more  fun  at  it,  with  a  lot  less  money  and 
less  tomfoolin'  than  any  fishin'  feller  that  ever 
come  here  and  talked  to  me  like  an  old  cat 
tryin'  to  teach  a  dog  to  ketch  rabbits.  No,  sir; 
agen  I  say  that  I  don't  take  no  money  for  en- 
tertainin'  the  only  man  that  ever  come  out  here 
to  go  a-tishin'  in  a  plain,  Christian  way.  But 
if  you  feel  tetchy  about  not  payin'  nothin',  you 
kin  send  me  one  of  them  poles  in  three  pieces, 
a  good  strong  one  thatll  lift  Barney  Sloat's 
trout  if  I  ever  hook  him." 

1  sent  him  the  rod,  and  next  summer  I  am 
going  out  to  see  him  use  it. 
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Of  all  the  creatures  of  the  animal  kingdom 
fishes  present  the  most  curious  forms.  In  land 
animals  we  find  no  such  striking  diversities. 
In  a  general  way  the  variation  in  color  and 
disposition  of  plumage  mark  the  birds,  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  beasts  vary  one  from  the  other  in 
length  of  limb,  tail  and  neck,  but  in  the  fishes 
Nature  seems  to  have  run  riot  in  fashioning 
misshapen  forms.      They   possess  a  general 


T.  Rymer  Jones  describes  this  lovely  kaleido- 
scopic display  offish  coloration  with  a  graceful 
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type  of  structure  in  common  with  the  other 
creatures  of  the  three  great  classes  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  They  have  eyes  and  ears,  a 
mouth,  a  backbone  and  limbs,  a  heart,  breath- 
ing apparatus,  teeth  and  brains — in  fact,  all  the 
organs  necessary  to  sustain  life,  create  in  kind 
and  to  forage  for  food,  yet  their  external  anat- 
omy is  often  of  a  most  grotesque  character. 

The  birds  of  the  tropics  are  not  clothed  in 
more  brilliant  colors  than  the  fishes  of  the 
warm  seas.  Nature  has  been  lavish  in  their 
adornment,  with  a  vivacity  of  coloration  along- 
side of  which  the  most  elaborate  parterre  of 
modem  horticulturists  seems  tame  and  faded. 


«ofplea^ 


with  this  great  beauty  ot  colora- 
tion, let  us  examine  some  of  the  repulsive  forms 
and  strange  developments  of  organic  fish  life  : 
All  intelligent  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
ph}^ical  outline  of  the  flounder,  a  flat  fish  that, 
when  young,  swims  in  an  upright  position,  but, 
as  maturity  develops,  becomes  top-heavy  and 
falls  over  on  its  side,  and  passes  its  life  in  that 
position.  This  loss  of  balance  we  can  readily 
understand,  as  the  law  of  physics  explains  it, 
but  just  here  comes  in  the  work  of  Nature, 
which,  in  a  mysterious  way,  takes  the  two  eyes. 
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ol  which  there  were  originally  one  on  each  side 
o(  the  head,  and,  by  a  process  beyond  the  ken 
and  reason  why  of  the  learned  scientists,  trans- 
poses these  two  eyes  lo  the  upper  side  of  the 
fish,  in  which  position  they  face  the  light  and 
become  useful  for  its  life  purposes.  This  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  ol  the 
economy  ol  Nature,  in  whose  work  no  factor  is 


seas,  where  they  twist  their  prehensile  tails, 
almost  as  flexible  as  an  elephant's  proboscis, 
around  pieces  of  floating  seaweed  or  grass,  and 
are  carried  long  distances  by  the  ocean  cur- 
rents. The  body  of  the  sea  horse  is  enclosed 
in  a  kind  of  armor,  the  scaiy  covering  being 
ganoid  or  bony.  They  are  sustained  in  an  up- 
right position  by  the  pectoral  fins,  which  are 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  head  and  look  like  the 
flopping  ears  of  a  horse  ;  they  swim  in  a  verti- 
cal position,  being  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  dorsal  fin,  which  works  very  rapidly, 
in  action  somewhat  like  that  of  a  screw  propel- 
lor.  The  male  has  pouches  on  the  tail,  in 
which  the  eggs  are  carried  until  hatched. 
When  swimming  they  appear  to  be  on  the  alert 
to  seize  whatever  is  met  in  the  water,  and  once 
fixed  the  fish  seems  to  watch  attentively  all  the 
surrounding  objects,  and  darts  on  its  prey  with 
dexterity  and  swiftness,  their  two  eyes  appear- 
ing to  move  independently  of  each  other,  like 
those  of  the  chameleon.  They  rarely  exceed 
four  inches  in  length,  and  live  on  worms,  fish 
eggs  and  fragments  of  organic  substances 
which  they  find  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Their  color  is  a  light  ashen  brown,  with  slight 
dashes  of  blue  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and,  in  certain  lights,  beautiful  iridescent  hues 
play  with  a  changeful  lustre. 

Another  of  the  pipe  fishes,  to  which  family 
the  sea  horse  belongs,  presents  a  remarkably 
singular  appearance.  It  is  a  native  ot  Aus- 
tralian waters,  and  is  known  to  ichthyologists 


displaced  or  disturbed  whereby  her  munificence 
may  be  lessened  or  her  generous  designs  frus- 
trated. 

Another  familiar  form,  well  known  to  all  in- 
terested in  aquaria,  is  that  of  the  sea  horse, 
Hypocampus,  from  two  Greek  words  signify- 
ing "  horse  "  and  "  a  wriggling  sea  monster  " 
or  caterpillar.  There  are  about  twenty  species 
known  and  they  are  abundant  in  the  tropical 


Onf  of  thf  Pii-e  FisHts. 

as  the  Pkyllopterex  eques.  and  attains  a  length 

of  twelve  inches,  with  habits  similar  to  those  of 

the  sea  horse.    We  are  enabled  to^ve  an  il- 
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lustratkm  of  the  skeleton  only,  but  this  will  in-      trunk  and  the  snout  is  very  prtminent. 
dicate   the  abnormal  development  a{  spines      little  is  known  of  its  life  history. 


along  the  entire  body,  which  is  veiy  much 

compressed.    The  tail  is  fully  as  Ion?  as  the      sunnsri,  inoia  rotunaa,  trom  tne  i^tin  moia,  i 
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a  millstone — presents  a  curious  appearance,  to 
create  which  Nature  seems  to  have  used  her 
butcher's  cleaver  clumsily  in  the  foreshortening 
of  the  body,  which  has  a  most  grotesque  shape, 
loolcing  as  if  the  fish  was  severed  just  back  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  with  short  waving  pieces  oE  skin 
left  to  represent  a  caudal  fin.     This  fish,  when 


harpooned,  but  they  are  ol  no  practical  use 
and  are  only  killed  as  curiosities,  although  the 
oil  of  the  liver  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy 
for  sprains  and  bruises. 

The  Gobies,  a  family  of  fishes  distinguished 
by  a  disk  formed  by  the  ventral  fins  which  en- 
ables them  to  attach  their  bodies  firmly  to 
roclts  or  other  substances,  is  represented  by  an 
odd  specimen,  a  sort  of  half-breed  which  has 
some  of  the  habits  of  the  batracians  or  am- 
phibians. Its  scientific  name  is  Ptriophthal- 
mus  koelreuieri,  the  extent  of  which  seems  to 
have  exhausted  nomenclature  in  this  particular 
case,  as  no  other  name  can  be  found  for  it  even 
in  its  natal  waters.     It  is  a  true  fish  and  builds 


young,  is  broader  than  long,  but  as  age  comes 
on  the  body  lengthens,  the  eyes  and  fins  be- 
come relatively  smaller  and  shorter,  and  a 
hump  is  developed  above  the  mouth  sur- 
mounted by  a  tubercle  of  bone.  This  sunfish, 
which  our  local  anglers  will  not  be  apt  to  con- 
fuse with  the  little  "sunny"  or  "pumpkin 
seed  "  of  the  fresh  waters,  grows  to  a  length  of 
eight  feet  and  weighs  nearly  that  number  of 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  worthless  a: 
fish,  although  naturalist  Wood  assert! 
flesh  is  white  and  well  flavored,  and  i: 
request  among  sailors,  which 
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error  so  far  as  the  fish  of  this  c 
and  it  is  of  the  same  species  ; 
mola.  The  sunfish  in  the 
very  abundant  on  the  New  England  coast,  it 
being  not  unusual  to  see  ten  or  twelve  in  one 
day  floating  lazily  along  with  one  of  their  bright 
sides  near  the  surface,  sunning  themselves, 
from  whence  their  name,  sunfish.  In  this  po- 
sition they  are  very  easily  approached  and 


nests  of  seaweeds  and  grasses,  the  male  watch- 
ing the  eggs  until  hatched.  It  is  a  native  ot 
the  tropics  (Indo  Pacific  waters)  and  prefers  a 
muddy  bottom,  in  which  it  excavates  canals  to 
pass  the  winter  in.  Bui  its  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity is  the  habit  it  has  of  leaving  the  water 
at  the  ebb  of  the  tide  and  feeding  on  the  small 
Crustacea  and  other  substances  exposed  by  the 


receding  tide.  Owing  to  their  strong  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  and  tail,  they  can  hop  freely 
and  rapidly  over  the  ground.  So  quick  are 
their  movements  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
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catch  them  with  the  hand  as  it  is  the  ordinary 
pond  frog.  The  peculiar  construction  of  their 
eyes,  which  are  very  movable  and,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  illustration,  capable  of  being  thrust 
far  out  of  their  sockets,  enables  them  to  see  in 
the  air  as  well  as  in  the  water.  When  the  eyes 
are  drawn  in  they  are  protected  by  a  membran- 
ous eyelid. 

From  this  amphibious  frog  fish  the  transilion 
is  natural  when  we  consider  one  that  can  climb 
trees.  It  is  called  Anabas  scandens  in  the 
books,  and  "  climbing  perch  "  by  the  natives  ot 
the  Indian  Region.  It  seldom  exceeds  six 
inches  in  length,  and  has  a  resemblance  in 


its  body.  The  testimony  of  Daldorf  Jias  been 
corroborated  by  other  travelers.  This  perch 
leaves  pools  when  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
dried  up,  and  travels  in  search  of  water,  and 
when  doing  so  they  have  been  met  with  in  the 
glare  of  noon  toiling  along  on  a  dusty  road. 
But  their  migrations  are  generally  performed 
at  night  or  in  early  morning  while  the  grass  is 
still  wet  with  dew.  It  is  said  that  the  boatmen 
of  the  Ganges  keep  them  in  a  vessel  without 
water  for  five  or  six  days,  killing  and  cooking 
them  as  wanted  from  day  to  day,  the  fish  being 
always  as  lively  as  when  first  caught.  It  is 
said  [hat  they  are  enabled  lo  maintain  life  ou 


general  form  to  the  ordinary  perches,  having 
large  scales  and  strong  spines  on  the  gill 
covers  and  fins.  In  1797  Daldorf,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Linnean  Society  of  London, 
states  that  in  1791  he  look  a  climbing  perch  in 
the  act  of  ascending  a  tree  which  grew  near  a 
pond.  The  fish  had  reached  a  height  of  five 
feet  above  the  water  and  was  still  going  higher. 
In  doing  this  it  held  on  to  the  bark  of  the  tree 
by  the  sharp  spines  of  the  front  and  lower  gill 
covers,  bent  its  tail  and  stuck  in  the  spines  of 
its  anal,  the  back  fin  on  the  belly ;  it  then  re- 
leased its  head,  and,  raising  it,  took  a  new  hold 
higher  up  with  the  spines  of  the  gill  covers, 
urging  its  way  up  by  distending  or  contracting 


of  their  native  element  so  long  a  time  because 
of  the  retention  of  a  supply  of  water  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  bones  adjacent  to  the  gills. 

Many  varieties  of  the  golden  carp  or  goldfish 
have  been  produced  during  their  long  period  of 
domestication,  but  none  more  striking  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  telescope  fish,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration.  This  variety  is  the  most 
highly  valued  as  a  curious  addition  to  aquarium 
life.  It  has  the  usual  habits  of  the  goldfish, 
being  a  vegetable  eater  and  inoffensive  lo  other 
fish  hfe. 

The  paradise  fish,  another  aquarium  pet, 
shows  an  abnormal  development  of  fin  growth. 
the  area  of  the  fins  being  greater  than  that  of 
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the  body.  It  is  or  the  carp  familv.  and  of  most  sometimes  il  is  white,  at  others  gray  or  black, 
brilliant  coloration.  The  head  is  ashy  gray,  But  when  the  large  fins  are  distended,  as  ihe^ 
mottled  with  irregular  dark  spots  ;  the  gills  are      are  in  combat  at  the  spawning  season,  a  woo- 


aiurene  blue,  bordered  with  brilliant  crimson  ;  dcrful  beauty  of  coloration  is  exhibited.     At 

the  eyes  are  yellow  and  red,  with  a  black  pu-  such  times  the  tail  fin  appears  to  be  covered 

pil ;  the  sides  of  the  body  and  the  crescent-  with  little  pearls  and  the  under  surface  of  the 

shaped  caudal  fin  are  deep  crimson,  the  former  fish^becomes  jet  black  ;  the  dorsal  or  back  fin. 


having  ten  or  twelve  vertical  blue  stripes  and  changes  constantly  Irom  brilliant  green  to  in- 
latter  is  bordered  with  blue.  The  under  sur-  digo  blue,  now  and  then  showing  white  spots, 
face  of  the  body  is  continually  changing  color—      and.  while  the  body  is  in  tremulous  motion^ 
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radiating  colors  of  every  conceivable  hue.  This 
fish  has  similar  habits  to  those  of  the  goldfish. 
A  curious  elongation  of  the  snout  occurs  in 
the  boar-fish  or  bastard  dorey,  one  of  the  marine 
perches  native  to  Australian  waters,  and  much 
esteemed  as  a  food  fish.  Its  flesh  improves  in 
flavor  after  being  out  of  the  water  twenty-four 
hours,  hence  it  is  much  sought  for  by  inland 
people.  The  use  of  the  snout  in  fishes  appears 
to  be  merely  mechanical — for    rooting    pur- 


poses—and iis  prolongation  would  appear  to 
be  simply  a  freak  of  Nature,  other  fishes  of  the 
same  family  and  habits  having  only  the  usual 
length  of  snout. 

A  striking  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  as 
to  the  use  of  the  snout  in  the  boar-fish  occurs  in 
the  archer-fish  {Toxotts  jaculator),  one  of  the 
chelmos,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  This  fish 
is  about  six  to  seven  inches  in  length,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  has  a  slightly 
prolonged  snout,  from  which  it  projects  drops 
of  water  with  sure  aim  at  insects,  causing  them 
to  fall  into  the  water,  where  they  are  instantly 
seized  as  prey.  This  habit  il  continues  in  cap- 
tivity, and  it  is  said  to  be  highly  prized  as  a 
household  pet  by  the  Malays,  who  keep  it  in 
captivity  in  a  bowl  of  water  and  amuse  them- 
selves at  the  exhibition  of  the  peculiar  habit  of 
the  fish,  which  they  call  "  Ikan  sumpil."  This 
faculty  of  the  archer-fish  is  another  illustration 
of  the  close  connection  between  reason  and  in- 
stinct iri  animals.  To  those  who  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  species  and  their  habits  it  is 
well  to  point  out  that  this  trait  of  squirting 
drops  of  water  on  insects  is  confined  to  the 
species  named,  and  that  the  chaeiodons  do  not 
possess  it,  as  stated  in  the  notes  and  shown  in 
the  illustrations  of  this  fish  which  have  lately 


been  published  in  the  journals  of  the  country. 

One  of  our  Southern  coast  fishes  presents- 
another  curious  form.  It  is  the  cow-fish,  some- 
times called  the  " cuckold "  and  the  "horned 
trunk-fish."  There  can  be  found  a  resemblance, 
if  one  scrutinizes  the  illustration  closely,  to  a, 
cow  in  this  species.  The  expression  of  a  curi- 
ous bovine  as  it  lifts  its  head  and  stares  at  any 
one  crossing  its  pasture  field  may  be  noted. 
We  have  five  species  of  this  fish  {Astracion 
cornutus)  in  American  waters,  four  on  the  At- 
lantic and  one  on  the  Pacific.  All  of  them  are 
prized  as  curios  and  sold  in  the  curiosity  shops. 
In  the  West  Indies  and  in  Florida  the  trunk- 
fishes  are  sometimes  cooked  in  their  own  shells, 
and  are  considered  by  epicures  a  delicacy,  but 
if  kept  too  long  before  cooking  they  are  apt  to 
be  poisonous.  Their  coloration  is  rather  a 
pretty  blending  of  brown,  yellow,  blue  or  green, 
with  blotches  here  and  there  of  a  bluish  tint. 

We  cannot  close  this  briefand.by  no  means 
exhaustive  sketch  without  alluding  to  the  deep- 
sea  fishes,  of  which  so  little  is  known.  There 
are  two  of  these  which  present  anomalies  in 


stomach  construction,  which  organ  has  greater 
relative  elastic  properties  than  even  that  of  the 
boa-constrictor  or  deer-swallowing  snake.  The 
fish  drawing  shows  a  deep  sea  fish,  of  undesig- 
nated species,  alter  swallowing  a  large  fish 
evidently  greater  in  bulk  than  itself.  This 
species  seldom  grows  lo  a  greater  length  than 
twelve  inches,  and  has  been  taken  in  the  deep 
seas  at  Madeira  and  off  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts.   The  one  shown  in  the  drawing  was. 
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caught  at  the  depth  of  filleen  hundred  fathoms,  length  and  about  one  inch  in  depth.     It  may 

The  second  iliustration  is  that  of  one  of  the  be  well  to  note,  in  explanation  of  the  enormous 

pcdicalate  tishes,  such  as  the  fishing  frogs,  toad,  swallowing  capacity  of  these  fishes,  that  degtu- 

bat  and  others  of  bizarre  forms.     The  speci-  tition  is  not  effected  by  the  action  of  the  mus- 

iTien  shown  was  about  four  inches  long,  and  cles  of  the  throat,  but  by  a  sort  of  independent 

contained  in  its  stomach,   rolled  up  spirally  and  alternate  motion  of  the  jaws,  by  which  they 

into  a  ball,  a  hsh  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  draw  themselves  over  their  victim. 
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New  London,  Conn,,  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  quite  famous  as  a  summer  resort, 
and  among  its  host  of  visitors  it  is  quite  likely 
there  are  many  fresh  water  anglers.  It  is  also 
most  probable  that  a  few  only  of  this  latter 
class  know  that  within  easy  driving  distance 
there  is  a  lake  that  will  yield  very  fair  sport  in 
the  way  of  black  bass  and  pickerel  fishing. 

During  the  younger  days  of  our  daddies  this 
body  of  water  was  known  as  Lake  Pond,  and 
so  it  is  still  named  on  an  atlas  of  the  present 
day.  but  if  you  were  to  ask  a  New  Londoner 
of  the  younger  generation  for  inforniation  re- 
garding it,  you  would  hear  him  refer  to  it  as 
Lake  Konomoc,  for  so  it  is  now  called  hy  one 
and  all  of  the  residents.  Nestling  quietly  near 
the  summit  of  the  highest  lands,  and  five  miles 
from  the  city,  about  westerly  by  the  compass, 
the  pure  waters  of  this  pretty  lake  serve  two 
most  excellent  purposes,  the  more  important 
one  being  thai  it  is  the  reservoir  supplying  the 
city  with  water,  the  other  its  attractions  for  the 
angler. 

1  have  heard  my  grandfather,  who  passed 
away  many  years  ago,  tell  how,  when  a  boy, 
he  often  went  to  Lake  Pond  in  the  winter  with 
one  or  more  companions,  and  had  splendid 
fishing.  Kckerel  in  those  days  were  consid- 
ered to  be  about  the  best  of  the  fresh  water 
fishes,  and  I  well  remember  the  smack  of  satis- 
faction that  came  from  the  aged  man's  lips 
when  he  told  me  of  the  many  delicious  morsels 
that  he  had  pulled  through  the  ice.  First,  he 
said,  they  would  build  a  big  fire  on  the  shore, 
for  it  is  awfully  cold  up  there  in  January  ;  thtn 
they  would  cut  holes  through  the  ice,  any  num- 
ber from  ten  to  thirty,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  fishing  party.  The  fish  poles  were  short 
and  cut  from  trees,  leaving  a  branch  on  either 
side  near  the  tip.  This  was  done  so  that  the 
lish  could  not  pull  them  through  the  hole  in 
the  ice.     Minnows  that  had  been  caught  in  the 


fall  and  kept  in  the  water  trough  or  a  spring 
hole,  were  used  for  bait. 

When  all  of  the  poles  were  set,  then  each 
youngster  strapped  on  his  skates  and  they  were 
ready  for  business.  Of  course  the  fire  received 
frequent  visits  if  the  fish  were  not  biting,  but. 
if  they  were  on  the  feed,  then  the  boys  had  a 
busy  time  ;  down  would  go  the  tips  and  up 
into  the  air  would  fly  half  a  dozen  poles  at  the 
same  time  ;  indeed,  so  lively  was  the  work  at 
times  that  with  skating  from  one  hole  to  an- 
other, pulling  up  fish  and  rebaiting  hooks,  they 
had  no  use  at  all  for  the  fire.  The  fish  gen- 
erally ran  from  one  pound  to  two  or  three 
pounds  each,  and  occasionally  they  would  get 
a  big  one,  a  four  or  five-pounder.  "Ah  !  it  was 
great  fun  for  us  country  boys,"  my  grandfather 
would  say.  and  then  a  mournful  expression 
would  gradually  spread  over  his  face  as  he 
thought  of  the  happy  youthful  days  that  had 
passed  forever  away.  Perch  also  were  in  the 
lake  at  that  time,  but  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try black  bass  were  unknown. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1872  that  I  first 
fished  this  lake  ;  it  had  then  been  stocked  with 
bass  for  some  six  or  seven  years,  I  think  ;  at 
any  rate,  the  sport  was  very  good,  and  I  caught 
baas  ranging  from  three-quarters  to  two  and  a 
half  pounds  each.  There  was  one  cove  where 
trolling  for  pickerel  was  first  rate,  and  about 
sunset  was  the  best  hour,  and  with  the  belly  of 
a  perch  fastened  to  the  spoon,  a  fine  mess  was 
sure  to  be  caught.  When  trolling  around 
either  of  the  points  of  land  in  the  lake,  with 
live  minnow,  fly  or  spoon  bait,  I  have  often 
taken  large  perch,  but  the  bass  fishing  was  the 
best,  and  they  are  caught  by  still  fishing. 

Since  1872  the  fishing  has  improved  consid- 
erably, so  when  you  visit  New  London  drive 
out  there  and  try  it.  You  certainly  should  not 
neglect  an  opportunity  to  cast  a  hook  in  Lake 
Konomoc. 
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[The  Editor  of  this  Depamneol  wiU  aiuwcr  i 

The  Water  Cabinet. 

The  aquarium  has  not  only  spreaii  abroad  a 
love  for  natural  history  ;  it  has  also  increased 
the  facilities  for  the  study  of  Nature  by  remov- 
ing the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  attended 
the  preservation,  for  any  length  of  time,  of  liv- 
ing specimens  of  aquatic  life.  The  tank  bad 
scarcely  taken  its  place  among  the  resources 
for  pleasurable  recreation  and  scienlltic  study 
when  the  field  of  culture  extended  itself,  and 
every  variety  of  minute  life  found  in  the  waters 
came  to  have  its  share  of  attention  for  the  gen- 
eral profit  and  delight  ol  the  studious.  The 
ordinary  tank  was  found  insufficient  for  (he 
wants  of  the  aquarist,  and,  wherever  a  large 
vessel  was  to  be  seen  stocked  with  fresh-water 
fishes  or  marine  objects,  a  collection  of  small 
jars,  phials  or  show  glasses  was  pretty  sure  to 
be  found  also. 

In  an  aquarium  we  may  group  together  many 
dissimilar  objects,  but  it  must  be  evident  (o  the 
most  superhcial  observer  that,  when  Immersed 
in  a  large  body  of  water  with  other  creatures, 
many  objects  are  ill  placed  for  examination, 
especially  if  we  use  the  microscope.  Hence, 
wliere  the  study  is  pursued  with  any  degree  ol 
ardor,  some  special  arrangements  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  keep  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  in  a  way  that  admits  a  close  scrutiny  at 
any  moment,  such  of  the  smaller  aquatic  ob- 
jects as  most  commend  themselves  for  beauty 
or  scientific  interest. 

Many  beginners,  unable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  a  jar  of  beetles  or  a  collection  of  larva, 
and  having  no  other  means  ofkeeping  them, 
have  placed  them  in  the  tank  to  mingle  with 
the  stock  of  finny  creatures,  and  have  thereby 
either  lost  the  better  part  ol  the  collection  or 
have  been  compelled  to  break  up  the  stock  and 
begin  anew.  A  few  species  of  water  beetles 
and  aquatic  larva  may  De  safely  preserved  in 
an  aquarium,  but  an  aquarium  is  by  no  means 


the  best  place  for  them  if  we  wish  to  study 
their  habits  closely  or  investigate  their  mechan- 
ism and  economy  by  the  aid  of  lenses  ;  all  in- 
sects, many  mollusks.  larva  and  other  small 
objects  should  be  kept  apart,  and  a  collection 
of  such  objects  is  what  we  mean  by  a  water 
cabinet. 

To  the  genuine  student  there  is  really  more 
for  remunerative  study  in  such  a  collection 
than  can  be  found  in  the  aquarium,  though  Ihe 
tank,  whether  river  or  marine,  will  always 
prove  most  attractive  as  an  ornament,  and,  be- 
cause it  requires  less  care  and  study,  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  retain  the  greatest  number  ol 
admirers.  Bui  Ihe  aquarium  and  the  cabinet 
are  distinct  things ;  they  cannot  be  combined 
in  the  same  vessel,  and,  though  a  water  cabinet 
is  but  another  form,  or  rather  a  series  of  sepa- 
rate and  smaller  aquaria,  the  uses  and  econo- 
mies of  each  are  in  a  great  measure  distinct. 
It  is  possible  to  cultivate  either  without  the 
other,  though  we  should  generally  expect  to 
find  them  in  company,  the  cabinet  being  a 
growth  or  extension  of  the  aquarium. 

Construction  of  a  Cabinet.— Ingenuity, 
under  the  control  of  circumstances,  will  devise 
many  modes  of  preserving  the  smaller  speci- 
mens of  aquatic  life,  and  we  shall  here  describe 
a  plan  which,  we  think,  will  be  found  most 
generally  useful,  particularly  as  it  may  have  a 
very  simple  form  and  be  produced  for  a  very 
trifling  outlay ;  or  may  be  elaborated  into  a 
noble  piece  of  furniture  for  the  adornment  of 
an  elegantly  furnished  room. 

If  we  describe  the  measurements  of  our  own 
cabinet  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  any  6ne  who 
may  desire  to  have  one  constructed  of  a  similar 
pattern,  though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  plan 
admits  of  endless  modifications,  to  suit  the 
means  of  the  student  or  the  position  in  which 
such  a  cabinet  is  to  t>e  placed. 
The  table  measures  nineteen   inches  from 
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back  to  front  across  the  centre  drawer,  and 
from  back  to  front  across  the  two  side  drawers, 
twelve  inches.  On  this  is  placed  a  row  of 
seven-inch  cylindrical  glasses  of  clear  flint 
glass,  and  in  the  centre,  behind  the  jars,  stands 
a  twelve-inch,  bell-glass  aquarium,  to  be  stocked 
with  choice  fishes  or  superfluous  cabinet  speci- 
mens. The  first  shelf  has  a  breadth  of  eight 
inches  to  receive  a  row  of  six-inch  glasses  ;  the 
second  shelf  a  breadth  of  five  inches,  and  the 
jars  upon  it  measure  four  inches  in  diameter. 
■  The  top  shelf  is  only  three  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  the  glasses  measure  three  inches 
across  the  top.  The  entire  frame  work  has  a 
breadth  of  about  thirty-two  inches,  and  a 
height,  from  the  floor  of  the  room  to  the  level 
of  the  top  shelf,  of  about  sixty-six  inches. 

The  breadth  and  height  of  the  window  in 
which  the  cabinet  is  to  be  placed  must  have 
the  first  consideration  with  any  one  who  may 
intend  to  construct  such  a  piece  of  furniture  ; 
the  respective  sizes  of  the  vessels  must  be  an 
after  consideration,  because,  unless  the  whole 
be  so  adapted  as  that  it  shall  enjoy  a  full  share 
of  uninterrupted  daylight,  very  little  progress 
can  be  effected,  especially  if  the  growth  of  the 
more  delicate  forms  of  aquatic  vegetation  be 
attempted. 

In  the  absence  of  a  properly  constructed  set 
of  shelves,  a  few  plain  ones  may  be  fitted  up 
in  a  window.  A  single  strip  of  deal,  on  brack- 
ets, would  afford  room  for  a  dozen  jars,  and  in 
these,  by  judicious  groupings,  specimens  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  kinds  could  be  kept, 
whether  for  observation  by  the  naked  eye  or 
the  microscope. 

Our  jars  are  now  slocked  with  minute 
aquatic  plants,  beetles  of  several  species,  diving 
spiders,  water  worms  and  mites,  larva  of  bee- 
tles and  flies,  tadpoles  in  progress  of  translor- 
mation.  mollusks  of  choice  kinds  and  spawn  ol 
all  kinds,  removed  from  the  tanks.  Species 
that  do  not  agree  may  be  introduced  to  the 
bell  glass,  for  the  sake  of  teaching  us  the  na- 
ture and  incidents  of  the  strife  maintained  in 
the  great  world  out  of  doors  ;  the  battle  may 
there  have  its  way,  and  we  may  study  destruc- 
tion with  as  much  pro6t  as  we  may  the  mo- 
mentary creation,  by  which  the  system  of  Na- 
1  its  completeness.     In  fact. 


the  bell  glass  is  a  reservoir  into  wliich  we  may 
dip  for  almost  anything  we  want  to  till  up  vacan- 
cies in  the  jars,  and  to  which  we  may  consign 
the  superfluities  of  a  day's  collecting,  having 
first  assorted  and  set  apan  such  as  are  wanted 
for  separate  observation  afttt  study. 

The  Sauittaria  or  Arrowhead. 

In  the  great  economy  of  Nature  ihe  sagiiia-' 
ria  have  contributed  their  full  share  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  human  family  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  cultivate 
them  very  extensively  for  food,  also  the  Tartar 
Kalmucks  use  them  for  food.  Aquatic  birds 
are  fond  of  them,  and  resort  to  favorite  spots 
in  spring  to  feast  upon  the  tubers,  when  the  In- 
dians slay  the  birds  for  their  own  fcajts.  The 
tubers  are  generally  as  large  as  hens'  eggs, 
and  are  greatly  relished  when  raw,  but  have  a 
bitter,  milky  juice  not  agreeable  to  civilized 
man  ;  this  is  destroyed  in  boiling,  however, 
and  the  roots  are  rendered  sweet  and  palat- 
able. They  are  considered  excellent  when 
cooked  with  meat,  either  salt  or  fresh.  To 
collect  the  roots  the  Indians  wade  into  the 
water  and  loosen  them  with  their  feel,  when 
they  float  up  and  are  gathered.  They  are  ol 
an  oblong  shape,  in  color  whitish  yellow, 
banded  with  lour  black  rings  (U.  S.  Agr. 
Rept..  1870).  They  serve  as  food  for  the  In- 
dians ofWashington,  under  the  name  ofWap- 
patoo.  In  shallow  ponds  and  muddy  margins 
of  lakes  and  rivers  throughout  the  Northwest 
this  plant,  so  variable  in  foliage  and  so  abun- 
dant in  distribution,  furnishes  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  native  food  in  the  tubers  which  beset 
its  fibrous  roots.  These  tubers,  from  the  fact 
of  their  affording  nourishment  10  the  larger 
aquatic  fowls  which  congregate  in  such  abun- 
dance about  the  northwestern  lakes,  are  called 
by  the  Chippewas  Wab-cs-i-pin-ig  or  swan  po- 
tatoes, a  name  which  has  been  naturally  ap- 
propriated to  several  streams  in  that  region. 
Wabesipinicon,  meaning  the  abode  of  the  swan 
potato  (Owens'  Survey  of  the  N.  W,). 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  will  be  seen 
how  universally  they  liave  been  employed  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  human  family, 
and  probably  we  know  very  little  yet  how  e 
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tensively  they  have  been  employed  in  North 
America. 

We  have  collected  them  frotna  great  many 
localities  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  find 
m  early  spring  a  solid,  brittle,  tuberous  corm, 
down  deep  in  the  earth,  being  the  germ  from 
which  the  plant  starts  in  spring.  From  the 
conn,  at  the  first  approach  of  warm  weather, 
starts  a  lar^e,  porous  root-stock,  reaching  up 
to  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  there 


throws  out  innumerable  fibrous  roots,  which 
is  the  true  crown  from  which  spring  the  leaves, 
flowers  and  stolens,  and  is  also  the  plant  cen- 
(re  during  summer.  By  the  ist  of  June  the 
milky  juice  (starch  or  saccharine,  etc.)  has 
usually  been  absorbed  by  the  new  growth  of 
the  plant,  and  the  corm  is  then  a  soft  and  flex- 
ible, or  spongy  mass,  reminding  one  of  a 
sprouted  and  growing  potato,  while  by  the 
middieof  July  or  1st  of  August  we  would  not 


find  any  corm,  but  found  decayed  masses  which 
we  were  reasonably  certain  were  the  remains 
of  the  former  corms. 

In  addition  to  tuberous  and  fibrous  roots,  the 
sagittaria  present  the  feature  of  producing 
stolens  or  long,  creeping  roots,  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  They  start  from  the  stem, 
and  usually  from  just  above  the  fibrous  roots. 
and  creep  out  horizontally  trom  the  plant  in  all 
directions.  We  do  not  now  recall  a  single  ge- 
nus of  plants  that  presents  so  many  different 
forms  of  development  in  each  plant  as  the  sag- 
ittaria. First,  the  roots  are  of  three  entirely 
distinct  forms,  the  tuberous,  fibrous  and  stole- 
niferous.  Next,  the  leaves  are  sometimes 
phyllodia  (submerged  and  riband-like).'  others 
are  an  elliptical,  erect  blade,  upon  a  tall,  round 
or  slightly  angular  stem,  and  lastly,  the  leaf. 
developed  into  its  true  form— arrow-shaped. 
Again,  let  us  look  at  the  fiower  ;  the  lower  ones 
are  usually  fertile,  producing  seed  to  perpetu- 
ate its  kind,  while  the  upper  ones  are  sterile 
and  barren,  or  each  flower  stock  producing 
flowers  with  the  sexes  separate  and  still  on  the 
same  stock. 

The  flowers  are  borne  on  long,  leafless. 
branched  stems,  well  above  the  foliage,  with 
pure  white  pelalsand  a  yellow  centre  (stamens), 
usually  single,  but  occasionally  S.  sagistaefotia 
and  S.  variabilis,  var.  lati/olia,  have  been 
found  growing  wild  with  double  flowers. 
European  nurserymen  ofler  these  varieties  now 

Sagittaria  and  naians  S.  lanciolata  soon 
become  favorites  of  American  and  European 
aquarists.  For  growing  In  an  aquarium  we 
find  few  plants  better  suited,  and  for  a  fountain, 
small  lake  or  pond,  it  has  few  equals.  In  their 
natural  condition  they  are  found  growing  in 
soft,  muddy  or  sandy  ground,  consequently  the 
conditions  for  a  successful  cultivation  must  be 
continued,  viz.  :  grown  in  soft,  loamy  soil, 
while,  if  for  pot  or  tub  culture,  a  layer  of  coarse 
sand  or  small  pebbles  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
is  always  desirable  for  all  kinds  of  aquatic 
plants,  at  the  same  lime  a  layer  of  clean,  fine 
sand,  spread  over  the  top  of  the  soil,  not  only 
looks  bright  and  cheerful,  but  very  materially 
assists  in  purifying  the  water.  Of  course  the 
tropical  species  will  not  withstand  our  winter. 
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but  must  be  protected  the  same  as  other  trop- 
ical plants,  but  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  neglected  comer  until  required  again  Tor 
tlie  lawn  or  show  house.  The  S.  sikertsit  is 
of  very  easy  culture  ;  it  may  be  grown  either 
way,  in  water,  moss  or  soil.  If  treated  like  the 
Chinese  narcissus — grown  in  a  bowl  of  water- 
it  makes  a  very  graceful  and  attractive  speci- 
men within  a  few  weeks  after  it  is  planted. 


Aquarium  Troubles. 
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and  1  uriU  alio  (n 

ai  1  can.  My  aquanum  I>  abonl  bnj  inehea  lanf. 
lncb«  deep  and  eighucD  inctaes  wide,  I  have  b  the  boIIDm 
cleanJy  washed  tand  and  very  imall  pebblei ;  in  a  conunoa 
ennhen  flower  jar,  roinplelely  mbDiei^ed  in  the  water,  a 
calla ;  no  earth  in  the  jar,  nothing  but  fiiie  uod,  1  alao  have  a 
linle  mou.  the  vaitety  of  which  yon  may  be  able  to  recociii" 
from  nnipie  encloied.  I  have  recently  added  loine  lariei 
pebblea.  1  have  fbity  or  fifty  fiih,  moitly  goldfiih,  averaging 
about  four  indiei  long.  Of  the  native  fiih  1  have  oae-half 
do»  catflah  aboul  one  inch  long :  the  batance  of  my  aalivM 
are  small  common  brook  Gih.  The  water  kecpi  a  kind  of 
green  color  and  frequently  smells  badly.  It  hardly  ever,  Ifal 
all.  looks,  or  hai,  a  milky  color.  1  guess  my  feeding  la  wrong, 
mr //m/ rAm  Pe>7  (rMfH  m  mMrr.  only  abiKii  twice  a  week, 
and  last  winter  I  have  fed  them  nothing  but  isw  beeficraiKd 
fine  from  a  lai^  piece ;  but  1  have  always  been  caiehil  to  give 
ihemjusi  what  they  would  eat  and  no  more.  However,  I  gave 
them  prvpared  fish  food  last  winter,  and  I  hud  the  same  bad 
luck  about  keeping  the  water  clear.  Almost  every  day  toward 
evening  the  fish  begin  lo  come  to  the  surface  ofthe  water,  but 
in  the  momlnf  they  will  be  at  the  bottom,  swimming  aliout, 
feeding,  and  apparently  enjoying  themselves  very  mueh.  The 
foursidesof myaquatiumaregUss.  Siouh]  I  clean  out  the 
aquarium  when  Ibe  water  is  in  iU  present  condition,  or  should 
1  take  out  and  throw  away  the  water  and  ^and  pebbles  and 
replace  everything  newt  And  sbotdd  1  let  the  new  water 
siand  some  time  belbre  returning  the  fish  T 

my  aquarium.  F.  P.    T. 

The  capacity  of  your  aquarium  is  about 
forty-live  gallons.  You  have,  in  our  judgment, 
about  forty  gallons  of  water  in  it.  For  the 
number  offish  that  you  keep  this  is  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity.  Reduce  the  number  to  about 
thirty,  introduce  two  or  three  more  species  of 
aquatic  plants,  also  some  TufTstone  rock  work, 
and  you  will  find  that  your  tank  looks  as  good, 
even  better,  than  before,  and  the  remaining  lish 
will  thrive  better. 

That  your  fish  rise  to  the  surface  and  are  in 
distress  in  the  evening,  while  they  are  at  the 
bottom  and  apparently  comfortable  in  the 
morning,  seems  to  prove  that  they  have  not  the 
proper  amount  of  oxygen.    The  burning  gas 


in  your  office  consumer  most  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  water 
can  therefore  absorb  but  little. 

The  best  way  will  be  to  empty  your  tank. 
Clean  the  bottom  and  the  (inside)  glass  sides 
with  common  table  salt,  using  your  wet  hand 
instead  ol  a  sponge  or  rag.  Wash  the  sand 
and  pebbles  in  several  waters,  then  replace. 
Plant  the  plants,  place  the  rock  work,  and  ar- 
range a  couple  of  handfuls  ot  pretty  good-sized 
pebbles  here  and  there  over  the  sand,  taking 
care,  however,  to  place  the  individual  pebbles 
not  too  close  to  each  other.  There  are  to  be 
little  spaces— cavities— on  the  bottom  of  an 
aquarium,  wherein  the  excrements  of  the  fish 
and  other  loose  particles  can  collect,  so  that  the 
fish,  while  swimming  near  the  bottom,  cannot 
mix  these  again  and  again  with  the  water. 
This  is  the  mission  pebbles  have  to  fulfil  in  an 
aquarium. 

Everything  replaced  carefully,  refill  your 
tank,  making  the  water  the  same  temperature 
the  fish  are  accustomed  lo,  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  table  salt  and  reintroduce  the  fish,  together 
with  about  a  dozen  of  frog  tadpoles,  which  act 
as  scavengers. 

Once  in  a  while  the  sediment  that  collects 
between  the  pebbles  should  be  removed  by  aid 
of  a  siphon.  Let  your  aquarium  have  no  sun- 
light. 

The  plant  of  which  you  sent  a  sprig  in  your 
letter  is  the  common  wax  or  horn  wort  {Ctrato- 
phyllum  dtmersum,  from  keras — the  horn  or 
wax,  and  phyllum,  the  leaf,  owing  to  the  waxy 
or  homy  texture  of  the  plant).  It  is  a  good 
oxygenator,  ahhough  one  ol  our  commonest 
native  aquatic  plants. 

Feeding  the  Fish. 
Putting  a  whole  or  half  sheet  of  prepared  fish 
food  in  an  aquarium,  with  the  intention  of  giv- 
ing the  fish  a  week's  ration  at  once,  can  be 
compared  to  placing  enough  Iresh  meat  on  a 
dinner  table  to  last  for  the  week.  It  will  not 
only  lose  its  value  as  food,  but  will  also  poison 
the  water.  Offer  your  fish  food  every  day,  and, 
if  they  don't  seem  to  care  for  any,  don't  give 
them  any.  At  any  rate,  let  no  food  remain  in 
the  aquarium  ;  remove  it  at  once  if  refused  by 
the  fish. 
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Snails  for  Aqcariums. 
The  ramshorn  snail  {Planorbis  trivolvis), 
next  to  tadpoles,  we  consider  the  best  agent  lo 
remove  the  too  much  green  algje  in  an  aqua- 
rium. All  the  Planorbis  are  fonder  of  Ihe  con- 
fervfe  than  of  the  larger  plants,  and  are  there- 
fore excellent  inhabitants  for  the  fresh-water 
tank,  whilst  the  Lymnx,  most  ol  them,  are  too 
dainty  to  eat  up  the  troublesome,  nr.inute  plants, 
but  will  be  sure  to  make  away  with  your  more 
tender  plants,  such  as  anacharis,  etc. 


Aquaria  Glasses  Turning  Green. 

Do  you  know  ol  any  preveniive  aEatmt  ihe  glaiKB  ciirning 
ereen  wkh  a  ilitny  lubiUDce  if  the  waier  it  not  changed  for 
30DW  weekfT  1  havea  g^xtdUea]  ofirDuble,  and  ii  ii  about 
Ihe  moil  diiagreeabl*  Ihing  in  keeping  an  aquarium  arranged 
nicely.  F.  L.  L. 

Your  aquarium  gets  evidently  too  much  light. 
Move  it  about  twelve  inches  back  from  the 
window,  toward  the  room,  and  let  no  sun  shine 
against  the  glass.  Once  or  twice  a  week  wipe- 
the  inside  of  the  glass  with  a  small  rough, 
sponge  tied  to  a  stick. 
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It  was  on  the  29th  day  of  May  when  1  finished 
<listributing  the  mascalonge  fry  which  ]  had 
hatched  earlier  in  the  season,  and  I  then  pre- 
pared for  the  tishing  season,  which  did  not 
open  up  as  favorable  as  that  of  last  year,  al- 
though quite  a  number  of  bass  and  mascalonge 
were  taken.  The  fishing,  as  a  rule,  was  poor 
all  through  June.  Still  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
myself,  as  I  did  very  well,  taking  as  high  as 
thirty-seven  small-mouihed  bass  in  one  day, 
but  of  course  this  was  only  occasional  luck. 
The  water  wasclear,  and  the  bass  did  not  come 
up  in  the  shallow  places  to  feed  where  anglers 
<aught  them  last  year,  and  the  majority  of  fish- 
ermen here  think,  if  they  cannot  get  them  in 
such  spots,  fishing  for  them  at  other  points  is 
useless.  Nearly  all  the  bass  I  caught  were  in 
from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  of  water. 

Along  toward  the  latter  part  of  June  the 
mascalonge  commenced  10  take  spoon  bait,  and 
for  a  few  days  quite  a  number  were  taken. 
They  were  biting,  in  deep  water,  also  very 
close  to,  the  surface,  and,  for  the  beneiit  of 
brother  anglers,  I  will  give  an  idea  of  how  we 
troll  for  them : 

Nearly  all  the  fishermen  run  four  lines,  using 
three  or  four  different  colors  and  varieties  of 
spoons,  and  not  running  them  more  than  two 
or  three  feet  below  the  surface.  This  they  do 
when  the  water  is  twenty  feet  deep  and  where 
it  is  forty. 

1  think  the  reason  the  fish  go  into  this  deep 
water  is  because  it  is  cooler,  as  at  this  time  of 
the  year  it  warms  up  along  the  shore.  They 
almost  always  bite  best  just  before  and  soon 
after  sundown. 

I  will  give  you  a  short  experience  which  1 
had  with  a  mascalonge  on  the  ist  day  of  July, 
which  for  fool's  luck  is  high  hook.  1  started 
out  on  the  morning  mentioned,  throwindjout 
four  tines,  and  made  for  the  middle  of  the  Ake, 
which  was  like  a  mirror.  It  was  dark  and 
cloudy,  and  a  gentle  mist  was  falling,  and  the 
'lunge  were  rolling  up  all  around  my  boat.  I 
had  two  lines  out  on  side  rods,  and  rowed  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  had  about  made  up  my 


mind  they  would  not  bite,  when  all  of  a  sudden 

one  of  my  rods  went  nearly  double  and  turned 
my  boat  around  sideways,  I  got  the  rod  loose 
and  commenced  to  haul  in;  The  fish  came 
along  near  the  surface,  and,  as  he  neared  the 
boat,  went  right  along  past  it,  and  I  had  to  kt 
him  go,  giving  him  the  line  again.  This  I  did 
three  or  four  times  before  I  could  get  him  near 
the  boat,  and,  when  I  did  get  him  there,  I  took 
off  the  oar  and  struck  him  with  the  edge  of  the 
blade  as  hard  as  I  could.  He  made  a  dive  for 
the  bottom  and  (he  line  caught  in  the  rowlock 
and  broke,  and  then  away  went  the  Ssh  with  a 
new  Daniels  spoon  that  1  only  purchased  three 
days  before,  and  this  was  the  first  fish  that  had 
struck  it.  I  supposed  he  had  gone  for  good, 
and  I  started  on,  thinking  how  foolish  I  was  for 
striking  him  in  the  way  I  did,  b«t,  looking  back 
about  ten  rods,  I  saw  him  rise  to  the  surface 
and  lie  there,  I  took  in  my  lines  and  backed 
up  toward  him,  and,  when  I  was  close  enough, 
I  took  off  my  oar  and  struck  him  across  the 
head  with  the  hand  end.  He  gave  a  lunge  for 
the  bottom  and  then  slowly  rose  to  the  surface, 
when  I  placed  my  hands  in  his  gills  and  pulled 
him  in.  The  spoon  with  about  ten  feet  of  line 
was  hanging  from  his  upper  jaw,  so  you  see  I 
saved  the  fish  and  tackle  by  mere  luck.  He 
weighed  thirty-three  pounds.  I  Hshed  a  part 
of  the  next  two  days,  catching  four  'lunge  and 
ten  bass,  the  lot  weighing  forty-four  pounds. 
I  did  not  drop  a  hook  in  the  water  from  July  3 
till  September  4. 

During  July  and  August  I  was  captain  of  one 
of  Che  steamboats  of  the  Red  Stack  Line,  and  it 
was  astonishing  the  great  crowds  we  carried. 
There  are  five  boats  in  this  line,  and  they  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  for  two  months. 
A  new  steel  boat,  310  feet  long  and  50  feet 
beam,  will  be  built  the  coming  winter. 

I  started  fishing  again  as  soon  as  the  boat  I 
run  was  laid  up  for  the  season,  I  commenced 
September  4.  and  have  had  fair  success,  taking 
in  all  about  thirty  'lunge  and  ten  bass,  t 
caught  with  rod  and  live  bait  one  ofthe  former, 
last  week,  that  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds. 
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a.nd  it  took  me  nearly  hall  an  hour  to  land  him. 
I  never  had  a  fish  fight  so  hard  and  long  be- 
fore. He  would  take  seveniy-6ve  feet  of  line 
off  the  reel  and  go  into  the  air  with  his  body  in 
a  half  circle,  but  he  gave  up  at  last  and  I 
brought  him  alongside  the  boat,  and  finished 
him  with  a  thump  on  the  head.  A  Mr.  Geo. 
Scolield  caught  one  trolling  with  spoon  bait, 
last  week,  that  was  the  largest  ever  caught 
trolling  in  this  lake ;  it  weighed  forty-six  and 
one-half  pounds.  He  had  a  hard  fight  getting 
him.  The  fish  was  sent  to  J.  Sloat  Fassett, 
Reptiblican  candidate  for  Governor. 

I  do  not  gel  more  than^half  the 'lunge  that 
bite,  as  they,  do  not  seem  to  swallow  the  bait 
readily ;  no  doubt  this  is  because  they  are  so 
well  fed  naturally. 

Mr.  Fred  Mather,  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
has  been  writing  articles  to  a  Boston  paper, 
giving  me  Hail  Columbia  and  Dixie  Land  for 
propagating  mascalonge.  He  is  a  G.  A.  R. 
man,  and  says  he  would  have  the  pike  family 
bf  fish  exterminated,  and  in  their  place  stur- 
geon, whitefish  and  shad.  We  cannot  raise 
whitefish  and  shad  in  Chautauqua  Lake,  and 
sturgeon  we  don't  want.  He  prints  a  great 
harangue  that  sounds  as  if  it  ought  lo  amount 
to  something,  but  flattens  out  at  the  end  like  a 
coiHilTy  Fourth,  of  July  speech.  He  says  it  is 
quantity  and  bulk  in  fish  thai  is  needed,  and 
not  game  qualities.     Now  in  the  mascalonge 


we  gel  game  qtianiity  .and  quality,  and  why 
Mather  should  come  out  openly  and  boldly  and 
condemn  the  pike  and  trout  families  and  wish 
them  exterminated,  is  a  mystery  to  sane  people, 
and  no  doubt,  where  one  man  would  agree 
with  him,  ninety-nine  would  diSer.  Where 
whitefish  and  shad  will  thrive,  increase  them  ; 
where  aturgeoii  and  eattiah  nill  multiply, 
plant  them,  and  you  will  benefit  the  common 
people.  We  have  here  a  lake  seventeen  milea 
long  by  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  it  is  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  pictu- 
reaqne  in  the  State.  Whitefish  and  trout  will 
not  thrive  in  it ;  shad,  Mather  knaws,  conid 
not,  and  stargeon  are  no  good.  In  this  lake 
are  great  qnantities  of  food,  and  mascalonge, 
baas  and  bnllheada  do  thrive,  and,  if  artificial 
propagation  will  increase  them,  I  cannot  see 
why  any  one  should  object.  What  we  want  is 
to  increase  them,  so  that  hotels  and  private 
families  can  have  these  fish  on  their  tables 
more  plentifully  and  at  lesa  cost.  It  is  not 
merely  to  satisfy  the  sslflEhnesa  of  the  angler 
and  sportsman,  as  Mather  terms  it,  but  to 
supply  food.  It  would  not  pay  any  hotel 
around  the  lake  to  cater  to  the  angling  frater- 
nity, and  yet  they  subscribed  to  the  propa- 
gating fund  aimply  for  the  sake  of  Itaving 
their  tables  supplied  with  tish  during  the  lake 
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tL'nder  thin  D^paruneal  Hea 


fologv  and  Fl<h  Ci 


Many  lovere  at  the  sport  of  chtimmiDg  for 
bluefish  are  deterred  from  indalgiug  in  it  by 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  supply  of  menbaden 
and  the  iedioneneas  of  preparing  the  bait  for 
luring  these  fish.  To  such  we  Buggest  a  more 
eixtnomical  plan,  one  easily  followed,  which 
we  have  found  effiaacions  not  only  for  attract- 
ing the  lighting  blnei),  but  tor  weakfish  and 
other  species.  Bay  a  gallon  demijohn  and 
fill  it  with  crude  menbaden  oil,  which  can  be 
bought  at  any  of  tbe  oil  stores.  When  on  the 
fishily  groiini^  which  is  presumably  ope  of 
the  shallow  (five  to  fifteen  feet)  bars  or  swims 
where  these  fish  resort,  pour  now  and  then  a 
pint  of  the  oil  fver  the  bow,  until  a  "  slick  " 
is  formed  on  the  tideway,  which  ie  best  when 
gentle  or  slow  as  it  is  at  the  Great  Kills  and 
other  paints.  We  warrant  the  efficacy  of  this 
method.  It  has  yielded  us  excellent  resdlte 
and  we  have  killed  mau;  a  leaping  blue  when 
no  indications  of  their  presence  eitisted  before 
our  "slick"  was  in  working  order.  Another 
advantage,  and  to  many  a  very  important  one, 
arises  from  the  soothing  effect  of  the  oil  upon 
the  tronhled  waters.  It  will  chasteu  them  so 
that  those  with  weak  stomachs  can  fish  with- 
oDt  qnalm  or  distreiw. 

We  have  met  many  anglers 'who  consider 
ichthyology  a  complex  and  difficult  branch  of 
sdenoe.  It  is  true  a  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
tific nomenclature  and  analogical  relations 
that  fishee  bear  to  each  other,  with  the  numer- 
ooe  generic  and  specific  differentials,  can  only 
be  acquired  by  hard  student  work,  but  the 
fondameBtal  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
one  to  daseify  and  determine  species,  in  a 
general  way,  is  very  easily  ac<]nired.  It  is,  of 
oonrve,  necessary  that  the  rudimentary  lessons 
be  supplemented  by  personal  observations 
when   on    the  stream,  and  careful  Ktuily  of 


publications  treating  on  biological  conditions, 
latest  discoveries  and  frequent  changes  in 
nomenclature,  and  the  latter  is  much  more  apt 
to  confuse  the  angling  stndent  than  any  other 
branch  of  ichthyio  study.  He  will  doubtless 
think,  pardonably  so,  that  the  nomenclatnre 
of  fishes,  when  once  applied,  should  be  held 
inviolate,  fitful  and  frequent  changes  in  this 
respect  being  about  as  permissible  as  at- 
tempted innovation  upon  the  fixed  laws  of 
mechanics;  to  him  scientists  who  have  as- 
signed to  the  large-mouthed  bla.'k  bass  seven 
generic  appellations,  to  wit:  Labrux.  6ry»le», 
Dioplites,  Lepomis,  Gtchla,  Huro  anil  Microp- 
term,  are  simply  undetermined  as  to  their 
facts  and  uncertain  in  their  conclusions.  But 
he  is  in  error.  This  apparent  confusion  in 
the  nomenclature  of  fishes  is  the  result  of  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  our  ichthyologists  to  reat^ 
the  simpUcity  of  facts  upon  which  to  build  a 
compact  structure  of  terminoki^.  In  this 
connection  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  only  in  the  last  few  decades  that  iohthy- 
ological  science  has  made  rapid  prepress  in 
America,  and  it  is  yet  in  a  nascent  conditiDn. 
New  faeis  and  uewly-discovered  phases  of  old 
ones;  broader  observation  through  National, 
State  and  individual  efforts,  are  constantly 
throwing  light  on  the  biological  conditions 
under  which  fishes  exist  in  our  waters. 

With  this  number  of  The  Ahbbican  AnoIiBK 
commences  the  monthly  issues.  The  change 
from  the  weekly  to  the  latter  form  was  indi- 
cated and  explained  in  an  editorial  note  of 
September  12,  which  we  reprint: 
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tbndiwtlc  loTS  ot  th«  mrt  o(  ugllDg  uid  Iti  UtonRini.ud  > 

raaden.    Then  U  noEblng  to  bide.    IbaTaworkedtenTeara 

lutart,  pcvhaps  ui  nnfoitnnita  odb,  buormnt  with  hop«(uI 

and  apent  IbDuundB  otdollan  wllhaat  reward,  and  If  Ibere 

It  a  iooniBr  among  Ihe  uewi-aland  bnjen  of  Tm  iDroua 

wbo  la  iDcUaed  to  mn ttec.  ■' Tbe  more  fool  ;e."  we '■.ommeDd 

hava  iMMi  nink  sod  milUoDi  at  Boplea  of  Tac  hxant.  tasie 

btm  tor  bia  good  JndgtoMit  but  place  btm  outalde  tbe  pale 

bMD  dtatiltBted  dOTlDg  the  lut  decade  In  bulldln«  up  a 

of  gentle  anglera." 

ODBatlluenoy  of  nadan  wbo  an  now  tbe  prldi 
of  Ihe  editor.  The  nnmber  of  ttaeae  Id  (be  *% 
euarmaiu,  for  it  le  oonceded  bj  the  experienced  tbat  not 
oae  iDao  Id  a  bniidnd  who  goea  ^flabiac  care*  a  Dg  for  tbe 
literature  of  Che  art.   Biit  Iba^  are  in  number  great  enough 


lofadTerllalng. 


cUaaJoumal  lanat  artee,  ta  limit 
ler  monlha.  and  almoat  ni/  dnrlui 

ed  eyen  durlog 
g  tbe  winter  one 

In  renewing  the  paat  Ion  jeatsc 
Id  pnbliaber  of  Tbi  Aheucah 

.rce  ot  Uu  above-nauied  conditio 

it  mj- experience 

Tbe  Akolui  will  awaken 


I  editor 
eeling  the 

dltlou*  Id  each  a  wax  H  to  pieterre  to  Ihe  craft  a  repre- 
■enlaliTe  Jonmil  that  would  do  longer  enlail  anam^lal  loaa 
upon  the  maDogemont,  Wo  decided  upon  tbe  tatter  eooreej 
aDd  will  publish  Thi  Ahuleb  aa  a  baudaome  lllaatrated 
monthly  magazloe  of  aixty-foDr  pages (8x10 inchea).  tbe  Ant 
Dumber  appearing  on  Qetober  1  next.  - 

It  la  proposed,  ahonld  Ihe  advertising  patronage  warrant 
auch  a  ooarae.  to  pabUah  each  week  during  tbe  •nmmer 
montbs  a  large  dgbt-page  eapplamenl.  gliiug  tbe  rurrent 
events  ol  tbe  da^lnangliugclrcles,  tbe  usual  montbly  form 
being  cODtlnned  through  tbe  j-ear.  t  desire  to  make  Ihe 
monthlT  iaaue  a  nuk  au  \an  for  the  angler,  giving  practical 
papera  on  tbe  art  and  eesaja  on  cognate  aubjeota,  profusely 
lUnatratsd  wheDeier  Ihe  text  requires  It. 

I  place  tbe  cnodttlon  of  Th 
readers.    There  is  DOlblng  li 
yeara  aDd  speDt  ihoOBands  of  dollars  wlthontreward.anr 
le  newa^taod  bujere  of  The  : 


a  freely  befon 


od  Id  mntler  "(he  i. 
U  good  Judgmeol  bi 


We  hope,  brother  sugler.  to  hat 
conUnued  patrousga.  WWiant  C.  Harrir. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  tbe  above. 
Ton  have  the  monthly  issue  before  you.  If 
yon  like  it,  help  ns.  It  will  improve  as  it 
gets  older. 


,  charmingly  ti 


inly  BI 


AUB  UN  AMOLU,    Mr.HamstaaaedKodtbepaperforten 

years,  and  no  one  oonld  have  edited  It  better.    Bd(  he  Inds 

11  does  not  pay.  and  he  aays  so  bluntly.    As  he  puts  It.  "  tbe 

iooomehsabeenmeagraandthsUbotgreat."    He  goea  on 

to  remark :     "  An  enthuslssllc  love  o(  the  art  ot  angling  and 

bneyani  wilh  hopeful  antlclpationa  of  'betler  tln»a  ahead,' 

So  he  has  concluded  to  male  the  paper  a  monthly  maga- 

be  laaued.    Here  U  another  aenlence  in  Editor  Haine'  an- 

idar  lla  new  condlilonB 
'  appreoUdon  of  tbeir 
I  Ibeir  abare  of  support 
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standard 

>H  Aholbb  will 
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up.snd  that  It  will  Im  r»ady  tt 

iflghtforaDymea. 

ares  that 

We  could  fill  the  October  issue  with  similar 
kind  words,  bnt  content  ouiaelves  with  these 
indiciitiona  ot  good  will  and  "  God  speed  "  in 
uui  new  departuie. 

The  inquiry  of  "  H.  F.  D."  failed  to  reach 
na  on  time  for  answer  in  our  last  weekly  edi- 
tion of  September  12,  and  did  not  come  under 
the  eye  of  the  editor  untjl  a  late  date.  He 
aeks  abont  localities  for  chumming  tor  blne- 
flsh  and  fishing  for  sbeepahead.  For  answer 
to  first  query  see  editorial  note  under  this  de- 
partment heading.  Sheepshead  are  scarce  in 
New  York  waters,  and  we  know  no  nearer  or 
better  place  than  Bamegat,  and  even  there 
they  are  not  nnmerous.  We  advise  him  to 
write  to  Host  Eno,  of  Forked  River,  N.  J., 
who  can  doubtless  give  him  full  information 
about  the  aheepehead  in  Bamegat  waters. 
Several  years  ago  we  saw  a  fine  batch  of  ten 
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or  twelve  landed  at  the  Inlet,   which  were 
taken  abont  two  milee  distant  from  the  hotel. 

We  woold  suggest  to  our  correspondent 
"W.  A.  T^"  of  DoTCT  Plains,  N.  Y.,  that  he 
take  his  vacation  at  Hell  Gate  daring  the 
early  days  of  October,  if  he  wishes  to  get 
striped  base  fishing  or  if  he  can  extend  his 
trip  B8  far  as  the  Delaware  Baj  to  try  Far- 
tesque,  the  locality  referred  to  by  '*  Old 
Ixaak  "  in  this  nnmber  of  The  American  An- 


Since  oar  Ust  issue  Mr.  J.  Y.  O'Donohne 

has  eatered  a  striped  bass  of  thirty -seven 
poonds,  oaaght  at  Stamford,  Conn.  All  en- 
tries for  oar  preminms  mast  be  made  before 
November  1,  as  the  contest  closes  on  that  date. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  flah  entered 
to  date: 

AbUckHiU,  »ught  bj  N.  I.  Phllllpa,  welgbt  T>i  lb«.;  • 
»«  bua,  ckugbt  bj  L.  B.  NLver,  walght  4  'i  Ibe.;  ■  ilrlped 
biiHi.  nuglitb;  Wm.  Bobotbim.  irel)ibt  U^^  lbs.;  *  weit- 
flab,  amght  bj  Jabu  Bronn,  welgbt  la  Iba.:  ■•MbiH, 
cwigbl  by  JUDSB  Stnllb.  vclgbt  G  lb*.:  *  Blripud  bus. 
eingtit  br  J.  V.  O'Denolina.  irelgbl  3T  Ibii. 


A.  0.  8.  will  find  fair  fishing  for  black  bass, 
perch  and  pickerel,  in  Rockland  and  Mahopac 
lakes  daring  October,  the  last  named  fish 
being  most  nnmerons.  On  the  New  York  and 
Northern  Bailroad  he  can  get  some  fishing  at 
or'neat  the  following  stations:  Amawalk. 
Crofts,  Croton  Lake,  Fordham,  Merritt's  Cor- 
ner, Tarrytown  Heights  and  Yorktown. 


Mr.  James  C.  Pond  has  been  appointed 
Qeneral  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Wisconsin 
Central  lines  in  place  of  Mr.  Louis  Eckstein, 
who  resigns  to  engage  in  private  basiness. 
Mr.  Pond  is  pecnliarly  fitted  fortius  position, 
and  thousands  of  anglers  who  are  the  know- 
ing ones  as  to  the  fruitful  fishing  waters  of 
this  road,  will  be  glad  to  find  him  at  the  helm. 
A  genial  General  Passenger  Agent,  which  Mr. 
Fond  certainly  is,  is  a  boon  to  the  tourist  an- 
«ler. 


Monroe  A.  Green,  superintendent  of  the 
State  hatchery  at  Mumford,  N.  Y.,  will  send, 
about  October  12,  a  party  of  fonr  experienced 
fish  culturists  to  Lakee  Huron  and  Michigan 
to  gather  lake  trout  eggs,  of  which  millions 
are  distriboted  from  the  Caledonia  Hatchery 
every  year. 

As  we  go  to  press  Ihe  striped  bass  have 
commenced  ronning  at  Hell  Gate,  Owing  to 
the  unusually  warm  weather  in  the  latter  days 
of  September,  they  came  late,  but  when  this 
occurs  they  usually  bite  eagerly. 

Two  Practical  Queries. 


deep,  running  sleadMy,  withonl  introdui;biE  more  ws1er< 

1.  How  long  fish  can  live  in  a  given  quantity 
of  water  depends  :  i.  On  the  genus  to  which 
the  fish  belongs  ;  2.  on  the  size  and  age  of  the 
individual ;  3.  on  the  conditions  under  which 
the  fish  has  been  usee!  to  live  ;  4.  on  the  tem- 
perature and  location  the  vessel  containing  the 
water  is  placed  in.  For  instance,  a  young 
shad,  a  young  grayling  or  a  young  spoontish 
will  drown  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  quart  of  water, 
even  if  the  jar  is  left  uncovered  ;  a  young  trout, 
channel  catfish  or  a  darter  would  live  tor  sev- 
eral hours,  although  very  lender  in  this  respect 
if  they  have  lived,  previous  to  their  being  thus 
"bottled,"  in  a  self-sustaining  aquarium  for 
about  a  month;  while  a  young  gar,  a  little 
dogfish  or  a  paradise  fish,  if  the  bottle  would 
be  only  three-fourths  full  of  water,  would  live 
until  killed  by  want  of  food,  which  may  be  in 
soms  cases  six  weeks  or  longer,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  no  sun  or  artificial  heat  or  frost  af- 
fects the  water. 

2.  There  is  a  little  aquarium  fountain  sold  in 
Germany  which  answers  this  purpose.  It  is 
set  in  the  centre  of  the  aquarium,  draws  its 
supply  from  the  aquarium  and  returns  it.  This 
fountain  can  be  made,  by  changing  the  jet,  to 
flow  like  a  little  stream,  which  in  turn  drives 
the  wheel  of.  a  miniature  water  mill.  The 
pump  of  the  fountain  is  run  by  electricity. 
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What  is  thr  Lateral  Line  ? 

Tb*  Uttrnl  Uds.  wblch  !■  found  more  or  Ioh  dersloped 
in  *U  flib,  bM  long  b*«D  in  object  wlilcti  baa  attnctad  tha 
alMDtloo  o(  lob(b;alaclata.  tad  avokid  (ram  minr  otbsn 
leas  vanad  in  fl*li  life  lUiou*  Ueoriee  u  to  lb*  real  ntilltf 

■Ida  of  flab  genenllj  in  tbe  ceulre  of  tha  Ixidy  fTDm  Itaa 
opercnium  to  (he  middle  of  tha  candai  fln.  The  moat  pJ-o- 
bable  auppoaitloD.  hovaver,  aeeina  to  be  that  theae  |Ma«« 


Ib« 


cled,  i> 


mbjeflt! 


3b,  In  dlffoaiDg  Itaelf  OTar  the  ksd;  of  fli 
r  progreMon  and  clrcntadDc  throngh  I 
II  Aholsb  tlirow  an;  Amber  light  upon  I 


[Onr  oorrespoj^ent  is  correct  as  to  the 
ftmotioD  of  Ibe  lateral  Uae — the  excretion  of 
mnoova,  olthongh  this  ie  doubtless  diechttrged 
from  the  entire  snrface  of  the  fish.  As  the 
lateral  line  is  abnndantlj  supplied  with 
nerves,  it  has  been  tboi^ht  bj  liome  ichthyol- 
ogiste  that  it  was  the  seat  of  an  vnknovn 
sense  peculiar  to  fishes.] 


The  Play  ( 


Spoons. 


Olyen  two 

apoona.  of 

equal  1 

ilu  and  •»■ 

eight.  < 

abape.  the  ol 

no. 

Noir,  when 

tber 

aal  leoKthi 

.  of  lina, 

tbeepoonlli 

»lf,  being. 

equl.  and  being  ti 

bolt,  irblch. 

it  sitber. 

I  the  lowat 

anrOct  of  tha  witot.  and  wb  j  ? 

If  boUt  eyelets  ore  fastened  to  the  spoon  at 
the  same  angle,  ne  think  there  will  be  no  rel- 
ative difference  in  depth  of  play.  If  the  eye- 
let of  one  is  at  a  right  angle  with  tbe  body  of 
the  spoon,  the  latter  will  swing  within  a 
smaller  radios  than  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently play  nearer  the  snrface,    being  less 


liable  to  sink  under  its  dead  weight.     At  least 
snch  has  been  o«r  experience. 

Wow  <'*'  New  Yobk  Fish  Pbotbctobb. 

M-  the  request  of  Mr.  Doyle,  clerk  of  the 
T7ew  York  SlAte  Fisheries  Commission,  I  here- 
with give  yoQ  a  brief  statement  of  the  work 
done  by  this  department  in  the  motaiths  of 
May,  June  and  July,  1891. 

There  were  fifty-eight  actions  for  pen- 
alty commenced  in  Supreme  Court,  two  in 
Connty  Courts,  and  sixty-three  were  brought 
in  Justice  Courts.  Sixty  of  these  cases, 
mostly  in  Justice  Courts,  have  been  disposed 
of  and  the  sum  of  91,272.80  recovered  In  fines 
and  penaltiea. 

There  were  seized  and  destroyed,  daring 
the  time,  thirty-nine  (yke  nets,  twenty-nine 
trap  nets,  one  purse  net,  fifty-nine  gill  nets, 
fourteen  squat  nets,  four  seinee  and  one  eel- 
rack,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  to  be 
«3,286.00. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  in  this  connec- 
tion that  two  of  the  districts  were  withont  a 
protector  in  the  month  of  July  by  reason  of 
the  sudden  death  on  June  30  of  Mr.  Leonard 
in  the  sixth  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Staring 
in  the  eleventh.  John  Liberty, 

AJ.U1IT.  M.  Y..  Sept.  11.  aerk  to  Chiet  Protector. 

The  scale  of  a  fish  sent  us  by  a  correspond- 
ent whose  address  has  been  lost  is  that  of  the 
mirror  carp  taken  from  the  side  of  the  fish. 
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Stbipbd  Bass  at  Poiitbsoi.'b 


lie  Bay  o 


U«  ««k  I  wai  hi  Bridgepan,  N,  J.,  visit>a(  retauvn,  and  Chaleur.    The  clear  blue  wavet  datbMic  oo  ile  ihorcs  nod  the- 

of  coune  took  with  gie  >  pair  of  todi  and  a  box  of  lockle.  P"™' Wue  mountain j  lowering  in  ihe  distance  make  a  Kene 

Thert  are  Kiienl  fine  lakei  uround  ihia  beniiiilul  loum,  con-  "■"  *"  *"  f'*f(P«>en  by  the  uavelcr.    The  bay  givei  eicellcDi 

tamiocbladibau and  pickerel.    TTie  lakM  are  well  worth  ■  bathng,  boatinjand  fijhing. 

lijit  OB  accoiul  of  the  Eoe  Kenery.    Tie  6>hini  is  Dot  very  '""  ""■«*  '"''" '"  ■"""•  '">"'  ""  ""«'■  "I"'  "ows  into  the 

good.     But  I  had  one  line  day'i  .pon  at  FoneK|ne  whb  the  '"'■ "' '"'''  t™"'-  a«iJaoiuM  River  li  noted  for  its  lea  tnjut 

sniped  bau,  or.  ai  they  an  ihew  called,  roch&ih.    Mr,  J.  """  ™'™">  ''■''"■* :  <•»  fonner  are  taid  to  be  moii  plentilijl 

Boyd  tfaaa.  a  promment  lawyer  and  noted  angler,  invited  me  <'"nog  the  firat  two  weeki  ofjune  and  in  the  middle  of  Sepiem- 

lo  (0  with  him,  and  told  me  of  hii  trip  the  week  before  to  '*'"    ■*'  ''**'  '''°^'  ''">'  "*  running  in  from  the  lea  in  large 

Angletea,  near  Atlantic  City,  and  Ihe  capture  of  a  channel  ■■unben.    Tboie  who  prefcr  brrak  iroui  will  find  them  at  Lake 

hau  of  fony-ili  poundt  out  on  Ibe  lea.     He  laid  ihey  were  ^ntinori.    A  waKoncan  beuied  for  four  miles  of  the  diiunce. 

qoile  Dnmeroiis  there,  and  that  he  took  many  of  from  ten  to  '^'  remaining  seven  has  to  be  traveled  without  auchalmury. 

Iw«wjpaand..    Our  dnve  from  Bridgeton  to  Fortesque  was  The  lal"  "  "bout  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide.    The 

distance  of  about  wrtHMmilei.    llicre  is  but  one  house  there  J»°)>>«  R'ver  is  leased  for  a  number  of  years  to  Mr.  Slreil, 

.he  Fortesqne  Hotel,  owtied.«lhepibyC«pl,GarriMn,  a  jolly  "f  Newark,  N.  J.    Portions  of  Ihe  rivei 

oM  son  of  the  brine,  whose  stories  of  the  aw  an  »ery  inler-       open,  ap^  "— "'f-— "—■  " '- ■^■- 

estiDg.  berry  ar 


A  high  wind  had  been  blowng  st 


Ihi 


.    ,    niles  wuie,  was  ™'l)' <<•  show  me  the  firfitog  g™nd..  Ui,  I  had  i«ly  a  ri«t 

ver7  muddy.    Wt  had  inandeil  going  out  to  the  lighthouse  on  "me  ai  coinniand  und  only  tried  Gates  Pool,    Fiahiiig  off  the 

a  shoal  half  way  across  for  theepshead  and  large  weakfish,  "^''  '  ™'**^  '"<>  ""^  salmon,  which  rolled  alongside  Ihe  fly 

bol  the  condiiions  were  so  unfivonible  Ihat  we  concluded  to  '""  ""'*'  loui^bed  il,    Sulmon  stay  in  this  pool  right  through 

try  for  rocklish  in  the  creek.    The  Captain's  son,  Herbert,  who  '"^  '•■'™'-     *'  ^^  to  leave  without  succeeding  in  gettng 

has  a  bir-iiied  sloop,  had  provided  plenty  of  soft  and  shedder  "'ber  on- of  the  fish  thai  had  risen, 

crabs,  and  took  us  in  a  small  boat  up  the  creek,  and  for  one-  Mr.  Slrelt  came  up  about  July  j.  and  in  two  weeke  took 

half  day  I  had  such  sport  as  I  have  not  enjoyed  for  many  years  'hirty  fish  from  his  water,  and  only  a  small  pan  of  them  were 

for  striped  bais.     We  did  sot  get  any  very  lai^e  onefl  but  the  srilse.    Mr,  S,  Fraier  caught  in  two  weeks  fijur  salmon  and 

run  was  liom  two  to  five  pounds,  and  they  are  of 'the  t™  "■"*  «^'«-    ^'  ^"'^'•>'  '«''  '*"  "^'^  •«".  "'•  «'■  Pt«e 

fighting  stock.    The  rig  here  is  somewhat  diflerent  from  what  "»'' Iwo  and  two  grilse.                                 W  T.  MrrriBm. 
I  have  been  accustomed.    The  tide  runs  wHh  great  velocity 

used  very  heavy  sinkers,  obout  sis  ounces  in  weight,  and  rigged 

dredaodiwenly.five  feet  away.  The  bass  are  very  shy,  and 
tan  only  be  taken  by  king  casts  and  a  clean  ng.  Thesheeps- 
head  have  been  scarce  this  season,  but  Ihe  weakfish  and 
sbiped  bass  have  been,  and  will  be  for  a  month  lo  come,  abun- 
dant.    Here  is  good  spon  for  the  shotgun  also. 

Fonesque  and  Sraighi  Creek,  a  hw  miles  befow.  Reed  birds, 
rail,  yeUow-legged  snipe  and  plenty  of  ducks  in  season,  yield 
sport  to  ihe  gunner. 

The  railroad  fare  t(j  ttidgeton  and  return  is  J;, ijfi-om  New- 
ark :  from  BridgetoB  parties  must  dnve  down  to  Fonesque,  I 
took  Ibe  I  99  P.  M,  train  to  PhUadelpbia ;  ft^m  Broad  Sireet 
station  cable  car  to  Market  Street  Ferry,  thence  West  Jersey 
Raaroad  to  BridRelon.  arriving  about  half  past  sLt.  Fortesque 
would  be  a  deligblbl  phne  10  lake  a  ^mily  for  a  summer  va- 

wish  here  10  rotum  thank,  especially  10  Messrs.  J.  Boyd  Nivnn 

«  IblseaioynUe  trip,  ou  Itaak 

NawftdK,  Pi.  J. .  September  jo, 

J^ecjUBT  Rtvea,  Canada. 

One  of  the  prettiest  placet  that  1  stopped  ai  in  my  trip 

through  the  Provinces  was  Jacquel  River.    The  beauty  lies 


allow  me  to  say  that  1  hUly  coincide  wiih 

him  in  every  detail. 

and  only  regret  Ihat  1  did  no!  bear  from  Y 

um  one  minute  befiir^ 

9  o'cloc 

k  A,  M.  on  August  ■;,  as  that  w 

oald  have  led  me  to 

obliged  to  you  and 

•■Taurus"  for   your   combiived   coosidei 

ration.      ■■Taunts'" 

opinion 

iu  reference  to -big  felkiw."  is  c 

orreci  in  every  par- 

licular, 

and  1  do  uol  believe  that  there  arc 

1  any  large  fish  in  the 

inunedii 

pomi,., 

■a  which,  however,  an  outsider  ha^ 

an  inexperienced  irout  fisher  (in  fiict.  this  was  my  first 

atlempi 

and  ofl-encel.sLilll  must  say  that 

1  was  s«lly  disap. 

pointed 

as  10  site  of  fish  I  caught.    1  fauo) 

tedagood many,  but 

felk>w"whipsit"for  two  hours 

he  ought  10  be  re - 

warded 

with  an  occasional  "big  'un,"  but 

■■big 'uns"  are  not 

in  Big  Indian  Creek,  or  whatever  they  call 

lit  up  that  way. 

l.inc 

sooable  and  pleas- 

buidid. 

:ation  too  early  neglected,  or  perh 

apswedldnolmake 

proper  I 

lisplay  of  our  bail  bottle  (wbicl 

1.  I  am  sotTT  to  say. 

B  starch  out  ofaMow's        , 

C_700gle 
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backbone  id  nvt  l«ft  that  war<    Wtiile  ibanltuig  you  Ibr  your  iniD  LiitSe  Kork»  and  frum  Obencfi  through  a  ihon  thonKigh&re 

kind  inronuatkni,  I  wuh  to  lay  that  my  mind  u  made  up,  and  we  went  [hid  Big  Fork,  noled  for  its  nuiKalongc  and  ptke : 

Ihalii,  iCI  want  any  traul,  I  shaB  never  againgu  to  Big  Indian  then  back  again  into  Little  Fork,  crou  it  and  pau  into  Round 

lor  them.    The  neighborhood  a  grand^  but  the  boanlinA  in  Lake  ;  across  that  w«  go  Into  lelond  Lake,  thence  into  Ptant- 

Hr.  Editor,  ihould  ■'  Tourui"  and  \At  friend  Marc  desiiE  to        Lake,  when  we  tum  hack  to  Planting  GtUund,  then  back  home. 

We  got  »vem]  mnicaJonge  and  plenty  of  othei  filh.     II  any 
one  wants  to  ipend  a  few  days  for  pleaiure,  there  in  no  better 

I  of  lish  oFihi 


ve  been  fishing  al 
id  luck,  but 


Thei^  are  the  most  beautiful  campmg  places  almost  anywhare, 
and  one  can  lista  no  maltei  how  the  wind  blows,  for  if  be  can'I 


.    Thes 


Ibr  them  is  now  minnows.    A  friend  of  mine  caught 

"f'^™™ld°'^s^t™'^nc^"bu?heZri'i^tfot  ™nai;ili^"a'lwa7s^ipthe«^rkes,''*he«'ZycM'id''ta7e 

my  catches,,  made  upof  then,,  and  they  are  folly  as  gamy  *7f  any"p^rtBman  who  reads  thi*  wants  to  kill  a  bear,  just 

Judge  Ballou,*ho  is  stopping  with  me.  fi>hed  with  fly  day  ""'him  a'thoi  a.^a  CTTrSTXerTLriittketl.    By  "he 

before  yesterday  and  caught  thiny-lbnr  whitelish  and  three  „^     the  hist  tiaie  Fred  shot  at  a  deer  he  killed  two  at  one 

trotit,  so  you  can  see  they  go  for  artificial  bait.    Some  places  ^^^l    The  way  to  get  here  is  via  Chicago  and  Nonhweslen. 

fid.  to  eat.    I  skin  tben  instead  of  scaling,  and  they  are  very  ^a^^  g^^  ^^  WesletTi '  Railway  .o  these  lakes  withoui 

hard  and  nice,    I.  is  i»c  very  low  water  in  the  river,  owing  to  ^.^j^^                                                                                 ^, 

I  wdlsend  you  before  longone  ofthe  inhabilantsof  the  little  '      '  

animal  houses  I  sent  you,  and  I  think  you  will  be  somewhat 

surprised  at  the  looks  of  Uie  occupant.  Annual  Outing  m  the  Hhi-H^  Fi:iHiNC  Club. 

The  grouse  hunting  has  not  been  so  good  as  usual  this  year,  Saturday  nlf^ii,  August  aa.  the  Club  stoned  on  their  annual 

as,  owing  to  so  much  rain,  lots  of  eRgs  and  nests  have  been  cruise,  leaving  Washington  at  to  o'clock  lor  Harre  de  Giac-, 

are  seen  more  than  usual  in  this  vicinity,  and  aRer  September  a  day  or  two  earlier  to  make  anangemenis  for  "Mores,"  etc. 

IS  1  e:<pecl  to  be  livinf;  on  deer  and  elk  meat,  miicd  in  with  the  and  T.  M.  Sumption,  their  guest.    The  advance  guard  were 

(mul,  for  1  have  not  been  without  trout  in  my  cooler  for  the  ready  with  a  brilliant  display  of  fire  works  as  a  welcome  and 

to  send-off.    They  went  aboard  the  yacht  Carrie.  Capt.  Wm. 

ie  Poplar,  and  started  down  the  bay.    The  Club  was  fortimale  in 

a  Bottom  Bay  pilot  of  no  isean  ability,  and  one  of  the  hest- 

to  About  I  P.  M.  Sundoy  they  arrived  at  Pool's  Isbnd,  fished 

I'a  prrch  for  supper.    I'he  weather  looking  equally,  the  yacht  was 
put  In  Bush  River  for  harbor.    Monday  the  Bar  at  iu  mouth 

he  killed  seven  last  spring,  and  what  he  don't  hnovr  about  lumps  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  east  of  Drew's  Bar,  were 

lij^hi  boat,  look  our  dinners  and  started,  passing  out  through  weighing  between  two  and  three  poutids-    Tuesday  night  they 

Lake  Laura,  a  beautiful  lake.    We  ihen  went  through  a  short  laid  In  Rumney  Cretrk  fur  harbor. 

Ihoroughlare  into  Stone  Lake,  then  across  this  lake  through  Wednesday  the  wreck  ol  the  schooner  Judge  Hopkmson 

another  passage,  cotning  to  Dog  i^ke.     Through  this  wc  yielded  a  nice  lot  of  big  perch,  and  then  they  started  for  Bet- 

passed  by  another  passage  to  Big  I^ke,  agrandbodyofwater.  tenon.      Thai  night  the  boys  went  ashore  to  an  informal 

abounding  in  large  wall.eyed  pike,  bass  and  mascalonge.  dance  at  theChesapcakeEfouse.  and  they  looked  very  nautical 

Thisisabeaucifuttrlp.andtakeiagoodday'sworhladolt.  market.     Thursday  Dove  and  I  tried  Grove  and  Howel's 

The  next  morning  we  started  again  and  went  in  another  di-  points:  no  fish  [ihe  heavy  rain  of  Monday  n^ht  had  caused  a 

recllon.    Passing  out  of  Laura  we  crossed  Medicine  Lake,  a  rise  in  theSusquehannaand  the  water  wasgettingmuddy  last;, 

very  fine  body  of  water,  with  plenty  of  mascalonge  and  white-  The  balance  ol  the  boys  prepared  dinner  lor  some  lollies  from 

fish  in  it.    Passing  through  a  beautiful  ihorouehfare  we  came  Baltimore  whom  one  ofthe  boys,  in  an  iasaite  moment,  had  in- 


I  jumped  aboard  the  ca 

rs  the  other  day  and 

TTireo  Lakes  ;   walked  to  t 

he  house  of  Fred.  Fr 

old  guide  and  friend,  who  I 

ives  on  Ihe  banks  of 

After  supper  we  took  oi 

ur  pipes  and  sat  do> 

Fred,  beside  being  a  guide. 

is  a  bear  hunter,  of  1 

IJigilizocbyGoO<^Ie 


d  ibe  d 


F/SM/XG  AND  FISHING  WATERS. 


iKkEih,  1 


villMl 


crabs,  faried  chicken,  veigeiabJea,  wjih 
doKn,  iMBted  (o  luk  ourguvsti,  m  ihey  made  it  disappear 
in  ebort  i>rd«r.  Durnf  ihft  day  they  were  vrtlled  by  Harry 
Bnml,  of  tbc  P.  R.  R.,  with  hii  ■wOe  aud  several  lady  ftiends. 
Uiual  counesiei  exteaded-cold  beer  and  lemonade.  Same 
hiMpiudily  eimded  lo  deleiaiJoni  (rom  yadil  Una  and  Focona 
Chib,  ofPUbdelpbia.  • 

Early  Friday  nioming  tbey  made  tail)  <Upped  (heir  colon 


iplhig*  for       reaun  ol 


aadu 


III  River. 


«  they 


Saturday  mom 

began  to  thicken,  urith  Mine  r 

iar  Havre,  where  they  arrives 


jghi  from  a  pound  pet  w 


Sunday,  nat  boarded,  and  thejr 
A.  M.  Sunday.  IhuD  completing  one  of  the  no 
cutingB  everenjoyed  bytbeClub.    Ourguegt.T. 
wB!  the  life  of  Ibe  party,  ably  leconded  by  McCi 


P.  M.  The  ''b 
w  I  »  A.  M.  u 
1  at  (Waihington 


The  muddyjiraier  slopped  th 


enough.    J.  Gregory 
irward  developed  into 


isBahdLg,     Wiihlhisucep- 
;d  a&  contributing  much  lo 
C.  7.  J 


le  dayfl  of  poor  £ihing,  by 


1  did  hope  thai  ^«itaiu/Zi^  could  be 
:  vouchjaled  to  ub  who  will  aland  by  T»s 


TIk  undenigned  lubKt 
having  lately  relunked  fron 
and  feeling  thai  the  reader 

Brook  trouIOf  mignificent 
larue  quantli 
weighed  ten 

pouDdi  apiec 


ce  of  Quebec, 
ai  Ihal  lake. 


if  our  laigeii 


a  half  pounds. 

apiece,  and  four  weif^bed  flixi 
Tlie  fishing  at  Lake  Edward 
commodalkna  can  be  obtaineJ  . 
built  along  Ihe  shore]  of  Ihe  tal 
angler  addilionni  oppoTtunilies  I 
Mesir*.  T.  M.  Scott,  of  ihe  I 
of  Toronto,  caught  some  very  I: 
Although  Lake  Edward  is  quilF 


dt,  and  found  tl 
n  average  of  ihi 
■elghed   nearly 


in  Bank,  andA.V. Blair 


LEK,  ihii  momcni  received,  thai  you  bane  noi  had  Ihe  com- 

Albanv,  N.  Y.                                         ym,   J.  Fmdrr. 

oning  lucceis  that  you  »  much  deserve  from  your  eflbns  and 

ind  that  it  will  appear  only  as  a  monthly  publication.    Please 

Messrs.  Albert  Robert  and  W.   H.  Parkin  made  lollowing 

opy.  and  1  will  take  pleasure  in  having  it  renewed. 

score  in  Ihe  above  named  water  on  Sepiember  m  and  14.    The 

i  was  really  pained  at  the  death  of  //«*  and  Li«.     Il  wa. 

fishing  was  for  two  hour,  each  on  Iwo  outings:    Channel  bass, 

he  only  worthy  print,  breezy,  Mil  and  fi»hy,  ever  given  lo  the 

16,  weight  oflacscsi  .7  lbs.,  loul  weight  i.i  lbs.:  gray  snap- 

ublic on  thai  particular  lubiect.     Iti  material  was  practical. 

pers,  ,3.  Lifsest  B  lbs.,  total  9.  lbs.;  hluefirii,  j,  largesi  u  lbs.. 

iiteresling,  reliable. natural.  You  ortoniebodyelje)lainep.ed 

sergeant  Gsh,  8,  largest  14  lbs.,  tolalwelght  .i6lbs.    Weather 

n  the  i:ten«urB  of  angling.    1  have  no  doubt  that  ihe  reainn 

r  iheir  silence  i>  thai  they  are   as  to  some}  people  who  have 

«t  education  lo  see' and  to  tell  what  ihey  have  seen ;  as  to 

iheri,  the  majoriiy.  a  day's  fishing  is  a  day's  drinking,  an  out- 

ig  fcr  a  romp.     1  have  seen  many  of  Ibem  :  they  will  refuse  to 

uy  a  ci^y  of  a  journal  containing  Ihe  very  inlbrmunon  they 

e<)uire,  because  thny  "need  the  money  lor  MHnelhinB  else," 

Y.    The   fishemen  were  divided  into  two  crews,  and  they 

The  stream  and  lake  anglen  are  usually  people  ol  cultivation. 

The  scores  were  as  follows: 

Fred  Cmndall,  captain,  s86  -,  George  Sterling,  i.^  ;  H.  Van 

Vechten,  66 ;  0.  J.  Hallenbeck,  y^yi  -.  Wm.  Spangle,  .07H ;  P. 

E.  Leach,  .j :  M.  T.  Powell,  84(4  :   H.   H-  Lane,  .B ;   0.  C. 

Arosirong,  M«  ;  total.  670M. 

Wm.  H,  Fox,  captain.  isW  :  Charles  Sheffield.  .6M  :   C.  C. 

e-eaoor.  and  where  appreciative  as  to  Nature,  niually  have 

Wilco..   .6;   W.  G.  Smiih,  sK  ;   S.  R.  Sutwn,   1,4;  Stuart 

It  tittle  time  for  n 


Google 
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Kmpp.  tji ;  Homer  J.  R»d,  479 :  A.  L.  Beahan,  n  -.  total, 
■■3°'M- 
Wo  preiume  the  fijurei  repreaait  pounds:  it  so.  the  aggre- 

Highesl  score  of  black  bass,  Smart  Beard :  highcH  total 
score,  H.J.  Reed;  laijeslKoreofpike.C.  M.  Green;  laijex 
fisb  caughl  with  Ay,  F.  D.  Crandall :  largesi  iroui,  S.  R.  Sut- 
ton :  lant«t  pjclterel,  W.  M.  Spangle  ;  highest  score  of  chub, 
W.  H.  Knapp. 

The  prizes  awarded  were  :  For  highesi  score  of  any  and  all 
fish,  a  split  bamboo  bau  rod ;  for  highest  score  of  black  bass, 
a  Belhabara  bass  rod ;  for  behest  score  of  pike,  a  silk  trolling 
liiw:  ibr  higliest  score  of  chub,  a  wiUow  fish  basket ;  forlargest 
Iroal,  a  set  ttX  three  ulver  irallipg  gpoops  ;  ft>r  largest  pidieret, 
a  gold  Selh  Green  trolling  ging ;  for  largest  fish  cau^  with 
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.     Bai 

t.  nmi 

WW.  and  dob- 
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m  P-  MiClttl^n. 

A  Good  C^ 
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On  August  it 

i.  1;  and  1: 

B,  Me: 

ssn. 

P.  B, 

Otterl 

Sack  Bi 

pdH.C. 

:obum  1 

aught 

new  the 

'Cli 

lb  \ 

loixe. 

n  mOe 

s  above 

Va.hington,  jj 

»t  .« 

Lbs.,  1 

JlgBSt, 

4MH-- 

htSepte 

(enti 

CHUgh, 

tlfbll 

ickbass. 

nallest 

.  lb.,  1 

nriest  3X 

llfa.: 

.St, 

npedl 

bau,  t 

-eight 
C. 

•  K  lbs. 
7  7. 

CHiMom.— The  IKinblB  Serrica  of  llie  Fall 
River  Lino  will  be  dlWJonUntiBa  after  this  d»t«,  tbe  PUgrlin 

SeptamboT  37.  ateuuera  will  leava  New  Tork  waok  daya  and 
BundaT*  at  E  F.  M.,  connoctlng  at  Fall  Blver  with  Pallman 
vestibiiled  tnina  lor  Boatoo,    Eipreaa  traint  are  run  from 

(ho  tWamer  landing  al  PaU  Blier  to  aU  other  polnti  on  the 

Old  Colony  ajatem  and  In  connactlon  with  ti«in>  tor  all 
FiSHiHG  IN  CossAvuKA  Lakh,  ^oOitM  8«*t  of  Boalon.    A  general  reduotiOB  of  far*,  by  tbia 
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PHILADELPHIA  FISHING  TACKLE  HOUSE. 


Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For. 

S^  l.l-'Xj^  if 'S 

Folding  Uimurw  Net, 

HO.  6. 


-^-^Mi         '   ^^I^^Tg^         III         ±^      IMI  Hi^ad  10c.  ID  aumis  for  our  W-pua  n 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^■■i^^M^BM  trstwt  Price  Ll>t  of  FUhlog  Tukls. 

B.SHIFLEY  &  SON,  UaunfMSturen, 

503  Comm«rce  St.,  Phllad«iphla,  Pa. 


Ed-weird.   Vom    Hof©, 

95  and  97  Fulton   St.,  New   York.  1     TARPON 

„or..™=  o.  .r«,ui„»  ,■  '        SALMON 

OUTFITS  FOR  [    TROUT 

•ULI  HAUB  or  TBI  CD.EBHATID  BIKLH.  j  BASS 

e  v«nU.  iioBt-pald.    Tbis  uuannt  urll 


PREMIERE  QXJALITE  CIGARETTE. 

A  SUPERB  ARTICLE.  The  standard  of  purity  and  excellence.  The  fault- 
less union  of  two  matchless  tobaccos  prevents  that  dryness  ol  the  throat 
usually  produced  by  smoking  other  brands.  Do  not  allow  prejudice  to  prevent 
you  from  giving  this  incomparable  Cigarette  a  trial.  It  is  simply  perfection,  a 
luxury  and  not  a  low-priced  article. 

"    Vanity  Fair  and  various  Smoking  Mixtures  are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

i6  Pint  Priie  Medals.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  ft  CO.,  Rochener,  N.  Y. 


,,  Google 
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"A  Little  Talk  About  Ci- 
gars "  is  the  title  of  a  primer 
issued  by  the  undersigned,  and 
will  be  found  of  much  interest 
to  all  lovers  of  the  weed. 
Free  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  it.  B.  Weisl  &f  Co., 
Manufacturers  and  Import- 
ers of  Cigars,  P.  O.  Box 
2156 — //  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


A  BASS  ROD  FOR  SALE. 


L  ipllt  bmmboo  bl 


SPECKLED  TROUT. 

Eight  months  old,  fine,  hardj  fish,  atiit»ble 
for  fall  stocking,  public  or  private  wsl«rs,  for 
Mie  at  fair  prices  bj 

Berkshire  Trout  Hatchery  Club, 
C.  H.  tAce,  «ec'y. 


J.  B.  CROOK  ft  CO., 

UH  BBOASWAT,  bet  MUi  uid  leth  ita  ,  NEW  TOfiX. 

FI6HINC  TACKLE. 

Mtl  DOW  mdj. 
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MILWAUKEE,  LAKE  SHORE  AND 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

The  Fishing  Line  of  the  Korthwest. 


OoraUo  XAka,  Woh. 

Lkka  Tlinz  IXMit,  Mich. 
Twin  Laka,  Wla.  aavla  Vi 


uid  inniimenble  othei  lake*  ud  itnuna  uoMd  (or  theli 
•icsllant  MuakaUaiig*.  BUck  Bua,  Plckenl,  Plk>  uid  Brook 
Trout  flihlng. 
S«iid  tot  Wfj  ot  Oglde  Book  and  Ltke  Begjou  Map. 

-O.  &.  STDBB,  a.  J.  XHnrOU)!, 

GaoOT*!  Agent,  Cltj  FuHiie«  Agent. 

IW  CUrk  Btnet.  ChEogo.  IIL 

X.  r.  wHiTOOKB,  Buran  vuav, 

0«j»ial  Muugar.  O&nertU  ^«a^  Agmt 

UILW&UKEE,  WIS. 


■PERFECT"    POCKET   OILER. 


lU  at  ■  atroka.    No  leak- 


CD8HMAN  A  DENI'ON,  172  Sinili  A»e..  N.  T. 


lORTHERN 

PACIFIC  R.  R. 


RachH  llM  BMt  Fi«Miig  Walin  an  tb*  CoRUnwrt. 


D£:TB01T  and  battle  lakes,  kllNX.,  aUbrd  aoallODt 
tghlog  for  bluk  bu*,  nuaoaloDge.  plka  and  oOiai  TaHetlea,  < 
Flrat-claaa  hoial  acooniiiiadatlDTu.  boat  aqnlpmeiit  and 

Tha  watsn  ot  ths  YsUonloDfl.  OaUatln,   MadlK>fi  and 


aboiiDd  Id  OBAYLINQ  and  the  nrlodi  apeeiea  of  ipecUad 
tmiil  knowii  aa  "BOOKI  MOUMTAIN,"  "BAIMBOW"  and 
"COLORADU,"  manr  of  whtoh  reach  a  alu  nnkDOWll  In 
Dttier  Americas  nun.  I«kea  PBND  D'OREILLEandCXZDK 
D'AI.£KE,  in  [dabo,  analHiD  linmedlata  pnjiilml^  to  the 
line,  ind  Willi  Dibutan  atnama  ylald  tha  Onatt  apeclca  of 

TbB  SPOKANE  BIVEB  In  Waahlngton.  aooeadble  Fron 
Spokane  fallg  on  tlie  main  line,  1*  one  o(  the  Bneat  troat 
atnama  \n  the  NorttaweiL 
~     ~  IE  HOUSE,  at  Hope.  OD  like  Pend  d'Orellle, 

wilt  be  opeo  daring  the  jrear  imL  Tenna 
jaotloDg  aud  fKilitlee  for  apart  nnaurpaoaed. 
and  Ukea  now  comparatiTelT  eaay  of  aeoeaa 

and  a  qoalltj  ot  aporl  not  now  atainable  In 


lUlnfon 


publlab 


1  brTHi  AmucAH  Aj 
reaorta  and  many  otb 


_Ti  Pacific. 

ntly  llloatrated  book 
America."  giiing  (uU  parllculara  in  regard 
ihlng  in  the  Borthweet;  alao  "Wor-""-'— * 


inderumd."  Id  reler- 


c«AS.  ■.  rsa, 

n.  Faaa.  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Bt.  Paul,  Uinn. 


The  KENTUCKY 
FISHING  KEEL 
■niU  do  it.  Trade 
Mwk,  "  B.  C.  Mi. 

LAM,       FBANKFOKT, 

Ky."     This  is  the 

LIVE 


I         mode.     They  will 
I       stay  with  yon  for 

V 


only  reel  made  that 
improvea  with  age, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  work  better 
after  years  of  use 
than    when    first 


a  lifetime.      They 

never  get  out  of  re- 

E      pair.     They  are  al- 

i      _      ways    a    pleasure. 

FOREVER 
R 


Your  dealer  can 
tutnish  you  one ; 
if  not  send  for  cat- 
alogue to  B.  C. 
MILAM   &   »0N, 

F  BAKKPOBT,       K  Y  , 

ch,  Google 
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THE  FINEST 


Black  Bass  and  Brook 
Trout 


mtamrithln  ea 


Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 


ioghan, 


ilDp«  of  tba  JUIeghuiT  Monutala)  u«  Che 
inuduh  and  their  IrJbuUrlH  all  funous 
craa  the  dlTfds  an  tDc  Cbut.  ths  Youah- 
UDDoiigKlisU.    The  Cbsul  uid  tbe  bwd 


Tb«fliblaggroiiDd**n  Id  moflt  caH«  wlthlD  gnaihot  of  tba 
nllroad  nBtloDt  uid  aportAiijao  are  lAved  tbfl  axpeiufl  and 
trouble  of  cuTTlng  tbalr  ontAtA  long  dLatAUaeL 

Fot  ntu  of  fin.  Ume  of  tnina  uid  Mrtber  Intoimitloa 
AddrCH 

CHAt.  O.  SCULL, 

Oeosn]  Puisnger  Agent  B.  &  O.  BaSnttd. 

Bax^tiiiou.  Ud- 


BLACK.BAS8,  TROUT, 


Pickerel,  Perch,  ■ 

» Weakfish,  Pluefish' 

Central  Railroad 

of  New  Jersey. 

TO  AU.  POOmi  ON  THE 

NEW  JERSEY  COAST, 


jf  tnt  and  Ume  tsblei  applj  to 

K.  F.  BAU>WI«, 

a«ii«nl  PMianser  Ageot, 
119  LI^EKTT  BTBEET,  NEW  VOBK 


PIKE,  PICKEREL, 

TROUT  AND    BASS. 

8F0BT8UBN,  THE 

Best  Fishing  Resorts  in  the  Northweit 


sh  »«■  LAKR  VILLi,  ELL.;  WAUPACA,  Wlfl. 
■  nj.  ■  PLOVER.  WIS.:  CEDAB  LAKE.  WIS. 
'WI8.;    NEEHAH,    WIS,;    BCTTEEtun.  WIS. 


KOUXB  BOKST>nr> 

engernud  Ticket  AgeDt.Cbldflo.Ill. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LINE. 


NEW   YORK,   LAKE   ERIE    AND 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

AlomitbeUiiBot  the  "Erie"  from  SO  to  MO  mUee  trom 
NB>T7ork  City  may  be  foaod  Mine  OBAHO  FISHDIO 
WATEBS.  among  whtch  may  ba  named: 

Basket.  S.Y„  for  black  b«M  and  trout  early  in  the  aeaaoa, 

Canlrtao.'N.'y.i'for  black  b«»  and  ulekerel. 

DeMilTlJ.  Y.,  tor  black  b»>  and  iroaleuiT  Id  the  aeaaon. 
Oreenwood  I^ke.  N.  \..  tot  black  bua  and  pickerel. 
Hawley.  N.  Y..  for  black  ba«,  tront.  perch  and  plckwel. 
Highland  Mills.  N.  Y..  for  black  ba«,  nont,  perch  and 
^  Jams^wn.  N,  y.,  for  miscalonge.  black  b»»,  pickerel,  etc. 
Lordvllle.  K.  V..  for  trout  and  black  baaa. 
Clean,  N,  1..  for  bUok  baaa  mod  perch. 
OUBTllle,  N.  Y,  toi  black  baaa,  pickerel  and  ttont. 
Port  Jerrli.  N.  Y.,  for  black  baae  and  trout. 
Spring  Water,  N.  T.,  (or  black  baaa  and  trout. 
WoodiiniT.  N.  Y.,  for  plokerel  and  porch, 
linddn  the  abore  there  are  serBrBl  bundred  other  — '-*■ 


Bicellent  Dablnfiand  i 
t  P.  ^^ud  8.30  P.  U 


L.ylvuila  re&chiMl  by 


Ublea  and  aU  olbiir 


Agent.  11  Cortlandt  St..  H.  T. 
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P.  &  S.  S.  CO. 

PROVIDENCE  LINE. 

The  Favorite  Route 

WHITB  lOUmilS  ud  lEff  EI6UID. 


BOSTON   AND   WOROEtTIR. 

Ob  ■>!•  to  kU  polals  fer  oJ 


TBSOVOB  nOKSIS. 
KZCDBBIOII  TICEEKI, 
OniODI.&B  TODBB. 


Connecticut  and  Massachusetis 


•  L.  It..,  UTiTlnf  tt 


an*  KDd  ln(erm<dlita  White  Uqdii 

WITHOUT  CHAKQB. 

STONINeWN  LINE. 

cssi.1  DUBCTT  aotjtni  Botrts. 
Watch  hi.l  ata  '  arragantatt  Pier. 

B«od  for  Sammn  XxcunioD  Boot  to 


PlHldfD 


NcwPlBrM.  » 


jWlGHIOANfTENTRAT^ 

"  IJw  lltagara  iWli  £«tt(." 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

MACKINAC   ISLAND, 

the  centre  of  some  of  the  Finest  Fishing  and 
Hunting  Orounds  and  Fiotureeque  Scenery  in 
the  coontry,  all  of  which  it  described  in  a  new 
|)iibli cation,  entitled  "The  Island  of  Uaok- 
isac,"  which  will  be  sent  to  any  addreea  npon 
applieation,  with  stomps  for  postage. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL, 

the  finest  iim  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  aSbrde  first-olaaa  aooommodatioBB  for 
a  thousand  gnests. 


a.  p.  a  T.  A«ail.  ChlcagD,  DL 


FITCHBURG  RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC  TUaNEL  ROUTE 

THE  FAVOETTE  LINE  ftmn  R 


FAtT  EXPREU  TRAINS 

h  cligiDt  palaoa  pailar  and  dseplng  can  to  mod 


BoavoM  awi  s«.  loms. 

NIAOABA.    FALLS. 

THE  POPULAR  ROUTE  (or  mB  polnti  iD  If  ortlldni  New  York, 

THE  ONLX  LINE  runnliu  tbninsh  ci 
BaKlOD  tu  Bntlud,  BiudoD.  Hiddls 

THEPummEsqui 


Jdliiit,  Ogdenabarg,  OtBwi 


i[oDtr«al  uid  Qnabec. 


wltbont  cluDga. 


2BO  Wasttlnsten  St. 

FHohbur*  N.  *.  Pa««.  Staiion,  BeMen. 

J.  m.  WAnOK,  Otm.  Pua.  Aft. 


Puritan,  Plymouth,  Pilgrim  and 
Providence, 

FALL  BIVEB  LINE 

Tha  Famnut  Busineis  and  Pleasure 

Itoule  Botwean  New  York 

and  Boston, 


ano«  Id  ttaa  Unlt*d  Bl 


c  by  Google 
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TU£  aiUiATE»T 


Hunting    and    Fishing    Resorts 

of  111*  BMt  ua  lonted  InimBdlatalr  on  tha  lint  of.  or 
ua  dlreotlr  acceaalbla  Tla 

The  Great  Four>Traclc 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUD- 


SON RIVERR^ 


Hau-km  BiTIS.— I 


DuTTll  va\  30th  Bt»*l 


ai  DiTTTiL  — Ou  nuLn  Line,  II  mUafl. 

ron.-On  uuin  llns.  K  milai. 

Buo  I.UUU  (Ooldan'ii  Brldite)'— On  Hulom  DiTblaii. 

[nc-On  Huiem  UlTtdon.  10  mile*. 

All  mini  lwT<  Otud  Gantnl  Station,  4(fa  ATcnna  uid 
Ud  atreet.  auapt  wban  noted. 

•.    T&*aawTaEkO«ittialia*dli*ot1lBrtaa* 

■r*M   l^isll   knd   Saou   PranatTH    of  tha 

AdlTOadMk  Kamntelua.  th«  at.  Law- 

zanoa   Xlvar,    0«aada   BUft 

ilLa  Vonb. 

JO«M  M.  SOQOVT,  aaO.  V.  DAVISUi, 

OeD.  Muufcr.  Oan.  Pua.  Agent. 

QBAND  QEST&AL  STATION.  NEW  TOHK. 


WencK 


ThoTuand  Islands. 


CAPE  VINCENT,  N.  Y., 
■t  tlie  ooDflnaooe  of  Like  Ontario  ud  KlTar  St.  lawrence 

UNSURPASSED  BLACK  BASS  FISHING. 

The  holal  !•  na*.  with  eia-?  vODVBnieDca,    Cupult;  to 
900  gnasta.    Raoltar)'  plumblnii,  etc. 

WW.  POTTER.  Proprietor. 


CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

IK  AMEBIO  FOR 

GUNS.  CUNS. 


AGENT  FOB 


&■  C.  SWTS, 

VABSn  *  00. 


HU       KirrP      SIS  FULTON  STBEBT. 


BBOOKLTN,  K,  Y. 


THE  NEW  LEVER  SAFETY. 


NO  CHAINS. 


VIBIABLE  STROKB,  only  two  B«ta  of  BstoIt- 

Beat  Hill  OUnbing  aod  all  Btoniid  Safetj  Htda. 

OATALOaUB  rBBB. 

H.  B  SMITH  UACHINE  CO., 

SMIITHVILLS.  H.  J. 


izcdbyGoOt^Ic 
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RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  NO.   I 
oioa.r,h:ttb3S 

are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored  and  high- 
est cost  GOLD  LEAF  grown  in  Virginia.     This  is  the 

OLD  AND  OBWiSAL  BRAND  OF  STRAIGHT  OUT 
Cigarettes,   and  was  brought  out  \tj  us  in  the  year  1S75. 

bewa.ee  of  imitations, 

and  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every  package. 

R,l.oliin;onci,  Va. 


HENDRYX 


In  ■!■■«  trta^  BB  to  400  TbtilA  aa^Aoltj,  tX  jiilim 

ban  MgpiTiTowPoiJAaapga*^. 

BKBIi  TTAXKAVTSD.    CWalonafiH. 

THE  ANDREW   B.   HENDRYX   CO., 


NET   STAFF   AND   RING. 


4lmpUst  and  Best  In  the  IWarket.    Lightest  and  Ctronacaat  Whan 
•at  for  Use. 


NO  SEPARABLE   PARTS  TO   BE   REPAIRED. 
O.  Im.  BAILET,  ...  Portland,  He. 

D,g,t,zoabyGoO<^le 


SALT  ITER  FISHING  TACEE    ^    ^ 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

Juliias  Vom  Hofe's  300yard 

Rubber  and  Nickel  Multiplying  Reel, 

With  Patented  Side  Plates,  $3.50. 

c^TEEL PIVOT  RUBBER  MULTIPLYING  REELS, 

ISO  yds.,  $6.50;  200  yds.,  J7 .00;  250  yds.,  $7.50;  300  yds.,  $10.00  each. 


TWO-PIECE  SPLIT  BAMBOO  CHUM  ROD,  $1.50. 

THREE-PIECE  SPLIT  BAMBOO  CHUM  ROD,  witii  eiUA  tip,  «4.30. 

NEW  STYLES  IN  WEAKPISH  RODS,  $um  l«  «5.M 


"Walton"  [Hand-made]  Split  Bamboo  Weakfish  Bod, 


T«'o-piccc  and  extra  tip,  weighing  12  ounces,  $12.00. 
New  Cedar  Blueflsh  Squids,  3sc.  each. 


A.  Q.  SPALDING  &  BBOS., 

24t-3  S\>ly,  Now  York ;  108  Madbon  SI,  Chicqo ;  1032  Chutlut  St,  Phaa. 


M  V*M«*  l«m«d  lat  of  •Mh  numtk  fr«ft. 


D,g,t,zoabyGoO(^le 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 


U.  M.  C.  CARTRIDGES. 


FOR  SALE   BY  ALL   DEALERS. 


THE  union  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO., 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Digitized  by  CiOOt^lC 


i 
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AUKKICAN   AN<;i.KK   ADVKRTISKR.  I' 

A  Valuable  Book  for  Anqlers. 

Hr.  Willi&m  C.  Harris,  editor  of  Tbr  Aukbioan  AnoiiBB,  has  been  engaged  for  the  pMt 
nine  jeon  in  the  oolleotioD  of  material  for  an  extended  work  on  the  fishes  of  North'Ameiiea 
their  habits,  habitat  and  methods  of  loriog  Ihem.     It  is  titled 

"THE  FISHES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA." 

Hr.  Harris  in  his  proepectos  aunpnnoes: 

Tb«  dsilcii  Ib  to  rurnlah  ■  tcit  book  tor  ths  itddenl  lUd  ■  UDderguten  itadT  (or  the  auglsr.  To  Md  In  thli  ob 
JactthaOah  viU  b«  ihavn  Inu  aprlglit  p«ltloD.  thstorUMnotaf  •wimmlag.  Mid  utninecH-t  hu  beau  Ukan  nol  onlr 
to  glTc  the  oalontlDn  u  In  lite,  but  also  with  dlitUiclQgo  the  ipeclBo  putrkingB.  Inoladlnf  the  euot  namber  ot  ipliiH  or 
tmt*  In  O"  On  coutrDoUon.  Euti  Oih  to  bo  preHnted  hu  bean,  or  will  be.  au^t  on  m;  own  isd.  with  the  utl*^  raidjr 
ror  ito A.  within  ■  ihori  dlituoe  from  th»  pool,  or  vlUi  hli  euel  iathaatcn  aheelsof  the  boaL  Id  miDTHndleacif  ladl- 
rtduftl  flah  the  utiat  haa  cvudht  the  ooloration  ftom  at  Leaat  tan,  and  oftoa  Cwentj-flVA  apeeimena  laid  beCon  him  aa  thay 
caina  almgaliDfl  frvm  the  water.    Under  no  othai  conditiona  can  be  prDdored  an  accurate  ti«narript  of  the  aTaneaoan 

This  book  will  be  issued  on  heavj  plat«  paper  in  monthly  parte  (siee  of  paper,  ISilT 
inches),  each  nnmber  oontaining  two  portruts  of  flahee,  colored  aa  in  life,  and  printed  on 
beavy  card  board.  The  portraits  will  average  one  foot  in  length.  The  work  will  ocnteist  of 
at  least  forty  porta,  containing  portraits  oi  eighty  or  more  fishes  that  are  canght  on  hook  and 
line  in  the  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  the  United  States  and  British  poaseseionB. 

The  expense  ot  this  publication  will  be  very  large,  the  plates  alone  aggregating  935, 000, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  anglers  of  America  will  earnestly  aid  in  the  issne  of  a  representative 
work  of  this  «haraotor. 

The  terms  will  be  91.60  per  nnmber,  and  the  first  two  parts  are  now  ready. 

We  append  a  few  extracts  from  notices  of  the  press  and  letters  from  individnais.  Hun- 
dreds of  commendatory  reviews  have  been  received  at  this  early  stage  of  publication : 

1  conaldat  tb*  merit  of  Uie  work  aolBciant  la  plioe  It  at  the  tofi  of  Amsriean  booka  on  thla  aubjaot—ilaaii  JS|h. 
AltmHS.  rt.  r. 

Will  oefiupr  the  aame  relative  plaoa  in  the  coUectoc'a  Ubtstr  u  Aodabon'a  "  Bli 
comparabla,  and  compleUl;  flUa  the  plaoa  In  the  oompendlniu  of  natncal  Uatorr  wtaloh  at 

I  am  dallgbted  with  the  flrat  inatallment  of  ;oni  book.— Ar.  fioaid  a.  JorOim,  Pn 

The  plcOuea  are  Terr  handaoma.  Tha  maaoaloDge  looka  aa  uatonl  aa  life. — B.  F.  WWmwii,  ffnunraf  Mmufitr  M 
L.B.*W.  Bf. 

It  la  a  work  of  merit,  and  vUl  neiac  be  Improved  upon  Id  onr  daj.— Dr.  J.  a.  ButU,  Xaitaik,  A>. 

The  woifc  I*  aplandid.  the  oolciTa  perfecUoo.    Pnt  me  down  for  the  whole  aet Ijscii  S,  Mtrgmt,  9fraeatc,  Jf.  r. 

Tb9  pnblieaUon  cannot  tmil  to  recommend  Itaelf  to  all  who  are  Intereatad  In  Ameriean  flah  and  Ameriaau  anting.— 

The  OahermaD  oho  aeea  an;  part  ot  thla  anparb  work  will  reeolva  lo  own  It  aU.  btbd  thoogh  he  aella  ^tn  ot  hla 
ontflt  to  get  the  mona7.— JTng  Torlc  Btrald. 

WUl  meet  with  a  hear^  walDome  from  all  admlrera  of  the  beanUea  tn  the  wataia  and  win  be  an  aapeolal  deU^t  to 
aosleia.  A  great  deal  of  enconngemeni  will  be  needed  for  an  entecpriae  on  anch  a  ^lendld  anla ;  it  win  deaerre  1^  and 
It  will  be  pet^  anre  to  gel  lC~lfrm  york  EBmrng  Aat. 

A  ma«aUlcent  work.    Tba  plala*  are  eiqDliltel;  dona^ — t/oB  TarkJmmat^Oommtnt. 

A  bandaome  and  inatmotlTe  addition  t»  placatorUl  and  lohtbrdosloal  Uteratore.— JVae  Tark  Timm. 

Tbe  vDck  haa  been  done  with  wonderfiil  fidelll;.  Ur.  Harrla'B  maoj  jeara*  aiperlenee  aa  a  writer  on  eabtaata  lek 
tbjolo^ical  and  hla  love  for  and  aipertoep>  In  angling  peonllarly  At  him  for  the  work  he  haa  \ 


Tha  work  wUt  ataad  without  a  peer  In  tha  Bald  of  angUug  UterMiua.— . 


THE  HARRIS  PUBLISHINC  COMPANY, 

lO  Warren  atreat.  New  York. 


cbyGoogle 


1  AMERICAN  ANGLER  ADVERTISER. 

TAKE  NOTE 

That  THE  AUEBICAN  ANQLEB  is  an  ninetrated  Monthly  Uagazine  of  dstf-fligU 
pages,  and  is  the  personal  o^;an  of  every  "  honest  angler  "  In 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ; 

That,  is  faot,  it  is  the  onlj  jonmal  devoted  entirely  to  Fish,  Fishing  and  Fish  Onltnrcv 
published  on 

THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT ; 

That  its  pages  are  filled  with  the  best  work  of  a  selected  corps  of  ooatribntors,  snpple- 
mented  by  that  of  an  Angling  editor  of  the  longest  praotical  service  of  that  charaotet  in 

THE  WORLD; 

That  the  articles  to  be  published  dnring  1892  will  ooDstitnte  in  themaelvea 

A  VALUABLE   ANGLING   LIBRARY; 

That  it  is  the  dnty,  aa  it  should  be  the  pleasure,  of  every  eameat  angler  to  give  aid  and 
iromfort  to 


HIS  OWN  PAPER; 


That  till-  annnal  HabHcription  price  is  only  Two  Dollars ;  that  for  slabs  of  three  <x 
more  new  snlnoribers  the  publishers  send  the  m^iaiine,  postage  paid,  at  91.60  eaoh; 
thai  all  new  vfiirly  onbecribers  reuiitting  92.00  before  January  1,  1892,  will  receive  the 
October,  Jfovcu.ber  and  December  nnmbers  of  this  year  free  of  cost ;  that  we  want  help, 
and  hopt-  yoD  will  t^vc  it,  in  onr  efforts  to  maintain,  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  a  mag- 
azine di>vol»^1  to  till-  xrt  which  we  hnve  all  learned  to  love  so  well. 

•Inslft  Coo**«i  Tw«nty  C*nts. 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER, 

lo  WARREN  STRBBT,  NEW  YORK. 

Digitized  by  Google 
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PHILADELPHIA  FISHIHG  TACKLE  HOUSE. 


Just  What  You  Have  Eeen 
Looking^  For. 

Folding  Uinnow  Net, 

MO.  6. 

CoMPLTTi  wna  Lmm  mnSO  mcHM  »grAM. 

KiMit.wmtowiiaot..mottlM    '     ' 

im    KUUTUED,    tlM. 

ibua  WQod  Bod*.  Bhlpley'i  p»t«iil  Hath. 
proof  nj-book.  :  .Im  ^l^,',lI,nnow  IJf. 
Prew-BT  for  keeping  twit  ^.e  In  iha  belt 
kelOej  tr«  by  mm  for  9Cte.  ™' 


A.  B.SBIFLET  &  SON,  Mann&ctnrers, 

B03  Comm»rc*  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


96  and  97  Fulton  St.  Hew  York.  i     TARPON 

"^i^.^'^^'T"  '^    SALMON 
OUTFITS  POR  f    TROUT 
^                      J     g^^^ 

f*  td  owla,  p«l-piiid.    Tbla  uaonnt  wU 


H  dedncM  from  flnt  paichMe  oF  tl  or  man 


PREMIEKE  QTTALITE  CIGARETTE. 

^  SUPERB  ARTICLE.  The  standard  of  purity  and  excellence.  The  fault- 
less union  of  two  matchless  tobaccos  prevents  that  dryness  o(  the  throat 
usually  produced  by  smoking  other  brands.  Do  not  allow  prejudice  to  prevent 
you  from  giving  this  incomparable  Cigarette  a  trial.  It  is  simply  perfection,  a 
luxury  and  not  a  low-priced  article. 

Vanity  Fair  and  various  Smoking  Mixtures  are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 
16  Pir«  Pri«  Medal..  WM.  a  KIMBALL  ft  CO.,  RoeheMw,  H.  Y 

UigitizccbyGoOt^Ic 
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TEXT  PAPERS  FOR  ANGLERS. 


I'he  following  treatises  are  contained  in  the  back  numbers  of  The  Americaj 
GLER,  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  lo  cents  each.     Please  order  by  date  : 


Fflbruary  ig,  >6^ 


I        When  to  Filh  Vb  Stream.     Febnuirv  ii,  'B;.  ' 
I       How  lo  Camp  ComfonaUy  Wilhoui  Teni  or  Shant 


Hi  Fly.     Illuil 


The  ^ling  Fly— A  Study  i 
gj. 

Hie  Sunlish  Fty.    Illusmied.     March  19.  '8;. 
The  Water  filass-    llJikitraied,    Fetmxary  5,  '^7. 
Hooki  for  l^rolln^  GaDgi.    February  14.  e^. 
Sandalsfbr  Rubber  Wading  Bootj,    llluHraied,    Sept 
».  '84. 
Hiwory  ot  the  ruh  Hook.  ,  October  4,  'Bi. 
IVeserviiw  Fish  as  Specimens.    January  76,  '^. 
How  wPrevem  Line,  from  ■■KbkiiiB.''    -May  39, '86. 
A  Landing  Ne<  for  Rapid  StieaoM.    EtluHmied.    Jani 

tin  Creels-How  id  Make  Them. 
4, '«6;  January  I. 'St. 
Improvod  Lib-hook  Fastening,    lilt 
I^3ctk»l  Hints  on  Knots  and  Ties,    illustrated,    uciobe 

Ftanical  Receipts  for  Anglem.  November  14,  iS,  Dei-vn 
ber  16,  '8s. 

How  to  Makt-  an  Effective  Artificial  Bait.    October  17,  "Sj 

How  10  Tie  Bass  and  Other  Flies.  Illuitrated,  Septrmbe 
II,  la.  16.  October  3,  'B5, 

New  Method  of  Attaching  Reels  lo   Rods,      Itlusiraied 

AtiacMrigGuI  10  Eyed-hook  Flies.    Iirustrateil.    Augusi  19 


illustrated.     December 
rated,    Oc1oberj4,'8j. 


'rheUse 


■«.»£. 


.    July  .8,  as,  August 


Anglen^Kiwi..    HowIoTleTlem.    Illustrated.    Aprilfl. 
May 6,  13,  '8a^  August  18.  Septembers,  October (>,  'Bj. 

llie  Henshall  Ro3— Dimensiana,  etc.,  given  by  Dr.  Jams 
A.  Hemhall.    July  11, '83. 

Amateur  Rod  Makmg  Illnit 
October  IT,  37.  November  17, 
i».  19.  »6.  February 

Black  Baas  Minno 


I.    July  31,  Seplember  so, 
HB6er.3,'83;Jani.ary5, 


^eS| 


__  .    Illnsirated.    May  13, '83. 

Vamieh  for  Rods.    May  j.  'S3. 

A  ServKsable  FishiciE  Boat— How  10  BuilcWII.    Illuslraled. 

Sll3i,'Sj;  Deombor  », -Us. 
aking  a  SplH  Bamboo— Amateur  Work.    April  if,  '83  : 
AuEUflt  31,  September  7,  'Sq- 

Tt»  l£«l— Its  Place  on  ihe  Rod.    March  34,  April  14,  June 
•6,  ■«!. 
A  Sols  Leather  Bail  Box.    Illustralcd.    December  33.  '81. 
WalerprooAng  Fish  Lines,    Novombi'r  18,  '8;, 
tight  vs.  Heavy  Jtodi.    August  36,33. 
Tackle  and  Traps.    Augusi  13,  'Ba;Uorc))  ij,  '84, 
TheReet,CalTandRoi,    Juwrs-'Si 
Modem  Tackle  and  How  10  Use  It.    April  8,  15,  33. 39.  May 
6,  JO,  ■83. 

DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  ANCUNtl. 


Ja» 


'■'^arch,,    : 


tConsiitutes.an  Angler,    January  15.  Febrtiary  5,  '87. 
to  Weigh  Lange  Fish.     IHustrated.    January  1,  April 

Dt.  Henshall's  Method  of  Rait  Casting.    Illuitrated.    Oc- 
tober .8, '84- 
Insacfs  as  Angling  Lures.    September  37,  October  4.  11.35, 

Engliih  Method!  of  Bait  Casting,  Illustrated.  October  18. 
'84  :  January  3},  jo,  February  6,  ^. 

New  Method  of  Keepitu  MinoonAiive,  October  73.  No. 
vember  6,  '86 ;  January  aa.  '87. 

Boating  a  Game  Fiah.    By  Seih  (;reen,    August  14, '86. 

Angling  as  a  Fine  An.    October  14,  '8j— As  a  Fastinir. 

Mim»w's asHait.    Illustrated.    April7.  14.  3>, '83, 

Strililng  aitd  PlayiiK  a  Fish.    December  30.  '81. 

Holding  Hard  and  Killinc  Quick.    April  i,  39.  'S3. 

Why  Fish  Don't  Bite,    Fehniary  4. -Sj  :  August  ij,  ,3.  'Bt 

Bails  Used  in  Salt  Waters.    May  6, '83. 

Deep  Trolling  in  Fresh  Water.    December  31,  '81. 

SALAION  AND  TROUT. 

The  Atlantic  Solmon,  Scientific 
Habitat  and  Capture.     Illustiated. 

Tbe  Lake  Troul.    Illuttmied. 

The  New  Sunupec  Uke  Troui 
llluslraied.    February  in.  'St. 


■"MarTsr-Sj.     "*""" 


Lake  Troui.    April  ^,  '85. 

_    YouD^  .Trout.    February  J. '3^. 

Slocking  Streams  with  I'roui.    January  34.  '83. 

Spinntng  for  Large  lYoal. .  August  33,  "84.  J 

Hinis,for  Practical  Trout  Fishing.  '  September  ij, '84. 

HaUii  ofTrobi.  .Oclobw-4. 'S4. 

Fishkigror  Sea  Troui.'  F^bruB^y  9. '84, 

A  Treatiseon  the  Land-locked  Salmon.    May  1;. -84. 

Trout  Fishing  on  Rapid  Streams.    December  39,  'S3. 
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A    RECONNOISSANXE  OF  THE  STREAMS  AND  LAKES  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE 

NATIONAL    PARK,    WYOMING,    IN    THE    INTEREST    OF    THE 

UNITED    STATES    FISH    COMMISSION— THE 

FISHES   OF   THE   PARK. 

utaries,  in  which  the  black-spotted  trout,  Saimo 
purpuratus  (Salmo  mykissj,  is  very  abun- 
dant. 1  have  proposed  to  undertake  to  stock 
these  waters  with  different  species  of  Salmon- 
ida,  reserving  a  distinct  river  basin  for  each. 

"  It  is  important  to  settle  in  advance  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  there  1s  now  an  en- 
tire absence  offish  fauna  in  (he  region  above 
the  falls,  except  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  to  de- 
termine precisely  and  fully  the  species  to  be 
found  in  the  waters  draining  from  the  Park  and 
below  the  impassable  obstruction.  It  Is  also 
desirable  to  get  information  in  regard  to  the 
parasitic  flesh-worm  which  is  so  common  in 
the  Yellowstone  trout,  and  to  receive  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  study  of  this  parasitic  worm. 

"The  waters  proposed  to  be  stocked  should 
also  be  examined  with  reference  to  the  abun- 
dance of  other  forms  of  aquatic  life  which 
might  serve  as  food  for  the  fishes,  both  the  fry 
and  the  adult.  Special  study  in  this  regard 
should  be  made  of  the  waters  of  Lakes  Sho- 
shone and  Lewis,  which  it  is  proposed  to  stock 
with  the  land-locked  salmon  and  Loch  Leven 
trout. 

"Capt.  F.  A.  Boutelle,  U,  S.  Army,  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Park,  will  be  notified  by 
telegraph  of  your  proposed  exploration,  and 
requested  to  give  you  every  facility  for  it." 

Other  engagements  rendered  it  impossible 
for  us  to  start  before  September  24,  1889,  a 
late  date  for  such  work,  as  the  climate  of  the 
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In  the  summer  of  1889.  at  tha  instance  of 
Captain  F.  A.  Boutelle,  U.  S.  Army,  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  a  brief  visit  was  made  t6  the  Park  by 
Hon.  Marshall  McDonald.  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  It  was  made  very  evi- 
dent from  the  observations  of  the  Commissioner 
that  much  could  be  done  toward  enhancing 
the  attractions  of  the  great  national  "  pleasur- 
ing ground  "  by  the  stocking  of  those  of  its  va- 
rious streams  and  lakes  which  are  now  desti- 
tute of  fishes. 

In  September,  1889,  the  writer  was  requested 
by  the  Commissioner  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
Park  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  exact  data 
preliminary  to  the  work  of  introducing  trout 
and  other  fishes.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Gilbert  was 
asked  to  assist  in  this  work. 

The  memorandum  of  instruction  ran  as  fol- 

"  A  considerable  portion  of  Yellowstone  Park 
is  a  volcanic  plateau,  in  which  have  been  exca- 
vated the  lakes  Yellowstone,  Shoshone  and 
Lewis,  and  a  number  of  smaller  lakes.  The 
drainage  from  this  region  reaches  the  head- 
waters of  the  Snake  and  Missouri  rivers  by 
falls  impassable  to  fish,  most  of  which  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  Park,  and  some  beyond 
the  limits.  The  waters  above  these  falls  (the 
aggregate  basins  embracing  an  area  of  some 
one  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles),  so 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  are  entirely  bar- 
ren of  fish  except  Yellowstone  Lake  and  its  trib- 
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be  expected  at  any  time  after  the  middle  of 
September.  We  were  very  fortunate,  however, 
as  we  arrived  in  the  Park  just  after  a  storm, 
and  throughout  our  stay  Indian  summer 
weather  prevailed  and  no  time  was  lost  on  ac- 
count of  snow. 

Our  trip  was  necessarily  considerably  hur- 
rjed,  though  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  make 
out  (he  leading  points  of  the  problems  in  ques- 
tion. A  more  complete  survey  of  the  Park  and 
the  surrounding  region  would  enable  us  to 
work  out  in  detail  the  distribution  of  the  lishes 
found  lower  down  'ne  streams.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  Millers  Thumb  or  Blob  (Cot/us 
bairdi punctulatus )  needs  special  study.  The 
dbtribulion  and  conditions  of  life  of  the  para- 
sitic   worm    (Dibolhrium    cordiceps.    Leidy) 


The  following  is  a  classified  list  of  the  waters 
examined,  those  lakes  and  streams  containing 
trout  being  printed  in  italics : 


YOlaatttiu  RittT.    _ 

Indian  Creek. 

Gfen  Creek. 

M*.'««l- 

RidJU  Lakt  [nlihudt:,  ;.»» 

fee.1. 

Firehole  Ri^r. 

SijMlim  Crrtk. 

Iron  Spring  Creek. 

Bridge  May  Creek, 

LilUeFirehofeCre. 

Cook  Lake. 

7>«^  C,Hk. 

Nei  Perce  River. 

Alum  CTHk. 

CiUsH  RiHT. 

Caicada  Creek. 

C^M«,  O-Hk. 

Sulphur  Creek. 

H«:Hki,/SfHne 

AUdff,  Cr»k. 

Tow«Cr«k. 

Lott  Creek. 

J.J4ofee.]. 

found  in  the  trout  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  larger  worm  found  in  the  sucker 
of  Witch  Creek,  will  demand  a  whole  summer's 
attention  from  some  one  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  all  our  work  we  had  the  cordial  and  in- 
.  telligent  cooperation  of  Captain  F.  A.  Boutelle, 
acting  superintendent  of  the  Park  ;  of  Lieut. 
W.  E.  Craighill,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps, 
and  of  Lieut.  Edwards,  U.  S.  Army,  We  were 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services,  as  guide,  of 
Mr,  Elwood  Hofer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  much  valuable  help.  Mr.  E.  R.  Lucas,  of 
the  distributing  division  of  the  U.  S,  Fish  Com- 
mis»on,  also  aided  us  materially  by  collecting 
specimens  from  tributaries  of  Madison  River 
and  Henry  River.  Mr.  Arnold  Hague,  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  also  gave  us  consider- 
able valuable  infonnaiion. 


Geode  Creek. 

Lewis  Lake  (altilu 

Blaik-lait  Dor  Cr»k. 

LahaOtti. 

lh«rt  Lak,   ;sltitud 

L-plii  Crak. 

feet|. 

Gardintr  Rivir. 

mi<-k  o-Hk. 

Twin  Ukes. 

Howird's  Creek. 

Obsidiiu  Creek. 

Henry'i  Lake. 

Bwver  Lake. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  is  a  high  plateau, 
having  an  elevation  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Its  entire  surface,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Gallatin  range  of  mountains  in  the  north- 
west and  some  granitic  summits  in  the  north- 
east, is  covered  with  lava,  with  its  varieties  01 
obsidian,  rhyolite,  etc.  This  mass  of  lava  cov- 
ers to  a  great  depth  what  was  previously  a 
basin  in  the  mountains.  According  to  Mr. 
Hague,  the  date  of  the  lava  flow  is  probably 
Pliocene.  Its  existence  was  of  course  fatal  to 
all  hih  life  in  this  region.    Since  its  surface  has 
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become  cold,  Ihe  streams  flowing  over  it,  most 
of  them  now  wholly  unaffected  by  the  heat 
within,  have  become  well  stocked  with  vege- 
table, insect  and  crustacean  life,  but  are  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  fishes.  The  cause  of  this 
absence  of  fishes  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  streams  of  the  Park,  on  leaving 
the  lava  beds,  do  so  by  means  of  vertical  water- 
falls situated  in  deep  cations.  Except  in  the 
Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries,  in  Gibbon 
River  and  in  Lava  Creek,  no  fishes  have  been 
found  above  these  falls,  and  the  presence  of 
fishes  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  and  Lava  Creek 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  imperfect  character  ol 
the  watersheds  separating  these  streams  from 
others. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  waterfalls  in  the 


Outside  the  Park  tbe  falls  in  Clarke's  Fork  o 
the  Yellowstone  exclude  fish  from  that  river, 
and  perhaps  the  great  Shoshone  and  American 
Falls  in  Snake  River  exclude  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  stream  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  Co- 
lumbia. Another  supposed  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  fish  life  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  is 
the  presence  of  the  innumerable  hot  springs, 
solfataras  and  geysers,  for  which  the  region  is 
famous.  Although  these  springs  exist  in  al- 
most every  lake  basin,  cation  or  other  depres- 
sion in  the  Park,  we  do  not  think  that  in  their 
present  condition,  at  least,  they  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  stocking  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  with  fishes. 

The  water  of  the  geysers  and  other  calcare- 
ous and  silicious  springs  does  not  appear  to  l« 


Park,  supposed  to  be  unsurmountable  by  trout. 
No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  numerous  falls 
in  small  brooks  or  in  mountain  torrents  un- 
suited  to  fish  life  : 

Gnat  FalU  o<  ihe  Vellontoiw,  joS  feet  h«h. 
Upper  FaU<  oC  the  VelLowaione,  .09  feet  h«h. 
Cryaal  Falli  io  CaKide  Creek,  199  feel  hi(h. 
Tower  FiUI.  in  Tower  Creek,  13J  fcet  high. 
UDdine  FatU  in  I.ava  Creek,  60  feei  high. 
Lower  Full*  in  Lava  Creek,  y.  Ibei  h«h. 
Wraith  Fali*  in  Lopine  Creek,  too  leet  high. 
Fall]  in  Slough  Creek. 
Oi^rey  FaU»  in  Gardiner  River.  150  feet  high. 

Vrgniii  CaicadH  in  Gibbon  River.  60  leet  high. 
Gibbon  Fallt  in  Gibbon  River,  So  fee(  high. 
Kcppler's  Cascade  in  Fuehole  Riier,  So  feet  high. 
Firehole  Falls  in  Firehols  River,  Go  feet  h«h. 
Falls  ia  Levis  River,  So  and  50  feel  high. 
MooH  tsDs on Cnwfish Creek. 
Union  Falls  on  Mountain  Ash  Creek. 
Terraced  FaUs  and  Rwnbov  Fall,  on  Falls  River. 
Ir^  Fatl)  and  Colonnade  Falls  on  Bechlar  River. 


objectionable  to  fishes.  In  Yellowstone  Lake 
trout  are  especially  abundant  about  Ihe  hot 
overflow  from  the  Lake  Geyser  Basin.  The 
hot  water  flows  for  a  time  on  the  surface,  and 
trout  may  be  taken  immediately  under  these 
currents.  Trout  have  also  been  known  to  rise 
to  a  fly  through  a  scalding  hot  surface  curreaL 
They;  also  linger  in  the  neighborhood  of  hot 
springs  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  This  is 
probahly  owing  to  the  abundance  of  food  in 
these  warm  waters,  but  the  fact  is  evident  that 
geyser  water  does  not  kill  trout. 

In  Heart  Lake  trout  was  found  most  plentiful 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Warm  Witch  Creek, 
Suckers  and  chubs  (Leuciscus  atrarius)  ascend 
this  creek  for  some  distance,  although  half  its 
water  comes  from  geysers  and  hot  springs. 
The  chubs  are  found  In  water  in  which  the 
temperature  is  about  85°  Fahr. 


UigitizccbyGoOt^Ic 


The  Hot  River,  which  drains  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  flows  into  Gardiner  River.  Trout 
abound  about  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  and 
here,  as  in  numerous  other  places  in  the  Park, 
the  conventional  triclc  of  catching  a  trout  in 
cold,  and  scalding  it  in  hot  water,  is  possible. 
Below  the  mouth  of  this  Hot  River  young 
suckers  {Catostomus  griseus)  were  found  in  a 
temperature  of  about  88°.  and  young  trout  in 
a  temperature  of  about  75  ° . 

Miller's  Thumbs  abound  in  the  Gibbon  River 
about  the  hot  springs.  Three  were  found 
boiled  in  the  edge  of  the  river  below  Elk  Park, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  hot  tributary.  The  volume 
of  hot  water  poured  into  any  river  is  greatest 
in  the  Firehote,  below  the  upper  Geyser  Basin. 
The  stream,  however,  is  hardly  warm,  and  the 
water  has  little  mineral  taste,  though  the 
abundant  vegetation  gives  it  something  of  the 
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ilies  from  which  specimens  of  each  were  ac. 
tually  obtained: 

Catostomid*  iSuckcrj;. 

griHui  (GirBrd,.      Gardiwr  R[ver  (belon 


Oilben;,     Witch  Cr« 


MBonuDth  Hoi  S 

s.  Cala^amut  ardau  (Jurcli 
Heari  Lake. 
CvpitiKiD.c  (Minnowj,  Chubi,  at..). 

].  Rkiniihtkyi  Juldi  (Giratd;.      Gardiner   Hiwr  fbelaw 

«.  Agaiia  nuUla  (Gimrd).     Witch  Creek :  Hean  Lake. 

5.  Lnuiicm  alrariui  (GiranI),     Wilch  Creek. 

6.  Li-{itauli^rttUoi[C'yfe).  HeartLalte;  WiuhCreek. 
THvuAij.m.«  IGraylingl. 

■,.  Thymtllmi  lipiiftr '.KciOTism).  Hone  Thter  ^rini; 
Madixm  River ;  GaUatin  River. 

S.  CfirttaiiH  alUiamtaU  (Girard},  var.  amumlaHui  Qar- 
dar}.  Hone  ThJefSpring^  Uadivm  Rivera  Gardimr  River 
(beioH  blls} :  YellowMoiie  River  {below  the  bill). 

9.  Salute  iKykiH  (Walbauml.  The  "  red-throatnl,"  cut- 
ihTnat,  or  "Rocky  Mountain  trout."  Heart  Lake:  Henry 
Lake ;  Howard  Creek :  Vellowilone  Lake :  Vellowicone  River 
(above  falb):  YellowitcoK  River  [al  LivinsMon) :  Gardiner 


Thk  Dace  \Rhl«iektl^t  Jn/eii). 

Ravor  of  Stewed  plants.  Even  this  stream,  it 
would  seem,  is  probably  not  so  hot  nor  so 
heavily  charged  with  mineral  substance  as  to 
be  unfit  for  trout.  Its  waters  constitute  a  very 
dilute  alkaline  silicious  solution.  ■    •    •    » 

There  are,  however,  numerous  springs  in  the 
Park  which  discharge  sulphurious  liquids 
(some  of  them  the  black  ammonic  sulphide, 
being  very  offensive  in  odor  and  doubtless 
fatal  to  fishes.)  Most  of  these  springs  have  but 
a  very  slight  discharge,  and  so  exert  no  appre- 
ciable influence  on  the  streams.  The  upper 
part  of  Obsidian  Creek  between  Twin  Lakes 
and  Beaver  Lake  is  the  only  running  stream 
noticed  by  us  as  likely  to  prove  uninhabitable 
by  fishes.  An  obstacle  of  equal  importance  in 
the  lower  course  of  the  same  creek  is  the  series 
of  three  beaver  dams,  to  which  the  existence  of 
Beaver  Lake  is  due  ;  these,  with  their  covering 
.  of  brush,  must  be  wholly  impassable. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  of  fishes 
found  by  us  in  the  Park,  with  a  list  of  the  local- 


River   .bek>w  blli;  ;  Black-tan  Deer  Creeks  Alum  Cmk; 
Solution  Creek :  Riddle  Lake :  Canon  Creek ;  Madison  River. 
lo.  CalliH  bairdi  (Girard),  \-xr.  fmuiKiatui  IGill).     Gibbon 
River  'above  bill, :  Canon  Creek ;  Hor«  Thief  Spring. 

In  August  and  September,  1889,  plants  of 
fishes  were  made  by  the  U,  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion as  follows: 

Eaften  brook  trout  {SakrSiaaJimliMaJii},  in  Gten  Creek  and 
la  Gardiner  River  above  the  &11>  I5.0DO  fiibea^ 

Rambow  trout  iSaint  iridtial,  in  Gibbon  River,  above  Vir- 
ginia Cucades  <i.aDofiahei|. 

Loch  Leven  irout  (Si/w  Im/la  lanuntu),  in  Firehole  River 
above  Kepplir'i  Cascade)  (i.ooo  fiihei|. 

One  thotiaaad 


ach  of  the  Twin  Lakei 


e  Rive 


Lava 


Red-throat  trout  fSaimo  mykiis). 
Creek  above  the  falls. 

The  following  notes  are  those  made  by  us  on 

the  species  of  fishes  collected  in  the  Park: 

Catostomus  GRiSEt;s,  Girard.     [Aeomus  lac- 

tarius,  Girard;  Calastomus  retropinnis , 

Jordan.) 

This  sucker  is  abundant  in  the  Yellowstone 
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and  Gardiner  rivers  Iwlow  the  falls,  and  nu- 
merous young  specimens  were  taken  by  us  in 
Gardiner  River  near  the  bridge  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Hot  River.  No  large  examples 
were  seen,  but  the  species  is  said  to  reach  a 
length  of  eighteen  inches.      •      •      •      • 

Catastomus  ardens,  Jordan  &  Gilbert.    (Red 
horse  sucker.)         •        •         •        * 

Color  grayish-olive  above,  paler  below;  no 
distinct  markings;  the  young  vaguely  barred 
with  dark  olive.  Very  abundant  in  the  warm 
waters  of  Witch  Creek;  the  young  also  abun- 
dant In  Heart  Lake.  The  largest  taken  are 
about  eight  inches  in  length.*' 

This  species  seems  to  be  indistinguishable 


Catastomus  aniens  was  found  to  contain  a 
long,  flat,  intestinal  worm  of  unusual  size,  so 
large  as  much  to  distend  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men. Some  of  these  worms  were  more  than  a 
foot  in  length,  and  greater  than  ihe  whole  ab- 
dominal viscera  of  the  fish.  The  worm  is  ap- 
parently loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  can 
be  found  in  every  case  by  making  an  incision 
along  the  median  line  of  the  belly.  The  in- 
fected individuals  did  not  appear  poor  or  dis- 
eased. These  and  other  worms  taken  by  us  in 
tishes  of  the  Park  are  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  by  Prof.  Edwin  Linton. 
Rhinichthvs  duia:is,  Girard.     (The  dace.) 

This  species  is  common  in  nearly  ail  cold, 
clear  streams  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.     It  is 


rom  the  common  sucker  of  Utah  {Catastomus 
ardens).  and  is  quite  unlike  the  Catastomus 
macrocheilus  of  the  Lower  Columbia.  This 
fact,  together  with  (he  general  affinity  of  the 
fishes  of  Heart  Lake  with  Chose  ol  the  Great 
Basin,  suggests  thai  the  fauna  of  the  Upper 
Snake  River,  above  the  great  Shoshone  Falls, 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  Great  Basin 
rather  than  from  the  Lower  Columbia.  The 
effect  of  the  Shoshone  Falls  as  a  barrier  to  the 
distribution  of  fishes  is  worthy  of  a  careful  in- 
vestigation. 

About  one  specimen  in  every  three  or  four  ot 

since  been  tem  ni  by  Dr.  5.  A,  Forbei.  It  irm  rak«i  with  a 
tmnnel  dH  in  Mean  Lak?  in  Jnly.  1890.  Tbe  lip>  hkih  a  liitle 
fiiller  in  ihe  Heurt  Lake  fi(lw*  as  ccmpued  with  ihoM  fhiin 


rather  abundant  in  the  Gardiner  River  below 
the  falls,  and  it  might  probably  be  introduced 
to  advantage  in  the  rivers  above  the  falls  as 
food  for  trout.  Rhinichthys  dulcis  is  an  act- 
ive little  minnow,  abounding  about  cascades 
and  in  swifl  brooks.  It  reaches  a  length  of 
about  five  inches. 
AcosiA  NUBILA,  Girard. 

A  little  fish  inhabiting  brooks  and  swift 
waters,  agreeing  very  closely  in  appearance 
and  habits  with  Rhinichthys  dulcis.  It  is  as 
abundant  in  the  Columbia  Basin  as  the  other  is 
on  the  eastern  side.  It  extends  its  range 
southward  to  Utah,  and  perhaps  beyond.  We 
found  this  species  rather  common  in  the  warm 
waters  of  Witch  Creek.  Scales,  sixty-three  to 
seventy-five;  lateral  line  complete. 
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Leuciscus    atrarius,    Girard.      (The  Utah 
chub.) 

I  identify  with  Girard's  Siboma  atraria  a 
chub  which  is  abundant  in  Heart  Lake  and 
which  ascends  its  warm  tributary — Witch 
Creek — in  great  numbers,  going  up  farther 
than  any  other  fish  (lemperalure  88°).  It 
reaches  a  length  of  about  seven  inches.* 
Ckeonda  ciertiUa,  known  from  a  single  speci- 
men from  Lost  River,  Oregon,  may  be  the 
same  also.  The  Witch  Creek  fish  is  less  slen- 
der than  Girard's  type,  but  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  two  are  identical.  •  •  •  • 
Leuciscus  hvdrophlox,  Cope. 

A   few  specimens,  the  largest  about    four 
inches  long,  were  taken  in  Heart  Lake  and  in 
Witch  Creek.      This  species  was  previously 
known  from 
Blackfool  creek, 
Idaho,       which 
flows    into    the 
Snake  River 
lower       down. 
This  species  is 
allied  to  Z.<f««J- 
cus    moHlanus 
(=i  Clinos  tomus 

tania)  Cope,  differing  chiefly  in  the  longer  anal, 
sharper  snout  and  smaller  eye.  In  technical 
characters  it  has  much  in  common  with  JUch- 
ardsonius  lateralis,  which  suggests  that  Rick- 
ardsonius  may  be  a  near  ally  of  the  Clinosto- 
mus  group  of  the  genus  called  Leuciscus. 

Coregonus  WILLIAMSON  I,  Girard  (var.  cis- 
mantanus).  The  mountain  whiiefish. 
The  mountain  whitefish  is  abundant  in  the 
Madison  River  below  the  falls.  It  is  said  to  be 
equally  common  in  the  Yellowstone  River,  but 
none  were  obtained  by  us.  It  is  a  slender  and 
graceful  fish,  readily  taking  the  fly  like  a  gray- 
ling or  trout.  It  is  most  abundant,  so  far  as 
we  have  noticed,  in  the  eddies  or  deeper  places 
in  swift  streams.  It  seems  to  be  essentially  a 
river  lish  rather  than  an  inhabitant  of  lakes. 

UijS  cbubi  of  Unh  Lake  hns  bam  laielv  lent  ui  by  I>r.  S.  A. 

July.  ■«»=■ 


Thymallus  SIGNIfer,  Richardson  (var.  onta- 
rieHxis).  The  Montana  grayling. 
The  grayling  is  very  abundant  in  the  Madi- 
son River  below  the  junction  of  the  Firehole 
and  the  Gibbon.  Numerous  specimens  were 
collected  for  us  in  Horse  Thief  Spring,  a  small 
stream  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  Park,  by 
Mr.  Lucas.  Tlie  grayling  is  said  to  ascend  the 
river  in  summer  as  far  as  the  Firehole  Falls 
and  Gibbon  Falls.  It  is  said  also  to  be  found 
in  the  Gallatin  River,  in  the  northweslem  part 
of  the  Park. 

We  have  carefully  compared  our  specimens 
with  others  collected  by  Judge  D.  D.  Banta  in 
Otter  Creek,  in  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula,  and 
with  a  specimen  from  Au  .Sable  River,  in  the 
southern   Peninsula  of  Michigan.     The  first- 
named  locality' 
by  the  way,  is 
one  not  gener- 
ally known  and 
not     previously 
recorded.     The 
occurrence      of 
grayling  in  the 
^^«A*'".  northern  penin- 

sula  of  Michi- 
gan is  even  disputed  by  anglers. 
'  The  diHerences  noted  by  Mr.  Milner  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  Montana  fish  (as  Thymallus 
tnontanus,  Milner)  do  not  seem  to  be  constant. 
The  Montana  specimens  are  not  deeper  than 
the  others  (depth  five  and  quarter),  and  in  the 
number  of  the  scales  (ninety-eight)  they  agree 
with  the  Otter  Creek  specimens.  The  Au 
Sable  specimen  has  ninety-three  scales.  The 
dorsal  rays  are  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  in 
Michigan  specimens  and  nineteen  in  those 
from  Montana.  The  only  differences  evident 
are  in  the  color  of  the  dorsal  fin.  This  is  alike 
in  all  the  Montana  specimens,  but  its  peculi- 
arities may  be  due  to  difference  of  season.  In 
the  Montana  examples  (in  alcohol)  the  fin  is 
largely  dusky  green.  Its  posterior  part  has 
three  or  four  rows  of  bright  orange-brown 
spots,  faintly  ocellated,  irregular  in  position, 
some  of  the  spo(3  oblong  and  obliquely  placed. 
Above  this  is  one  regular  row  of  similar  spots, 
extending  obliquely  across  the  fin  from  the  end 
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-«f  the  second  third  of  the  anterior  rays  to  the 
tip  of  the  last  ray.  Fin  edged  above  with  the 
same  bright  orange-brown. 

I  have  no  specimens  of  the  true  northern 
lignifer,  but,  taking  the  figure  published  in 
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belong  to  a  single  species,  and  that  this  species 
is  identical  with  the  common  red-throated  or 
black-spotted  trout  of  the  Lower  Columbia,  and 
of  the  coast  riveijs  from  Oregon  to  Kamtschatka. 
This  Species  was  first  mentioned   by  Slcller 


I'hk  Ciuvung  i,njimaJIiii  itgni/ir,  var.  BM/ariutiui. 

the  "Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Animals"  as  under  its  Russian  name  of  myiiss.     Later  it 

a  basis  of  comparison,  the  grayling  ot  Montana  received  the  binominal  names — Salmo  mykiss, 

and  Michigan  may  ditTer  in  the  lower  and  less  Walbaum,    1793,    Sa/mo    muikisi,    Bloch    & 

spotted  dorsal  and  the  slightly  smaller  scales  Schneider,  iSoi,  and  Salmo  purpuratus.  Pal- 

(ninety-eight    instead    of    about    ninety-two),  las,  181 1.     Probably  all  the  trout  of  the  Rocky 

Should  these  differences  hold,  it  will  stand  as  Mountain  region  belong  to  this  single  species. 


Mountain  WKiTBnsH  (OnvniH  nHWiiri 


Thymallus  signifer  oataritnsis  {=T.  tricolor, 

Cope^T*.  monianvs,  Milner). 

Salmo  MVKiss,  Walbaum.    The  red-throated 

or  RocKf  Mountain  trout.    {Salmo  pur- 

purattis.  Pallas;  Salmo  sUllatus,  clarkei, 

virginalis,  lewisi,  etc.,  of  authors.) 

'   I  have  compared  a  large  series  of  trout  from 

the  Park  with  trout  from  various  other  streams 

in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.    There  seems 

to  be  no  doubt-that  all'the  trout  in  the  Park 


but  certain  marked  varieties  ot  it  occur  in 
waters  of  Colorado,  of  which  a  detailed  discus- 
sion is  given  in  another  paper. 

The  trout  of  Yellowstone  Lake  seem  to  differ 
from  those  of  Heart  Lake  and  Henry's  Lake  in 
having  the  black  spots  larger  and  more  distinct 
and  rather  less  numerous.  In  these  respects 
very  much  individual  variation  is  shown.  The 
trout  from  Heart  Lake  and  from  Henry's  Lake 
are  essentially  like  others  from  Walla  ^alla  in 
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i  regard,  and  those  from  the  Yellowstone 
below  the  falls  have  the  spots  generally  smaller 
than  iti  those  from  the  lake.  The  trout  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  region  have  received  the  name 
of  Salmo  leviisi  (Girard),  but  I  cannot  recog- 
nize 5.  /^ic/jt  as  even  variftally  distinct  from 
S.  mykisi.  In  fact,  as  elsewhere  staled  in  this 
paper,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Yellowstone  Lake  was  stocked  originally  from 
Snake  River,  through  Pacific  Creek.  Two  Ocean 
Pass  and  Atlantic  Creek.  It  is,  moreover,  not 
unlikely  that  an  interchange  of  individuals  still 
occasionally  takes 
place  across  the  Conti- 
nental Divide. 

The  troutof the  Yel- 
lowstone Lake  and  ot 
many  of  its  tributaries 
above  the  falls  are  in- 
fested by  a  parasitic 
worm  {Diboihrium 
cordiceps,  Leidy).  Of 
the  specimens  exam- 
ined by  us  from  the 
Yellowstone,  between 
the  falls  and  the  lake, 
all  showed  some  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Ihe 
worm.  These  were 
first  noticed  by  us  as 
small  whitish  cysts, 
about    as    large   as  Wikv 


much  hesitation,  as  1  know  practically  nothing; 
of  the  life  history  of  intestinal  worms  of  the 
group  to  which  Diboihrium  belongs. 

Worms  are  found  more  or  less  abundant  in 
nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  grown  trout  in  the 
Yellowstone  Lake  and  its  larger  tributaries, 
and  in  the  Yellowstone  River  as  far  as  the 
Lower  or  Great  Falls.  The  trout  in  the  Upper 
Yellowstone  are  likewise  afTccied,  those  ol 
Bridget's  Lake  being  (according  to  Mr.  Arnold 
Hague)  largely  wormy,  as  also  those  in  Atlan- 
tic Creek  (Elwood   Hofer).    The  small  trout 


around  the  pyl< 
ovary.    These  cysts 
parently 
larger 


sometimes  in  the 
1  small  worms,  ap- 
to  the  larger  ones.  These 
ns,  from  one  to  five  inches  in  length, 
e  found  in  the  liver,  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
or  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  belly  or 
sides.  When  worms  exist  in  the  fiesh  they  car 
usually  be  found  by  skinning,  as  the  flesh  about 
them  is  more  or  less  diseased.      »    *    *    * 

A  basket  of  dressed  trout,  taken  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone River  at  Livingston,  was  examined. 
Among  these  was  one  worm  three  inches  long, 
apparently  of  the  same  species  as  the  others. 
Numerous  other  specimens  were  examined 
without  developing  any  facts  other  than  those 
included  below. 
I    ofler  the  following  generalizations  with 


IFLsM     (jree^ut  aiUzamUHi,  vur.  ciimnlanui) 

(under  six  inches)  have  not  been  found  to  con- 
Worms  are  popularly  believed  not  to  exist 
in  the  lower  Yellowstone  (below  the  falls). 
The  discovery  of  a  worm  at  Livingston  would 
contradict  this.  Perhaps  worms  exist,  but  are 
small  or  scarce.  Those  in  the  encysted  condi- 
tion would  hardly  atin 
ordinary  observers  do  n 
worms  from  the  pyloric 
Worms  certainly  exist 
Lake,  to  all  appearance  identical  specifically 
with  those  in  Yellowstone  Lake.  This  lake  i* 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Divide  and  is  drained 
by  Snake  River.  It  has  at  present  no  connec- 
tion with  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Yellowstone  Lake  and  Heart  Lake  have  one 


ct  popular  notice,   for 
It  even  distinguish  the 


t  of  Heart 
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leature  in  common,  and  one  shared  by  no  other 
lakes  containing  trout  with  which  [  am  ac- 
-quainted  (Shoshone  and  Lewis  lakes  being  des- 
titute of  fishes).  Both  have  a  large  influx  of 
hot  water  from  geysers  and  from  hot  springs. 
some  of  them  outside  the  lakes,  but  many  of 
them  opening  under  the  water.     This  suggests 


of  worms.  The  trout  in  Pelican  Lake  and 
other  waters  to  the  cast  of  Yellowstone  Lake 
and  tributary  to  it,  are  said  to  be  infested  with 
worms.  These  lakes  receive  much  water  from 
Hot  Springs. 

Connected  with  this  fact  of  the  development 
of  worms  in  warm  waters  is  the  fact  that  the 


the  theory  that  the  existence  of  the  worm  itself, 
or  perhaps  its  malignity  as  a  parasite,  is  de- 
pendent on  the  presence  of  hot  water,  instead 
of  the  cold  waters  ordinarily  frequented  by 
trout. 

As  bearing  on  this  suggestion  I  may  notice; 
In  both  lakes  the  trout  actually  frequent  the 
warm    waters,    at- 
tracted apparently  by 
the  great  abundance 
offish  food  to  be  found 
there.     It  is   perhaps 
not     impossible    that  ' 
with  the  great  variety 
of  ini 
and 
germ  of  the  w 

occur  also.      The  

streams  in  which  wormy  trout  occur,  so  far  as 
known,  are  all  in  easy  access  from  Yellowstone 
Lake.  Riddle  Lake,  although  tributary  to  the 
Yellowstone,  has  an  outlet  long,  narrow  and 
tortuous,  being  dry  at  both  ends  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  so  difficult  of  access  that  probably 
trout  do  not  often  ascend  it.  Only  young  trout 
were  seen  in  the  creek,  and  the  trout  found  in 
the  cold  waters  of  Riddle  Lake  showed  no  sign 
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suckers  in  the  warm  (largely  geyser)  waters  of 
Witch  Creek  {Catostomus  ardens)  arc  aRticled 
with  another  parasitic  worm.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  history  or  relationship  of  this  worm,  but 
it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  supposition  that  the 
warm  water  favors  its  development.  Although 
the  sucker  is  a  small  flsh,  the  worm  infesting 


life,    the 
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it  is  larger  than  any  other  parasitic  worm  I 
have  ever  noticed  among  fishes,  and,  as  else- 
where slated,  it  often  occupies  more  space  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  fishes  than  do  the  fish's 

The  lakes  of  Washington,  Colorado  and 
Utah,  abounding  in  trout  of  the  same  species, 
show,  as  far  as  we  know,  neither  geyser  water 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
trout  introduced  into  Lakes  Shoshone  and 
Lewis,  both  of  them  with  similar  hot  tributa- 
ries, will  be  afflicted  with  worms.  It  will  also 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  other  spe- 
cies of  trout  will  show  immunity  from  them. 
Possibly  an  abundance  ol  other  fishes  as  food 
for  trout  would  draw  them  away  from  the  hot 
waters  and  free  them  from  worms. 

The  "wormy"  trout  are  leaner  and  more 
compressed  than  others,  and  the  sides  of  the 
belly  are  likely  to  show  ridges  and  lumps. 
The  flesh  is  said  to  be  redder  in  the  diseased 


of  some  competent  helminthologist  in  the  field. 
The  life  history  of  the  worms  is  yet  to  be  made- 
known.  When  this  is  done  possible  remedies- 
may  be  suggested.  The  probabilities  are  that 
the  trout  and  the  worm  will  never  be  divorced 
in  Yellowstone  Lake. 

It  is  said  the  bears  are  often  seen  going  about 
the  shores  of  the  lake  picking  up  the  dead  fish. 
COTTUS  BAIRDI.    (Var.  puttctulalus.) 

The  "  miller's  thumb  "  or  "  blob  "  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  grassy  bottoms  ol 
Madison  River,  Gibbon  River  and  Callon 
Creek.    In  Gibbon  River  it  is  found  above  tht 
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fish,  and  the  external  color  is  more  likely  to  be 
dusky  or  brassy. 

In  the  irout  examined  the  presence  of  many 
worms  was  accompanied  by  a  shrunken  or  ir- 
regular condition  of  the  ovaries  or  testes.  Per- 
haps spent  fish  are  more  likely  to  be  wormy. 
According  to  Mr.  Arnold  Hague,  ihe  best  trout 
are  in  swift  or  deep  waters;  the  wormy  ones 
about'cddies  or  among  logs  or  masses  of  float- 
ing vegetation.  The  wormy  trout  takes  the  fly 
freely,  hut  is  in  general  little  gamy.  In  fact, 
all  the  Yellowstone  trout  seem  less  active  than 
is  usual  for  the  species. 

The  value  of  these  attempts  at  generalization 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  thorough   study 
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falls  as  well  as  below  it,  an  anomaly  of  distri- 
bution as  yet  unexplained,  unless  we  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Osprey  or  some  similar  agency.  It 
is  said  that  the  species  is  found  also  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone below  the  Park. 

The  specimens  taken  by  us  in  the  Gibbon 
and  Cation  creeks,  as  well  as  those  procured 
by  Mr,  Lucas  in  Horsethief  Spring,  are  iden- 
tical with  specimens  taken  by  us  from  Eagle 
River,  Colorado,  and  in  other  tributaries  of  the 
Colorado.  All  of  them  belong  to  the  variety 
or  species  named  Potamocottus  punclulafus 
(Gill),  although  the  dark  spots  are  generally 
coarser  and  more  diffuse  than  is  shown  in  Prof. 
Gill's  figure. 
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TROUT  STREAMS  OF  SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


The  article  of  "  Taurus  "  in  the  September  12 
number  of  The  American  Angler  strikes  the 
keynote  as  to  the  condition  of  the  trout  streams 
in  Sullivan  County,  at  least  for  the  past  season, 
and  unless  more  stringent  measures  for  pro- 
tecting the  waters  of  that  county  are  taken, 
trout  fishing  there  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  as  it  has  become  in  so  many  places  for- 
merly full  to  overflowing  with  the  freckled 
beauties. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  my  two 
weeks'  breathing  spell  in  the  county  above 
mentioned.  I  was  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Neversink,  not  many  miles  from 
■either  Fallsburg  or  Liberty,  and  that  1  enjoyed 
my  ouling  and  "  wet  my  feet "  while  plying  the 
gentle  craft  "  Father  haak  "  was  so  devoted  to, 
goes  without  saying. 

However,  this  is  not  what  I  started  out  to 
write  about,  but  rather  the  condition  of  the 
streams  of  Sullivan  County  as  1  found  them, 
and  as  others  described  them  to  me.  This  has 
been  an  exceptionally  unfavorable  trout  year 
all  through  that  section,  and  the  information  1 
have  obtained  is  the  same  from  the  Neversink, 
Willowemoc,  Big  Indian,  Beaverkill  and  other 
.streams,  from  Hunter,  Grahamsville,  Claryville. 
Bruce,  Rockland,  Neversink  and  other  resorts 
of  those  who  make  a  study  ol  Salvelinus  fan- 

The  following  conditions  have,  in  my  opinion, 
been  largely  the  cause  of  so  unfavorable  a  sea- 
son ;  The  water  is,  and  has  been,  very  low 
and  very  clear,  and  consequently  warm.  The 
food,  such  as  bugs,  grubs,  beetles,  worms,  and 
small  fish,  chub,  dace,  shiners,  chuckleheads, 
etc.,  are,  of  course,  concentrated,  and  become 
an  easy  prey  to  the  trout,  and  the  latter  are 
therefore  disinclined  to  take  either  fly  or  bait 
with  any  eagerness.  Most  of  the  trout  I  caught 
were  gorged  with  food,  and  one  that  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  capture  had  in  its  stomach  five 
striped  bugs  or  beetles,  a  large  grub,  a  large 
miller,  several  worms,  and  partly  digested  re- 
mains of  other  food,  apparently  small  fish,  too 
Jndistinct  to  distinguish  with  any  certainty,  and 


this  was  the  general  condition  of  all  I  caught.  - 
There  are  quantities  of  small  trout,  from  four 
mches  to  less  than  six,  in  all  the  streams,  and 
also  numbers  of  large  ones,  at  least  in  the 
Neversink,  but  the  conditions  have  been  very 
unfavorable  for  a  good  day's  sport  since  the 
falling  of  the  river. 

On  the7thof  August  land  a  fellow-fisherman 
took  forty-four,  out  of  which  only  sixteen  were 
above  the  legal  limit.  About  a  week  later  two 
of  us  took  thirty-two,  and  had  only  thirteen 
above  six  inches.  Another  day  I  took  sixteen, 
and  could  only  show  seven  above  the  limit.  Of 
the  small  streams,  while  there  are  quantities  of 
little  fellows  in  them,  my  experience  has  yet  to 
show  a  single  one  of  the  length  fixed  by  law, 
and  this  will  fairly  indicate,  I  think,  the  large 
preponderance  of  tingerlings. 

That  there  are  still  some  large  fish  in  the 
Neversink  is  easily  ascertained  by  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  pools.  In  one  hole,  just  above 
the  Big  Bend,  I  saw  as  many  as  fifty,  a  very 
large  majority  of  which  were  above  six  inches, 
and  a  number  over  ten  or  twelve.  In  another 
hole  I  saw  nine  or  more,  not  one  of  which  ' 
would  tip  the  scales  at  less  than  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  pound,  but  all  my  experience 
with  fly  or  bait  of  several  kinds  would  not  in- 
duce them  to  "come  in  out  of  the  wet."  In 
fact,  in  one  pool  four  large  ones  formed  a  circle 
around  my  bait  and  kept  the  little  fellovra  away, 
while  a  huge  old  senator,  with  moss  an  inch 
long,  and  barnacles  as  large  as  hickory  nuts 
on  his  back,  brought  a  lot  of  small  stones  in 
his  mouth  and  completely  covered  the  bait, 
and,  after  patting  the  mound  down  carefully 
with  his  tail,  the  five  fish  lormed  a  line  and 
swam  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  where  I 
was  perched  on  a  rock,  and,  after  bowing  three 
times  and  deliberately  winking  one  eye,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "We've  seen  you,  we  think, 
somewhere  before,"  turned  tail,  and,  driving 
all  the  small  fish  before  them,  went  sailing  up 
the  ripple,  keeping  time  with  their  tails  to  the 
well-known  song,  "  We've  all  been  there  before, 
many  a  time,  many  a  time." 
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But,  laying  all  joking  aside,  notwithstanding 
thequantity  or  small  trout  in  the  streams,  the 
stocking  to  some  extent  and  the  protection  af- 
forded under  the  law.  which  law  is  almost 
every  day  openly  violated,  trout  fishing  will 
soon  be  a  legend  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Fishermen  will  only  be  able  to  catch  trout  "  in 
their  minds"  if  "fish  butchers" — those  who 
"  would  rather  have  the  little  ones"  and  who 
swear  by  quantity  and  not  by  quality — are  not 
more  closely  watched  and  the  penalties  of  the 
law  applied  promptly. 

Liming  a  brook  is  a  very  easy  process,  and  a 
net  takes  but  little  room  in  one's  pocket,  and 
there  are  doubtless  those  on,  or  near,  all  the 
streams  not  above  applying  any  means  forget- 
ting all  the  trout  they  want  to  use  or  sell,  and 
it  behooves  the  game  wardens  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  perpetuation  of  this  most  beautiful, 
as  well  as  the  most  gamy  of  all  fishes,  to  apply 
the  remedy  of  the  law  without  fear  or  favor. 

When  a  box  of  one  hundred  and  eight, 
caught  in  one  day  by  two  fishers,  and  one  of 
these  the  would-be  "champion  fish  catcher  ol 
the  county, '  is  shipped  to  the  city,  it  is  not  hard 
for  those  understanding  the  status  of  things 
there  to  compute  pretty  nearly  how  many  were 
below  legal  limit,  and,  although  the  fishing  has 
been  below  the  average  the  past  season,  it  has 
not  been  difficult  for  the  fisherman  (God  save 
the  mark)  with  the  "know  it  all"  and  the 
"  wherewithal  "  to  obtain  as  many  trout  as  re- 
quired. It  is  also  not  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  the  initiated  how  one  man  can  go  for 
a  day's  fishing  and  return  with  a  creel  full  ot 
as  fine  trout  as  one  wishes  to  look  at,  when 
such  anglers  as  Mr.  C.  S,,  of  New  York,  Dr. 
V.  G.  and  Mr,  McC.  of  Brooklyn,  and  others  I 
could  name,  as  true  and  scientific  anglers  as 
ever  tied  a  lly  or  whipped  a  stream,  and  who 
know  every  foot  of  the  river  as  well  as  the 
streets  of  their  own  towns,  go,  day  after  day, 
and  fail  to  bring  to  creel  as  many  over  six 
inches  as  would  make  a  hungry  man  a  meal. 

Fly-fishermen,  such  as  I  speak  of  above, 
have,  in  addition  to  the  exceptionally  unfavor- 
able conditions  existing  the  past  season,  another 
difficulty  to  surmount  on  these  waters,  and  that 
is  the  limited  number  of  flies  that  can  be  used 
with  any  hope  ol  success. 


Gaudy  flies  are  "N,  G.,"  and  that  anglei 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  his  book  full 
of  remembrances  of  Maine  or  the  Adirondacks, 
such  flies  as  scarlet  ibis,  Romeyne,  royal  coach- 
man, peacock,  yellow  Sally,  green  drake,  etc., 
and  the  bright  hackles,  cannot  expect  much 
more  luck  than  fell  to  the  boy  who  "  went  fish- 
ing for  a  whale,  and  all  the  water  that  he  had 
was  in  his  mother's  pail." 

The  flies  which  will  conduce  to  any  measure 
of  success  are.  in  my  experience,  the  dull  and 
sombre- colored,  such  as  Chantry,  alder,  gray 
drake,  cinnamon,  cowdung,  black  June,  yellow- 
bodied  professor,  white-winged  coachman, 
widow,  blue  bottle,  yellow  May,  shad,  black 
and  yellow  ant,  the  gnats  and  dark-red  and 
ye  I  low -bodied  hackles,  and  all  tied  on  as  small 
hooks  as  possible  ;  a  No.  10  Sproat  is  none  too 
small.  All  wings  and  talis  should  be  small, 
and  the  reds,  yellows,  blues  and  greens  should 
not  be  bright,  but  of  the  subdued  shades.  A 
very  killing  fly  is  one  tied  by  an  old  frequenter 
of  this  section.  It  has  a  dull  yellow  body,  with 
one  spiral  winding  of  black  silk,  very  small 
brown,  gray  or  cinnamon  wings,  with  small 
white  spots,  no  tail,  and  tied  on  as  small  hook 
as  a  small  ant — I  think  a  No.  14  Sproat.  It  is 
not  a.  tailless  professor,  although  somewhat 
similar. 

Of  course  the  trout  here  are  like  trout  every- 
where, and  will  at  times  take  anything  oflisred, 
and  then,  again,  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
save  illicit  means,  but  the  flies  mentioned 
above,  and  others  kindred  to  them,  are  pretty 
certain  to  give  satisfaction  during  a  season's 
fishing,  or  year  in  and  year  out. 

I  should  think  the  caddis  would  be  a  killing 
fly,  as  there  are  on  the  stones  of  the  stream 
numbers  of  the  cast-off  shells  of  the  worm,  and 
in  relation  to  this  it  was,  to  me,  an  astonishing 
fact  that  not  one  ol  the  natives  knew  what  they 
were,  and  an  old  bass  fisherman,  who  was  at 
the  same  house  with  me  and  fished  the  satne 
stream,  insisted  they  were  discarded  shells  of 
the  helgramite. 

The  natural  conditions  of  the  Neversink  are 
splendid  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  trout,  and, 
if  the  law  was  respected,  it  would  be  second  to 
none  as  a  most  satisfactory  resort  for  those  de- 
lighting in  the  gentlemanly  sport  of  angling. 
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The  natural  enemies  of  the  trout  are  Tew.  I 
saw  on  eight  miles  of  the  river,  all  the  time  1 
was  there,  only  one  kingfisher.  There  are  no 
mink  that  I  could  hear  of,  ducks  are  scarce  the 
year  round,  and  what  snakes  there  are  are  of 
an  inoffensive  character  and  of  the  land  species. 
There  are  some  eels  in  the  deep  and  sluggish 
pools,  and,  of  course,  they  prey  more  or  less  on 
the  spawning  beds,  but,  upon  ihe  whole,  I 
hardly  know  a  stream  with  so  few  drawbacks 
and  so  many  conditions  favorable  to  a  cominu- 
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The  New  York,  Omario  and  Western  Rail- 
road Company  stock  this  section  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  some  additional  planting  is  done 
by  individuals,  but  not  ten  per  cent,  of  what  is 
required  in  the  face  of  the  unlawful  means 
taken  to  deplete  the  streams.  And  while  these 
efforts  are  in  the  right  direction,  I  think  a  few 
thousand  fry  of  the  brown  trout  {Salmo  fario) 
judiciously  distributed  lor  a  few  years,  and  not 
dumped  down  in  everybody's  dooryard  indis- 
criminately, would  do  more,  and  in  a  shorter 
time,  to  replenish  the  streams  than  the  hap- 
hazard efforts  now  made  to  keep  the  water 
up  to  the  standard  with  Salveliuus  fontinalis, 
especially  when  the  fry  is  put  into  streams 
which  run  dry  in  summer,  or  are  polluted  by 
barnyard  refuse  or  worse,  or  choked  with  saw- 
dust and  the  refuse  of  mills  and  factories. 

If  my  information  is  correct—and,  if  oot,  1 
should  like  to  be  enlightened^^n/wio  fario  is 
as  easily,  if  not  easier,  propagated  than  S.fon- 
tittalis,  and  grows,  under  the  same  conditions, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  live  to  three  in 
weight  till  maturity.  It  is  as  gamy  and  tooth- 
some as  S.  fontinalis,  is  better  adapted  to 
general  trout  waters,  and  a  better  parent  on 
the  spawning  bed.  An  old  buck  S.  Jonlinalis 
will  commit  more  depredation  on  spawning 
beds  than  half  a  dozen  ducks,  and  these  are  the 
old  rascals  who  grow  fat  at  the  expense  oftheir 
relations  and  are  seldom  caught. 

However,  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  the 
merits  of  Salmo  fario,  I  talked  him  up  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season  until,  I  suppose,  the 
people  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  put  me 
down  as' a  confirmed  crank  on  that  subject,  and 
wondered  how  I  could  look  S.  fontinalis  in  the 


face  without  a  blush,  or  offer  him  any  induce- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  fly  or  bait,  to  "  become 
better  acquainted." 

As  most  of  this  is  probably  an  old  story  to 
you,  1  am  afraid  I  have  strung  it  out  until  it  is 
a  tax  on  your  patience  to  wade  through  it,  but 
it  appeared  to  me,  while  on  my  limited  vaca- 
tion, that  all  was  not  being  done,  even  with  the 
help  of  the  law,  to  prevent  S.  fontinalis  be- 
coming a  thing  only  to  be  talked  about  aa  al- 
most a  myth.  It  seemed  to  me  that  more  con- 
certed action  between  the  game  warden  and 
those  interested  locally  is  required,  and  that, 
as  the  warden  cannot  be  in  more  than  four 
places  at  once,  the  law  is  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming a  dead  letter,  from  inability  to  punish 
its  open  and  known  violators  from  want  of  the 
above-mentioned  concerted  action. 

That  spasmodic  and  ill-applied  stocking, 
while  the  depredations  continue,  is  of  very  little 
eflect,  like  "saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting 
at  the  bung  hole,"  and  that  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  streams,  so  as  to  be  able  to  populate  them 
with  fish  most  suitable  to  their  several  waters,  . 
is  needed,  and  that  at  once,  or  a  legal  closing 
of  the  streams  for  three,  or  five,  or  more  years, 
or  an  alternate  close  and  open  season  much 
longer  than  at  present,  to  be  determined  by  the 
condition  of  the  different  waters,'  a  limiting  of 
the  individual  catch,  and  any  other  protection 
deemed  wise  by  those  in  authority  having  the 
true  interest  of  this  matter  at  heart,  together 
with  an  adequate  provision,  under  severe  pen- 
alties,  for  protection   during  both  close  and 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  done,  and  should 
you  see  tit  to  publish  this,  and  should  it  be  of 
any  effect  in  helping  to  protect  the  streams, 
which  are  fast  becoming  as  ■'  dry  holes  in  the 
desert "  so  far  as  trout  are  concerned,  my  ob- 
ject will  be  more  than  accomplished;  but  all 
the  writing  and  talking,  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture, will  not  avail  if  anglers — in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word — do  not  combine  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unlawful  methods  now  in  vogue,  and 
if  they  do  not,  they  will  in  the  near  future 
realize  the  pith  of  the  words  of  an  old  song, 
"  You'll  never  miss  the  lager  till  the  keg  runs 
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Before  I  give  the  process  of  tying  a  fly  1  will 
say  a  few  words  about  dyeing  feathers.  Of 
course  it  is  best  to  use  the  natural  feathers,  but 
this  is  not  always  possible,  particularly  with  the 
hackles.  As  the  descriptions  of  the  different 
flies  will  call  for  green,  scarlet,  crimson  or  some 
other  dyed  color,  you  will  be  obliged  to  dye 
some,  unless  you  wish  to  pay  your  tackle  dealer 
a  big  price  for  them.  About  the  best  dyes  I 
have  found  are  those  sold  by  every  druggist 
under  the  name  of  Diamond  Dyes.  These  are 
obtainable  everywhere,  also  easy  to  use,  and  as 
permanent  and  waterproof  asany.  Follow  the 
description  on  the  outside  of  each  package,  ex- 
cept where  it  says  "  put  in  enough  vinegar  to 
make  the  mixture  sour."  Use  a  little  pinch  of 
oxalic  acid  and  you  will  find  it  will  set  the  color 
much  better  than  vinegar. 

As  it  is  Just  about  as  easy  to  make  the  re- 
versed or  turned-back  wing  as  the  plain  winged 
flies,  and  as  they  are  much  better,  I  will  stait 
right  in  with  a  fly  of  that  style  of  wing.  The 
"  Light  Montreal "  is  about  as  simple  a  fly  as  I 
can  see  in  my  sample  book,  and  1  will  com- 
mence with  that  one.  The  description  of  this 
fly  reads  as  follows :  Tail,  two  or  three  fibres 
of  gray  mallard  ;  body,  scarlet  silk  floss  ribbed 
with  gold  tinsel ;  legs,  scarlet  hackle ;  wings, 
gray  mallard.  If  the  description  of  a  fly  does 
not  say  Aow  a  hackle  is  tied,  it  is  always  un- 
derstood to  be  tied  at  the  shoulder  only. 

Fasten  your  vise  properly  to  the  table  on 
which  you  are  going  to  work,  and  place  in  it  a 
No.  8  hook  with  the  shank  pointing  toward  the 
right  (1  say  a  No.  8  hook,  as  this  is  a  very  con- 
venient size  to  learn  with).  The  hook  should 
be  seized  in  the  jaws  of  the  vise  by  just  the  bend 
only.  Now  break  ofl'  from  twelve  to  Hfteen 
inches  of  your  binding  silk  and  wax  it  thor- 
oughly with  your  shoemaker's  wax.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  your  wax  ;  draw  the  thread  over  it 
eight  or  ten  limes.  A  good  way  to  do  this  is 
to  fold  a  small  piece  of  leather  and  place  your 
wax  in  the  fold.  You  can  then  draw  the  thread 
over  the  wax,  and  the  pressure  of  your  thumb 


and  fingers  while  holding  the  leather  will  wipe 
off  all  superfluous  lumps  of  wax  that  adhere  to 
the  thread  and  leave  it  nice  and  smooth.  This 
method  also  prevents  your  hands  from  being 
soiled  with  the  wax,  as  the  feathers,  silks  and 
other  materials  will  stick  to  your  fingers  if  you 
handle  the  wax  much,  for  little  particles  of  It 
will  remain  on  your  hands  no  matter  how  care- 
fully you  touch  it.  Yourthread  being  properly 
waxed,  give  it  five  or  six  turns  around  the  hook, 
being  sure  to  carry  it  up  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  hook  (see  cut  No.  i). 

This  is  contrary  to  all  methods  of  the  profes- 
sional fly-dresser ;  he  always  leaves  a  little 
space  at  the  end  of  the  hook.    Just  at  this  point 
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is  where  the  gut  generally  breaks,  but  if  a 
wrapping  or  two  of  thread  is  placed  between 
the  gut  and  the  hook  it  will  act  as  a  kind  of  a 
cushion  and  keep  the  gut  from  chafing  on  the 
sharp  end  of  the  shank. 

Then  lay  on  the  gut.  first  having  soaked  the 
end  for  a  few  minutes  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
bind  it  on  with  the  binding  silk,  all  the  while 
keeping  quite  as  much  strain  on  the  silk  as  it 
will  stand  without  breaking.  The  gut  being  a 
little  soft  from  the  soaking,  the  strain  on  the 
silk  will  make  little  dents  in  the  gut,  and  these, 
together  with  the  sticky  wax  and  the  few  turns 
of  silk  between  the  gut  and  the  shank  of  the 
hook,  will  hold  it  on  firmly.  To  make  alt  sure, 
give  a  good,  strong  pull  on  the  gut  after  it  is 
whipped  on,  as  a  test.  Before  you  put  on  the 
last  two  or  three  turns  of  the  binding  silk  place 
the  end  of  a  strip  of  tinsel,  two  or  three  fibres 
of  gray  mallard  feather  and  the  end  of  a  short 
piece  of  silk  floss  so  that  these  last  wrappings 
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-will  fasten  them.  The  flossshould  be  prepared 
6rst  by  untwisting  it.  As  silk  floss  is  only  oi 
two  strands,  this  may  be  easily  done  ;  part  the 
strands  at  one  end  and  tear  them  apart,  and  lay 
them  together  again  without  twisting.  Your 
work  at  this  point  will  have  the  appearance 
shown  in  cut  No.  a. 

Now  take  a  gray  mallard  feather  and  lay  it. 
convex  side  op,  with  the  end  extending  out  over 
the  snood,  and  wrap  it  on  with  the  binding  silk 
as  in  cut  No,  3.    This  feather  should  extend 


giving  it  two  or  three  turns  around  the  bend  ot 
the  hook,  and  fasten  it  by  a  turn  or  two  of  the 
binding  silk.  Next  take  a  hackle  feather ;  for 
this  fly  the  hackle  must  be  dyed  scarlet.  Hold 
it  at  the  extreme  point  by  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  thumb  and 
finger  stroke  down  the  flues  of  the  feather 
toward  the  butt,  thus  leaving  the  point  standing 
out  by  itself.  Catch  this  point  now  to  your  fly 
by  a  couple  of  turns  of  the  binding  silk,  and 
the  whole  of  your  work  at  this  point  will  have 
the  appearance  of  cut  No.  4. 

Now  comes  the  particular  and,  I  may  say, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  fly  tying,  that  of  put- 
ting on  the  hackle  properly.  Take  your  hackle 
feather  by  the  stem  and  wind  it  once  around 
the  hook  ;  wind  from  you.  Then  with  your 
left  thumb  and  finger  smooth  back  toward  the 
bend  of  the  hook  the  part  wound.  Hold  it  in 
that  position  and  give  your  hackle  a  second 
turn,  then  repeat  the  holding-back  process  and 
another  turn.    Continue  this  until  you  have 


out  over  the  snood  far  enough  to  allow  it  to 
reach  to  the  bend  of  the  hook,  when  it  is  turned 
back  for  a  wing.  By  laying  this  feather  on  and 
wrapping  it  the  full  length  of  the  body  it  fills 
out  the  body  and  takes  the  place  ol  wool  or' 
some  other  material  that  otherwise  you  would 
have  to  use.  Now  Cake  the  end  of  your  silk 
floss  and  wind  it,  without  twisting,  around  the 
hook,  making  the  body  of  your  fly  of  good  shape 
by  giving  an  extra  wind    where    necessary. 


sufficient  hackle  on  to  form  the  legs  of  your  fly, 
and  fasten  the  end  by  two  turns  of  your  bind- 
ing silk.  Now  pick  out  with  your  stiletto  the 
fibres  that  have  been  wound  under,  cut  off  the 
end  of  the  feather  not  used,  and  give  four  or 
five  turns  with  the  binding  silk  to  hold  it  all 
securely.  At  this  point  your  fly  will  appear  as 
1  inch  from  the  end  represented  by  cut  No.  5. 
n  for  legs,  and  fasten  If  your  hackle  does  not  wind  on  even  and  too 
it  by  two  or  three  turns  of  the  binding  silk,  many  fibres  are  wound  under,  unwind  it  before 
After  this  wind  your  tinsel  over  the  silk,  first      you  cut  off  the  end  and  rewind  it,  and  yov  will 


Stop  about  an  eighth  ot  a 
of  the  shank  to  allow  n 
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find  il  will  go  on  all  right..  This  winding  of 
the  hackle  will  neeirmore  practice  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  work.  Now  turn  back  your  wing  to 
its  proper  position,  give  it  one  wrap  of  the 
binding  silk  and  two  half  hitches,  and  your  fly 
will  be  completed  as  in  cut  No.  6.  When  the 
work  is  finished  touch  a  little  shellac  to  the 


Attach  a  short  piece  of  gold  tinsel,  ai:d,  alter 
giving  it  two  or  three  turns  around  the  bend  of 
the  hook,  fasten  it  and  cut  off  the  end.  This 
tinsel  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  a  slight 
show  ol  the  bngi  t  metal  at  the  end  of  the  body 
of  all  hooks  gives  a  kind  of  finish  and  makes 
a  better  looking  fly.  Prepare  your  hackle  (a 
brown  one)  by  stroking  back  the  fibres,  so  as 


knot  to  prevent  it  Irom  slipping,  and  to  make  it 

You  will  notice  that  I  say  nothing  about  tying 
the  binding  silk  at  the  different  stages.  Don't 
tie  your  binding  silk  at  all  until  your  fly  is  fin- 
ished, then  put  a  couple  of  half  hitches  only. 
If  you  put  a  proper  amount  of  shoemaker's  wax 
on  your  binding  thread  you  will  need  no  knots, 
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to  leave  the  point  free,  and  fasten  it  right  above 
the  tinsel.  Then,  after  having  fastened  a  piece 
of  red  silk  next  to  the  hackle  (the  silk  should  be 
split,  as  described  before),  carry  your  binding 
thread  forward  to  the  end  of  the  shank.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  giving  it  two  or  three 
turns  around  the  body.  Then  wind  your  body 
with  the  silk  floss,  being  careful  to  stop  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  shank 


a. 


as  when  you  drop  the  thread  at  the  diflerent 
stages  it  will  stick  and  keep  itself  from  un- 
winding or  becoming  loose. 

Now  we  will  try  an  ordinary  brown  hackle 
or  palmer  fly  with  a  red  silk  body.  Wrap  on 
your  snood  as  before  explained,  and  carry  your 
binding  silk  well  down  to  the  bend  of  the  book. 


to  allow  room  for  the  head.     Here  your  work 
will  have  the  appearance  of  cut  No.  7. 

Now  seize  the  hackle  by  the  stem  and  wind 
it  spirally  around  the  body,  graduafly  working 
toward  the  head  (see  cut  No,  8),  at  each  turn 
pressing  back  the  fibres  with  your  left  thumb 
and  finger  to  preient  them  from  being  caught 
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\inder  the  next  turn.  Vou  will  find  that  in  this 
process  your  hackle  will  go  on  much  easier 
and  with  less  chance  or  the  fibres  becoming 
wrapped  under  than  it  did  in  winding  of  the 
hackle  at  the  shoulder  only  in  the  previous 
hook.  When  you  reach  the  end  of  the  body 
give  two  or  three  turns  of  the  hackle  at  this 
point,  to  allow  a  little  fulness,  then  fasten  the 
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it  to  hold  it  tight,  and  poke  the  end  of  the  snood 
through  the  loop  four  times  to  untwist  it ;  then 
catch  hold  of  ihe  loose  end  and  draw  it  tight. 
After  this  cut  off  the  loose  end  close  and  give 
it  a  coat  of  shellac,  and  your  palmer  is  com- 
plete. 

It  seems  to  be  the  custom— I  have  fallen  inta 
it  with  the  rest — of  always  forming  the  head  ol 


end  with  several  turns  of  your  binding  silk, 
-which  must  be  wound  even  and  nice  to  form 
the  head.  Your  work  will  then  look  like  cut 
No.  9. 

(n  fastening  the  binding  silk  you  may  either 
use  a  half  hitch  or  two  or  tie  an  invisible  knot, 
which  is  much  nicer.  This  is  formed  as  fol- 
lows :    Take  hold  of  the  binding  silk  with  your 
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palmer  (ly  very  small.  Why  this  should  be  t 
cannot  understand,  as  a  palmer  Ry  is  meant  to 
represent  a  caterpillar.  There  may  be  many 
of  these  insects  that  have  small  heads,  but  there 
are  surely  as  many  more  with  large  ones. 
However,  a  good  fly-dresser  always  makes  the 
head  small,  probably  because  it  is  more  diffi- 
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right  hand  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  hook,  hold  it  toward 
the  right,  and  with yourleft  hand  bring  around 
the  end  over  the  head  of  the  hook,  thus  forming 
3  loop  as  in  cut  No.  10.  Now  catch  your 
thread  with  your  right  hand  at  about  the  point 
marked  A  and  give  it  four  turns  around  the 
head  of  the  hook.     Place  your  left  thumb  upon 


cult,  and  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  learn 
how  to  do  it. 

When  you  have  learned  to  do  what  I  have 
described  up  to  this  point,  and  practiced 
enough  to  be  able  to  do  it  well,  you  may  call 
yourself  a  fly-tyer,  as  the  more  fancy  flies  are 
but  a  slight  variation.  The  very  fancy  and 
gaudy  ones  used  for  salmon  and  sea  trout  are 
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certainly  very  HiRicult  to  dress  properly,  but  or  the  body  with  the  peacock  herl,  put  on  the 

after  you  have  had  practice  it  will  come  to  l^s  and  tie  back  your  wings,  and  the  fly  is- 

you.  made. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  variation  I  will  next  Take,  for  instance,  the  fly  called  the  '■  Eliza- 
take  the  Royal  Coachman.  Wrap  your  snood  beth,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  bass- 
as  usual,  and  give  a  slight  show  of  gold  tinsel  flies.    It  is  described  as  follows: 


at  the  butt.    Then  select  three  strands  of  pea-  Tag,  gold  floss  ;  tail,  feather  Irom  throat  of 

cock  herl  and  fasten  them  the  same  as  you  did  Hastings  pheasant  ;  body,  lower  third  red  silk 

the  hackle  feather  in  tying  a  palmer  ;  take  the  floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel,  other  two-thirds 

three  together  and  wind    them    around    the  orange  gold   chenille;  legs,  crimson  hackle; 

shank  of  the  hook  for  a  short  distance,  then  under  wing,   golden   pheasant  tippet;   wing. 


catch  the  ends  with  t 


of  the  binding      barred  wood  duck. 

Although  the  learner  has  not  the  feathers  for 
this  fly  in  his  box^n  fact  few  of  the  profes- 


sionals  use  the  Hastings  pheasant — it  costs  toc> 

silk  ;  with  two  turns  more  catch  in  some  bright  much — I  will  give  the  mode  of  dressing  it,  that 

red  floss,  and  holding  the  loose  strands  of  herl  you   may  see  how  simple  it  is  after  having 

along  the  shank,  wind  the  silk  over  both  them  learned  to  tie  an  ordinary  fly. 

and  the  shank.     After  about  three  turns  stop,  After  the  snood  has  been  put  on  catch  in  a 

fasten  the  fluss,  cut  off  the  end  and  carry  your  piece  of  tinsel,  give  it  a  couple  of  turns  and 

binding  silk  up  to  the  head,  and  it  will  appear  fasten  the  loose  end,  but  don't  cut  it  off;  carry 

as  in  cut  No.  12.     Now  carry  out  the  balance  it  up  the  shank  (as  you  did  the  herl  in  dressing 
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the  body  of  the  Royal  Coachman),  wind  the 
gold  silk  tag  over  it,  then  lay  it  (the  tinsel) 
back  over  the  bend  of  the  hook,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  your  way  ;  now  put  in  the  tail  and  catch  in 
the  end  of  the  red  floss  for  the  lower  joint  of 
the  body.  When  you  have  wound  the  red  silk 
wind  the  tinsel  over  it  spirally  and  cut  off  both. 
Now  attach  a  piece  of  orange  chenille  and  let 
it  hang  while  you  attach  the  wings.  First  lay 
on  a  barred  wood  duck  feather,  as  you  did  in 
making  the  lirst  hook  (cut  No,  3),  and  on  top 
of  it  lay  a  golden  pheasant  tippet  feather. 
When  you  have  bound  these  on  finish  the  wind- 
ing of  the  chenille,  put  on  the  legs  and  tie  back 
the  wings.  Cut  No.  13  will  give  you  a  rough 
idea  of  the  tag  and  body  of  this  fly. 

In  dressing  a  fly  with  a  mohair  body  you 
will  follow  the  same  process  as  in  the  hrst  fly, 
«xcept  that  you  use  mohair  in  place  of  silk  floss, 
.and  after  you  have  attached  the  end  of  the  mo- 
hair you  do  not  carry  the  binding  silk  up  to 
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the  head,  but  give  it,  together  with  the  mohair. 
a  slight  twist  between  your  thumb  and  finger 
to  catch  the  two  together.  Then  wind  them 
both  together  to  form  the  body.  The  strands 
of  the  mohair  are  short  and  would  pull  out  if 
you  attempted  to  wind  them  without  being 
held  together  by  the  winding  silk.  This  is 
sometimes  done,  however,  by  twisting  the  mo- 
hair a  litttle  and  winding  it  very  carefully.  It 
is  never  done  on  a  plain  body,  though,  but 
only  on  bodies  that  are  ribbed  with  tinsel  or 
silk,  for  Che  latter  serve  to  hold  it  in  place. 
Occasionally  a  mohair-bodied  fly  is  made  with- 
out hackle,  the  mohair  being  picked  out  with 
the  stiletto  to  represent  legs. 

In  adding  jungle  cock,  shoulders  or  horns 
(feelers)  to  the  wing  of  a  fly,  you  tie  back  the 
wing  with  one  or  two  turns  only  of  the  binding 
silk  and  then  add  these  extras,  binding  them 
on  with  a  turn  or  two  of  the  thread  and  finish- 
ing up  with  the  knot  as  usual. 
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The  third  consecutive  season  finds  the  writer 
taking  his  outing  in  this  section,  with  head- 
quaners  at  the  Laidlaw  House,  Rossie,  N.  V., 
and  he  can  heartily  join  Capt.  "Jack"  Laidlaw 
and  family  in  hoping  that  it  may  not  be  his 
last.  What  has  been  said  in  the  columns  of 
The  Angi.f.r,  at  my  previous  visiis,  about  the 
attractions  of  this  vicinity  for  anglers  is  con- 
firmed by  the  experiences  of  myself  and  others 
this  fall.  This  place  is  on  Indian  River,  two 
miles  above  the  head  of  Black  Lake,  into  which 
it  empties.  As  was  predicted  in  my  first  screed 
from  this  locality.  Black  Lake  is  yearly  drawing 
more  attention  from  the  sportsmen  and  camp- 
ers of  Southern  New  York.  No  previous  sum- 
mer has  brought  so  many  visitors  lor  sport  and 
the  benefits  to  mental  and  bodily  health  of  a 
few  days'  sojourn  in  a  pure,  invigorating  air 
and  pleasant  surroundings. 

Black  Lake  is  twenty  miles  in  length,  whose 
outlet  is  a  tributary  of  the  Oswegatchie  River, 
which  Hows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Ogdens- 
burgh.  It  is  diversified  with  islands  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  and  by  numerous  bays,  and 
rumors  are  rife  here  of  prospective  purchases 
of  some  of  these  islands  by  well-known  summer 
tourists  camping  out  there  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  Its  waters  are  well  stocked  with  the 
favorite  fishes  courted  by  the  anglers  fond  of 
trolling  or  still  fishing.  They  include  masca- 
longe,  pickerel  (Lucius  lucius),  pike-perch  or 
wall-eyed  pike,  large-mouth  black  bass  (locally 
known  as  "Oswego"  bass),  small-mouth  black 
bass,  rock  bass,  yellow  perch,  sunfish,  catfish, 
bullheads,  etc. 

This  lake,  like  Oneida  Lake,  used  to  be  har- 
ried in  season  and  out  of  season  by  men  who 
knew  no  scruples  as  to  times  or  methods  ol 
supplying  city  dealers  who  had  quite  as  little 
regard  for  law  or  decency.  Hundreds  of  tons 
of  pike  have  been  illegally  taken  from  Indian 
River  during  their  annual  ascent  of  the  stream 
for  spawning  purposes.  The  late  Mr.  Leonard, 
of  Ogdens burgh,  who  was  a  fearless  and  effi- 
cient protector,  accomplished  a  good  deal  of 
c  work,  and  his  successor  is  following 


suit,  and  should  have  the  active  cooperation  ot 
all  good  citizens. 

Black  Lake  is  about  thirteen  hours  only  from 
New  York  by  the  New  York  Central  either  to 
Govemeuron  the  Rome  line,  or  to  Hammond 
on  the  Utica  line.  The  former  place  is  sixteen 
and  the  latter  six  miles  from  Rossie,  through 
which  a  stage  runs  daily  from  either  place. 
Mr.  Laidlaw  will  meet  parties  at  Hammond 
upon  notice  by  mail  or  wire.  Since  the  New 
York  Central  became  the  lessee  of  the  Rome, 
Walertown  and  Ogdensburgh  system,  one  can 
procure  in  the  city  tickets,  berths  and  checks 
through  to  destination  on  these  Northern  lines, 
which  is  one  of  the  appreciated  good  results  ol 
the  consolidation. 

Pleasant  and  Grass  are  two  other  lakes 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  Laidlaw  House,  and 
each  abounds  with  the  black  bass  ot  both  spe- 
cies. Four  large-mouths  were  brought  from 
the  former  to  the  hotel,  Monday  last,  that 
weighed  twelve  pounds,  and  another  of  seven 
and  a  half  pounds  weight  had  been  caught  the 
Saturday  previous.  Small-mouths  up  to  three 
ptounds  are  frequently  taken  in  these  lakes.  As 
to  the  latter  sheet  of  water,  I  have  to  say. 
"Grass  be  blowed  !"  for  it  was  in  the  "  blow" 
at  my  visit,  and  the  worst  case  of  "lake  purg- 
ing" I  ever  saw.  Moses  Harris,  a  thrifty, 
good-humored  Irishman,  who  has  cleared  his 
hundred  acres  with  his  own  hands,  beginning 
thirty  years  ago,  rowed  us  about  the  lake,  and, 
to  our  own  surprise  and  that  of  the  farmers 
whom  we  met,  our  catch  of  bass  and  pickerel 
was  quite  a  fair  one.  By  the  way,  has  it  ever 
been  scieniificaily  settled  what  causes  this 
"  blow  ?  "  The  supposition  thai  it  Is  thrown  off 
at  intervals  during  the  summer  from  aquatic 
vegetation  at  the  bottom  is  rather  difficult  of 
digestion,  that  theory  seeming  to  require  a 
more  extensive  and  dilTused  vegetable  bottom 
growth  than  is  found  to  exist.  Whatever  the 
cause,  theresult  is  always  great  disappointment 
on  the  part  of  the  expectant  fisherman,  some- 
times expressed  in  words  not  found  in  the  good 
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INDIAN'  RIVUK  AND  CONTKIUDUS   I 


The  Indian  River  runs  through  Rossie  and 
empties  into  Black  Lake  about  two  miles  below 
the  village,  some  coves  above  which  are  famous 
for  the  large  mascalonge  and  pickerel  taken 
thence  every  season.  The  most  successful 
fisherman  in  these  waters  is  Georg-e  A.  Monk, 
who  showed  me  at  his  house,  one  morning,  a 
mascalonge  and  three  pickerel  weighing  thirty- 
two  pounds,  caught  the  previous  afternoon  by 
himself  and  A,  W.  Kellogg,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
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eleven  black  bass  that  weighed  twenty-seven 
pounds. 

The  fishing  in  Indian  River  for  mascalonge 
and  pickerel  for  twenty  miles  above  Rossie  to 
the  falls  at  Theresa  is  good  in  the  late  fall. 
Mascalonge  and  Red  lakes  are  reached  from  it 
through  short  outlets.  My  first  black  bass 
fishing,  many  years  ago,  was  done  in  the  for- 
mer, the  laie  Dr.  James  Davison,  of  Theresa, 
and  myself  taking  a  market  basket  full  of  large 


He  gave  me  a  photo  of  six  fish  taken  within  two 
hours  by  himself  and  Kellogg,  one  afternoon  a 
year  ago,  and  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
an  exact  reproduction.  There  were  three  mas- 
calonge and  three  pickerel,  largest  of  the  for- 
mer weighing  fifteen  pounds  and  of  the  latter 
seven.  Monk  caught  fourteen  mascalonge  last 
season.  July  8  of  this  year  he  took  a  masca- 
longe that  weighed  eighteen  pounds,  and  on 
the  lolh  another  of  fourteen  pounds  weight. 
On  July  30  he  and  Charles  M.  King  caught 


bass  in  a  few  minutes.  There  is  on  Red  Lake 
a  comfortable  little  public  house,  from  the  dock 
of  which  a  sixteen-pound  6sh  was  caught  the 
other  day. 

Some  six  or  seven  miles  further  east  from 
Theresa  on  the  railroad  you  strike  Redwood  at 
the  head  of  Buttertield  Lake,  one  of  the  best 
bass  and  pike-perch  waters  in  the  Slate.  It 
outlets  into  Black  Lake  through  Black  Creek,  a 
sluggish  stream  of  considerable  size,  and  a  re- 
sort for  black  and  other  ducks.     A  newspaper 
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man  who  has  been  recently  writing  up  Red' 
wood  in  the  Antwerp  Ga::etU,  avers  that 
Charles  Higgins  and  himself  brought  from  the 
lake,  as  the  result  of  two  days'  fishing,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds  of  mascalonge, 
pickerel  and  bass.  One  of  its  tributaries  is  the 
outlet  of  Millsile  Lake,  which  is  the  only  one 
among  all  the  lakes  of  this  region  containing 
lake  trout  {Salveiinus  namaycusK).  It  has 
some  very  deep,  cold  water,  which  must  be 
suppUed  by  bottom  springs.  Great  numbers 
of  a  fine  species  of  the  Coregonus  family,  known 
as  ciscoes,  are  taken  in  the  late  fall  from  this 
lake.  Clear  and  Mud  lakes  are  quite  near 
Redwood,  and  not  far  away  are  Sixbury, 
Chrystal,  Hyde  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in 
former  years,  when  I  lived  at  Theresa,my  lines 
were  cast  with  abundant  success  in  all  these 
waters,  and,  from  current  reports,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  fishing  has  not  deteriorated. 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  probably  there 
is  no  more  enticing  locality  within  a  few  hours 


of  New  York  City  for  sport  with  mascalonge, 
pickerel,  black  bass  and  wall-eyed  pike.  Board- 
ing the  nighr  express  on  the  Central,  the  angler 
can  sleep  till  breakfast  time  at  Lowville,  Lewis 
County,  and,  arriving  at  lo  A.  M.  at  Redwood, 
may  at  tt  A.  M.  be  busy  with  the  black  bass 
and  pike  of  Butterfield  Lake,  which  frequently 
yields  for  a  day's  fishing  a  surprising  catch  of 
blac '  bass. 

Ruffed  grouse  are  more  plentiful  about  these 
lakes  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State  of 
my  acquaintance,  and  a  huntsman  with  a 
trained  cocker  spaniel  and  not  above  shooting 
a  treed  partridge,  can  make  a  good  bag  in  al- 
most any  direction  from  Rossie.  An  experi- 
enced duck  hunter  can  have  good  sport  in 
Black  Lake  and  Black  Creek.  Added  to  these 
game  atlraclions  are  the  comforts  of  the  Laid- 
law  House  on  a  small  farm  in  the  outskirts  of 
Rossie.  The  wide-awake,  jolly  proprietor 
fairly  pesters  one  with  his  kind  attentions,  and 
his  three  daughters  are  excellent  housekeepers. 
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THli  CLASSIFICATION  OK  KISHLS. 


Ichthyologists  are  somewhat 
their  methods  of  classification  of  fishes  ;  those 
ol  Europe,  as  a  rule,  place  the  lowest  fonns  ol 
fish  life,  such  as  the  lancelet  and  lamprey,  as 
terminals  of  their  systems,  but  American  ich- 
thyologists generally  reverse  this  order  and 
give  the  simplest  forms  precedence  ol  the 
higher.  Wc  will  follow  the  latter  method,  ask- 
ing our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  book 
is  written  for  the  angler  and  the  layman,  and 
no  claim  is  made  for  it  as  being  of  interest  or 
of  special  value  to  the  scientist,  except  so  far 
as  personal  observations,  to  be  recorded  as  the 
work  advances,  may  be  of  service  in  submitting 
new  phases  of  the  life  history  of  special  fishes. 

About  fourteen  hundred  species  of  fishes  in- 
habit the  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  of  North 
America  and  the  coast  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  north  of  the  Mexican  line, 
and  this  number  is  being  constantly  increased 
by  the  discovery  of  new  species.  These  fishes 
are  arranged  by  ichthyologists  into  four  sub- 
classes or  types,  viz.: 

First,  the  Leptocardii  (from  two  Greek 
words  signifying  "  thin  "  and  ■'  heart "),  repre- 
senting the  lowest  forms  offish-like  vertebrates, 
the  lancelets,  which  are  distinguished  primarily 


by  the  absence  of  a  heart  and  brain  and  the 
presence  of  the  notochord,  a  cartilaginous  rod 
or  spinal  chord,  not  enclosed  in  vertebrae.  In 
America  the  lancelets  are  mostly  found  on  the 
sand  beaches  south  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Second,  the  Cyclostomi  (from  two  Greek 
words  signifying  "circle"  and  "mouth"). 
This  sub-class  is  distinguished  by  an  imper- 
fectly developed  skull ;  heart  present  but  sim- 
ple in  construction  ;  no  paired  fins  ;  eel-shaped, 
with  purse-like  gills.  It  includes  the  lampreys 
or  "lamprey  eels,"  which  ascend  rivers  to 
spawn,  and  are  valued  as  bait  for  black  and 
striped  bass  in  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania  and 


Maryland.  The  lamprey  attaches  itself  to  a 
fish  and  feeds  by  scraping  off  the  fiesh  with  its 
rasp-like  teeth.  The  hag  fishes  are  also  in- 
cluded in  this  class.    They  are  eyeless,  whit- 


ish, worm-like  creatures,  which  burrow  into 
the  body  of  fishes,  eating  out  their  insides. 

Third,  the  Selachii*  (from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  "shark") — the  Selachians.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  cartilaginous  skeleton  ; 
skull  without  sutures;  gill-openings  without 
gill-covers  ;  no  air-bladder  ;  ovaries  containing 
eggs  few  in  number  but  large  in  size,  which 
are  impregnated  and  sometimes  matured  inter- 
nally, and  the  males  with  reproductive  organs 
developed  to  a  higher  degree  than  in  the  true 
fishes.  This  sub-class  includes  all  the  sharks, 
skates  or  rays,  devil  fishes,  saw  fishes,  the  chi- 
mxras  or  rat  fishes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  We 
find  therein  two  fishes  only  that  are  occasion- 
ally sought  for  by  anglers,  vii.,  the  sawfish  and 
devil  fish,  the  latter  an  immense  ray,  both  of 
which  will  receive  attention  in  due  course. 
This  sub-class  presents  extremely  diverse  char- 
acteristics in  form  and  habits.  No  one  would 
imagine  from  the  appearance  of  the  common 
shark  that  il  was  closely  affiliated  to  the 
devil  fish,  a  ray  with  widely  eitended  lateral 
flaps  and  fins,  sometimes  spreading  twenty  feet 
or  more  ;  yet  these  two  are  anatomically  allied 
through  the  ray-like  shark  called  the  monk  or 
angel  fish  and  the  singular  shark-like  ray 
called  the  sawfish.  Under  this  classification 
GUnther  places  the  sturgeons  and  other  ga- 
noids, including  the  gars,  bowfins  and  duck- 
billed catfish.  Jordan  assigns  them  to  the  sub- 
class Teleostei. 

Fourth,   the  TELEOSTEI,  the  bony  or  true 
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fishes,  which  are  by  (ar  the  most 
species  and  numbers,  including  all  that  may 
be  called  angling  fishes  or  those  that  are  an- 
gled for  with  hook  and  line  for  sport  or  recrea- 
tion.    This  sub-class  is  distinguished    by    a 
more  or  less  bony  skeleton  with  a  skull  united 
by  sutures  as  in  [he  higher  animals  ;  jaws  and 
paired  fins ;  heart 
and     brain     dis- 
tinctly developed; 
air  bladder  usu- 
ally present ;  gill- 
openings  pro- 
tected  by  a  gill- 
cover;  lay  a  large 
number  of  small 
eggs  Instead  of  a 
few    large    ones 
like    the    sharks 
and     rays.       The 
true  fishes  were  placed  years  ago  (1820)  by  Cu- 
vier  into  two  divisions — soft-rayed  and  spiny- 
rayed,  so  called  from  the  structure  of  their  fins. 
This  classification  held  good  for  many  years. 
until  the  divisions  were  found  to  grade  Into 
each  other  to  a  confusing  extent,  compelling 
naturalists  to  use  a  more  distinctive  differentia- 
tion,  viz.:    the   presence  or  absence  of  an  air 
duct  connecting  the  air  bladder  with  the  ali- 
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fishes,  and  among  them  some  highly  valued  by 
the  angler,  are  without  the  air  duct,  and  even 
the  air  bladder  is  not  always  present.    We 
name  a  few  of  them:     Pike-perches,  white  or 
fresh  water  striped  bass,  porgie,  bluefish,  king- 
fish,  channel  bass  or  red  drum,  crevall^,  crap- 
ples,  rock  bass,  black  bass,  perches,  sea  bass, 
striped    bass, 
drum,  sun  fishes, 
etc.,  etc.     It  will 
be     noted     that 
many     of    the 
sharp-spined 
fishes  most  highly 
esteemed  as  game 
fish   are  without 
the  air  duct  com- 
municating  with 
the  air    bladder, 
which  represents 
the  lungs  of  higher  vertebrates,  and  in  some 
fish  forms  is  used  as  such  when  the  supply  of 
water  fails. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  brieCsummary 
that  the  angler  finds  his  quarry  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  fourth  class,  that  ofthe  true  fishes, 
which  are  sub-divided  Into  two  series  and  four 
sub-classes  ;  the  latter  Into  seventeen  orders  ; 
these  into  one  hundred  and  six  families,  which 


mentary  canal.  The  soft-rayed  fishes  (Phys- 
ostomi)  have  this  slender  duct  developed,  and 
it  is  absent  in  the  spiny-rayed  fishes  (Physoc- 
lystij. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  ofthe  fishes  sought 
by  the  angler,  viz.:  the  tarpon,  salmon,  t 
pike,  pickerel,  catfishes,  buffalo  fish,  red  horse, 
carp,  chub,  lady  or  bony  fish,  moon-eye, 
calonge,  cIsco,  white  fishes  or  stream  herrings, 
grayling  and  others,  have  the  air  bladder 
nected  by  a  duct  with  the  esophagus.     Many 


are  divided  into  four  hundred  and  fony-two 
genera,  the  final  sub-division  of  which  results 
in  about  fourteen  hundred  species.  The  an- 
gler need  not  feel  discouraged  at  the  field  of 
study  before  him,  for  of  this  large  number  ot 
species  comparatively  few  are  worthy  of  his 
rod,  and  many  of  them  are  not  accounted 
game  fishes.  Again,  as  we  progress  In  our 
pleasant  journey,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
plain  the  physical  characteristics  of  each  fish, 
so  that  the  dlfTerenliatlons  described  as  existing 
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between  them  will  at  once  indicate  the  species 
under  consideration  when  on  the  studio  table 
or  under  the  broader  intelligences  that  ripen 
along  the  stream  and  on  the  open  waters.* 

En  this  connection  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  increase  of  species  of  lish  caught  or 
sought  for  by  the  angler  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  shows  a  per  centum  of  nearly  four 
hundred.  Thad.  Norris,  in  his  work,  "The 
American  Angler's  Book,"  published  In  1S64, 
describes  but  fifty-six  6shes  as  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  angler.    Genio  C.  Scott,  in  his 


later  publication,  "  Fishing  in 
Waters,"  issued  from  the  press  in  1869,  treats- 
of  only  forty-one.  In  the  present  condition  of 
the  work  we  have  before  us  about  two  hundred 
species  selected  as  angling  fishes,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  the  intelligent  and  enthusiastic- 
anglers  in  every  section  of  the  country  with 
whom  we  are  in  communion  will  largely  in- 
crease the  list  before  this  work  is  brought  to  a 
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A  BASS  FISHING  EXPERIENCE  ON  THE  NIAGARA  RIVER. 


It  was  a  glorious  day  in  mid-autumn,  or,  to 
be  more  exact,  it  was  on  Wednesday,  October 
17,  i388,  at  hair  past  six  in  the  morning,  when 
Mr.  Shem  Shum,  the  eminent  manufacturer  of 
Shum'sshect-anchorshavingsoap,  ofNew  York 
City,  and  the  writer  of  this  narrative  stepped  into 
a  fourteen-foot  skilfmoored  to  the  left  bankof  the 
Niagara  River  about  two  miles  above  the  Falls. 
Great  reports  of  the  excellent  black  bass  fishing 
on  those  reaches  were  rife  among  the  craft,  and 
we  had  resolved  to  enjoy  one  more  good  day's 
sport  before  the  season  closed. 

The  weather  was  perfect.  A  cloudless  sky 
was  overhead,  and  a  light  southerly  breeze 
swept  the  river  and  kept  in  musical  motion  the 
variegated  trophies  of  the  dying  summer  that 
crowned  its  banks.  All  Nature  smiled  in  uni- 
son with  us,  and  Shem  corked  the  bait  bottle 
and  put  it  away  carefully  in  the  bow  locker. 

"The  next  one  will  be  on  the  first  fish,"  I 
said,  as  I  bent  manfully  to  the  oars. 

About  a  hundred  yards  down  stream  there 
was  a  spot  where  a  humming  ripple  and  a  long, 
trailing. eddy  marked  the  edge  of  a  bar.  Here 
we  cast  anchor,  and,  baiting  our  hooks,  pro- 
ceeded to  fish  for  the  noble  bronze-backers. 

An  hour  passed  away  and  our  string  had 
been  ornamented  by  twelve  handsome  fish,  the 
largest  nearly  four  pounds  in  weight.  Shum 
was  casting  a  minnow  from  the  stem  and  I  was 
drowning  a  helgramite  at  the  bow.  Luckily  at 
that  time  I  still  retained  my  heavy  tackle,  and 
had  on  my  reel  a  brown  flax  braided  line,  the 
strongest  and  heaviest  I  had  ever  seen  used  on 
fresh  water. 

As  I  watched  my  bait  running  down  past  the 
edge  of  the  ripple,  a  dark  shadow  fell  upon  the 
boat,  and  I  sung  out  to  Shem  t 

"That  must  be  a  big  cloud,  old  man.  Are 
we  going  to  have  a  shower  ?  " 

"  Cloud  ? "  he  repeated  after  me,  and  then 
there  came  a  strange  tremor  into  his  voice. 
•'  Great  Scott !  Moses,  look  over  there  ! " 

I  looked,  and  between  us  and  the  mounting 
sun  I  saw  the  form  of  an  enormous  winged 
creature  poised  about  one  hundred  teei  above 


the  river.  Its  neck  was  long,  slender,  and 
covered  with  snow-white  plumage,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  body  was  a  deep,  dull,  lustre* 
less  black.  It  had  a  long,  straight  bill,  which 
was  open  and  pointing  upward  like  an  enor- 
mous V.  Its  huge  talons  were  clutching  at  the 
that  was  horribly  bloodthirsty 
ig,  and,  when  it  flapped  its  sable 
wings,  which  had  a  spread  of  at  least  seventy- 
five  feet,  the  sound  was  louder  than  the  slatting 
of  a  mainsail  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

I  must  confess  that  my  heart  beat  a  triHe 
quicker  as  I  gazed  on  the  fearful  thing,  but, 
controlling  myself,  I  managed  to  address  my 
companion  in  a  steady  voice  with  the  inquiry  : 
"  What  on  earth  can  it  be,  Shum  ?  "  But  the 
words  and  tones  of  the  answer  blanched  my 
cheeks  and  sent  the  blood  to  my  heart  in  a 
coursing  tide  that  seemed  to  block  the  wheels 
of  being  for  a  space.  My  companion's  trem- 
bling tongue  had  managed  to  frame  this  dread- 
ful sentence : 

"  Heaven  help  us,  Primrose  1  I  believe  yon- 
der creature  is  a  monsteroptcros  ! " 

We  had  both  read  in  John  Guggin's  "  Feath- 
ered Fowls  of  the  New  World  "  about  this  rare 
old  bird,  and  I  motioned  Shem  to  bring  me  the 
volume  from  our  library  in  the  stern  locker. 
Turning  to  page  347  I  read  aloud  : 

"  '  MoHsteropUros  cormoranlis,  or  great 
American  schooner  bird.— This  tremendous 
specimen  of  ornithological  architecture  was  first 
discovered  on  the  roof  of  a  Milwaukee  brewery 
in  1876.  On  being  approached  it  fiew  rapidly 
away,  and  soon  disappeared  behind  the  clouds. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  roc  de- 
scribed by  the  eminent  mariner  and  explorer, 
Mons.  Sinbad,  but  nothing  definite  is  known  ol 
its  habits  and  formation,  as  in  modern  times  it 
has  only  been  observed  once,  and  then  by  a 
person  who  unfortunately  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  intoxicating  beverages.' 

"  Well,  this  observation  will  be  more  fruitful," 
I  said,  throwing  the  book  on  the  seat  and  put- 
ting on  my  gold  spectacles.  I  had  hardly  got 
them  focused  on  the  feathered  terror  when  a 
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flurry  in  the  water  just  beyond  the  boat  startled 
me,  and  a  tine  bass  leaped  into  the  sunlight. 
He  had  not  attained  the  highest  altitude  of  his 
vaulting  dash  before  there  was  a  rush  resem- 
bling the  scream  of  a  first-class  rockei,  a  splash 
that  covered  us  with  spray  from  head  to  foot 
and  half  swamped  the  boat,  causing  her  to  roll 
violently  from  side  to  side,  and  the  monsterop- 
teros  rose  majestically  into  the  air,  bearing  the 
bass  in  his  talons.  At  the  same  time  the  whir 
of  my  reel  told  me  that  I  had  made  a  double 
capture  of  denizens  of  the  water  and  the  air. 

I  seized  my  rod  and  endeavored  to  put  some 
pressure  on  the  reel,  but  I  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  hinder  the  Chicago  special  under  full 
headway,  so  I  shouted  to  Shem  to  pull  up  the 
killick  and  let  her  tow.  As  he  complied  with 
my  commands  the  monsteropteros  let  go  of  the 
bass.  It  dropped  about  a  yard  and  hung  there 
dangling  on  the  line.  I  saw  in  a  moment  what 
had  happened.  The  creature  had  struck  at  the 
bass  when  he  was  leaping  with  a  slack  line,  and 
a  loop  had  encircled  the  great  bird's  leg  just 
above  the  claws.  The  dropping  of  the  lish 
caught  the  leg  in  a  bight  of  the  line,  one  end 
of  which  was  taut  to  a  five-pound  bass  and  the 
other  securely  fastened  to  the  drum  of  my  reel. 

And  now  began  a  most  exciting  struggle. 
The  monsteropteros  did  not  rise  directly  into 
the  air,  but  made  for  the  opposite  shore  slowly 
and  gracefully,  sometimes  descending  to  within 
6(ty  feet  of  our  boat  and  sometimes  rising 
nearly  thrice  that  distance,  always,  however,  in 
asoberand  deliberate  manner,  seemingly  totally 
unaware  of  the  resistance  to  its  (light  offered 
by  our  light  skiff  as  it  was  dragged  across  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  river.  Within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  shore  the  great  bird  turned 
and  made  for  the  other  bank,  flying  diagonally 
across  and  down  the  stream.  This  manoeuvre 
was  repeated  several  times,  while  I  sat  in  the 
bow  with  my  hand  on  the  reel,  ready  for  any 
emergency. 

My  dompanion  had  been  crouching  at  the 
stem,  watching  developments  with  horrified 
eyes  and  a  pale;  set  face^  Suddenly  his  hair 
and  beard  turned  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
and,  fairly  flinging  himself  on  the  midship 
thwart,  he  seized  the  oars  and  began  pulling 
like  a  madman. 


"  We  are  in  the  current ! "  he  yelled.  "  Cut 
loose  !  cot  loose  !  " 

My  first  impulse  wastoobey  his  instructions, 
but  something  stayed  my  hand  even  as  I  had 
my  knife  raised  over  the  line.  We  were  being 
towed  at  the  time  straight  across  the  river—if 
anything,  a  little  up  stream.  Yet  with  all 
Shem's  frantic  etlbrts  to  aid  the  favorable  direc- 
tion, we  were  steadily  and  surely  going  down 
toward  that  dreadful  chasm  that  yawns  in  mist 
and  thunder  less  than  a  mite  below.  The  reel 
tine  seemed  my  only  hold  on  life.     I  would  not 

For  a  while  Shum  continued  his  useless  toil, 
until  at  last,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  his  ef- 
forts, he  dropped  the  oars  and  began  to  wring 
his  hands  in  hopeless  terror. 

"We  are  indeed  in  a  desperate  plight,"  I  said 
in  answer  to  his  mute  appeal.  "If  you  can 
muster  up  a  prayer,  now  is  the  time  to  testils 
efficacy." 

■'  I  have  not  prayed  since  I  had  the  measles 
in  '47,"  answered  the  trembling  millionaire. 
"  But  if  you  will  promise  not  to  be  critical,  1 
will  do  the  best  I  can." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "I  shall  make  everj' 
allowance." 

He  still  hesitated. 

"  Primrose,"  he  said  timidly,  "  shall  I  pray 
on  the  bow  deck,  or  do  you  consider  the  stem 
a  more  suitable  place  for  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  f    It  is  a  stern  necessity,  you  know." 

"Yes,  Shem,"  I  said,  "but  we  must  bow  to 
fate.  Pray  where  you  like,"  1  added  gently,  for 
his  terror  touched  me,  "  only  please  be  as  ex- 
peditious as  possible,  for  the  current  is  increas- 
ing in  rapidity." 

Shem  Shum  knelt  on  the  stem  deck  and 
clasped  his  tiny  hands  together. 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  he  began,, 
but  he  went  no  further,  for  I  seized  the  junction 
of  his  suspenders  and  pulled  him  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skiff. 

"  What  kind  of  a  killy  prayer  is  that  for  an 
emergency  like  this  ? "  I  cried  indignantly. 
"  Lie  there  and  ballast  the  boat,  while  I  direct 
my  attention  to  saving  both  our  lives." 

The  monsteropteros  had  suddenly  altered  its 
course.  It  was  flying  in  4  straight  line  toward 
the  boat,  and  I  noticed  fhit  thfe  biis  he  had. 
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seized  hung  much  lower  than  when  it  first 
dropped  from  his  clutch.  Peering  intently 
through  my  glasses,   I  soon  discovered    the 

From  the  leg  of  the  great  bird,  just  above  its 
huge  talons,  a  short,  thick  spur  projected  up- 
ward at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  [n  one 
of  the  creatures  numerous  swoops  and  gyra- 
tions the  bass  had  swung  over  the  taut  end  of 
the  cord,  which  immediately  dropped  into  the 
crotch  formed  by  the  spur  and  leg,  and  now,  at 
every  slackening  of  the  line,  the  weight  of  the 
bass  would  carry  that  end  down,  until  at  the 
jnoment  of  my  observation  it  hung  within  thirty 
or  forty  feet  of  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  1  fully  understood  the  enact  posi- 
tion my  line  had  assumed,  I  was  tilled  with  a 
great  joy,  for  I  saw  a  chance  of  escaping  from 
the  terrible  death  that  threatened  us. 

Shem  had  been  cowering  in  the  bottom  of 
the  skiff,  muttering  jumbled  fragments  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Warren's  address 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  "Curfew  Must  not  Toll  To- 
night," under  the  impression,  I  suppose,  that 
he  might  accidentally  strike  something  effective. 
He  had  just  begun  on  the  first  stanza  of  "  Beau' 
tiful  Snow,"  when  I  stopped  his  orisons  by 
dering  him  to  unbend  the  painter  from  the 
chor  and  coil  the  rope  neatly  on  the  bow  deck. 
There  was  nearly  six  hundred  feet  of  new 
quarter-inch  braided  rope,  strong  enough  to 
hold  a  medium-sized  whale.  As  my  companion 
busied  himself  in  obeying  my  instructions  I 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plan  1  had  formed. 

My  first  intention  was  to  gel  hold  of  the  end 
of  the  line  to  which  the  bass  was  attached.  As 
I  said  before,  the  weight  ofthe  fish  would  draw 
the  line  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  spur 
when  f  unreeled  quickly  or  when  the  monster 
flew  toward  the  boat.  If  I  could  get  the  bird 
in  3  position  directly  over  me,  by  loosing  suffi- 
cient slack  quickly  I  might  drop  the  bass  within 
reach  of  my  hand  or  the  oar. 

To  effect  this  I  pulled  all  the  remaining  line 
off  the  drum  of  the  reel  and  laid  il  in  loose 
rings  on  the  stern  |deck.  With  this  running 
between  the  butt  of  the  rod  and  my  hand,  the 
pressure  of  which  acted  as  a  brake,  I  humored 
the  bird's  erratic  courae,  waiting  until  he 
should  gel  into  a  favorable  position. 


I  was  so  excited  at  this  juncture  that  I  could 
hardly  stand  up.  My  tegs  trembled,  and  the 
cold  perspiration  stood  on  my  forehead  in  great 
beads.  It  was  a  game  of  life  or  death,  with  so 
many  chances  gainst  me.  The  bass  might 
swing  over  the  line  again.  The  monsteropteros 
might  fly  off  and  carry  away  everything,  or  the 
hook  might  tear  out  of  the  fish's  jaws  and  let 
my  line  and  my  hopes  drop  together. 

But,  as  you  may  know  by  the  fact  of  my 
writing  this  story,  fortune  favored  us.  In  the 
middle  of  one  of  his  quartering  stretches  down 
the  river  the  great  creature  turned'and  swam 
majestically  through  the  ether  directly  toward 
me.  With  upraised  head  and  straining  eyes  I 
watched  his  every  motion.  Nearer  he  comes, 
now  almost  above.  He  stops— no  !  he  has  only 
checked  the  full  speed  of  his  flight  and  floats 
slowly  onward  to  poise  himself  overhead,  as  if 
re  con  nolle  ring  the  position  of  his  captors. 
Hardly  breathing,  I  let  the  loose  line  run,  and 
the  bass  dropped  heavily  on  Shura's  right  ear. 

Heedless  of  his  terror-stricken  exclamations, 
1  snatched  up  ihe  end  of  the  painter  and  se- 
cured it  firmly  to  the  reel  end  of  the  line. 
Then  I  cut  ofl"  the  reel,  and,  hoisting  on  the 
bass  end,  had  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  painter  ascending  to  take  the  place  of 
the  smaller  line. 

Would  it  slip  through  the  crotch  ?  That 
was  the  great  question  that  now  agitated  me. 
If  it  stuck  I  would  be  no  better  off  than  before. 
In  fact,  much  worse,  for  I  would  lack  the  ad- 
vantage  the  rod  gave  me  in  responding  to  the 
bird's  dashes.  Up,  up,  goes  the  slender  cable 
on  which  will  hang  the  lives  of  two  human 
beings.  Up  and  over  the  spur  as  easily  as  if 
running  in  a  pulley,  and  now  down,  down, 
steadily  and  surely,  until  the  end  of  the  painter 
was  again  in  my  hand. 

My  loud  hurrah  startled  Shem,  and  he  looked 
up  to  see  me  standing  proudly  in  the  stem 
drawing  the  slack  of  our  six  hundred  feet  ol 
painter  over  the  spur,  while  the  now  thoroughly 
frightened  bird  flew  wildly  down  the  river. ' 
Then  Shem  gazed  out  over  the  water  and  fell 
fainting  on  the  bait  bottle. 

We  were  in  the  rapids  above  the  Falls.  The 
rush  and  roar  of  the  tumultuous  waters  almost 
drowned  the  thunderous  diapason  that  rose 
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from  the  cataract,  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
.iway.  Great  hills  of  foam  lifted  our  frail  craft 
on  their  heads  and  tossed  her  forward,  only  to 
rush  at  her  again  from  behind  and  strive  to 
sweep  her  to  destruction.  Then  down  into  a 
sickening  hollow  we  would  slide  until  there 
was  nothing  visible  but  the  curling  breakers 
rising  like  snow  banks  around  us.  But  I  kept 
m;  aerial  steed  well  in  hand,  and  a  timely  pull 
on  the  line  raised  the  bow  of  our  b»ai  to  meet 
many  a  wave  that  dashed  menacingly  at  our 


"  Lighten  the  boat !  "  I  roared,  but  my  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  awful  din,  "Throw  out 
everything  I  "  I  shouted  again,  stooping  almost 
to  his  ear.  He  obeyed  me  with  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  frightful  motion  of  the  skiff,  but  at 
last  anchor,  oars,  library,  spare  tackle,  every- 
thing was  over  except  a  corked,  wicker-covered 
demijohn.  I  reminded  him  sharply  of  his  neg- 
ligence. 

"Mr,  Shum."  I  said,  "you  have  overlooked 
the  bait  bottle." 


quarter.  One  of  them  washed  over  the  side, 
however,  and  roused  Shem,  who,  lifting  his 
head  and  gazing  appealingly  at  me,  handed  me 
a  small  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  had  pen- 
ciled with  a  faltering  hand  the  following  prom- 
issory note  :  Niagara  Rapids,  October  17,  1B8S. 
1  volemiily  pToEDue  Ihal.  if  my  lite  'a  ■parvd  on  this  qKcainn, 

CRils|Krcak«.  S*rm  .«■•>. 

With  a  bitter  smile  1  ca»t  the  ridicirious  doc- 
ument to  the  wind. 


"  Oh  !  Moses,"  he  cried  imploringly,  "  not— 
not  the  bait  bottle  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered  sternly.  "Our  lives  de- 
pend upon  lightening  the  craft,  so  over  with  it, 
or,  by  all  that's  holy,  this  ship  will  carry  only 
one  passenger." 

"  I'll  do  il.  I'll  do  it,"  he  said,  ■■  but  first  let 
me  see  if  it's  empty." 

Kneeling  down  in  the  boat,  he  threw  his  head 
back  and  gazed  long  and  eftrnestly  over  the 
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bottom  of  the  uncorked  demijohn.  Then  he 
took  it  down. 

"  Yes,  it  is  empty,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  and 
tossed  it  into  the  smother. 

And  now  the  crisis  was  near.  We  were  ap- 
proaching the  precipice  with  terrible  speed. 
Along  the  shore  we  could  see  hundreds  of  men 
jumping  up  and  down,  waving  their  hats  and 
arms  with  wild  gestures,  while  their  female 
companions,  almost  frenzied  by  the  terror  of 
the  scene,  snatched  themselves  bald-headed 
and  tore  around  in  uncontrollable  exciEement. 
Overhead  the  flapping  wings  of  the  huge  bird 
beat  the  air,  raising  a  gale  that  blew  the  tops 
off  the  breakers,  while  it  uttered  screams  re- 
sembling the  blowing  of  a  two-hundred  bar- 
reled locomotive  whistle.  Under  this  terrible 
tumult  even  my  iron  nerves  gave  way. 

But  what  is  that  ahead — that  smooth,  oily 
slope,  rounding  off  into  the  mist  i  Needless  it 
was  to  ask  the  question,  for  too  well  I  knew  it 
was  the  brink  of  the  dreadful  Falls.  In  a  mo- 
ment my  nerves  resumed  their  firm,  piano- 
string  tension.  With  a  lightning-like  move- 
ment I  passed  the  loose  end  of  the'  painter 
through  the  stern  ring  and  made  it  fast.  Then, 
breathing  a  hasty  but  suitable  prayer,  I  threw 
myself  into  the  bottom  of  the  skiff,  which 
formed  the  base  of  an  enormous  triangle,  with 
the  line  for  sides  and  the  great  spur  for  an 
apex,  as  we  rushed  over  that  glassy  side  into 
the  vapor  and  thunder  of  the  abyss. 

For  a  moment  the  boat  swung  so  violently 
that  we  clutched  the  thwarts  above  us,  in  fear 
lest  we  should  be  thrown  out.     Rut  the  motion 
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soon  ceased,  and,  filled  wiih  peace  and  thank- 
fulness, we  floated  out  from  the  clouds  and 
rainbows  of  the  great  cataract  into  the  clear 

The  monsteropteros  continued  his  slow  flight 
down  the  river  until,  far  beyond  the  lower 
rapids,  he  descended  close  to  afield  of  withered 
cornstalks.  I  had  prepared  the  line,  and,  when, 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  ground,  took  a  hitch  on 
a  thwart  and  lowered  away  through  the  stern 
ring.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  earth  I  cast 
loose.  The  rope  ran  rapidly  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  spur,  and  the  end,  snapping  like 
a  great  whip  lash,  picked  a  pin  feather  from 
the  wing  of  the  giant  bird.  The  feather  flut- 
tered slowly  through  the  air  and  fell  at  our  feet. 
Uttering  a  scream  of  pain  and  anger,  the  mon- 
steropteros rushed  forward  With  great  speed 
and  was  soon  lost  to  sight. 

My  friend  took  home  the  feather.  Its  plume 
forms  a  magnificent  ornament  for  his  dining 
room,  while  the  quill,  mounted  in  silver,  makes 
the  handsomest  fly-rod  case  I  ever  saw. 

Shum  is  now  an  altered  man.  He  has  re- 
duced the  price  of  his  shaving  soap  and  devoted 
himself  to  serious  subjects,  having  learned  to 
cat  hot  cross  buns  and  pray  fluently  in  six  dif- 
ferent languages.  At  first  the  great  peril  so 
affected  him  that  he  determined  to  enter  a  Ho- 
boken  monastery,  but  the  advice  and  entreaties 
of  his  friends  induced  him  to  compromise  with 
his  intentions  by  hiring  a  room  in  the  Bible 
House,  where  he  spends  the  greater  portion  of 
his  waking  hours  in  silent  meditation. 
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Sailors  call  boatmen  "  longshoremen  " — thai 
is,  men  who  live  along  the  shore  and  do  their 
business  in  shallow  waters.  They  all  come 
under  the  heading  of  watermen  in  Jack's  mind, 
and  when  a  sailor  wants  to  insult  another  he 
calls  him  a  longshoreman.  This  is  not  very 
fair  to  watermen  or  boatmen.  It  is  true  they 
are  not  seamen — they  know  very  little  about 
ships — but  they  see  a  good  deal  of  weather. 
Many  of  them  go  fishing  in  winter;  they  are 
the  people  who  man  the  lifeboats,  and  they 
rbk  their  lives  in  a  dozen  ways  very  much 
more  often  than  Jack  does,  his.  They  are  a 
separate,  distinct  class  in  our  maritime  popu- 
ulation.  They  are  a  cross  between  landsmen 
and  sailors.  In  appearance,  indeed,  some  ot 
them  are  infinitely  more  nautical  than  the  most 
nautical  sailor  afloat.  1  have  seen  them  with 
rings  in  their  tars,  crosses  and  bracelets  tat- 
tooed on  their  hands  and  wrists,  a  profusion  ol 
well-oiled  locks  hanging  over  their  mahogany 
cheeks,  dressed  in  sou'westers,  voluminous 
Jerseys  and  loose  trousers,  and  looking  as 
much  like  hardy  and  seasoned  mariners  as  it 
is  possible  lor  tarpaulins  and  India  ink  and 
gunpowder  to  make  men.  But  no  sailor  who 
saw  them  could  be  deceived.  He  would  know 
them  to  be  longshoremen  :  something  in  their 
lounge,  something  in  their  gait,  something  in 
the  way  they  hold  their  arms  and  carry  their 
heads,  would  convict  them.  A  sailor  would 
know  that  those  fellows  were  not  used  to  danc- 
ing decks,  nor  to  hanging  on  with  their  eye- 
lids, nor  to  that  routine  of  ship  discipline  which 
ends  in  rounding  men's  backs  and  arching 
their  legs  like  an  erect  frog's.  All  their  nauti- 
cal experience  would  go  for  nothing  the  instant 
they  bestirred  themselves. 
-  An  ocean  sailor,  a  real  salt  water  man,  is  as 
active  as  a  cat.  His  spring  is  inimitable — he 
tumbles  about  with  astonishing  alertness.  The 
boatman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  heavy  and  slow. 
He  sprawls  and  splashes,  is  ponderous  and 
over  exerts  himself.  This  is  no  doubt  the  re- 
sult of  his  lounging  life.  No  boatman  will  ever 
stand  upright  if  there  is  anything  within  the 


circumference  of  the  horizon  which  he  can  lean 
against.  A  group  of  them  gathered  round  a 
stone  post  presents  a  pleasing  picture.  They 
hang  In  various  postures,  leaning  like  lay  fig- 
ures without  any  bottom  to  stand  upon,  always 
contriving,  however,  to  keep  their  backs  turned 
upon  one  another,  for  in  no  other  attitude  do 
they  seem  able  freely  to  converse.  It  Is  difli- 
cult  to  look  at  a  lounging  boatman  without 
fearing  that  he  must  have  been  desperately 
hard  at  work  for  hours,  and  that  he  is  now  suf- 
fering from  severe  exhaustion.  I  remember 
observing  a  boatman  loungmg  a  whole  morn- 
ing over  a  post,  contorting  his  figure  against  it 
and  around  it  and  over  it,  until,  apparently  in 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  fit  his  body  to  it 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  went  over  to  an  anchor 
and  writhed  about  the  fluke  of  it  until  it  fell 
dark,  when  he  gave  up  the  labor  of  lounging 
for  the  day,  and  withdrew  to  an  alehouse  to  re- 
cruit his  shattered  strength. 

In  the  summer  time  the  British  boatman  is 
slightly  active.  He  lounges,  indeed,  but  he 
lounges  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
be  courted  into  agility.  The  seaside  breeze  is 
full  of  his  cry  of  "  Bort,  sir,  bort !  bootiful  day 
for  a  row,  sir.  Try  a  little  fishin',  sir  ?  Pout- 
ing as  long  as  your  arm  a-swimmin' about  out- 
side, sir:  likewise  codlins,  sir,  and  plaice  as  it 
is  a  weariness  to  haul  aboard."  I  remember 
being  seduced  by  one  of  these  men  into  "try- 
ing "  an  hour's  fishing.  I  knew  it  was  rather 
early  for  fish  worth  catching  to  be  about,  and, 
besides,  the  water  was  like  glass — nothing  stir- 
ring it  but  the  long-drawn  folds  of  the  delicate 
ground-swell,  and  a  vague  horizon  that  seemed 
to  revolve  like  a  horizontal  corkscrew  in  the 
quivering  haze  of  heat.  The  man  who  wanted 
me  to  go  with  him  had  a  neck  that  inclined 
forward  and  gave  his  head  an  eager  posture  ; 
his  blanket  trousers  came  as  high  as  his  shoul- 
der blades,  and  the  perspiration  trickled  down 
his  nose  from  under  his  cap  as  he  stood  solicit- 
ing me. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  fish  to  be 
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"  Beg  your  parding,"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
at  me  with  dull  astonishment ;  "  would  you  be 
pleased  to  repeal  that  remark,  sir  ? " 

I  did  as  he  asked  me. 

■■  No  fish  to  be  caught ! "  he  cried,  "  P'raps 
pouting  isn't  fish  ;  p'raps  codiin  as  .long  as 
that— ay,  and  as  that— isn't  fish  ?  P'raps  lemon 
soles,  as  eat  with  more  relish  nor  turbot,  with 
backs  all  meat,  and  fetchin'  two  shillings  apiece 
on  the  barrers,  isn't  fish  ?  Mind,  I  won't  con- 
tradict you  and  say  they  is  fish  ;  but  when  I 
saw  a  gent  come  ashore  two  hours  ago,  fol- 
lowed by  Bill  Burton  and  old  Dan'l  a  carrying 
of  his  calchings,  and  stooping— strong  men  as 
they  be — under  the  weight  of  'em,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  if  wot  they'd  got  in  their  hands  warn't 
fish,  then  fish  must  ha"  changed  their  natures 
in  a  wiolent  hurry." 

"  It  will  be  very  hot  work  sitting  in  an  open 
boat,"  said  I. 

•'  Hot  ?  Well,  an'  a  good  job,  too,"  he  an- 
swered.  "  Its  the  heat  as  makes  the  fish  hun- 
gry, It's  contrairy  with  fish  with  what  it  is 
with  men.  Hot  weather  makes  men  thirsty, 
but  it  gives  the  fish  a  happetite.  That's  the 
difference   'tween  livin'  in  air  and    livin'    in 

■"  Very  well,"  said  I ;  "  get  the  bait  and  lines 
and  bring  your  boat  round." 

He  bundled  off  with  a  very  grave  face,  and, 
after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  with  his  boat, 
during  which  he  cast  off  the  painter,  shipped 
his  rowlocks,  adjusted  a  red-hot  cushion  in  the 
stern-sheets  and  threw  out  his  oars  with  the 
ponderous  energy  peculiar  to  boatmen,  he 
brought  his  boat  alongside  and  1  got  into  her. 
He  proved,  as  I  had  suspected,  a  talkative  man. 
and  favored  me  with  his  views  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  subjects.  1  believe  he  talked  with  the 
idea  of  distracting  my  mind  from  contemplation 
of  the  mission  1  had  embarked  on.  and  to  pre- 
vent me  from  complaining  of  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  sun.  After  he  had  rowed  a  certain  distance 
he  began  to  peer  about  him  with  great  osten- 
tation of  anxiety,  pausing  on  his  oars  and  drop- 
ping his  head  on  one  side  while  he  viewed  the 
land,  then  pulling  another  stroke  or  two  and 
pausing  again,  I  asked  if  anything  was  the 
matter  with  him. 

"  The  right  hole,"  he  answered,  "  where  all 


the  good  fish  come  together  is  just  hereabouts  - 
and  I'm  wailing  to  get  the  bearings.  I'm  the 
only  boatman  belonging  to  the  place  as  knows, 
the  exact  spot,  which  obliges  me  to  be  a  bit  sly, 
for  the  watermen  are  a  triflejealousofmy  luck,, 
and  they're  not  over  particular  in  their  use  o' 
spyglasses." 

1  found  him  very  slow  in  getting  the  bearings 
of  the  "exact  spot."  Lither  he  overshot  it  or 
was  too  far  to  the  westward  of  it,  or  the  trickle 
of  tide  dropped  him  astern  of  il.  He  would 
look  at  me  under  his  eyelids  sometimes,  just  to- 
see  if  I  was  not  growing  more  hopeful  of  ob- 
taining sport  in  the  face  of  his  accurate  and 
laborious  measures  to  come  at  it.  At  last  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  exactly  over  the 
wonderful  hole  where  all  the  good  fish  assem- 
bled, on  which  he  tossed  his  oars  in  and  tum- 
bled a  little  anchor  over  the  bows. 

We  were  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.  The  oil-smooth  water  was  an  exquisite- 
vehicle  of  sound,  and  the  cries  from  the  land, 
the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  rattle  of  wheels,  floated 
past  my  ears  with  beautiful  clearness  and  in 
miniature  notes,  as  though  the  little  kingdom 
of  Lilliput  was  under  our  bows,  and  I  was- 
listening  to  the  echoes  from  its  tiny  metropolis. 
The  heat  thickened  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
vessels  on  the  horiion  loomed  large  and 
vaguely  ;  the  water  was  a  delicate  light  green, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  spots  of  color  in  the 
shape  of  red  and  white  and  black  buoys,  gently 
leaning  one  way  with  the  tide.  It  was  pleasant 
to  listen  to  the  lip-lipping  of  the  current  ten- 
derly caressing  the  sides  ol  the  boat,  that  slowly 
rose  and  slowly  fell  on  the  breathing  bosom  ol 
the  water.  But  for  the  heat  I  might  have  par- 
doned my  boatman  for  courting  me  into  this 
trip.  The  swaying  of  the  boat  was  lulling,  the 
hazy  distances  were  dreamy  and  the  light  ot 
them  soft,  and  the  noontide  stillness  of  the  air 
was  heightened  rather  than  disturbed  by  the 
fine,  small  sounds  which  came  from  the  shining 
land.  But  neither  the  voice,  the  appearance 
nor  the  movements  of  the  boatman  were 
friendly  to  poetic  musings.  It  was  not  easy  to 
watch  his  face  and  survey  the  posture  of  his 
immense  blanket  trousers,  as  he  sftt  clearing 
the  fishing  lines,  and  think  of  the  "beautiful.' 
We  got  our  lines  overboard,  and  I  waited  with. 
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sowK  expectation  ior  those  "  bites  "  which  the 
boatman  assured  me  wouki  quickly  come  "as 
thick  as  mud  in  a  wine  glass."  I  noticed  that 
he  fished  with  a  very  business-like  air,  with  a 
slight  look  of  wonder,  as  if  rather  surprised  at 
not  immediately  hooking  a  large  hsh.  After 
hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  for  above 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  lost  my  t)ait 
on  an  average  of  once  every  five  minutes,  either 
through  the  tide  or  through  crabs,  I  got  a 
powerful  bite,  and  dragged  up,  with  a  beating 
heart,  a  great  mass  of  sea  weed  !  This  was 
very  mortifying.  But  now  the  boatman  had  a 
bite.  It  was  apparently  more  powerful  than 
mine  had  been.  He  struggled  with  the  line, 
and  I  might  have  supposed  he  had  caught  a 
large  cod.  "Lord,  how  he  pulls!"  he  mut- 
tered, and  then,  when  1  was  looking  eagerly, 
he  shouted,  "Gone,  and  be  blowed  lo  himi" 
It  was  an  excellent  bit  of  acting.  He  looked 
dreadfully  annoyed  and  disappointed.  He 
pulled  up  the  hook,  examined  it  narrowly,  said 
"  it  looked  all  right  to  him."  and  that  "  it  was 
werry  odd,  though  true,  as  a  scientific  gent,  a 
nal'ral  philosopher,  had  told  him  that  some  fish 
has  the  art  of  getting  off  a  hook  arter  they're 
on  it ;  it  'ud  be  interesting  to  know  how  they 
did  it ;  if  he  had  the  laming  he'd  write  to  the 
papers  and  recommend  the  a((ueerium  folks  to 
look  into  the  matter."  He  was  more  fortunate 
than  1.  for  he  had  several  strong  and  struggling 
bites  after  that,  whereas  the  time  went  by 
without  bringing  me  one.  His  fish  always 
managed  to  get  otf,  somehow  or  other,  just  be- 
fore they  reached  the  surface.  I  own  that  he 
acted  his  part  so  cleverly  that  several  limes  I 
was  deceived,  and  caught  myself  bobbing  over 
the  gunwale  with  renewed  hope,  and  wonder- 
ing why  all  the  fish  should  collect  on  Ais  side 
of  the  boat.  But  at  last  the  comedy  grew 
wearisome,  and,  what  was  more,  the  sun 
threatened  in  a  short  time  to  make  it  unbear- 
able. I  pulled  up  my  line  and  flung  it  into  the 
boat,  and  told  him  to  get  his  anchor. 

"  Surely  ye  ain't  going  to  give  up,  sir  ?  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  Why,  the  fish  han't  had  time  yet 
lo  smell  the  bait." 

"Thty  must  have  lost  the  sense  of  smell," 
said  I.  "  for  we  have  been  here  an  hour  and  a 
half." 


"  Look  here,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I 
wouldn't  tell  you  before,  as  it's  a  place  I  keep 
special  for  two  or  three  gents  as  pays  me  6ve 
shillings  an  hour  for  the  privilege.  But  as 
you've  had  no  luck  I  don't  mind  telling  you. 
You  see  that  buoy  ?  Well,  about  ten  fathoms 
to  the  right  o'  that  is  a  bit  of  ground  thick  with 
fish — thick  ?  ay,  thick  ain't  the  word.  There's 
no  word  lo  touch  the  truth.  I'll  row  you  over 
there."  And  he  began  to  bustle  about,  but  I 
had  had  enough. 

'•  Up  wilh  your  anchor,"  said  I,  "and  put 

He  saw  I  was  in  earnest,  bui  he  had  not  done 
with  me  yet.  There  was  a  good  twenty  min- 
utes to  be  wasted  in  winding  up  the  lines,  get- 
ting in  the  anchor,  swabbing  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  wiping  his  forehead,  lookmg  around  the 
sea,  getting  his  oars  out  and  moistening  his 
hands.  I  suppose  it  was  the  surprise  he  la- 
bored under,  the  astonishment  at  our  want  ot 
luck  and  at  my  want  of  perseverance,  that 
made  him  so  slow.  He  worked  like  a  man 
oppressed  with  amazement,  and,  true  actor  as 
he  was,  he  made  simulated  emotion  profitable 
to  the  last,  for  his  astonishment  kept  me  at  sea 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  I  had  told  him 
to  put  me  ashore. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  begrudge  a  boatman 
his  earnings.  His  winter  is  very  nearly  nine 
months  long,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain  how  he  lives  during  the  dreary 
months  when  his  town  is  empty  and  the 
"  stormy  winds  do  blow. '  If  there  is  a  life  boat 
belonging  to  his  town  he  may  get  a  pound  or 
two  now  and  again  by  helping  to  man  it ;  he 
may  also  make  a  little  money  by  hovelling.  But 
the  greater  proportion  of  boatmen  don't  man 
the  life  boats  and  don't  hovel ;  and  that  nobody 
should  ever  be  able  to  find  out  how  they  live  in 
the  winter  is  not  very  surprising,  seeing  that 
they  have  no  ideas  whatever  on  the  subject 
themselves.  And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
philanthropy  may  sometimes  be  wasted  on 
boatmen.  I  once  asked  a  boatman,  on  a  cold, 
tempestuous  November  day,  if  anything  was 
going  forward  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  few 
shillings. 

"  Anything  going  forward  ? "  he  answered. 
"  Vcs.  meat's  going  forward,  rent's  going  for- 
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ward,  coal's  going  lorward — everything's  going 
forward  ;  and  they're  very  nearly  out  o'  sight 
-already." 

"  !s  there  no  hovelling  to  be  done  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Hovelling?"  (these  fellows  always  repeat 
jour  question.)  "No,  there's  no  hovelling; 
ii's  all  steam.     Hovelling's  dead  and  gone." 

■■  How  on  earth  do  you  live  ?"  I  said. 

"Live?"  he  echoed  hysterically.  "Who 
i^uys  I  live  ?  /don't  live,  master.  If  any  man 
should  tell  'ee  that  Bob  Morgan  lives,  you  Just 
turn  and  call  him  a  liar." 

Next  day  was  fine.  I  saw  this  same  man 
lounging  against  a  stone  post,  and  went  up  lo 
him. 

"Here.  Morgan,'  said  1,  "get  your  boat 
round  ;  I'll  go  for  a  row  with  you." 

He  looked  at  me  laiily,  preserving  his  loung- 
ing attitude.  "  Tain 't  worth  my  while  to  go 
lor  a  row,"  he  answered.  "  Pretty  thing  if  a 
ship  should  go  ashore  when  1  was  out  rowing  < 
Why,  I'd  lose  my  salwage,  and  all  for  a  couple 


.'  bob ! ' 
"But  do  you  t 


o  say  that  you'll  throw 


away  a  couple  of  shillings  on  the  chance  ol  a- 
vessel  going  ashore  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Ay,"  he  answered  ;  "times  are  too  hard  to 
risk  losin  a  chance,  master  ?  " 

The  stone  post  was  too  comfortable  for  that 
man  to  quit.  He  would  rather  keep  leaning 
against  it  and  grumbling  at  life,  and  wishing 
an  earthquake  would  come  and  swallow  every- 
body up,  than  earn  two  shillings  by  working. 
Yet  one  cannot  but  think"  kindly  of  the  boat- 
man. His  quaint  figure,  his  leathern  face,  his 
wonderful  breeches,  mix  themselves  up  in  our 
pleasant  memories.  To  think  of  him  is  to  re- 
call the  bright  summer  day,  the  sparkling  of 
surf  upon  the  golden  sand,  the  blue  sea,  the 
clear  and  smging  wind,  the  leaning,  gleaming 
yacht,  the  brown  smack,  the  mellow  creaking 
of  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  and  the  buzzing  ol 
foam  at  the  wherry's  stem.  He  is  an  amusing 
man,  a  queer  talker — a  man,  to  use  Leigh 
Hunt's  phrase,  of  a  uniformity  full  of  variety. 
In  many  respects  boatmen  are  real  studies.— 
Fro/n  a  Foreign  Exchange. 
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HOW   TO    FISH    FOR    TARPON* 


■  Lats  Col.  F.  S 


Thus  far  the  only  bait  used  for  tarpon  is 
imullet.  BeEier  bait  there  may  be,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  discovered,  so  faras  I  know.  The 
method  of  cutting  the  mullet  into  bait  and  the 
ways  of  fixing  it  upon  the  hook  are  various, 
and  no  one  fashion  has  yet  been  adopted  as  the 
perfect  outcome  of  long  experience.  The  two 
sorts  of  bait  now  in  use  are  the  "long  bait" 
and  the  ■■chunk."  The  fonner  consists  of  the 
u'hole  side  of  a  mullet  cut  free  Irom  (he  back- 
bone, scored  lengthwise,  and  placed  upon  the 
hook  by  passing  the  metal  and  also  the  lower 
portion  of  the  snood  once  through  the  tail  end 
and  then  twice  through  the  fleshy  parts,  re- 
versed so  as  to  leave  the  point  of  the  hook  em- 
bedded in  and  concealed  by  the  flesh  nearly  at 
the  other  end.  With  fine  copper  wire  the  tail, 
■or  upper  end  of  the  bait,  is  bound  fast  to  the 
snood  some  Jncbes  above  the  whippings  of  the 
hook  itself.  The  "chunk"  bait  is  cut  crosswise 
from  the  entire  mullet,  and  the  hook,  being 
forced  down  through  the  ftcsby  part,  is  brought 
-out  through  the  skin  in  such  position  as  to  be 
■capable  of  a  sharp  "  attack  "  whenever  called 
upon  by  the  angler  at  the  other  end  of  the  rod, 
I  have  seen  both  these  methods  tried  in  the 
same  boat  and  on  the  same  day  by  Mr.  Wood, 
with  no  results  showing  superiority. 

In  a  general  way  casting  for  tarpon  closely 
resembles  casting  for  striped  bass.  The  cast 
is  made  "  Irom  the  reel "  without  click  or  drag 
on,  the  danger  of  "overrunning"  the  line  on 
the  reel  being  met  by  a  delicate  manipulation 
of  the  reel  leather  or  the  thumb  stalls,  fit  which 
latter  there  should  be  several  in  the  boat,  as  it 
is  common  to  use  one  on  each  thumb,  and  also 
-common  to  drop  them  overboard  or  have  holes 
burned  in  themby  the  friction  of  the  Ime.  Two 
differences  may,  however,  be  noted:  the  bait  is 
much  heavier  and  the  snood  much  longer  than 
those  used  in  bass  fishmg.  The  snood  (which 
I  have  already  stated  is  generally  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  feet  long)  is  too  large  to  render 


through  the  rod  guides,  and  henoe  the  bait* 
when  ready  for  the  cast,  dangles  just  that  dis- 
tance below  the  tip  of  the  rod.  Not  only  does 
this  render  a  long  cast  more  difficult,  but  it 
puts  the  tip  of  the  rod  to  a  far  severer  test  when 
the  caster,  with  full  strength  and  a  wide-armed 
swing,  brings  the  whole  weight  of  bait,  hook 
and  snood  (or  chain)  to  bear  upon  it  suddenly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  absolutely  re- 
quired for  tarpon  is  less  than  in  heavy  bass 
casting,  for  the  chief  object  is  simply  to  get  the 
bait  far  enough  from  the  boat  so  that  the  fish 
may  not  see  or  hear  (sense)  anything  to  disturb 
him,  and  further,  that,  when  struck,  his  first 
furious  breaks  out  of  the  water  may  not  be 
made  dangerously  near  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  the  cast  has  been  satisfactorily 
made  the  rod  is  usually  placed  across  the  boat's 
thwarts,  or  in  some  other  position  so  convenient 
to  the  angler  that  he  can  quickly  grasp  ii  pro- 
perly if  necessar)-.  This  done,  the  line  already 
cast  is  loosely  held  in  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feel  more  are 
pulled  from  the  reel  and  lightly  coiled  on  the 
deck  of  the  boat  [if  it  have  one)  or  on  a  seat  or 
board  that  is  free  from  obstructions.  Still 
holding  the  line  as  before,  the  slack  line  thus 
obtained  should  be  "overhauled"— that  is,  so 
rf-coiled  that  it  will  run  off  freest  to-warH  tht 
4d0^  instead  of  toward  the  reel.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  this  coil  should  be 
kept  constantly  free  from  any  contact  with 
anything  that  might  obstruct  its  free  paying  out 
in  case  a  tarpon  should  take  the  bait  or  make 
"draw,"  as  it  is  called.  After  this  has  been 
done  and  the  angler  has  glanced  about  him  lo 
see  that  all  his  implements  are  ia  their  proper 
places  and  the  decks  duly  "  cleared  for  action," 
he  will,  still  holding  (he  line  loosely  as  before 
in  his  hand,  seat  himself  comfortably  and.  after 
putting  on  and  thoroughly  wetting  his  thumb 
stalls,  will  light  his  pipe  and  prepare  himself 
for  a  period  of  patient  waiting. 

This  condition  of  inactivity  may  last  Ibyr 
minutes  and  it  may  last  all  day,  and  no  angler 
who  does  not  fee!  himself  equal  to  contem-i 
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plating  and  even  experiencing  the  latter  con- 
tingency with  perfectly  unruffled  Tront  and  a 
quite  serene  slate  of  mind,  had  far  better  stay 
at  home.  As  I  left  the  angler  with  the  line 
still  held  in  his  hand,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  he 
niay  continue  to  hold  it  or  not,  as  he  likes  or  as 
circumstances  suggest.  If  there  happens  to  be 
a  sirongish  tide  running  he  will  find  it  safest 
to  do  so,  but,  if  not,  he  may  let  it  lie  upon  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat,  placing  upon  it  some  very- 
light  object  to  prevent  its  paying  out  of  its  own 
weight,  yet  not  heavy  enough  to  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  bait  from  the  bottom. 

As  the  word  "chum"  hasbcen  used,  it  is  pro- 
per to  explain  that  tarpon  are  not  '■  chummed  " 
for  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  that  word 
when  speaking  of  bluefishing,  for  instance. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  question  of  producing 
a  "slick"  upon  the  tideway,  up  which  the  fish 
are  presumed  to  follow  till  they  reach  the  baiL 
This  cannot  be  done  because,  in  the  winter  at 
least,  the  mullet  used  for  bait  are  not  fat  and 
oily  enough  to  make  a  "slick,"  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  it  would  be  of  much  service  in  any 
event,  since  ihe  tarpon  are  bottom  feeders 
mainly,  and  when  they  come,  at  rare  intervals, 
lo  the  surface,  are  probably  net  seeking  food 
there.  All  the  chumming  that  is  done,  there- 
fore is  to  cut  up  into  moderately  small  bits  the 
waste  portions  of  the  mullets  (backbone,  etc.) 
left  after  cutting  out  Ihe  good  baits,  and  throw- 
ing these  scraps  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
boat  in  the  general  direction  from  which  the 
fish  are  thought  likely  to  approach.  It  is  true 
that  some  anglers  lake  with  them  extra  mullet 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not  yet 
demonstrated  that  this  is  of  great  utility  except 
on  particular  occasions. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  during  all  this 
long  period  of  enforced  waiting  the  angler  is 
always  permitted  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience, 
with  no  let  or  hindrance.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  often  beset  hy  annoyances.  It  often  happens 
that,  having  cast  his  bait  at  random,  it  falls 
near  the  hole  home  of  a  "  moray,"  which  is  an 
eti-like  creature  ot  great  pertinacity  and  vora- 
ciousness, and  consisting  chiefly  of  prodigious 
jaws  and  a  furious  wriggle.  When  once  this 
fellow  has  taken  hold  of  your  bait,  no  matter 
how  often  you  wrest  it  from  him,  he  "rfHrhever 
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"let  up"  till  he  has  dragged  it  to  the  mouth  oV 
his  hole,  wriggled  his  own  body  into  the  hole,, 
and  then  set  his  dog-iike  teeth  into  his  prize- 
with  a  determination  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
When  it  comes  lo  this  point  Mr.  Wood  says  the 
only  way  is  to  sway  back  on  your  rod  with  a 
long,  strong,  steady  pull  till  "you  make  the 
back  of  his  neck  ache  so  that  he's  sick  at  his 
stomach — then  maybe  he'll  let  go." 

If  by  chance  you  escape  the  "  moray  '  you 
are  not  unlikely-  to  plant  your  bait  near  the 
lurking  place  of  a  family  of  "groupers,"  that 
will  keep  you  busy  enough  either  getting  away 
from  them  or  boating  them  if  they  succeed,  as 
they  often  do,  in  getting  themselves  hooked. 
it  is  at  any  moment  likely  that  a  twenty-and- 
odd  pound  channel  bass  will  give  you  a  few 
moments'  rather  lively  play,  even  on  the  big 
tackle  you  are  using,  and  it  is  always  a  toss  up 
whether  or  no,  when  your  coiled  line  runs  out 
with  startling  rapidity  and  you  grasp  your  rod 
with  feverish  haste,  you  will  lind  yourself  at 
odds  with  a  tarpon  or  a  six-feet-long  shark, 
with  which  you  try  conclusions,  generally  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  a  dollar's  worth  or  more 
of  hook,  snood  and  line,  even  if  you  are  fortu- 
nate  enough  not  to  smash  a  rod  in  the  encoun- 
ter. And  just  here  is  a  point  well  worth  noting, 
vii.:  only  long  experience  will  enable  one  to 
distinguish  between  the  "  draw  "  of  a  tarpon 
and  the  fooling  of  these  other  creatures.  Now 
it  is  a  well-recognized  principle  that,  if  a  tarpon 
is  resisted  by  any  strain  upon  the  line  while  he 
is  mouthing  the  bait,  he  is  a  tost  fish,  so  that 
the  angler  is  kept  in  constant  dread  of  losing 
his  fair  fish  by  a  too  prompt  effort  to  avoid  the 
foul.  I  know  of  one  insunce  where  an  angler, 
having  been  four  times  fooled  into  letting  a 
shark  s««llow  his  hook,  at  the  fifth  draw  said, 
"  Oh !  no  you  don't  this  time  ! "  (giving  a  vig- 
orous jerk  to  his  line)  and  was  rewarded  by 
seeing  a  splendid  tarpon  go  into  the  air  and 
shake  hook  and  bait  out  of  his  mouth  with  a 
triumphant  sneer.  [I  don't  take  much  stock  in 
the  "snwer,"  but  in -other  particulars  it  is  a 
true  bill.] 

I  have  said  that  the  tarpon  "stands  on  his 
head  to  feed,"  and  this  from  the  evidence  oi 
those  who  have  actually  seen  the  process,  and 
it  will  berecognized  as  quite  natural  by  many 
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who  have  watched  other  and  less  notable  bot- 
tom feeders  gathering  their  food.  Exactly  on 
what  he  feeds  when  upon  the  oyster  beds  (or 
near  them),  where  he  is  generally  captured 
during  the  winter  season,  is  much  less  clear  to 
those  who  know  his  h<tbits  best.  The  bottom 
in  these  places  is  covered  mainly  with  a  green- 
ish sea  moss  or  weed,  and  it  is  believed  some 
minute  animal  life  contained  therein  attracts 
his  appetite.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  he  is  not 
at  this  time  in  search  of  mullet  either  alive  or 
dead,  though  these  seem  to  be  his  staple  diet. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged,  his  taking  of  the  dead 
mullet  bait  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  "  nosing  " 
along  the  bottom  in  search  of  whatever  it  may 
be,  he  casually  comes  upon  a  fresh  bit  of  fish, 
the  skin  of  which  is  shiny  and  attractive  and 
the  flesh  ot  which  is  in  good  condition  and 
toothsome  looking.  Whether  or  no  he  is  in- 
stinctively suspicious  of  its  presence  there  in 
such  good  condition  cannot  be  said,  but  his 
observed  manipulation  of  it  might  well  suggest 
this  idea.  He  first  "noses"  it  or  lifts  it  off  the 
bottom;  then,  if  not  disturbed,  he  lets  it  drop 
into  his  huge  jaws  and  swims  away  with  it  a 
few  quick  strokes.  Should  any  strain  be  put 
upon  the  line  at  this  point  he  will  at  once  eject 
the  bait  and  touch  it  no  more.  If,  however,  it 
seems  all  right,  he  not  infrequently  drops  it, 
and,  after  swimming  away  some  little  distance, 
comes  back  again  and  goes-through  the  same 
process,  generally  ending  this  time,  if  not  mo- 
lested, by  taking  the  entire  "chunk  "  down  into 
his  capacious  gullet. 

At  this  exact  moment  and  never  before  the 
angler  should  "  sirike,"  sending  the  hook  home 
as  vigorously  as  possible. 

This  may  all  seem  fanciTuI,  but  it  is  the 
record  of  actual  observation  and  coincides 
most  nearly  with  the  experiences  of  the  angler 
at  '•  ihe  other  end  of  the  string." 

When  the  angler,  after  hours  perhaps  ol  pa- 
tient waiting  and  watching,  sees  his  coil  run 
out  swiftly  and  evenly  with  a  firm  onward 
sweep,  the  bait  having  evidently  been  fairly 
■'  lifted  "  and  quite  clear  of  the  bottom,  he  ex- 
periences a  peculiar  thrill  and  a  momentary 
sensation  of  creepiness  somewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  base  of  the  spine.  The  neict  instant, 
-if  he  be. a  man  of  nerve  and  a  thorough  sports- 


man, this  gives  place  to  a  preternatural  cool- 
ness of  demeanor.  He  resists  the  temptation 
to  grab  the  rod  and  tangle  himself  all  up  in  the 
loops  of  his  coll.  He  takes  it  up  calmly,  sees 
everything  all  clear  and  coolly  soaks  his  thumb- 
stalls  over  the  boat's  side.  There  is  a  resonant 
ring  in  his  voice,  but  no  tremor  of  excitement, 
as  he  turns  to  his  boatman  and  says,  "Johnny, 
stand  by  your  anchor.  I  have  a  'di 
Tarpon,  I  think — shark,  I'm  afraid.  Coil's  al 
out— look  sharp,  Johnny!  He' 
from  the  reel  now.  Hold  hard,  there '.  He's 
oft  or  dropped  it;  can't  tell  which."  Then 
there  is  a  pause,  brief  but  full  of  that  deliciously 
awful  suspense  known  only  to  the  pursuers  ot 
big  game,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  gamblers. 
"  There  he  is  again,  Johnny.  He's  spinning  it 
out  now — and — -I've  struck — but  Lord  !  boy, 
look  at  him!"  Yes,  indeed,  look  at  him! 
Look  at  the  grandest  sight  that  can  tire  an  an- 
gler's eye  ;  look  at  that  magnificent  Megalopi, 
over  six  feet  long,  with  gleaming  sides  of  ham- 
mered silver,  shoot  up  into  the  bright  sunshine 
till  a  full  foot  of  daylight  shows  'twixt  the  tip  of 
his  tail  and  the  seething  foam  ol  his  wake! 
Look  at  him  as  he,  dog-like,  shakes  his  mail- 
clad  head  to  void  the  hook,  and  then  slides 
back  again  into  the  water,  only  to  gather  mo- 
mentum for  yet  more  furious  leaps  and  plunges, 
and  mad  throes  of  desperate  combat !  Look  at 
him  as  he  makes  the  waters  surge  and  boil  till 
they  glitter  and  sparkle  like  his  own  unrivalled 
panoply  of  resplendent  armor  in  vain  efforts  to 
escape  from  that  trifle  of  thread  which  stretches 
and  vibrates  perilously  between  his  huge  jaws 
and  the  yielding  tip  of  your  rod  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  away ! 

Your  tarpon  is  fairly  hooked  now,  and  you 
must  settle  down  to  dusiness — to  an  hour  or 
more  of  hard  work,  constant  tension  on  every 
nerve,  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  coolness, 
strength,  judgment  and  skill  of  which  you  are 
master.  Long  before  this,  ol  course,  your 
boatman  has  got  his  anchor  inboard,  has  taken 
to  his  oars  and  is  devoting  himself  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  stern  of  the  boat  toward  the  tish  in 
his  devious  wanderings.  [1  am  aware  that 
some  experienced  tarpon  anglers  kill  their  fish 
with  the  boat  at  anchor,  but  1  am  not  writing 
(<)r  the  iosiruciiiin  of  those  lo  whose  instruction? 
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1  am  indebted  for  the  little  I  know  about  this 
sport,  and  am  assuming  thai  this  is  the  first  fish 
of  a  tyro.]  As  a  rule.  I  think,  when  a  tarpon 
linds  he  is  fairly  hooked  in  the  gullet,  and 
realizes,  therefore,  that  he  cannot  shake  the 
hook  out  or  his  mouth,  he  makes  a  tremendous 
and  determined  run  for  liberty.  It  is  in  this 
first  grand  rush,  while  the  Rsh  is  still  in  pos- 
session of  his  full  strength  and  vigor  and   is 


against  the  rush  of  the  fish,  with  the  foolish' 
notion  that  you  can  "  snub "  him  by  sheer 
strength  of  resistanee,  either  something  will 
give  way  or  your  ptey  will  nin  olTso  much  of 
your  line  that  you  will  practically  lose  control 
of  him.  What  he  should  do  is  to  let  the  fish 
torn  the  boat,  and  what  you  should  do  is  to 
hold  your  rod  up  straight  and  fight  for  every 
inch  of  line  you  have  on  your  reel. 


n  by  combat,  that  they  most  often  escape 
through  misjudged  managmeent  or  defective 
tackle.  During  this  crucial  period  much  will 
depend  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  your 
boatman  or  the  power  you  have  of  controlling 
his  actions,  while  attending  strictly  as  well  to 
your  own  rather  complicated  duties.  If,  for 
',  your  man  insists  upon  rowing  dead 
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There  is  probably  no  more  important  precep*" 
to  be  adhered  to  by  the  tarpon  angler  than  tht 
simple  one,  "  hold  your  rod  up  straight." 
The  rationale  of  this  is  simple  enough.  A 
tarpon  rod  is  a  pretty  stiff  sort  of  an  affair  at 
the  best,  and  considerable  strain  upon  the  line 
is  required  to  bend  it  at  all.  hence  all  its  elas- 
ticity must  be  utilised  in  equalizing  the  resist- 
ance in  order  to  prevent  the  parting  of  the  line 
by  a  sudden  jerk.  When  the  line  comes  to  the 
rod  at  about  a  right  angle  to  its  plane  of  per- 
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pendicular  direction,  ihe  fullest  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  the  spring  of  the  rod.  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  nearly  the  direction  of 
the  rod  approaches  to  the  direction  of  the  line 
the  more  nearly  does  the  strain  upon  the  line 
approach  that  produced  by  a  "slraiglil-away 
pull,"  which  everybody  knows  none  of  these 
lines  could  withstand  for  an  instant.  The 
matter  of  "  form  "  in  handling  this  fish  is  some- 
thing which  each  angler  is  likely  to  develop  for 
himself,  but  any  "form"  which  does  not  in- 
volve holding  the  rod  close  to  the  body,  and  as 
nearly  perpendicular  as  possible  during  the 
fish's  first  desperate  runs  and  surges,  is  cer- 
tainly "bad  form,"  and  very  unlikely  to  be 
successful.  There  are  times,  of  course,  when, 
in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  a  strong  man  can 
offer,  the  rod  will  bend  forward  somewhat,  but 
it  is  regarded  as  far  better,  just  at  the  right 
moment,  to  let  slip  a  few  feet  of  line  from  the 
reel,  thus  easing  the  pressure,  than  to  let  your 
fish  get  your  rod  down,  for  once  you  have 
dropped  your  tip  to  anything  but  a  slack  line 
or  a  leap,  there  is  grfeat  difficulty  in  getting  it 
back  into  position  again. 

In  tarpon  fishing  you  need  have  no  fear  of 
"holding  too  hard."  The  chances  are  that 
with  one,  or  even  both  thumb  stalls,  pressed 
with  all  your  lorce  against  the  line  on  the  reel 
spindle,  you  will  not  be  able  at  times  to  prevent 
it  from  running  out  with  fearful  velocity.  I 
have  seen  a  hole  actually  burned  quite  through 
one  of  Mr.  Wood's  thumb  stalls.  whiU  it  was 
sopping  iViit,  by  the  friction  of  the  line  upon  it. 
There  was  distinct  odor  of  burning  cotton  and 
a  puff  of  smoke  as  witnesses  to  the  fact.  Now, 
it  is  clear  that,  to  put  such  a  strain  upon  your 
tackle  as  this  with  any  degree  of  conlidence, 
you  must  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  sound- 
ness of  every  inch  of  it  from  butt  to  barb,  and 
above  all  you  must,  while  doing  it,  Aoiif  your 
rod  up  straight  in  order  to  equalize  the  strain. 

It  is  not  necessary  here,  even  were  1  compe- 
tent, to  go  into  the  minuter  details  of  playing 
the  fish.     Hardly  any  two  are  precisely  alike 
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in  the  demands  they  make  upon  your  skill,  ami 
no  two  anglers  agree  exactly  in  their  methods. 
Very  few,  if  any.  begin  their  careers  as  rodsters 
by  tarpon  killing.  The  great  majority  are  old- 
time  striped  bass  fishermen,  or  have,  with 
lighter  tackle,  struggled  with  black  bass  or 
other  gamy  and  hard-fighting  fish  of  some  son 
before,  and  of  cours,:  the  general  principles  of 
handlining  are  much  the  same.  One  point, 
however,  is  worth  considering,  because  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  it  entertained 
by  experts.  As  the  tarpon  often  leaps  clear  ol 
the  water,  not  only  once  or  twice,  but  even  a 
dozen  or  more  limes  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
test, it  is  necessary  to  meet  these  by  somi- 
method  best  calculated  to  save  your  tackle  a.s 
well  as  your  fish.  It  is,  I  think,  the  common 
custom  to  dip  the  point  of  the  rod  to  these 
breaks  for  reasons  with  which  every  angler  is 
familiar,  yet  there  are  those  who  claim  that,  by 
swaying  vigorously  back  upon  the  rod  while 
the  fish  is  in  the  air,  he  can  be  so  turned  as  lo 
make  him  fall  flat  upon  the  water,  thus  ■'  knock- 
ing the  life  out  of  him,"  as  they  express  it.  As 
between  the  two  methods  I  do  not  assume  m 
judge,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  old  and  experi- 
enced tarp-n  anglers  a^ays  handle  their  lish 
more  roughly,  have  more  confidence  in  theii 
tackle,  and  generally  kill  their  fish  much 
quicker  than  do  the  beginners  at  the  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  due  to 
the  practice  of  the  particular  method  here  sug- 
gested. Indeed,  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
full  confidence  in  their  tackle  and  frequent 
practice  in  testing  it  enables  them  to  judg<: 
more  accurately  the  precise  strain  they  will 
withstand,  and  enables  them  to  yield  no  moi;e 
nor  less  line  from  the  reel  than  is  ahsolutely 
required,  and  to  yield  that  little  just  at  the 
proper  moment.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
acquirement  of  uncommon  skill  in  tarpon  fish- 
ing. It  is  difficult  for  the  most  successful  to 
account  for  their  success;  it  troubles  the  most 
unfortunate  to  explain  just  why  ihey  fail  to 
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The  Nest-BuUdlns  Stickleback. 

Sticklebacks    are   wonderful    lish    and    with 
(hem  many  wonderful  things  are  possible.     We 
know  of  no  other  lish  that  ha.rmonize  their 
colors  to  Che  surroundings  as  do  the  stickle- 
backs.    Take  the  many-spined  stickleback  as 
an  example.    In  &  pond  at  Maspetto,  L.  I.,  which 
has  a  boltom  of  white  clay,  and  is  so  situated 
as  to  be  under  the  full  glare  ol  sunlight  nearly 
all  day,  the  color  of  the  sticklebacks  was  Ihat  of 
a  dirty  white.    A 
half  mile  beyond 
this  pond  was  a 
diich    containing 
peaty  water;  here 
the  same  variety 
of      sticklebacks 
were  brown.     A 
few  yards  beyond 
this  ditch  was  a 
hole,  the  boKom 
of     which      was 
black  creek  mud; 
here   the  stickle- 

black,  even  lo  the 
eyes.     The  male 

fish  of  the  two-spined  species,  Gas/erasteus 
acithatus  (see  illustration),  are  more  wonder- 
ful as  illustration  of  this  fact.  The  first  indica- 
tion that  a  male  stickleback  is  about  to  con- 
struct a  nest  is  the  taking  on  of  green  and  red 
colors,  the  eye  at  the  same  time  becoming 
blue.  When  the  nest  is  completed,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  either  coax  or  drive  the  fe- 
male to  deposit  her  ova  in  the  nest,  then  the 
colors  of  the  male  become  wonderfully  intense, 
the  red  on  the  lower  part  of  his  body  becoming 
almost  luminous.  These  colors  the  male  re- 
tains until  he  abandons  the  young  sticklebacks 
to  shift  for  themselves. 

In  nature  the  male  stickleback  always  selects 
material   for  his  nest  that  is   In   keeping  and 


harmony  with  the  surroundings.  This  is  a 
wise  precaution  for  masking  the  contents  of  the 
nest  from  other  fish,  particularly  the  stickle- 
backs, who  are  very  fond  of  fish  eggs. 

The  following  description  by  one  of  our 
friends  will  assist  you  when  about  to  establish 
a  "  sticklebackery  "  without  being  in  possession 
of  a  regular  aquarium  tank: 

"Up  in  the  hay  loft  was  a  box  of  window 
glass.  Taking  a  number  of  panes  of  glass,  I 
formed  in  a  wash- 
tub  a  series  ol 
compartments  in 
the  following 

the  centre  of  the 
tub  the  panes  of 
glass  radiated  un- 
til they  came  in 
close  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the 
tub,  thus  forming 

angles ;  the  bot- 
tom edges  of  the 

crowded  down 
through  the  three  inches  of  sand  till  they  rested 
on  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  In  the  apexes  of  the 
angles  bunches  of  water  plants  were  planted; 
this  also  helped  to  sustain  the  glass  compart- 
ments, as  well  as  to  keep  up  thorough  oxygen- 
ation of  the  water.  In  each  compartment  I 
placed  a  pair  of  sticklebacks,  giviitg  them  a 
meal  of  angle  worms  be*bre  leaving  them  for 
the  night.  Next  morning,  when  1  examined 
the  tub,  to  my  great  surprise  many  nests  had 
been  made  during  the  night,  (n  some  of  them 
the  bright  yellow  eggs  showed  plainly  through 
the  openings  of  the  nesl.  Every  nest  was  vig- 
orously ventilated  by  the  male  fish,  who  were 
hard  at  work  fanning  a  current  of  water  on 
them  with  their  pectoral  fins.     In  one  compart- 
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'men!  a  male  tish  was  tearing  oft  small  pieces 
ol  conlervE  that  grew  on  the  water  plants, 
which  he  carried  in  his  mouth  to  the  nest, 
packing  it  down  with  his  snout.  After  placing 
several  mouthfuls  in  this  way  he  fastened  the 
pieces  together  more  compactly  by  pressing 
them  down  with  the  und«r  side  of  his  body,  at 
the  same  time  exuding  a  marine  glue,  so  to 
speak,  that  cemented  all  together.  In  the  cen- 
tre and  on  the  top  of  each  nest  were  four  ori- 
fices, and  into  these  the  male,  afier  a  consider- 
able display  of  anger  and  much  labor,  at  last 
drove  the  female,  her  head  projecting  far 
enough  out  to  allow  her  to  breathe.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  male  drove  her  out  of  the 
nest  again,  head  first,  and  entered  himself, 
passing  over  the  eggs  in  the  same  direction 
the  female  had,  and  fertilized  them  by  spread- 
ing his  mill  over  them.  In  an  instant  he  was 
out,  flashing  all  over  with  blue,  green  and 
orange,  his  eyes  looking  like  small  turquoises. 
When  the  openings  of  the  nest  became  too 
large,  be  contracted  them  by  patching  on  more 
confervje.  Over  the  nest  he  remained  day  and 
night,  changing  from  one  opening  to  another, 
constantly  fanning  a  current  of  water  through 
them.  Whenever  poor  Mrs.  Stickleback 
showed  herself  her  mate  drove  at  her  fiercely, 
biting  her  until  she  was  glad  to  hide  among 
the  water  plants.  The  trouble  was  that  she 
would  have  eaten  all  the  eggs  if  she  had  had  a 
chance,  and  he  knew  it.  For  this  reason  I 
took  all  the  females  out  as  soon  as  they  had 
deposited  their  eggs.  As  each  nest  was  com- 
pleted and  the  eggs  deposited  I  withdrew  the 
glass  partitions,  but  a  terrible  battle  taking 
place  between  the  males,  I  had  to  replace  them. 
Even  then  they  would  try  to  fight  each  other 
through  the  glass.  When  all  the  eggs  were 
hatched,  and  the  bottom  of  each  compartment 
seemed  alive  with  young  sticklebacks,  I  re. 
moved  all  the  male  fish  and  glass  partitions, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  was  the  happy  possessor  oi 
a  iai^e  school  of  inquisitive,  restless,  baby 
sticklebacks." 

To  this  we  add,  from  our  own  enpericnce, 
that  all  the  females,  after  depositing  theireggs, 
refused  to  eat  chopped  earth  worms,  on  which 
we  used  to  feel  them,  and  died  in  one  or  two 
■days  after.     The  young  fish  made  their  ap- 


pearance twelve  days  after  the  eggs  were  dc- 

The  Goldfish. 

The  goldfish  is  a  member  of  the  carp  family 
and  a  native  of  Asia.  Its  natural  habitat  is 
standing  water.  In  China  or  Japan  goldfish 
are  found  of  all  colors  except  green;  ihey  also 
vary  largely  in  shape  and  size — some  species 
grow  large  enough  for  the  table,  while  others 
never  grow  more  than  a  few  inches  in  size. 
The  goldfish  may  be  well  counted  as  one  of  the 
domestic  animals.  It  holds  the  same  place 
among  the  finny  tribe  that  pigeons  hold  among 
birds — they  are  priied   for  their  shapes  and 

The  first  goldfish  brought  to  Europe,  from 
where  this  country  received  its  earliest  sup- 
plies, were  of  the  poorest  and  commonest 
breed;  they  were  of  a  golden  color,  hence  the 
name  for  the  entire  genus;  and  it  will  thus  be 
understood  why  people  speak  of  black,  white, 
red  or  blue  goldfish.  The  old-fashioned  gold- 
fish lives  now  in  a  wild  stale  in  this  country, 
and  is  in  fact  counted  among  the  native  fishes 
of  North  America. 

Goldfish  are  easily  kept  as  pets,  and  most  of 
those  that  die  are  killed  through  mistaken  kind- 
ness rather  than  neglect.  One  of  the  main 
troubles  arises  from  the  habit  of  some  people  to 
keep  more  than  they  can  comfortably,  A  pair 
of  two  and  one-half  to  three-inch  goldfish  should 
have  one  gallon  of  water  to  live  in.  If  they  are 
larger  they  need  more  in  proportion.  In  buy- 
ing fish  select  such  that  were  cultivated  and 
kept  in  standing  water.  The  sizes  of  these 
should  be  in  proportion  with  the  vessel  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

In  fitting  up  the  globe  or  tank  for  them  see 
that  it  is  cleaned  without  the  use  of  soap;  cover 
the  bottom  one  inch  deep  with  coarse,  sharp, 
sea  or  river  sand;  in  this  plant  one  or  more 
kinds  ol  water  plants;  place  several  little  rocks 
or  pebbles  about  their  roots  to  hold  them  In 
place  until  established,  and  then  carefully  fill 
the  vessel  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top  with 
pure  water — whether  this  is  spring,  well,  cis- 
tern or  hydrant  water  is  immaterial.  As  long 
as  it  is  fit  to  drink  for  yourself  ills  all  right,  but 
it  should  be  clear.     Now  gently  place yaurfish 
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in  the  water,  together  with  a  few  water  snails 
and  one  or  two  tadpoles,  which  will  act  as  scav- 
engers; then  set  the  enlire  collection  where  it 
will  have  an  abundance  of  pure  air,  good  light, 
but  no  sun.  Submerged  water  plants,  when 
exposed  to  lighi,  purify  the  water. 

Once  a  day  goldfish  should  be  fed  with  pre- 
pared goldfish  food.  A  piece  as  large  as  a 
cent,  crumpled  up,  is  enough  for  two  small 
fish  each  time.  If  you  feed  more  than  they  eat 
at  once  it  will  spoil  the  water.  To  this,  their 
regular  meal,  you  may  add,  to  good  advantage, 
once  a  week  some  scraped  raw  beeforchopped 
up  earth  worms,  in  quantities  to  allow  a  small 
mouthful  for  each  fish. 

The  inner  side  of  the  glass  of  the  vessel  in 
which  you  keep  your  fish  must  be  wiped  off  at 
least  once  a  week,  after  which  also  the  water 
lost  by  evaporation  is  replaced.  If  these  in- 
structions be  followed  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  change  the  water  of  the  globe  oftener  than 
every  two  or  three  months,  while  a  square  tank 
will  keep  six  months  apd  longer,  but  after  six 


months  it  is  best  to  clean  and  rearrange  an 
aquarium. 

The  best  temperature  for  goldfish  is  between 
60°  F,  and  90°  F.  They  will  stand  it  as  low- 
as  33  "  F.  and  as  high  as  1 10°  F.,  but  they  are 
very  sensitive  to  sudden  changes — 10°  one  or 
the  other  way  may  prove  fatal.  When  goldfish 
gasp  for  air  on  the  surface  of  the  water  it  indi- 
cates that  they  are  uncomfortable.  Find  out 
the  cause.  It  may  arise  from  a  close  atmos' 
phere  before  a  thunderstorm,  impure  air  in 
your  room  or  decomposing  objects,  such  as 
minerals  or  sea  shells,  etc.,  contained  in  the 
water;  at  any  rate,  when  you  see  your  fish  in 
that  condition  attend  to  them  at  once,  or  they 
will  die  a  fearful  death  by  suffocation. 

These  are  the  main  points  one  has  to  observe 
to  keep  goldfish  in  a  healthy  state,  and  under 
such  treatment  goldfish  may  be  kept  in  a  thriv- 
ing condition  for  ten  years  and  even  longer. 
The  important  question,  "how  often  the  water 
ought  to  be  changed  on  goldfish,"  is  therefore 
thus  answered:  "  As  often  as  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary under  the  prevailing  conditions." 
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The  Education  of  an  Angler. 

An  ambitiotu  yet  apparently  earnest  fisber- 
mwa  writes  na  to  tell  him  how  he  can  become 
edno&ted  in  the  ait  of  angling.  We  cannot 
reach  his  needs  more  direetly  than  by  repeat- 
ing oar  former  notes  to  a  similar  qnery  made 
tons  in  1886: 

The  yonng  angler  who  has  imbibed  a  love 
of  fishing  in  his  "bib  and  ttioker,"  pin  hook 
and  "  minnj  "  dajs,  and  has  grown,  year  by 
year,  in  enthnsiasm  over  the  pnrsnit  of  his 
favorite  pastime,  yearning  for  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  in  the  higher  branches  of 
the  art,  is  doabtless  often  appalled  as  be  snr- 
Teya  the  field  of  angling  literature,  wherein 
the  teachings  of  the  old  and  modem  masters 
are  written.  Hia  dismay  is  not  lessened  by 
association  with  thoee  of  the  craft  who  are 
called  "  experts  "  by  their  more  modest  breth- 
ren. He  is  apt  to  be  confused  and  oTer- 
wbeUned  by  learned  discoiusea  on  the  color, 
form,  size,  etc.,  of  the  "expert's"  favorite 
lares,,  and  the  splitting  of  hairs  from  "nor'  to 
nor'weet  side,"  on  the  shading  of  eolor  in  the 
wing  of  a  fly,  or  the  differential  fraction  of  a 
millimeter  in  the  angle  of  draft  in  a  hook. 
Over  2,500  diutinct  works  have  been  published 
on  the  subject  of  angling;  including  the  vari- 
ons  editiouB  thereof,  issned  from  time  to  time, 
tiie  number  swells  to  nearly  3,500  volomes, 
exolnsive  of  ichthyological  or  purely  scientific 
works.  When  we  consider  that  nowadays  the 
so-called  expert  must  also  be  an  angling  bib- 
liophile, no  wonder  that  even  the  practical 
andstream-made  angler  modestly  shrinks  from 
contaot  with  bis  pretentions  brother  of  the 
books. 

Again,  the  grand  total  of  special  names  for 
artificial  flies  has  been  estimated  at  about 
1,600,  every  maker  of  them  dabbing  his 
winged  insect,  although  made  npon  lines  "old 
■B  the  hilla,"  vrith  a  specific  title;  hence  the 
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simplest  forms  of  standard  fiies,  formerly 
known  as  soch  the  world  over,  have  become 
changed  in  color  and  abape  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  generic  fiy  ta  lost  amidst  its  modem 
modifications.  The  names  and  shapes  of 
books  equally  confuse  the  tyro  and  the  old 
fisherman;  of  sizes  there  ore  abont  1,200;  of 
trade  names  about  50;  simplicity  of  system 
has  given  way  to  the  iron-clad  demands  of 
trade  methods.  In  the  United  States  alone 
the  mannfactnre  and  introdaction,  within  the 
last  decade,  of  reels  of  various  makes,  sizes, 
mechanism,  etc.,  have  been  ao  great  that  the 
ordinary  angler  ie  confused  in  hia  judgment 
aa  to  which  is  best;  a  trial  service  can  alone 
decide  the  queatiou,  and  it  is  bj  no  means 
unusual  to  hear  a  practical  rodster  say  that 
the  old  click  and  free-mnning  reels  are  more 
reliable  than  the  new.  But  such  a  remark  is 
pure  heresy  to  the  modem  Solon  of  the  croft. 
When  selecting  a  rod  from  the  many  makers, 
about  thirty  different  materials  from  which 
they  are  made,  and  several  hundreds  of  sizea 
anil  shapes,  ore  sources  of  perplexity  and 
doubt  to  the  inexperienced;  artificial  boitti, 
exclusive  of  fiies,  range  in  variety  into  the 
hundreds;  special  tackle  devices,  such  as 
baiting  needles,  bait  buckets,  landing  nets, 
disgorgers,  etc.,  can  be  numbered  by  the 
scores,  and  the  "  all-rouod  angler  "  ia  by  many 
expected  to  be  a  jaok-of-oll-trades,  to  whom 
the  delicate  manipulation  of  a  hackle  from 
a  Christmas  cook  and  the  forging  of  a  gaff  for 
boating  the  mighty  leaper  of  the  Southern 
aeas — the  lordly  tarpon — must  be  A  B  C  work. 
A  knowledge  of  fly  tying  and  feather  dyeing  is 
deemed  by  many  a  necessary  accomplishment 
of  the  modem  expert,  and  some  even  go  so 
far  as  to  deem  the  angler's  education  neglected 
when  he  does  not  exhibit  the  art  of  Bavatin  in 
cooking  the  quarry  that  his  artistic  skill  has 
boated   or  giaased.     Wood  lore  and  atream 
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lote;  ft  knowledge  of  flies  adapted  to  the 
-changing  oonditioos  of  seasons  and  Btreams; 
the  natural  history  of  every  flattering  ephem- 
«rft  of  the  pools,  their  Utval,  chrysalis  and 
bntterfiy  stages,  Mid  the  days,  if  not  speoiflc 
honis,  whan  ttie  dainty  fish  decide  to  feed 
upon  them,  most  be  at  the  tongae's  tip  of  the 
modem  expert,  or  caste  is  lost.  Moreover 
and  finally,  but  not  eihanstiTe  of  the  subject, 
he  is  expected  to  be  able  to  give  an  off-hand 
angling  monograph  of  every  fish  that  takes  a 
lore,  ita  habits,  habitat,  migrations,  class, 
order,  genera,  ete. 

Snch  IB  the  high  mark  which  the  yonng  an- 
gler must  train  his  intelligence  to  reach,  bat 
there  ia  a  pleasure  in  every  step  he  takea,  be 
it  within  the  seclnsion  of  the  library,  adown 
the  rocky  bedway  of  the  stream  or  along  its 
grass-grown  banks;  and  if  I  have  cataloRued, 
somewhat  at  large,  the  requirements,  and 
shown,  to  some  extent,  the  absurdities  of  the 
modem  estimate  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  "expert,"  it  has  not  been  with  a  view  of 
underratiiig  the  valne  of  craft  knowledge  or 
discouraging  the  beginner,  to  whom  it  may 
be  said  advisedly  that  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  technique  of  the  art,  if  reinforced 
by  a  love  of  stream  work,  an  observant  eye 
and  a  clear  and  ready  judgment,  will  quickly 
develop  a  skilled  and  practical  angler. 

We  are  grateful  for  and  rather  prond  of  the 
host  of  sympathetic  and  encouraging  letters 
«omiag  in  npon  us  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  a  tew  of  which  we  print  below  as  an 
evidence  of  the  earnestness  of  the  craft  not  to 
allow  their  paper  to  die  from  want  of  encour- 
agement and  materia]  aid.  Thanks  to  the  ef- 
forts of  our  old  subscribers,  new  ones  are 
coming  in  freely,  reminding  us  of  the  pld  days 
when  The  Anulkb  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
when  every  earnest  craftsman  oonslitnted 
himself  a  committee  of  one  to  work  among  his 
friends  and  swell  the  list.  May  the  good 
work  go  on: 


Ht  DiAm  Mr.  Hibbu  ;_I  Imtc  ]iut  racaiTAd  jour  touch- 
ing—I  migbl  (Iiiiiut  IS]'  patliatlc — olronUi,  ud  to  uanie 
you  that  1  dMplj  ■yoapitiilAB  with  th«  dLflsppointmant  of 
jom  mogt  rsMOiuble  and  modut  JnunuIMlo  hopai  la  to 
■UM  tha  ewe  varr  mlldlf  lodeed.  It  la  oettynlr  t«t  dla- 
beutanlng  to  know  that,  among  ttaa  ason*  of  llioaunda  ot 
weU4o-do  angtaia  Id  thla  coantt?.  a  anaoiaDt  nnmlwF  can- 
not io  tar.  ba  foand  poHSailog  enougb  0(  patrio'lBm— Dot 
to  mention  1ot«  of  tfaa  craft— to  adaqualel)'  anpport  and 
encourage  a  Jounial  which  hu  bean  for  tan  jaara  deToted 
eiolniively  to  tbelr  iDtereat*  and  thoaa  of  the  brotherhood 
in  gaoBtal.  Of  xonroirn  nnceaalngofforta,  your  ganetolJe 
labon.  I  need  not  apeak  further  Iban  to ta^  that  thaee alone 
have,  dnrtog  the  life  ot  Thi  Ahiuoui  Anolib.  wconghl  a 
ofaanf*  ao  wonderAil  that  II  amount* to  ao  actual  rarolntloa 
loblbj-ologifal  knoirledte  o 
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art.  IO  aucaeaafuUjr  atrlren  to  iBcnloat*  (porta- 
manlike  melhada,  M>  abl)'  advooated  Iha  rlghla  ot  the  llahea 
H  well  aa  the  prerogatlTeB  at  the  Bahermen.  that  new  one 
who  ia  tral;  f  Dtltlld  Io  the  name  ot  angler  la  reeogalaed 
•rerywhara  aa  a  genllemaD.  When  I  look  back  upon  the 
(late  ot  thing!  In  ISSt  and  call  (a  mind  the  then  ganarallj' 
preTalllng  ignolance  a*  to  tha  claaalllcatton.  nomanelalure. 
and  BTen  the  naluf«  and  edible  qnalltlea  ot  man^  now 

Ahqucb  haa  done  a  great  work.  That  It  haa  not  proved  a 
remuuentlTe  one  ought  to  be,  and  doDbtleaaia.  a  matterot 
deep  ngret  fo  all  fair-minded  paraona  who  bar*  been  ao 
greatlj  beneBtted  by  Ita  teachlnga.  Whj  the  advarllalng 
patronage  otTna  AHOLiBhaa  not  kept  pace  vllb  IM  almoai 
unique  uaetnlaeaB  in  IhU  line  I  caonol  ooncelte.  for,  be- 
rond  all  poaiiblUt;  of  caiil.  It  li.  In  regard  to  all  kind*  ot 
angling  merchandlie,  a  aIngnUrlj  Taluabia  adTertlalng 
medium.  I  lery  well  recoUacI  tbat.  when  a  few  year*  ago 
I  had  acDiDpIete  outflttodUpoaeof.afaur.llne  "ad"  lulH 
columns  bronght  me  an  Immediate  purohaaer  at  mj  own 
price.  Indeed.  Tui  AuEaic&N  AaoLXH  la  tui  ffemeriL  and  t 
Hat  Utile  In  pro ,  hnjlng  that  the  next  flTe  f eara  of  ita  ei- 
letence  will  amply  aione  tor  the  dlaappoluoaenMand  more 
than  recoup  the  iDueeot  the  laat  ten,  Atleaatanoh  la  the 
coafldeni  hope  of  your  anclont  frleod.  W,  TMnmnm, 

It  waa  witb  profound  regnt  tbat  I  learned  of  the  farced 

obaoge  iD  the  pobllcatloD  of  your  valuable  paper,  and  It  1*  a 
matter  of  wonder  and  lurpriee  to  me  that  you  have  not  met 
with  the  financial  inoceia  you  have  doHrred  fur  your  un- 
tiring labor  In  behalf  ot  aogUag  lltenture.  The  Rrst  num- 
ber of  Taic  Anoiiaaa  a  men  tbly  la  a  credit  (oltopnbllahera. 
and  1  aball  enjoy  Ita  pagea  equally  aa  much  aa  when  they 
came  week.y.  W.  O.  HtOit. 

MiMiiaAKiua.  Iftmi. 

When  Thi  Aholss.  Li 


ill  you  how  much  I  Iltad 
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IB  It  alrlkn  uiB  v  K  ivrT  bunlUallT  CDtten  up  pnbllu- 
tlon,  not  ooJr  bMiitlTul  to  ths  aja.  bat  nadable  all  tha  w*} 
tbTDOab.  KBd  Iba  lUuatntlaBa  ■»  ■  grut  addition  to  It. 
lour  pnrtnlt  of  ■  h*  bona  la  about  tha  flnt  ona  IVe  ever 
aesn  that  «aa  nallf  good.    I  had  the  lltUu  teUo*H  ■■  pets 

f  our  iUnatraUoD  la  parfwt.    II  ThiAnoub  in  lla  preHDt 
rurm  dcKa  Ilotp«r,  It  *UI  b*  beotun  Aataarman  haTagmwD 
■topld  otaUngT,  uid  I  don't  bellcT*  alther  poaalbla. 
Eun  ViujtT.  Bmoi  Co..  V.  T.  K.  M.  SkurlUff. 

ijun.TSrynoTTj  talHin  thatthairaeU;  *Uaonh«b«o 
■tf99*d,  but  I  ean  aaaure  you  I  would  Dot  b«  witbont  Tiu 
Af  oLca^Tas  If  I  na  to  r««lte  It  only  oac«  a  yaar. 

Buocn,  H.  V.  E.  UddSi^. 

I  tin  tnUr  In  acoord  irltta  fou  M  per  jota  bu  *diloriBl> 
I  idab  joa  awwHa,  aod  bellera  ttaM  It  la  tbe  duly  of  the 
■BgUng  fratamltT  to  lapport  ;oa  UbBnll;,  and  bj'  nnevltiB 
their  anbaorlptloDa  to  get  the  p*p«r  npon  ita  f  set  Thla  vUl 
Rladden  the  heart  of  the  editor  and  aoiore  the  continuation 
iif  ■  jonmal  whioh  hu  been  of  great  valne  to  Ita  readara. 


Trouble  with  Trout  Ov». 

I  hav*  bean  to  oonaidenbla  eipenae  In  building  hatehlDf 

boue  and  ponda  for  nldng  trout,  but  for  the  laat  three 

yeara  I  haTe  (ailed  to  hittcb  an;  Dib.    I  get  my  water  bj  a 

Ittbennma  Into  adlatrtbutiugtroa^  whleh  la  alao  leial. 
and  fron  there  I  take  the  water  br  muna  of  ■n>baDa  to 
taj  batoblng  trsu^a.  -whlah  have  a  one-Inch  fall  to  twelie 
Caet.  M  I  cannot  glTe  them  any  more.  The  water  appear* 
to  ba  TaI7  purc^  wilb  UBla  or  DO  Kdlinen  t,  and  itanda  from 
CortT  to  fotty-ali  dtvmat  in  winter.  Tbe  egga  aeem  to  do 
well  for  aboot  ooe  month,  and  than  begin  to  tan  wblte  and 
die.  I  ban  tried  tiaja,  gcaTel,  and  notblnf  at  tbe  bottom 
of  Bi7box*a,butlono  pnrpoae;  thej  all  die.  I  don't  see 
any  f  nngiu  on  tha  egga.  but  they  keep  abrlgbt,  nice  color  to 

hatnhlng.  you  will  plaoe  ma  under  many  obUgatlona. 
Otminaoii  Citt,  Col.  A.  B.  B. 

If  7onr  eggB  *re  impregnated,  which  jan 
fail  to  mentioii,  give  ^onr  tronghs  one  and  a 
half  indbes  more  drop  and  ran  all  the  water 
possible.  EMp  the  egga  on  the  traji  or 
gravel  and  cleaB  them  ^tb  a  feather,  picking 
out  all  the  bad  ones,  Your  letter  was  snb- 
mitted  to  M.  A.  Qre«D,  saperintendent  of  the 
Caledonia  Ha tchetj,  U.  Y.,  who  adds  to  tbe 
above  that  your  lailnre  Is  owiDg  to  "a  lack  of 
drcabtion. " 


A  Fly  Uaterial  Cabinet. 

I  have  just  received  an  exceedingly  good, 
fly  material  cabinet  that  I  ordered  from  Mr. 
Baiabridge,  the  long-eHtablished  tackle  dealer 
of  Eton  on  Thames.  England.  It  is  the  beat 
arranged  and  most  convenient  thing  I  have 
seen  in  this  line,  and  can  easilj  be  carried 
abont  if  one  is  off  on  a  fishing  trip.  Its  di- 
mensions 'are  seventeen  inches  long,  four 
inches  de^  and  five  and  a  half  inches  wide. 
There  is  a  traj  that  lifts  out  which  oontaina 
partitions  enough  to  bold  silks,  tinsels,  table 
vise,  scissors,  varnish,  hooka,  pliers,  wax,  gnt, 
etc.,  and  it  covers  twenty-aii  small  cardboard 
boxes  in  which  can  be  stored  a  good  quantity 
of  feathers,  fnrs,  wool,  etc.  Prices  range 
from  fifteen  shillings  to  thirtj,  but  tbej  are 
also  sold  from  thirty  shillingB  to  five  pounds, 
fully  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  material. 
The  one  I  got  I  did  not  think  could  be  made 
tor  the  money. 

As  I  have  bad  many  inquiries  from  readers 
of  The  Akebican  Ahoi^rr  where  to  get  certain 
material  suitable  for  dressing  salmon  hooks,  I 
may  eay  here  that  Mr.  Bainbridge  keepe  every- 
thing in  this  line,  and  what  he  has  sent  me 
baa  been  well  selected  and  good  Value,  and,  as 
the  tackle  dealers  of  the  States  aeem  too  selfish 
to  accommodate  any  one  wishing  to  try  his 
hand  at  fly  tying,  it  is  cenveaient  to  kuow 
where  to  go,  I  see  in  his  book  of  prices  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  Hr.  H.  P. 
Wells,  so  he  is  evidently  well  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Sitver  Doctor. 

S.  H.  Dbdman. — You  are  correct;  the  boU 
bat  feeds  upon  gnats  and  other  small  inaeols 
which  it  catehea  while  flying.  In  fair  weather 
these  ascend  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  bird  flies  high  to  catch 
them;  but,  as  the  weather  changes  from  (air, 
the  insects  descend  iffiar  to  the  earth,  and  the 
bird  follows  fhem  down  in  fiurauit  of  food. 
Fishermen  may  expect  rain  or  falling  weather 
when  the  bull  bat  flies  low,  but  can  rown  and 
fish  when  everything  is  lovely  and  the  bnl) 
bat  flies  high. 
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Two  West  African  Pithea.  oar  AUantio  wat«n  we  have  sevenl  species  of 

Sabczllb. — We  have  had  the  phob^raphs  the  hone  maekerel,  bat,  althongh  mtaj  of 

70B  seni  ns  leprodaced.     Fig.  1  represeata  them  are  taken  b;  the  market  flefaermen,  th^ 

the  Pngrus  tmie^lor,  Oiinther.     It  doea  Dot  are  not  eateemed  aa  food,   althoogh   highlj 


reach  American  vaters,  being  foaad  moat  &e-  prized  as  sach  in  the  Old  World  from  the 

qnentl;  on  the  weatem  ooaat  of  Africa.    It  is  time  of  the  aaoient  Romans  to  the  present  da^. 

'  allied  to  the  "  snapper  "  and  "  piorgy  "  of  oar  

waters.     Dr.  David  8.  Jordan  gives  it  the  Care  of  Tackle  in  Winter, 

aoientiflc  name  of  Sparug  tmicolor.  That  earnest  angler.  Bro.   H.  H.   Ball,  of 


Fig. '2  represents  another  noD-American  fish,  Albany,  gives  some  timelr  advice  about  the 

Liihia  vadigo,  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  care  of  tackle  dnring  the  "  off  seaaon."     We 

horse  tnackerels  or  tannies.     With  the  genns  commend  his  practical  words: 

LUhia  iohthyologiflte  are  not  entirely  familiar,  „  ^ ,  ^„  ,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^,^  „^^,  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

And  Giinther  dismisses  it  with  a  few  lines.     In  herr  •  trK  woni>  ot  adiini 
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ilollnr.  Tkka  puUcnlu  ous  Uwt  ctbI]'  utiiile  of  ttaaMekla 
iH  In  proper  itupe  before  potUilg  awitf .  Sodi  itaoDld  be 
Bnt  caralullT  atnlgtileniid  ud  tben  ttaorouRhtj  rubbed 
•AawB  wltb  i>umloe  sions  mnd  oil.  (DUmrsd  bj  two  umt  •  at 
vamteb.    Tbia  ttii  dreaiing  baa  aaved  maoy  a  good  rod. 

Be  aun  tliit  Itae  guide*  and  irblpplngB  an  perfect  before 
pDHlDg  on  tba  flrat  coal.  Bael*  abDuld  b*  takaa  apart. 
i:arefnlly  claaoed  and  tbonmsUj  ollod.  thia  to  prevent 
rnitMg  Bnamalled  Ubm  abonld  ba  run  off.  rubbed  wlUi 
oil  and  nond  on  a  wid*  board.  Braided  lloea  can  be 
rubbed  down  wltb  a  damp  cloth ;  tbii  wUl  aiold  mildew 
■Dd  rot.  Great  can  itaonld  be  eiarclied  In  polHogawa)' 
aiei..  Tatetbamootottbe  book  and  plK»  them  In  a  boi 
with  a  WMnl  quantity  of  camphor,  flnallr  wrapping  the  box 
up  oanfaUy  In  aavaral  tolda  of  pa^r.  Hooka  aboilia  be 
dipped  In  oil  and  all  the  material  ahould  be  placed  In  aonie 
-dr;  plane.  If  ttieae  hlnta  are  regarded  the  anglar  will  Bod 
In  the  apring  tliat  hie  entire  ODtAt  ia  *a  food  *a  now,  and 
perhapa  a  Uttla  bettei  Irom  aeaaonlsg. 

Law  Bremldng  at  Rouae'a  PMnt,  N.  Y. 

In  the  last  issne  of  jour  esteemed  magaziue 
I  noticed  a  report  from  the  flsli  commissionen 
of  tbe  good  work  the;  had  been  doing  in  New 
York  State  in  checking  illegal  fishing.  I  am 
alwajB  glad  to  heav  of  the  pnniehment  of  these 
"pot  dshermen"  irho  fish  for  weight  and 
number  with  anj  marderouB  (Mintiivanoe  the; 
can  bn7  or  invent.  Daring  the  past  enmmer 
I  spent  nearlj  two  months  on  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  "Riohelien,"  and  found  that  nearl<r 
overy  one  living  abont  these  waters  dsbed  il- 
legally. Of  coarse  the  officers  have  no  iaris- 
diction  over  the  "Richelien,"  bnt  if  they 
would  direct  their  attention  to  the  northern 
«nd  of  Lake  Champlain  it  wonld  not  only 
prove  a  great  benefit  to  all  anglers,  bnt  wonld 
he  remnnerative  to  the  connties. 

Among  the  numerous  stories  told  me  by  the 
different  guides  was  one  that  not  only  was 
wrong,  but,  in  my  opinion,  was  criminal.  This 
was  about  a  man  who,  during  the  early  spring, 
shipped  on  an  average  of  three  barrels  of  bass 
per  week  from  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.  Another 
ease  is  that  of  the  open  spearing  from  the 
bridge  at  Ronse's  Point  and  over  the  arms  of 
that  northern  portion  of  the  lake.  As  you  are 
probably  aware,  the  base  mn  large,  and  are 
game  koai  the  start,  in  that  di-trict,  and  it 
seems  wrong  to  have  them  "murdered." 
ICothiog  seems  to  satisfy  these  fishermen  un- 
less they  con  bring  in  bass  by  the  boat  load. 
Dynamite  is  nsed  even  recklessly,  and  some 


reefs  have  been  entirely  cleared  of  all  fish ;  Isle 
le  Motte  Bridge,  Pointe  an  Tongne  and  the 
reef  at  the  head  of  Isle  le  Uotte  being  the 
poiitto  dynami'.ed  oftener,  on  acconnt  of  the 
few  residences  in  the  vicinity.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  illegal  fishing  is  carried  on  in 
a  most  bold  and  open  way,  and  think  the 
matter  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible, 
especially  the  taking  of  baas  ofi'  the  spawning 
beds,  which  is  carried  further  than  anything 
else. 

I  have  written  at  greater  length  than  I  in- 
tended, and  hope  yon  will  excuse  this  ram- 
bling, though  important  {in  my  estimation) 
information. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  yon  un  the  recent 
edition  of  your  paper.  I  was  sorry  when  I 
learned  that  it  was  to  be  changed  to  a  monthly 
magazine,  but  since  seeing  the  new  ANOLEit  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  will  be  even  more  enter- 
taining than  the  old  form.  X  have  been  taking 
your  paper,  throogh  a  local  dealer,  for  about 
aix  months,  and  anxiously  look  for  each  num- 
ber to  appear.  S.  H.  Vmdergr^ 

Those  Lake  Edward  TrouL 
Although  the  acconnt  of  trout  fishing  in 
Lake  Edward,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
which  appeared  in  Thk  Anolbr  for  October, 
is  signed  by  five  good  men  and  true,  our  Pike 
County  trout  fishers  beg  leave  to  question  its 
aocnracy  in  some  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  recognize  a  lake  as  the  proper 
home  of  speckled  brook  trout.  Certainly  they 
don't  believe  that  this  brand  of  the  trout 
family  naturally  chooses  lakes  as  its  place 
of  abode.  In  the  second  place,  the  alleged 
"brook  trout"  said  t«  have  been  caught  in 
Lake  Edward  were  too  heavy  for  brook  trout, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  average  weight  of 
that  sort  of  trout  caught  in  Pike  County,  the 
best  region  for  speckled  or  brook  tront  known 
to  Qs.  Ten  brook  trout  weighing  thirty-three 
pounds  are  a  "  huckleberry  above  our  persim- 
mon," and  two  of  such  trout  weighing  "  five 
pounds  apiece  "  knocks  Pike  County  credulity 
into  a  cocked  hat.     ULt.  Editor,  thisfisfastory. 
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to  UBe  a  fftvorite  expresaioo  of  Col.  Bob  Inger* 
BoU,  "  won't  do."     Give  ns  an  easier  one. 
HILl^)KD,  Pa.  ^'*e  County. 

[If  our  Pike  County  correspondent  had 
seen,  ob  we  have,  that  twelve  and  a  half  ponnd 
Bangeley  Lake  "speckled  tront"  caught  bj 
Mr.  Orote,  of  this  city,  hia  doubte  would  have 
vaniflhed.  It  was  a  tme  blue  brook  beaut;, 
fontinalit  to  the  bone. — Ed.] 

Anything  that  refers  to  creatures  need  as 
l>aite  by  anglers  is  of  interest  to  the  craft* 
Mr.  John  Orenville  Mott,  of  Michigan  City. 
Ind,,    sends  us  something  new  about    &og 

"  My  boy  was  out  not  long  ago  on  a  frog 
speaiing  trip,  and  among  the  trophies  he 
brought  home  was  a  very  large  bullfrog,  one 
with  a  body  about  six  or  more  inahes  long. 
While  displaying  his  prizes  he  observed  in 
the  throat  of  the  large  frog  what  seemed  to  be 
the  daw  of  some  ereature,  and,  on  pulling  it 
out,  it  proved  to  be  a  fully  fledged  bird,  which 
had  evidently  been  swallowed  not  long  before. 
I  presume  the  nest  overhung  the  water,  and 
when  the  fledglings  were  leaving  the  nest  one 
of  them  fell  near  the  old  veteran  and  was  in- 
eoatinently  gobbled  up,  as  a  smaller  frog 
would  pick  up  a  grasahopper." 

'  Senator  A.  H.  Berthram  was  registered  at 
Hotel  Hallock,  at  Hallock,  Minn.,  on  Tues- 
day. The  Senator  tells  a  pretty  good  story  on 
a  farmer  near  Crookston,  who  was  plowing 
while  he  was  passing.  He  said  there  was 
water  on  every  side,  but  the  farmer  kept  right 
on  plowing,  and  over  his  shoulder  he  was 


carrying  a  flshing  rod  and  line  and  was  haul- 
ing ont  pickerel  aa  be  drove  along. 

The  second  number  of  "  The  Fishen  of  North 
America  "  is  now  ready  for  issue,  price  S1.6U, 
postage  paid,  delivered  only  to  subecrit>erB  to 
the  entire  work,  forty  numbers;  the  first  num- 
ber, however,  will  be  sent  on  approbation  on 
receiptof S1.60.  Thesecondpartcontainslith- 
ographic  portraits,  colored  as  in  life,  of  the 
yellow  perch  and  rainbow  trout.  Address  the 
HarriA'PublishingkCompany,  10  Warren  Street, 
New  York. 

Capt.  Collins,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
World's  Fair  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  is  preparing  a  series  of  oasts  il- 
lustrating all,  or  most,  of  the  food  species  of 
fish;  casts  of  other  fishes  which  are  interesting 
as  types  will  also  be  exhibited.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  fishes  in  the  United 
8tat«s  will  be  shown  by  live  specimens  in 
aquaria. 

B.  W.  Thomas.— The  shell  of  the  crab  and 
lobster  owes  its  bluish  gray  color  to  the  sn- 
perpoeition  of  two  pigments  of  coloring  mat- 
ters which  have  been  isolated — a  red  pigment 
and  a  blue  one.  As  long  ae  these  two  pig- 
ments exist  simultaneously  the  I'rastaceaas 
remain  gray.  Bnt  the  blue  pigment  is  very 
fugitive,  and  sometimes,  under  the  influence 
of  disease,  it  is  destroyed,  and  orsbs  are  found 
with  portions  of  their  shell  more  or  less  red- 
dish. When  the  crustaceans  are  immersed  in 
boiling  water  the  blue  pigment  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  red  pigment,  which  Is  very 
stable,  appears  alone  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
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FISHING  AND  FISHING  WATERS. 


Jiriict,  ID.,  ud  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  the  CBKudcSpring* 

Raptdl.  It  Is  only  twD  or  tkrea  monlhs  snce  the  IhibI  wba 
opened,  rather  [aib  Ebr  dw  kummer  bueiiwu.  but  it  wLlI  be  a 
sreal  coovenierKe  for  ai^lert  in  the  tuture,  at  the  Thomapple 
lA  ooe  of  the  best  baai  rivers  id  Michigan,  and  the  ivoDderliil 
cDirative  powers  of  tbe  ipriap  will  attract  those  who  are  after 
health  as  well  as  fiihins. 

The  bass  han  almost  ceased  bitiUE  fer  the  season,  owiof.  It 
Is  aupposed,  to  their  having  been  completely  ^rsed for  several 
weela  past  with  worms  &om  the  oak  trees  alonf  tbe  banks. 

their  l61iB|:-B  by  these  destnictiva  worms,  which  are  pretty 
lar^re  and  are  eafieiiy  eaton  by  the  bass,  hut  every  gust  of 
wind  lor  some  weeks  dhwk  so  many  of  them  into  the  water 
■  hat  the  lish  were  lurfeiled. 

We  fished  1  stretch  of  seven  or  e^hl  mllei  of  the  river  on 
Saturday,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Chas.  Holl,  who  has  lor 
years  bad  a  traut  hatchery  at  Cascade  Springs,  and  who  knowe 
ejery  inch  of  the  river  "like  a  book."  but  only  caught  feur 
bass,  and  those  bit  in  a  very  languid,  Indiflerenl  way.  In  one 
place  we  saw  at  least  twenty  bass  in  a  hole,  but  they  would  not 
look  at  a  idee  fbor-hich  shiner  dropped  rigbt  among  them. 
Last  year  (hey  bit  pretty  well  a  good  deal  later  than  this. 
Thow  we  caught  were  very  bi.  %  G.  M. 

Lnmis  FROM  a  Montana  Ranch. 
I  am  still  keeping  track  of  the  trout  ui  the  Vellowslone,  and 

Ballon  is  stopping  with  me,  and  he  is  one  of  my  pupil'i.  and 
>ay9  I  langhl  him  all  he  knows  about  fishing :  he  has  im. 
proved  so  much  thai  1  feel  prood  of  hjm.  Day  before  yester- 
day he  cani^t  inrUie  afternoon  ninety-two,  and  to-day  in  fore- 
noon brtHight  in  ferly-6ve,  and  some  very  fine  ones  among 
thent.  He  used  fly  and  "hoppers,  and  said  it  was  about  an 
even  thing  whkh  they  took  the  best.    Both  days  the  whtd  blew 

wKhfiy. 

have  not  been  oat  in  seveial  days,  bat  I  am  in  hopes  my  busy 
spell  will  let  up  soon,  and  then  I  will  report  progress  in  the 
Irout  lifie,  I  don^t  think  the  fishing  has  been  any  better  for 
yvars  in  tin  vicinity  than  this  season ;  hardly  any  one  thai 
knows  mnch  about  fishing  returns  with  less  than  forty  or  Afiy 
for  sii  or  seven  hours'  work.  The  &ost  holds  off  nuely  yet. 
and  there  are  plenty  ofhoppen.  But  soon  I  expect  id  use  the 
mranow,  and  it  has  been  my  hick,  ever  since  I  have  been  here, 
>o  get  tbe  largest  trout  with  minnow  bait,  and  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November  1  have  caught  the  finest  ones, 
and  from  January,  1890,  till  January,  iSgi,  I  caught  trout  ftvm 
the  Yellowitone  every  month,  and  one  of  tbe  finest  lot  oftroui 
f  got  in  Febmary  of  this  year,  when  the  river  waft  partly  froier 


/nothing  ol  the  Slau.    But  1  am  in  hopes  the 


In  July  last  I  had  the  pleasure  ol  spending  several  days  on 
the  Jacquet  River.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  laige  river,  but 
It  afibcds  sport  that  may  be  consldenid  quite  good  enough  fora 
mie  lover  of  fly  fishing.    In  the  first  place,  the  scenery  (and 

wander  along  tbe  banks  or  wade  in  the  stream.  The  Utter  is 
necessary  but  not  dHRcult,  as  the  water  hi  Jaly  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  very  rapid,  and  the  river  is  easily  crossed  in  most  piacea. 
1  am,  of  coarse,  speaking  of  the  lower  part,  that  portion  situ- 
ated beyond  Davidson's  Pool  (abaul  a  mile  above  the  railwar 
bridge!  being  preserved  by  an  American  naaied  Simight  (I  su 
not  sure  how  his  name  is  spelled].     His  guardian,  Hugh  Miller, 


Then 


to  tbe  publk:,  ai 


a  9alm( 


.,  although 


houldsayoul,  ofthem,  I  know  they  are  occasionally liaught 
ere.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cassels.  of  Ottawa,  Registiur  of  th*  Su- 
reme  Court,  an  enlhueiastic  angler  and  exceedingly  agreeable 
silow -sportsman,  was  successhil  ui  landing  one  of  aboal  ten 
ounds  the  first  afternoon  be  fished  In  the  nver  {early  in  July), 
did  not  devote  much  time  to  these  pools,  as  I  praler  the  cer- 
liuty  of  catching  the  buuUfiJ  trout  to  the  uncertainty  ofhooli- 

re  (requendy  disturbed,  they  seldom  rise. 
Good  accomnn>dation  and  board  can  be  obtained  at  M.  P- 
>oyle's  Bayview  Hotel  rArmscrong'  Brook  post'oUce],  within 
■Ifa  mDe  of  the  fishing  and  the  same  distance  bom  the  Baie 
des  Cbalenr.  where  there  is  good  salt-water  bathing  and  also 


le  Jacq, 


lOflbEN 


hackle,  Pamachcne  Belle,  Canada,  governor,  coachman  ai 
Baird  (made  by  John  Baird,of  Monctoo,  a  professional  tyer 
first-class  salmon  and  trout  Ales).  I  tie  most  of  my  own  III1 
(genetally  without  regard  to  any  particular  pattern),  and,  as 
nile,  I  prefer  to  fish  with  them  to  the  bought  ones :  not  that 
pretend  to  say  that  they  are  better,  but  because  there  is 
:>f  satjsbction,  I  think 


>  ofbis  own  make :  at  least  s 
.    Then,  agi 
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hal  about  May  and  early  In  June  trout  mrecaughl 
[VioDial  RaEway  bridgs  waighing  (rttm  four  to 
il  Ibat  Ibey  are  taken  with  ball  ooly.    For  piy 

u  lu-pouDd  tisnl  in  May  wilh  bait.    Every  ong 


tohi.own«,„, 

ln«rel,» 

ID  either  Sy  or  bail  jporumeo  who 

tbe  loidiaui  hr  such  a  locality.  wb««  Bay  can  ba« 

,  tiiripon 

wiUionunHii 

«axenlDD  and  be  able  to  return  it 

>  the  hotel 

doriDEtheevenh 

InCOKludiog 

this  anicle  allow  me  lo  say  thai 

1  mil  the 

1  Ahgl«.  iniHuioK  hi.  paper  moi 

nlblyhere. 

with  suonu  and  suSdeni  lubKriber*  to  war- 

»My  great  pleas 

mperusinK 

iu  pa]t»,  and  wjll  now  look  lonrard  to  ill  riKcipt  t 

lach  month 

with  additional  ii 

Ottawa,  t.v 

*o*,Sep.en.h.rrf. 

J.  W.  Whelpl. 

^y  and  C.  H.  Laird,  of  Washington. 

D.  C,  and 

Mr,  Snyder,  of  Kanui  City,  Mo„  oanghl  Sony- 

nine  black 

ban.Iargeit  three  and  a  half  poundi,  Imnlleil  one  paund: 

bait,  Kv.  ntniDo 

.«.     These  Reh  were  all  caughi 

trolling:  noiiUI 

fishing. 

C.  J.  J. 

PVBLUHEK'B  DEPARTMENT. 
Bow  K  PciiLB  wu  BoLiKD.— When  yoii  wanl  ■  cer 
arUole.  yon  vast  the  beat  nuke  dI  that  article,  don't  y 
Bat  how  to  del«nnliw  ftMcb  make  in  beat  la  wbai  pni 
yoo.ian'tit?  And  wbau  tbs  pnisle  la  aolTed  for  yon. 
anlhoiliy  vblob  oaoBOt  be  qneattOBed/  you  an  plea 
amtTODt    Andyoa  vonldllketobearotone  puule 


baa  baen  aolred  tor  Ihe  people  at  the  whole  world,  wouldn't 
yon  7  W.ll.  we  will  tsU  you  abonl  that  Teryponle  and  Ifc- 
•olaDon.  There  la  no  Carther  doulit  by  the  ecene  eipait- 
'  eneed  angler  that  luniinodly  ti  the  gi«ktenat(niilt<iB  (olbe 
flnny  tribe,  which  aipUliia  why  Pflueoer'a  patented  Imal- 
noua  Bib  bail*  have  become  V  popular  with  the  tI*Jo. 
Made  and  oontrollBd  by  the  Knterprtw  Kanufaotntln* 
Oon^niiy.  AkroD.  O. 

A  »aw  Bnuv  ItaVBunuNy  LiuiwH.— Wo  have  Ju«t  com- 
plelad  a  twenty-flvfl  foot  stAaD  lanncll  tandertoi  Ihe  United 
BktaaOoremmeuinewnu  Marigold,  whtoh  has  been  ao- 
oeptad  by  the  aorerDmant.  and  they  aay  they  a»  better 
pltaaed  with  II  than  any  launch  they  ever  had  built.  We 
bare  recently  closed  a  oonlmcl  with  a  puty  In  Ftltaburgh 
foraforty  eight  Foot  itaunlaUDeli.  with  a  aevan  and  a  halt 
toolbeiun.  lobe  fitted  with  atripleeipaoaioil  engine,  which 
will  have  a  speed  DlelgtaleeiilBlIea  per  hont.  WealaDhme 
olcwd  a  eautraot  wilh  Michael  Cndalin  Ihe  uilllaulra 
pork(«ckarotObioago,  ni..  tor  a  aannty'llva  toot  iteui 
yachl.  with  a  finah  deck,  which  be  wUl  uee  tor  cRiialii« 
aronnd  Macklnwi  lalacd.  TU  ZMaU  Boat  and  Our  Ct. 

DnwttT.  Mich. 

Foa  SxLI.— Eight  unbcnnd  Tolumea  ot  Tbk  AmmcAii 
Ahqleb,  numbered  from  1  to S,  complete  with  the  eieeptioB 
of  April,  May  and  Jnne.  IWS.  *»Iued  at  $10.  Frank  Jor- 
reelar'a  "FI(ba]>dFiahiBg''<tfi),  IS-  Iiaak  Walton'a  "Com- 
pleal  Angler."  edited  by  Ephemerd,  leM.ll.W.  Pour  scrap 
books  containing  three  thousand  ollppInKi  on  Beh  and  Sah- 
Ing,  lodeied  alpbabetlcally  and  unmeriealti.  nlued  at  %&.. 
Flabermsn'a  outfit,  coneiitlng  ot  a  three-Joint  rod,  eitia 
lance  tip  (coat  IB),  ontf  II3.W),  strap  {SOo.),  tackle  case  (tl), 
ball  box.  tin  ItOc.l.  landing  net  (tl.t«),  and  looae  tackle 
fliea.leadara,  etc,  valnedat  (R.  WIllBnU  the  entire  Ist  n 
one  lot  Cor  VU,  or  will  sell  sepanle  parte  at  the  flgtine 
quoted.     Addreas  C.  Oolllni  Orlewold.  SIS  Fifth  Streei. 

RiCDi7cn>  Kina-— The  ani-olaaa  New  Tork  add  Boaton 
farsvhithe  Fall  BlTer.Liiie  baa  luat  been  tednced  from  t* 
to  tS.    A  oorreapondlng  redaction  has  been  made  lo  alL 
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Black  Bass  and  Brook 
Trout 

wMan  withlD  «MT  moti  otiportoiMiiinUianrMU)*  iloog 
tkallnaofUi* 

Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad 


(or  Bui.  wliUa  icnMi  tba  dlTlda  *>«  tb<  Cb«t,  tha  Ton^- 
lo^anj  uDd  ttaa  UononcithaU.  Tb*  Cbwl  ud  tha  bwl 
WBtcn  of  tba  iMl  two  nuDad  wa  (wlabntad  for  Brook  XioDt 
Tba  Bablng  gnmndi  wa  In  m<M  ruara  wlUiiii  foiuhot  of  ttia 


CHAt.  O.  SCULL. 

OaiMTal  PHa«iit«r  Acant  R  A  0.  BkOrei 


Puritan,  Plymouth,  Pilgrim  and 
Proviilenee, 

FALL  BiTeB  line 

The  Faimui  Buiineit  ami  PiMiura 

Route  Between  New  York 

and  Boston, 

an  coBcadad  to  ba  tha  iMsaM.  buidximtn  ud  moat  par- 
raetlT  eqnljjipaa  vaaala  ol  their  glwa  In  tba  wodd.  TliaT 
ataa  bT  alaui,  ua  U^blM  tlmnigboal  bT  alaclrlcjtf ,  and  Id 
nari  datall  of  eqoipmant  mora  tban  meat  aracr  poaalbla 
eonJltlon  of  tba  damudi  of  Diat  clan  trsiaL 

Tickaa  *t»  tbta  nrata  iii«  on  'Ma  at  Ul  iiruulpal  Uckat 
oOsaa  lo  (be  United  Btalea. 


FUHINC  AND  HUNTING. 

a  oppoilnnl^  li  oBcrrd  lo  ulact  purtlas  lo  form  a  Fiab- 

an<  BDnUniOlab.    I.args  tract  of  land  wttb  aicluatTe 

"  td  prl.llepaa  ■aanrad.  short  dUUube  from 

dt*H  W.  F.  W..  Boom  »,  Ho.  «  Cliff  Straat, 


Kaw  Yoti. 


PIKE.  PICKEREL, 
TROUT  AND    BASS> 

SF0BT8HEN.  THB 

Beit  Fishing  Risoiis  In  the  Northwest 


fraa  npon  appUattion  to. 


n.  Puaan^ai  and  Tlokat  A(*b  t.  Oblaaso,  tU. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LINE. 


HEW   YORK,   LAKE   ERIE    AND 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


le  of  tba  " 


n  SO  to  3 


Canlatao,  H.  T..  tor  black  bi 


New  fork  CttJ  may   be  tonnd  •ome  QRANS  I 
WATEBB,  amoDs  wblcb  may  be  naniBd: 
Baaket.  N.  T.Tlor  bUck  baaa  and  tront  earl)'  in  ttaa  leaHnl. 
black  baaa,  trout  and  plokeral. 

. ,  ___  t>1«ck  baaa  and  plekerM. 

y.,  for  bout  and  pickeru, 
Cbamnoa.  N.  T..  for  black  baaa. 

Sepoalt.  ».  T.,  for  black  baaa  and  tronl  earij  lo  tbe  ■aaaon. 
Oreanwood  Lake.  N.  T..  (or  black  bwe  and  pickerel. 
Bawlei.  N.  I.,  (or  black  baaa,  tTonc  peicta  and  plokerd. 
Hiitidand  Hilla.  N.  Y.,  far  black  baaa,  tront,  perch  and 

Jameetown.  N.  Y..  for  maaoalau«e,  black  baaa,  pickerel,  ato. 

LordTllle.  K.  Y.,  tor  trout  and  black  baaa. 

Olcaui,  H.  t.,  for  black  baai  and  perch. 

OUarUle,  N.  Y.  fin  black  baaa,  pickerel  and  trouL 


___.Jwrt^N.Y., 
BprlnB-water.  N.  Y.,  for.  black  bua  and  Uoi 
Wood  nan,  N.  T..  for  pickerel  and  percb. 
PrrddDtf  the  above  there  are  aeveru  hundr 


«  York  and  Pennajlvai 


ki  PaiMUxer  AksbI,  U  OoTtlandt  St..  M.  T. 


ch,  Google 
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P.  &  S.  S.  CO. 

PROVIDENCE  LINE. 

The  Favorite  Route 

TO  THE 

IHITE  lODinilS  inil  IBI  BIGLUD. 

FIBHIHa  AND  aUKMEB  BE- 

SOBTB  VIA 

BOSTON  AND  WORCEaTIR. 

TBBODOH  TICKETS.     )  n-  .^i.  ta  kU  BolnM  IM  IX 
CIBODLAB  TOUBB,        )  ronU». 


Connecticut  and  MasBacttUBett* 

IN  COUMISaiON. 

LwTi  Pier  W  (old  Dumber).  North  RiTer,  foot  of  WuTen  at, 
M  «.0a  P.  U.  dftllr.  ucepi  aandiT,  conaacUnK  at  Frovldence 
wltb  Pwlar  Gar  EiprM*  TnJn.  IwTlng  tteuDtx't  vbuf  it 
S  t.  M.,  arrlTtiig  itBDnon  it  1.K  A.  H..  Is  tlms  for  nil  OOD- 
neoUODi  nortb.    CommanoliiR  Jane  39. 


8T0NINCT0N  LINE. 

OSLI  DIBBCT  BOUND  BODTi: 

Watch  Hill  and  Warragantett  Pier. 


■HKHi,  o.r.A., 

vFlarSS.  N.B.. 
New  York. 


FITCHBURG  RAILROAD. 

BDPERB  EQUIPMENT,    EXDELLEKT    TRAIN    SERVICE. 
FAST  TIME  nod  CODBTEOUB  EMPLOIEES  HAKE  THE 

HOOSAC  TUNNEL  ROUTE 

3  TTOT,  AlbUlT,  §«- 

'-"IKonoUliu.BTn- 


CQH.  Booheil 
Cleraluid,  Doitoit,  inno 
point!  WHt,  eonthwut  k 


udan 


FAST  EXPRESS  TRAINS 

elegiDt  p4lMe  parlor  uid  eleeplng  car*  to  uid 


NIA.G4B&    FALLS. 


TBEPOPOLABRC 


ill  polDU  in  Northern  Neo  T(n4. 


THE  ONLY  LINE  ruimlng  through  cus.  vltboat  ohuga. 

BoMoD  to  Bntluid,  Bmndoii,  KlddlBboiy,  VerganiiH  uid 

BnrUngton.  Vt. 
THE  MCTtTBESQUE  BOUTE  tiom  Boitoii  lo  St  AlbMU.  M. 

Jobiu,  OgdtiiiBbarg,  Ottawa,  MonLreal  and  Qaetwc. 

BLEOANT  PALACE  SLEEPINQ  CABS 
to  and  ttom 

■pBTOV  sod  in»TmBA& 

wlthont  change. 

For  Time  Tlblea,  Paiioi  and  Sleeping  Oar  aocommodationa 
or  turtberlDfurmattOD,  appi;  umut  agent  oC  ibeFltohbnrK 
Ballmad  and  at 

aso  Washlnctan  at. 
Fitohbura  R.  R.  Paa*.  Statloni  Bestan. 

J.  B.  WATSOV,  On.  Fua.  Aft. 


Syracuse  Bamboo  Furniture  Co., 

SCOCEaSORS  TO 

Syracuse  Fish  'Rod  Company, 

luMOFAcniREBs  or 

nsZ  SPLIT  BAXBOO  nSHUTa  SODS,  WITH  COSE  iSS  CELLULOID  &Ain)-ausp. 

za  xdgbt,  nta  M»d  wui  mm  niMw  a*  n>mda. 

(Pamrr  Apfuid  loi.) 

7.  8.    Order  one  throngh  joni  dealer  for  Inapaoboti.   and  if  not 
.  S.  HEI  AND  TWINE  CO.,  New  York  Agenta. 

THE  QLITTERINO  QANO  TROLLING  BAIT 

_- phaDlom  minnow,  and  la  warvoted  to  tAik.* 

principal  dealen  In  New  York  Cltr,    We  ira  aln  mannfkotvrtnir   bU 

',    For  aale  b7  aU  d«*len,    Sead  Cor  oatalogae. 

HENRY  LOFTIE,  Manager, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


tlie  popular  ipoona,  aneh  aa  noted.  Kidney  and  fluni 
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jy^ICHIGawrrENTRAL 


THE  DIRECT  UNE  TO 

MACKINAC   ISLAND, 

tiie  otette  <d  Bome  of  the  Fiueat  Fishing  and 
Hnnting  Qronnde  and  Piotoreeqne  Scenery  in 
the  oonntry,  all  of  vbich  is  described  in  a  nev 
-  pablieataon,  entitled  "The  Island  of  Maok- 
inao,"  irhi^  will  be  sent  to  an<r  address  npon 
application,  with  stamps  for  postage. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL, 

the  finest  inn  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes,  affords  first-dUee  accommodations  for 
a  tbonsaod  gnesta. 


a.  p.  *  T.  Agant,  CUoaeci.  hl 


K  tbeir  own  ii . . 

„_„  .__  Jooka  they  Inatai  op- 

_    luiTlu  lEoie   otilT    made  by  THB 
AMKBICAM     NKKIil^    AKD     TKB 

HUUK  CO..  Kew  ~  

wbofaaveUie  . 


Uw,  siMl  nuke  Bert  goodg  In  the  ''"'^- 


THE  •LFORI)  «  BERKOE  CO., 


Mo.  17  CaMUberi 


"PERFECT"    POCKET   OILER. 


•a  qvutltT  of  oil  M  ■  itroke.    Kb  Iwk 

,  _lekal-pkUd.    Bett  ud  nut«t  oU  mm 

r«Tal>anrTWb«n.    price  Nc  Mieli. 

OU8HIUN  A  DIMION,  172  Miotfa  A«e.,  N.  Y. 


CISHING 

IN  THE 

■• 

NORTHWEST; 

Aj*  found  In  Detroit  ud 

■      ^^^11^^ 

BLACK  BA«S. 

MAtOALONOI 

,      reoortii'  1d~  tb«  Like  'pwk 

PIKB. 

PICKCRBL. 

Dnt-cliis  oolel  Mcommo- 

■to. 

;  OU.  1«  obi.li.Bl. 

1  AtUln    parfsctlan   of  liu 

'  and  bmuty  In  tha  lollow- 

ROCKY  MOUMTAIH, 

m^nri      .nd'    J.SS^°n 

RAINBOW, 

COLORADO 

from  Llvlngiton,  OnlI>tin, 
■tul  Towoieail  no  the  N.  P. 

TROUT 

Pend  d'OcelUe  ud  Cceni 

and 

d' Alone  L«ke.  Idaho,  and 

ORAYLIHO 

trLbuiuT  Mreame,  and  the 
^nkaneand  Gnan  Hvan. 
WtHblnatoD,    are    funona 

««en  for  trout  Bahlng. 

For   teatherad   Rams,    the 

HUNTING 

in  I  akoU :  for  deer,  mooee. 

Intho 

«tt,  bear  and  otbei  Urge 

!n'^'c2^"r^^""s£ 

HORTHWUT. 

pklBtglilngfollpanlciil.™ 
in  reference  to  rf£u.gu>d 

liandu«  In  the  Noithwwt. 

"OAMB 

PRESERVES 

Iween  the  Olnit  IMet  and 

or 

the  Paclflc  Ooewi,     ThsM 
and  other  publieatlnni  gtv- 

NORTH 

ing  n.a«,  time  Ufale.  and 
panloulan  In  reference  <o 

AMERICft" 

tiie  law  rale  roond  trip  ei- 
coreioo  tickeU  to  princlpU 
oonb*e«tem  points  wllfbe 

'  ~    OMAM.  a.  m. 

J.  M.  HAnrATO'D 

Sen.  Pu*.  iDd  Ticket  Kgt., 

8T.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Tm  KENTUCKY 

|_     made.    They  will 

FISHING  REEL 

1       stay  with  yon  for 

will  do  it.      Trade 

J.      a  lifetime.      They 
V      never  get  out  of  re- 

Mark,  "B.  C.  Mi- 

lAM,    Fraskpobt, 

E      pair.     They  are  al- 

Ky."     This  is  the 

_      ways   a    pleasnre. 

OREVER 

■^     Your    dealer    can 
E      furnish  you  one  ; 

LIVE     F 

only  reel  made  that 

improves  with  age, 

and  it  is  a  fact  that 

W     if  not  send  for  oat- 
_      alogne   to    B.    C. 
E      MILAM   &   SON, 

they    wort   better 

after  years  of  us© 

than    when    first 

R 

,      Frankfort,     Kt. 

izoabyGoo(^le 
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THE  GREATEST 

Hunting    and    Fishing    Resorts 

•f  tfaa  EHt  us  loutad  Immcdlitdr  on  tbe  line  at,  ot 

us  dlcSDtlr  *CO«Ulbl«  Til 

Tbe  Great  Pour-Track 

flEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUD- 


SON RIVER  R.  R. 


HUUH  BITXK.— k 

Btob  BuDOC-On 


[luTTii  ud  aoth  straet 


UoH  Hina  HUUan 


dD  line,  11  mllM. 

I'l  BHdgeJ.—On  Harlen 


A  BASS  ROD  FOR  SALE. 


tf«Ter  b««n  ued,     Prioa  t 


SPECKLED  TROUT. 

Eight  months  old,  flue,  bftrdj  flsh,  suitable 
for  fall  stocking,  pnblic  or  private  waten,  for 
sole  at  fair  prioes  b,T 

Berkshire  Trout  Hatcliery  Club. 

C.  H.  SACE,  tttc'y. 


CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

IS  AUmOi  FOE 

GUNS.  GUNS. 


AQEHTFOK 


LsrarvB, 

PAmzaBftOO. 


HU       IflCCC      S13  FULTON  aTBEET. 
•    n.    Rirrc.  .brooki 


BROOKLTK.  V.  T. 


Oa  alac«a  Pm*.    MMtloa  "  Anflax." 


THE  NIIW  LEVER  S^I1!T7. 


■ne  FEBPEoribN^msmiioiTr  ud  boor- 

OlfT  of  POWER. 


NO  CHAINS. 


TABIABLE  BTBOEE,  ODly  tvo  mU  ot  BstoIt- 

inc  B«ariiig<. 
B«ft  HiU  Ohmbing  ud  aU  Mtrand  Stfat;  Hada. 


OATAIiOQUB  rBBB. 


H.  B   SMITH  MACHINE  CO.. 
SMITH  VILLI,  H.  i. 
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BROOK  TROUT  FRY  AND  EGGS. 


Wt'  have  for  sale  iu  their  seatton  brook  trout  egga  and  young  frj,  also  j'uurliu)^  and  half- 
pound  tront  for  atooking  streams  and  ponds.  We  have  been  unable  to  fill  all  our  orders  for 
yearlings  this  seaBon,  but  haTing  now  iDcreased  our  facilities,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  fonuBh 
jeorlinge  in  quantities  to  suit  custometa.  We  guarantee  onr  eggs  to  be  best  quality,  fall 
count  aud  properlj  packed.  We  also  goarantee  safe  delivery  of  yearlings.  We  make  special 
prices  on  eggs  and  fry  to  fish  commiRsioners.     Correspondence  solicited.     Address 

J.   W.   HOX-E  &  CO., 


THE   DIVINE   RODS. 

FRED.    D.    DIVINF,    Maauiaoturor,    Utitp,    N.    Y. 
Bsih  bars  and  Degi'^a  Wo-d  R-d-. 

c>f  Itodi  tie  u»ds  BY  HAHD  of  Hl«cled  wooda  mid  under  my  ovd  ■uperviilDn.  Ttaeji  1ut«  mwd  thSUiit  otMiaa 
iend  ■Dperlor  toy  msrT  o'  tdr  runtt  piprrt  initlani  of  the  caaoDT,  I  urn  ilno  nuUiur  th«  MBIF  (beM)  of 
>ndaR^:NHF.AitTradi.    Of  BPLIT  BAUB006  1  cu  ncoomicDd  tbe 

LEECH   COMBINATION. 

Thtii  li  the  iwrfecCon  of  m  ComblMtloo  Rod.    II  will  awke  either  t  B^-foot  fly-rod  or  in  8-foot  buH  rod,  niitible  for 
■ItheTlnillUig  orlnlt  cuClng.    M^eui  loUowc    Araianlbls  bund  grup,io  Uutvhan  nied  with  fly-rod  you haiethsreel 

tn  «hon  gnsp  that  ilia  Into  the  head  of  reel  t*l  of  ravwilble  butt,  miking  ■  double  grMp  rod.    ITiU  purt  of  rod  i»  of  twu 

ileo».  ■  dp  and  Koond  joint,  uid  the  two  "borl  gr»ip»,  whlDh  combined  muke  the  doubls  griBp.    l^oo  In  ipllt  bamboo, 
M:  b«tbabara.  tlO:gnHinheairt,  tlB;  deguni,  (11:  lauftwood,  tlO.    Thlg  Incladea  oork  gmp  and  German  allfer  mounHiiga. 

THE  QUASPBAKE  CLUB  ROD. 


conMraaUDB  vol  go 
All  My  Rods  Are  Quaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Mmtiow  "Akimoak  awoijb,"  FRED.  D.  DIVINE.  Utioa,  N    ^. 

Google 
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RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  NO.   I 

CIOA-R-ETTES 

are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored  and  high- 
est cost  COLD  LEAF  grown  in  Virginia.    This  is  the 

OLD  AND  0SI61SAL  BB&VD  OF  STBAWBT  CUT 
Cigarettes,  and  waa  brought  out  by  us  in  the  year   187s. 

BEWARE  OF  IHIT&TIONS, 
»nd  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every  package. 

R,1.olimonca,  "Va. 


HENDRYX 


HUGO    MULERTT, 


JM/HHtTKH,    K.V  l-VKTKH. 


MM 


HIGH  GRADE  AQUARIUM  SUPPLIES, 

LIVE   AND   PREPAReD   tPECIMENI. 

And  AppuntuifoiOUsetTMclilIigUlKoturUBUlorj.  (^ttbiltbed  181*  at  CInciiuutd.  OUo.) 

173  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  D.  Y. 


c  by  Google 
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A  Valuable  Book  for  Analers. 

Ur.  Williajn  0.  Earrui,  enlitor  of  The  Ambrioui  Ai^qleb,  has  been  eugaged  for  the  paat 
nine  jeaxa  in  the  collection  of  materinl  for  an  extended  work  on  the  HBhea  of  North  America 
their  habits,  habitat  and  methods  of  Inring  them.     It  is  titled 

"THE  FISHES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA." 

Hr.  Harris  in  his  prospectus  a: 


The  dsiign  Uto  farniih  ■  Mil  book  totlbe  itndentuia  n  kladeisurtaD  study  lor  the  uigler.  To  aid  Id  till*  ob- 
Jeottbt  a*h  wlUba  BlioiiD  la  ka  upright  poiltlon,  (bfttof  til*  lot  of  BsUnmlog,  uideitreino  can  has  beeo  takan  not  onlr 
lo  glT«  tbB  (WlontlOD  u  In  life,  but  also  viUi  diiUnotneia  the  ■paclSo  markings,  Inoludlng  the  eiaot  anmber  of  aplasi  ot 
nya  la  the  flu  conatmotlon.  Eaoh  Oih  to  be  presented  has  besn,  or  irlll  be,  oaught  on  my  own  rod,  sllli  the  artlat,  teiaj 
for  work,  nrlthln  a  ihort  distance  from  the  pool,  or  with  hlaeaiel  In  the  item  aheets  ot  the  boat  In  rauir  itsdleiotladl. 
Tldual  flah  the  artlat  haa  oanght  the  coloration  from  at  least  (en.  and  often  twentj'flT^  apedmsna  laid  before  him  as  thej 
oune  atmgillag  from  the  water.  Under  DO  Dtbsr  oondlUcna  can  be  procored  an  accurate  tranacHpt  ot  the  eTanesoen 
Unta  wbloh.  In  mauj  flab,  fade  ot  alter  In  tone  at  the  moment  they  are  taken  from  the  water. 

This  book  vill  be  issued  on  heavy  plate  paper  in  monthly  parts  (size  of  paper,  12x17 
inches),  each  number  containing  tvo  portraits  of  fishes,  colored  as  in  life,  and  printed  on 
heavy  card  board.  The  portraits  will  average  one  foot  in  length.  The  work  will  consist  of 
at  least  forty  parts,  containing  portraits  oi  eighty  or  more  fishes  that  are  caught  on  hook  and 
line  in  the  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  the  United  States  and  British  poaaesaione. 

The  expense  of  this  publication  will  be  very  laige,  the  plates  alone  aggregating  $26, 000, 
and  it  b  believed  that  the  anglers  of  America  will  earnestly  aid  in  the  issue  of  a  representative 
work  of  this  character. 

The  terms  will  be  $1.60  per  somber,  and  the  first  two  parts  are  now  ready. 

We  append  a  few  extracts  from  notices  of  the  prees  and  letters  from  individnals.  Enn- 
dieds  of  commendatory  reviews  have  been  received  at  this  early  stage  of  publication: 

loonaldettliemeiitof  theworkaoOlclent  to  plaoeltat  the  top  ot  Amatican  books  oa  this  Biib]eat.~J)«»  av", 

ja«v,  jr.  Y. 

WIU  ooonpy  the  same  relatlTe  place  In  the  ooUeolor's  llbnity  as  Andabon's  "Birds  ot  America."  In  tlict.  It  li  In- 
Dompanble,  and  completely  Alls  the  place  Id  the  compendinm  of  oatanl  Matoty  which  stood  open  lor  It.— (Aoi.  BaOaet, 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Atst  Installment  of  yonr  book.— Dr.  itaeid  3.  JBrdan.  PntUaU  Jnduaa  UitmrtUy. 

The  ploCuiaa  are  Teiy  haodaome.  The  masoalooge  looks  sa  natural  aa  life.— S.  /*.  milomt.  Omtral  Mamgar  M. 
L.S.d:W.  Sg. 

It  la  a  work  ot  merit,  and  will  nsrer  be  Improrad  npon  in  our  day.— i>r.  J.  a.  Bunt.  KuCMt.  Al 

The  work  I*  splendid,  tbe  oolors  perfection.    Pnt  me  down  for  the  whole  set.— £«(■  S.  Morgm,  Otraaai,  ff.  T. 

The  pnbllcatlDn  cannot  fall  to  reoommeod  IMelf  (o  an  who  are  Intertatad  In  American  fish  and  Ameilam  angling. — 
Leniim  (SnfJ  Timit. 

The  flshenuan  who  aaea  any  part  ot  this  snpecb  work  will  reaolTe  to  own  it  all,  eTen  though  he  aalla  part  of  hia 
ontnt  to  get  the  money.— JVns  Ym-lt  Hrrald. 


ill  admlrera  ot 


al  deU«bt  to 


anglert.    A  great  deal  of  enoonragement  will  be  needed  for  an  antarprlae  onauch  a  aplendld  scale;  1 
It  will  be  pretty  snre  to  get  it.—Nao  Tta-k  Evatmg  Pmt. 

A  magnlOceut  work.    The  plates  are  eiqnisltely  done.—JVw  Forli  JaunuJ  q^  OiitiKm. 

A  handsome  and  Instmctlie  addition  to  piscatorial  and  Ichthyologlcal  literature.- JVek  TotIi  Tima. 

The  woA  has  been  done  with  wonderfol  fldelitj.  Mr.  Haprte'B  many  yoara' experience  aa  a  writer  on«abjeot«loh. 
Ibyologlcal  and  hla  Ioto  for  and  eipertneas  In  angling  peculiarly  St  him  for  the  work  he  haa  nntleTtaksi.- iliwiiMpUa 
FwMeLtiger. 

A  monumental  work.— .JOnny  Argia. 

The  work  wlU  stand  without  a  pear  tai  the  Bald  of  angling  Utecaton.- BruJt^  COiiok 


THE  HARRIS  PUBLISHINC  COMPANY, 

10  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
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TAKE  NOTE 

That  THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER  is  an  DluBtroted  Monthly  M^azine  of  dity-eaght 
pagea,  and  ia  the  personal  organ  of  every  "  honest  angler  "  in 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ; 

That,  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  jonmal  devoted  entirely  to  Fish,  Fbhing  and  Fish  Cnltme, 
published  on 

THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT ; 

That  itB  pagee  are  filled  with  the  best  work  of  a  seleated  corps  of  oontribntors,  enpple- 
mented  by  that  of  an  angling  editor  of  the  longest  practical  service  of  that  oharooter  in 

THE  WORLD; 

That  the  articles  to  be  pablished  during  1892  vill  constitnte  in  themeelvea 

A  VALUABLE  ANGLING  LIBRARY ; 

That  it  is  the  duty,  as  it  shonld  be  the  pleasnre,  of  every  earnest  angler  to  give  aid  and 
comiort  to 

HIS  OWN  PAPER; 

That  the  annual  anbecriptioa  price  is  only  Two  Dollars ;  that  for  dubs  of  three  or 
more  new  enbecribers  the  publishers  eend  the  magazine,  postage  paid,  at  31.60  each; 
that  all  new  yearly  snbscriberB  remitting  S2.00  before  January  1,  1892,  will  receive  the 
October,  November  and  December  numbers  of  this  year  free  of  coat ;  that  we  want  help, 
and  hope  you  will  give  it,  in  our  efforts  to  maintain,  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  a  mag- 
azine devoted  to  the  art  which  we  have  all  learned  to  love  so  well. 

tingle  Copies,  20  Cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER. 

10  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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PHILADELPHIA  FISHXHO  TACKLE  HOUSE 


k.  B.  SHIPLEY  &  SOR,  Manufacturers,  503  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Eca.-w-a.rci   "Vom.    Hofe, 

95  and  97  Fulton  SL,  New  York.  1    TARPON 

il.>DFU,TnUSOFBPUI.LTIBl>  I        SALMON 

OUTFITS   FOR  I     TROUT 

■.  J     BASS 


PREMIERE  QXJ^LITE  CIGARETTE. 

A  SUPERB  ARTICLE.  The  standard  of  purity  and  excellence.  The  fault- 
less union  of  two  matchless  tobaccos  prevents  that  dryness  of  the  throat 
usually  produced  by  smoking  other  brands.  Do  not  allow  prejudice  to  prevent 
you  from  giving  this  incomparable  Cigarette  a  trial.  It  is  simply  perfection,  a 
luxury  and  not  a  low-priced  article. 

Vanity  Fair  and  various  SnDoking  Mixtures  are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

iG  First  Priie  Medalr  WM.  8.  KIMBALL  ft  CO.,  Rochetter,  N    Y. 
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TEXT  PAPERS  FOR  ANGLERS. 


The  following  treatises  are  contained  in  the  back  numbers  of  The  American  An* 
GLER,  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  to  cents  each.     Please  order  by  date : 


The  Bufler  Knot— How  to  Twit.    Illiuunted.    Mayti.'S;, 
Basket  Straps.  Shoes,  etc.    April  as,  May  ;,  Juh  3,  'Bt. 
Haw  ID  Save  Tackk.    Ma;  14,  'tf. 
A  Combiiuiion  Fish  Baiket,    Illustrated.    April  13,  'if. 
TTie  Proper  Weight  and  Lengib  of  Rods.     Illustnusd. 
February  ig,  a6,  '87. 
A  New  Revene  Tied  Fly.    Illuitrated.    March  ;,  'B;. 
The  ^rting  Fly— A  Study  in  Color».    Illustrated.    March  s, 

rhe  Suniish  Fly,    Illustrated.    March  1^  '87. 

Hooki  Ibr  I'Tolling  Gangs.    February  u.  \i' 

Sandali  for  Rubber  Wadlns  Boots.    Illustrated.    Sepwmber 

'^History  al  the  Fiih  Hook,    October  4.  '84- 

PreservinE  Fish  as  Specimens.    JaDuary  j6,  *^. 

How  loPreyeui  Lines  Iroin-'Kinkins.''    May  19. '86. 

ALandingNel  for  Rapid  Streams,  rUustmied.  Jaauaryit 
•87. 

rmCTMli— How  to  Make  Them.  Illusuated.  Deomber 
4,'86;JaniiEryi,'a7, 

Improved  Lip.hc>ok  FasteninE.    Illustrated.    Octoberu.  'Sc. 

Practical  Hinli  on  Kr 

10.  ■85- 
Pr^ictical  Receipts  for  Anglera. 

How  to  Make  an  EHective  Anil 
How  to  Tie  Bass  and  Other  Fli 

11,  .9.  .6.  October  j,  '85, 
New  Method  of  Attaching  Ri 

AuEUBt  34.  'Be. 

Aicach£«  Gut  to  Eyed-hook  Fli> 
VheUsed 


IB  and  Ties.    Illustrated. 


alBait.    October  ij.  '85. 
Illusiraied.    September 

s  to   Rods.      Illustrated, 

August  as, 


I."   Julyi5.'>S- 

Files.    Illustrated.    JulyiB.i 

8,  'i.  'Bs- 

Rodjouits.    Illuurated.    October  1 


l>rpssi 


s  for  Fkes.    September  iq,  '83. 


.'83. 


i*^ Knots.    How  to  Tie Tl  em.    Illustrated.    AptilB, 
May  6,  13, 'Sa:  Aueusi  iB.  September  8,  October  ^  "* 

The  HonshaU  Rod— Dime—'™-  — ■     "— "  >™ 
A.  HenshaU.    julyji, 'Sj. 

AmateurRodMaUng.    II 
Otiobet  .3^  n.  November 


bybr.'ji 

ustraled.    July  91,  Seplembe 
7.   December  3S, '83;  Januaj 

,  s,  o,  16.  ij^ '84  January,  },  .0, 'B.. 

Minnow  Rods— Their  ConslnicuoD,  etc 

May  .9.  Jun. 
fayia,V3. 


Black  Baa 

The  Split  Bamboo— Its  History,  etc 
A  New  Minnow  Pail,    lUuslniled. 
Varnish  for  Rods.    Mays.  ■81. 
A  Serviceable  Fishing  Boat— How 


July?. 


>  Build  Ii 


a  Split  Bamboo— Amateur  Worl 


Illustrat 


Auguslji,  5eplemli*r7,  '89. 
ihe  Reel— fii  Place  on  die  Rod.    March  14,  April  11,  June 

A  £ile  Leather  Bail  Box.    Illtistraled.    December  13,  '81. 
Wnlerprooling  Fish  Lines.    November  18,  '83. 
Light  vs.  Heavy  Rods.     Angus!  16,  "Ba. 

TheR^eel,  Gaffa 


id  How  10  Use  It.    Apra8,i},3], 
''  DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  ANGLING, 


hMa] 


The  Play  of  a  Fish— What  is  It! 


■t;.ss,1'_ 


. ,  _  . .  February  js.  '8?, 

unp  Coralonably  Without  Tenl  or  Shanty,    Jani 

siituies  an  Angler.    Januar\'  15,  Februarv  e.  'B 
e^h  Large  Fish.     Illustrated.    Januj 

Transporting  Live  Minnows.     February  aB,   Mf 
Dr.  Hcnsbail's  Method  of  Halt  Casting.    tUusI 

Ociobei 


9.;Bj. 


April 
I.  ^i. 


English  Methods  of  Bait  Cas>..._.    . 

■84  1  January  ij,  30.  February  6,  'M. 

New  Methotf  of  Keeping  Minnows 


Hold's^  Hard  aSdtillinB  Quick.^Apri^  ^=9 
Why  Fish  Don't  Bite,    February  4,  'Ei ;  Aug 


Deep  Trolling  in  Fresh  Water,    December  ai,  'Bi. 
SALMON  AND  TROUT. 

The  Atlantic  Salmon.  Scienlilic  and  Popular  Description— 
Habiiai  and  Capture.     Illustrated.    March  ii.  '81. 

The  Lake  Tnjut,     Illustrated.    February  la,  'S;. 

The  New  Sunapee  Lake'Trout- Is  It  the  •■Blue-batkt" 
lllusttated.    February  19.  '87. 

Seth  Green  on  How  to  Cutch  Lake  Trout.    April  4.  'Be, 

How  10  Feed  Young  Trout.    February  ?, '85. 

Stockii^  Streams  with  Trout,    January  34,  '83. 

Spinning  for  Large  Trout,    August  ai,  '84. 

Hints  for  Practical  Trout  Fishing.    September  13,  '84. 

Habits  of  Trout,    October  4. '84. 

Fishmg  tor  Sea  Trout,    February  o,  '84. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Land-locked  Salmon.    May  .j,  ■84. 

Troul  Fishing  on  Rapid  Sircami,    December  m,  '83. 

ITieTrouiorNortheru  Michigan,    Juneo.'Bs" 

About  the  Dolly  Varden.    January  I,  ».  'B7. 

Stocking  Streams  with  Trout    By  Seth  Green.    February 


^h™ 


Ve  Trout 


m  North  Carolin;) 


39,8*5.™*^'*'' 
rrated.    August : 


>n  Growth  ofVou 


fVoungTrout.    Mayi«,'8s. 

Ihe  Bishy  Trout— Scicntilic  andPopular  Description  ;  How 
hev  are  Caught,  etc.    Illustrated,    October  13,  ao,  "8.. 

Fly  Fishinglbr  Trout.    October  sj,  '83. 

The  Lake  Trout— Where,  When  and  How  to  Take  Them. 
lUusirated.    June  13,  50,  July  7. 'Bj. 

A  Treatise  on  Ihe  Brook  IVoui— HaNts,  Habitat  and  C«p- 
ure.    Illustrated.    May  .a,  19,  »6,  Juno  a, 'Sj. 

'Hie  Colorado  Mountain  Trout.    May  1  a, '83. 

llK  Trout  Streams  of  the  United  States  and  How  to  Reach 
rhem.     April  14.  "83, 

The  Trout  ofMaine  Waters.    April  14.  jt  jB,  May  j,  -Bs. 

Trouting  in  the  White  Mountains.    December  s,  'tH- 
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BLACK  AND  FRESH-WATER  BASS. 

Fly  FiihinE  for  Black  BaiB.     Msnh  iS,  ij,  April  i,  8,  >« 

T^c  Vcikiw  Ban    llluitraied.    May;, '87. 

Tlte  While  or  Silver  Bau.    Itlujmted.    Apn1  30.  'B7. 

Do  Black  Ba»  Migrate  T   January  S, '87. 

Habiii  of  Ihe  Black  Ba».    March  14,  11.  18. 'Ss- 

CaitiDg  Ihe  Mirnoir  Ibr  mack  Ba»    January  lo.  •»!. 

Al'tsaiiH:  on  iheSarawberry  Ban  (CroppieJ.    lUuxirawd 

Black  Ba»  Fiihing  in  Lali<  Champlain.    February  1,  9,  i« 
■3. 'S*. 
Black  Bass  Crotuvds  n 


»  Fishing  u  Hender 


V.    Jufy.i 


Black  Bau  Fiihing  at  Kelly's  Idani),  Lake  Eric.    April  >< 

The  Best  Bail  Ibr  Black  Basi.    IHuHrated,    December  i< 
83- 
How  lo  Play  a  Black  Bail.    June  13. '83. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FRESH- WATER  FISH. 

The  Carp  Irom  an  AntrllnE  Standpoint     Navembcr  la,  Si. 
TSo  White  Perch,    tlluitrated.    December  30,  'Ss, 
The  Smell  ol  Sebago  Waters— Descriptitin,  Cautun.  e' 
lllujtrated.    June  16,  ■a, 
A  TreatiM  on  ibe  Lake  HerHne  .'tllKliBled'.    July  ;,  'i 
TiKFreih-walerDmmorGaipervDu.    lUuurated.    Febr 

hutching' Shad  with  the  Fly.    April  ij, -gi. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SALT-WATER  FISH. 

Wben  and  How  to  Catch  Wmkfisb.    May  10.  '84. 
Thejewliih.    Illustrated.    December  1.  '83;  April  16, '! 
The  Croaker.    Illu^traled.    April  9, '87. 
The  Eutachon— Candle  Fish.    Illustrated,    April  1,  '8;. 
The  Moon-Eye.     lllustraiMl.    March  19.  -Br. 
The  Codfish  and  the  Haddock-How  Taken  on  the  Hoc 
Illustrated.    July  11,  '8j. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Hogfish- Sailoi't  Choice.    Illustrate 
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FROM  THE  MISSISSIPPI  TO  ALASKA. 


For  we  only  begin  tn  toUj  enjoy  the  beaubei  of  miturc  »hen 
we  talk  about  them  on  Ibe  ipot.—1/fiHt. 

Alaska '.  Hasn't  it  a  crisp,  cold,  brittle 
sound,  that  fairly  clinks  in  the  mouth  like  a 
chtink  ol  ice  ?  And  yet,  when  I  left  Omaha, 
the  temperature  was  so  low  Chat  1  thought  se- 
riously of  spending  my  vacation  in  Texas,  or 
some  other  outpost  of  Sheol,  where  I  might  at 
least  keep  warm  ;  for,  be  it  known,  I  am  travel- 
ing on  account  of  my  health — not  my  presenr, 
immediate  health,  but  some  vague,  future 
health  which  may  not  be  so  robust.  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and 
certainly  traveling  is  the  most  sugar-coated 
bolus  in  the  pharmacy, 

Wy  companions,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  delightful.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
Shakespeare.  Balzac,  Heine,  Lowell,  Brown- 
ing, Zola  and  that  Kidling  Kipling,  all  jolly 
good  fellows  who  do  not  resent  being  pushed 
aside  when  they  begin  to  bore  you.  Then 
there  is,  or  rather  was,  a  box  or  so  of  Manuel 
Garcias,  a  canister  of  Cut  Cavendish  and  a  vio- 
let-wood pipe.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  a 
flask  of  "  Old  Pepper,"  with  a  metal  epidermis 
which  pulls  off  and  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  cuirass  and  drinking  cup.  Aside  from  these 
I  have,  of  course,  made  the  ephemeral  friend- 
ships incident  to  so  long  a  journey.  There  is 
the  vis-a-vis  of  the  Pullman  smoking  room, 
with  whom  you  dovetail  legs  and  discuss 
topics  ranging  from  polygamy  in  Utah  to  celib- 
acy in  Massachusetts.  You  blow  smoke  at 
each  other  for  a  cigar  or  two  and  then  sort  of 
evaporate  in  the  clouds  exhaled  to  meet  no 
more,  alas  1  forever.  However,  the  most  en- 
during friendships  are  scarcely  longer,  and  to 


say  "  hail  and  farewell  "  to  the  disintegrating 
organism  called  man,  is  at  least  a  privilege. 

On  board  the  City  of  Mexico  (the  Alaska 
steamer,  from  whose  upper  deck  I  am  writing), 
I  am  permitted  the  acquaintance  of  several 
ladies.  We  have  the  inevitrble  bride,  whose 
extreme  lovelornness  gave  me  my  only  attack 
of  seasickness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
young  lady  sent  by  cruel  parents  on  a  sea  voy- 
age to  induce  her  to  give  up  an  obstreperous 
lover.  The  experiment  I  think  has  succeeded, 
for,  like  a  similar  case  1  once  read  of,  she 
seemed  ready  the  second  day  out  to  "  give  up  " 
everything.  We  have  also  a  stout,  middle- 
aged  party,  who  sings  soprano.  Her  voice 
has  the  vibratory  quality  of  a  sheep's  when  it 
says  baa-a.  Her  repertoire  consists  of  Tosii's 
"Good  bye."  I  am  now  prepared  to  bleat  this 
impassioned  melody  backward  with  no  eflbrt 
of  memory. 

Of  the  gentlemen  passengers  least  agreeable, 
one  is  a  small,  sallow  man,  who  beseeches 
everybody  to  play  cards  with  him,  and  who 
fills  in  odd  moments  with  an  infinitude  of  soli- 
taire. Then  there  is  one  of  those  epicene 
idiots,  commonly  called  dudes,  whose  panties 
turn  up  at  the  bottom  and  whose  nosey  turcs 
up  a[  the  end,  Moreover,  he  examines  ice- 
bergs through  a  monocle.  Moreover,  he  spells 
his  name  Smyth,  another  one  of  the  Smiths 
who  has  got  sidetracked  on  a  "  Y."  But  per- 
haps the  most  objectionable  of  them  ail  is  an 
old  gentleman  Irom  Chicago,  who  is  taking  a 
pleasure  trip  as  a  matter  of  business.  1  have 
seen,  alas  !  too  much  of  him,  both  on  ihe  cars 
and  on  the  boats.  He  has  permitted  himself 
so  many  days,  so  many  hours  and  so  many 
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minutes  in  which  to  squeeze  in  a  vast  deal  of 
"pleasure."  The  chief  object  of  interest  to 
him  is  the  time  card.  I  remember  that  if  the 
train  stopped  six  minutes  at  a  station,  instead 
of  the  allotted  live,  he  would  pull  up  from  his 
flannel  shirt  bosom  a  huge  gold  watch  and, 
snapping  it  in  the  face  of  the  conductor,  want 

to  know  what  the all  this  delay  was  about. 

He  is  quite  positive  we  will  miss  connection 
wherever  a  connection  is  to  be  made.  He 
never  pays  money  without  informing  the  payee 
that  when  he  travels  he  proposes,  b'gosh,  to 
gel  his  money's  worth.     Poor  rich  devil  ! 

Now  I  have  seen,  and  am  still  seeing,  many 
new  and  wonderful  things,  but  have  really  had 
no  one  wiih  whom  Co  share  my  enthusiasms. 
Wherefore  I  proceed  to  pour  the  accumulated 
fervor  into  your  ample  and  attentive  ears. 

To  begin  with,  I  started  from  Omaha  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  19  via  the  Union  Pacific,  It 
is  usual  to  speak  well  of  a  bridge  which  car- 
ries you  safely  over ;  at  the  risk  of  wounding 
your  anti-monopolistic  sensibilities  I  venture 
to  do  as  much  for  the  Union  Pacific.  Certainly 
no  more  majestic  caravan  ever  headed  for  the 
desert  than  the  long  train  of  vestibuled  Pullman 
coaches  known  as  the  Union  Pacific  "Flyer." 
Moreover,  it  is  a  caravansary  as  well  as  a  car- 
avan, for  it  has  its  own  dining  car  from  Omaha 
to  Portland.  The  "Flyer"  is  appropriately 
named.  It  speeds  along  at  an  average  rate  of 
nearly  forty  miles  an  hour,  which  is  really  as 
fast  as  a  person  of  my  cautious  temperament 
cares  to  travel.  But  the  rapidity  of  your  pro- 
gress is  scarcely  noticeable  on  account  of  the 
smoothnt-ES  of  the  roadbed.  I  have  a  way  of 
testing  the  nodosity  of  railroad  tracks  which 
may  not  be  scientific  but  is  always  accurate. 
It  is  to  measure  the  amount  of  coffee  splashed 
into  your  saucer  during  meal  time  in  a  dining 
car,  reduce  to  gills  and  noie  down  for  future 
comparison.  Now  it  is  a  solemn  fact,  worthy 
of  wide  quotation,  that  of  the  gallons  of  Union 
Pacific  coffee  drank  on  this  trip  (nol  necessarily 
by  myself)  not  a  drop  was  lost;  nay,  more, 
said  coffee  scarcely  oscillated  in  the  cup.  This 
may  be  due  in  part  10  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  beverage.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  unfailing  courtesy  of  the  at- 
tendants.    Our  first  porter  was  a  venerable  ne- 


gro with  the  mien  and  dignity  of  a  Roman  sen- 
ator, which  means  more  than  the  mien  and 
dignity  of  a  U.  S.  senator. 

It  was  with  some  misgivings  I  thought  of  of- 
fering him  the  usual  honorarium ;  he  might 
feel  insulted,  you  know.  From  force  of  habit, 
however.  I  made  the  tender  and— he  took  it. 
All  in  all,  the  menace,  as  the  French  put  it, 
was  excellent.  Now  I  had  ample  leisure  to 
note  these  important  triHes;  lor  nothing  less 
than  noteworthy  sen-ice  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany could  mitigate  the  tedium  and  yawning 
monotony  of  the  journey.  First  there  was  the 
monotony  of  prairie  towns.  They  are  all  alike, 
have  the  same  commcnplace  architecture,  and 
are  uniformly  uninteresting  ;  not  the  people  in 
"em,  I  don't  mean — they  are  usually  hustlers 
from  Husllerville^ — but  the  towns  themselves 
are  topographically  inane.  Then  there  was 
the  glorious  monotony  of  Nebraska  cornfields. 
An  Omaha  man  can  stand  a  good  deal  ol  that 
sort.  Then  came  the  monotony  of  sage  brush 
and  cactus.  For  hundreds  of  dreary  miles  the 
desolate  earth  is  blotched  with  white  and  yel- 
low scales,  a  sort  of  alkaline  leprosy.  Then 
there  W'a5  the  monotony  of  clinking  rails,  of 
reading,  of  sitting  down,  of  standing  up,  ol 
doing  nothing,  ol  things  in  general.  Lord  \ 
Lord  !  What  did  I  not  resort  to  for  divertise- 
ment  1  I  cornered  my  fellow  man  in  the  smok- 
ing room  and  smoked  at  him,  and  Ihrough 
him,  and  around  him  ;  and  asked  his  opinion 
of  politics  and  religion  and  crops  and  steam- 
boats. I  ale  three  perfunctory  meals  a  day 
just  to  explore  side  dishes  with  a  fork.  I  had 
the  Roman  senator  fetch  me  pillows  and  take 
'em  away  again.  I  stooil  on  Ihe  rear  platform 
with  a  man  with  whiskers  and  listened  to  the 
wild  seotian  music  as  the  wind  blew  through 
them.  And  then  I  would  come  back  to  my 
seal  and  read,  and  read,  until  my  spectacles 
bulged  out  of  their  sockets.  And  then — and 
then— 

But  I  woke  up  one  morning  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  was  driven  to  "The  Knutsford," 

"  The  Knutsford  "  is  the  awful  name  of  an 
otherwise  tip-top  hotel  recently  completed.  It 
is  a  six-story  stone  structure,  very  comlortably 
equipped,  and  is  really  an  Omaha  institution. 
It  was  planned  by  Omaha  architects,  built  by 
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Omaha  contractors  and  owned  principally  by 
Wendell  Benson,  an  Omaha  capitalist.  If 
these  gentlemen  would  lorm  a  like  conspiracy 
in  be h at r  of  Omaha,  all  would  be  forgiven. 

Salt  Lake  is  a  beautiful  city.  God  never 
painted  a  prettier  landscape  than  that  seen 
from  the  crcsl  of  Capiial  Hill.  The  Wasatch 
range  forms  a  perpendicular  horizon,  serrated 
and  irregular,  the  black  stripes  showing  on  the 
mountain  sides  being  in  fact  the  mouths  of 
yawning  canons.  One  old  peak  looms  up  with 
a  dab  of  snow  on  his  crown,  which  he  wears 
jauntily  lo  one  side,  like  a  night  cap  put  on 
awrj.  In  the  distance  the  great  lake  gleams 
and  glimmers  in  the  sun,  loo  beautiful  to  be 
real,  giving  to  the  picture  all  the  mystic  radi- 
ance of  a  mirage.  You  can  mark  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  river  Jordan  by  the  green  ribbon  of 
vegetation  along  the  banks.  Below  you  lies 
the  quaint  old  city,  its  unique  architecture 
showing  through  the  foliage,  which,  in  spite  ol 
gentile  enterprise,  still  shadows  the  streets,  and 
forms,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  city's  chief  at- 
tractions. 

Of  course  I  did  the  town  ;  in  a  decorous,  not 
decorative,  manner.  As  I  entered  the  taber- 
nacle a  man  whose  face  had  all  the  sanctimo- 
nious lechery  of  the  Mormon  elder  you  read 
about,  was  saying  to  a  pale  youth,  a  tourist 
like  myself: 

"  The  roof  is  a  wooden  truss,  and  is  the 
largest  roof  of  the  kind  in  the  world." 

■'  Is  it,  indeed  ?  "  said  the  tourist.  (I  find  that 
tourists  are  expected  to  make  this  remark.) 

"  The  organ  which  stands  before  you  was 
built,  every  pipe  of  ii.  in  Salt  Lake,  and  until 
recently  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world." 

"Was  it,  indeed  ?"  said  the  youth. 

"The  building  is  250  feet  long,  150 feel  wide 
and  eighty  feet  high  on  the  outside,  and  the 
acoustics  are  wonderful." 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  sighed  the  tourist. 

•■If  you  will  walk  to  the  rear  gallery  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  matter." 
Then  observing  me  as  I  entered  the  door  he 
instantly  requested  me  to  remove  my  hat.  I 
apologized  for  any  seeming  irreverence  and 
took  my  stand  with  the  pale  youth  at  a  remote 
end  of  the  building. 


"Now  are  you  ready'  Do  you  hear  me 
whisper  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  sibiia,-;*  breath. 

"  Very  distinctly,"  said  the  pale  youth, 

"I  hold  a  common  pin  two  inches  above  the 
railing.  Tell  me  if  you  hear  it  drop.  There. 
Did  you  hear  it  ? " 

"  Very  distinctly,"  repeated  the  youth. 

'*  Isn't  it  wonderful  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"  Wonderful,  indeed,"  said  the  tourist.  This 
ended  the  performance.  In  truth,  the  building 
struck  me  as  being  more  shabby  than  wonder- 
ful. All  the  furnishings  are  of  the  commonest 
sort— deal  benches,  coarse  matting,  etc. — while 
the  interior  is  destitute  of  decoration.  The 
temple  is  immediately  adjoining.  Its  erection 
was  begun  in  1853,  and  they  are  still  puttering 
away  at  it.  The  material  is  white  granite,  and 
nearly  $2,000,000  have  thus  far  been  expended. 
If  it  were  a  Federal  building  costing  so  much 
with  no  more  to  show  for  it,  the  whole  thing 
would  be  denounced  as  a  job.  The  architec- 
ture is  odd  rather  than  beautiful.  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  spires;  not  extraordinary  or 
peculiar  spires,  but  just  spires.  They  stretch 
up  like  an  extended  hand,  the  fingers  pointing 
in  all  directions.  It  is  said  that  a  tack  means 
the  most  mischief  when  it  points  heavenward, 
and  Mormonism  does  too,  I  reckon. 

The  same  day  I  bathed  in  the  hot  mineral 
springs.  Here  the  water  from  a  natural  hot 
spring  is  conducted  into  a  tank  and  the  tank 
covered  with  a  shed.  In  consideration  of  a 
small  sum  you  are  permitted  to  gasp  in  this 
tank  as  long  as  you  wish,  but  usually  climb  out 
of  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  looking  like  a 
canned  salmon.  When  a  fellow  once  gets 
parboiled  there  may  be  some  fun  connected 
with  the  experience.  But  talking  of  bathing, 
where  is  there  in  the  world  another  Garfield 
Beach  ?  In  reality.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  a  young 
ocean  which  is  lost,  strayed  or  stolen,  and  finds 
itself  in  the  absurd  predicament  of  being  with- 
out a  tide,  or  a  fish,  or  any  of  the  prerogatives 
of  an  ocean,  and  too  far  from  home  ever  to  get 
back.  Neptune  must  have  used  it  for  a  salt 
cellar,  for  never  was  there  anything  half  so  salt. 
Lot's  better  half  was  simply  fresh  compared 
with  it.  Think  of  bathing  in  a  liquid  that  has 
the  laving  properties  of  water  and  the  density 
ot  quicksilver  '.     You  can't  sink  in  it;  I  know. 
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for  1  tried  it.  But  you  can  strangle  in  it;  I 
know  this  also,  for  I  tried  it.  If  one  were  so 
disposed  he  might  select  some  good,  soft  wave, 
draw  his  knees  up  under  his  chin,  clasp  his 
hands  round  them  and  sit  there  for  a  week, 
having  his  meals  brought  to  him.  It  is  worth 
a  trip  across  the  continent  only  to  bathe  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

One  day  I  went  in  company  with  Nat  Brig- 
ham  and  Wendell  Benson  to  visit  the  Ontario 
Mine  at  Park  City.  By  visit  I  mean  that  we 
were  put  into  a  bird  cage  and  lowered  fifteen 
hundred  feet  under  ground.  The  sensation 
produced  is  worthy  of  description,  but  is  really 
better  imagined  than  described.  Conjure  up 
all  the  chilly,  clammy,  creepy,  oozy,  uncanny 
things  you  can  think  of.  and  clothe  them  in 
Cimmerian  darkness,  and  there  you  have  it. 
As  well  explore  Tartarus  with  a  tallow  candle. 

Not  the  least  pleasurable  of  my  recollections 
of  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  acquaintance  I  formed 
with  Maurice  Barrymore.  The  Palmer  Com- 
pany were  playing  an  engagement  and  were 
stopping  at  the  Knutstord.  The  newspapers 
lauded  Barrymore  to  the  skies,  and  such  of  the 
company  as  I  talked  to  seemed  quite  as  enthu- 
siastic. I  finally  asked  one  of  them  (a  Mr. 
Harris)  what  there  was  about  Barrymore  that 
all  the  newspapers  and  actors  conspire  to  praise 
him. 

"Well,  now,  that's  easily  explained,"  said 
Harris.  "  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  good 
actor;  in  the  next  place,  he  is  one  of  the  loveli- 
est, noblest,  dearest  fellows  in  the  world. 
Then,  too,  he  can  whip  any  man  of  his  inches 
in  the  country;  and  finally,  he  gets  off  more 
6on  mots  in  a  day  than  would  run  a  humorous 
paper  for  i 


"So? 


For 


Harris  scratched  his  head  with  a  rumi- 
nating forefinger  and  then  said:  "You  know 
when  Barry  goes  into  the  Hoffman  House  cafS 
he  is  at  once  the  centre  of  a  coterie  of  gentle- 
men like  Nym  Crinkle,  Howard,  and  fellows  of 
that  ilk.  Not  long  since  an  English  lordling 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  party,  and  he  was 
giving  America  particular  hades — a  regular 
Dickens  and  Kipling  excoriation.  Oh  !  it  was 
a  bloody,  blawsted,  nawsty  c.iuntry,  y'  knaw. 
'  Why,  y'cawnt  even  spell, 'said  he.  •  L-a-h-o-r — 


that's  a  nice  way  to  spell  labour,  isn't  it? 
H-o-n-o-r — that's  a  nice  way  to  spell  honour, 
isn't  it  ? '  And  he  glared  at  Barry  as  though 
he  were  personally  responsible  for  the  orthog- 
raphy of  his  country.  Barry  glared  back  at 
him  for  a  minute  and  then  drawled: 

"  '  You  are  right,  my  friend;  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  labor  and  honor  '  U '  don't 

That  night,  after  the  theater,  I  suggested  to 
Barrymore  and  Harris  that  I  had  a  box  of 
cigars  in  my  room,  and  they  had  belter  come 
up  and  talk  awhile.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  6  o'clock  the  next  morning  found 
us  still  talking.  After  this  set-to  I  am  willing 
to  concede  that  Barrymore  is  all  his  friends 
claim  htm  to  be. 

From  Salt  Lake  I  retraced  my  way  to  Poca- 
tello  to  take  the  Utah  Northern,  en  route  to 
Yellowstone  Park.  Bound  for  the  same  place 
was  Judge  Anthony,  of  Chicago,  whom  it  would 
have  given  me  much  pleasure  to  have  accom- 
panied; but  he  had  his  ideas  of  getting  into  the 
park  and  I  had  mine,  so  we  separated  at  Beaver 
Caflon.  There  was  also  on  board  a  young 
Jewess,  in  the  night  of  whose  eyes  there  twin- 
kled a  starry  radiance.  She  said  she  lived  at 
Butte,  Mont. 

"  And  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  from  Omaha." 

"Omaha!"  she  cried,  "Are  not  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Omaha  sometimes  called  Oma- 
hogs?" 

"Yes,  madam;  a  most  calumnious  epi- 
thet. Now  it  would  be  infinitely  more  appro- 
priate," and  here  I  gave  her  a  concentrated 
glance  out  of  the  left  window  of  my  specta- 
cles. "  if  the  ladies  of  Butte  were  sometimes 
called  Beauties."  She  blushed  and  that's  all 
she  said.  But  didn't  Omaha  do  the  coals  of 
fire  racket  in  great  shape  ? 

This  is  perhaps  a  good  time  to  remark  that, 
until  the  Union  Pacific  company  grow  wise 
enough  to  build  up  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  park,  the  only  convenient  way  of  getting 
into  it  is  .via  Livingstone  and  Cinnabar.  Judge 
Anthony  had  derived  this  information  from 
some  sotirce  and  acted  upon  it.  1  was  too 
loyal  to  Ben  Barrow's  literature,  and  got  ofT  at 
Beaver  Cafion.    The  only  other  person  to  do 
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SO  was  a  farmer  from  Texas.  As  I  stood  sizing 
him  up  I  confess  that  the  prospect  of  having 
him  as  a  vade  mecum  for  the  week  to  come 
was  anything  but  alluring.  He  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  Texas  and  had  had  no  school  ad- 
vantages whatever.     His  voice  was  a  cross  be- 

drawl,  and  came  some- 
where from  the  top  of 
his  head.     He  always 
pronounced    "er' 
"ah,"  and  had  certain 
peculiarities  of  dress 
not  at  all  fashionable. 
He  had  acquired  some 
money,  by  what  Geo. 
Ellliott  calls  ihe  nega- 
tive process  of  saving, 
and  was  spending  it 
judiciously  in  travel. 
Further  acquaintance, 
however,  proved  him 
to   be  a  big-hearted, 
honest  gentleman,  and 
I    would    not    take   a 
good  deal  for  the  fun 
1  have  had  with  him, 
and  often  at  his  ex  pen  si 
One  hundred  mites'  si 
in  less  than  two  days 
park.     Now  God  was  it 
he  fashioned  Yellowstoi 
tiful,  and  it  is  horrible, 
fantastical,     Everythinj 
thing  else  in  the  world, 
ory  a  sort  of  cross  belw( 
mare,  a  confused  blem 

and  the  Inferno.  The  route  via  Beaver  Cation 
lands  you  in  media  res,  that  is  to  say,  in  Fire 
Hole  Basin,  the  home  of  the  geyser  and  the 
paint  pots.  Here  the  Fire  Hole  River,  which 
outside  the  park  is  called  the  Madison,  re- 
ceives tribute  from  hundreds  of  hot  springs 
and  scores  of  geysers,  and  rushes  onward  as 
if  anxious  to  escape.  Think  of  a  river,  the  size 
of  the  Pappio  and  ten  times  as  swifl,  the  water 
of  which  is  sissing,  piping  hot.  It  was  Uke 
standing  by  the  river  Styx  expecting  old  Charon 
to  beckon  from  the  other  shore.  Hot  springs 
are  so  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  park  that 
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ihey  soon  lose  their  novelty;  and  yet  the  first 
one  I  saw  I  gazed  into  for  hours,  fascinated  by 

the  nacreous,  iridescent  glow,  "  a  painting  in 
melted  colors,  as  though  heated  below  by  a 
glory  of  mystic  radiance."  And  the  cup  or 
crater  that  contains  a  hot  spring  is  also  beau- 


most  delicate  M«iHin-H  Hm-  Sfwngs, 

pink    to    the 

deepest  blue  or  black.  The  rim  is  formed  by  a 
slow  deposit  through  which  the  waters  trickle 
in  devious  channels,  producing  the  effect  ol 
arabasque  or  vermiculated  carving.  Some- 
times this  deposit  is  heaped  into  a  cone,  as 
in  the  case  of  several  of  the  geysers.  Some- 
times it  takes  the  form  of  terraces,  as  in  the 
Mammoth  Springs,  where  there  are  terraces  of 
magnesia  perhaps  fifty  feet  high  and  covering 
acres  of  territory. 
The  whole  basin  for  miles  around  is  en- 
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crusted  with  a  similar  deposit.  The  earth  re- 
verberates to  your  footsteps.  You  feel  you  are 
treacling  on  eggs,  and  the  impression  is  not 
lessened  when  you  are  inrormed  that  occasion- 
ally people  do  break  through.  Texas,  in  fact, 
had  an  experience  of  the  kind.  We  were  ex- 
ploring alone,  in  pursuance  to  mv  Ei'ggestion 
that  what  we  came  upon  unaccompanied  by  a 
guide  would  have  all  the  charm  of  original  dis- 
covery. Suddenly  I  heard  a  yell  anil  then 
voluminous  oaihs  peculiar  to  the  Lone  Star 
Stale,  uttered,  I  am  bound  to  say,  more  in  ter- 
ror than  in  malediction.  1  turned  about  and 
saw  Texas  floundering  in  a  quagmire.  Fortu- 
nately the  water  was  not  hot  enough  to  burn 
him,  and  the  only  result  was  a  pair  of  wcl  feet. 

The  paint  pots  are  also  a  curious  contrivance. 
Imagine  a  mortar  bed  some  sixty  feel  in  cir- 
cumference, within  which,  in  a  consiani  stale 
of  ebullition,  is  being  mixed  the  "puiiy"  or 
finish  coat  of  plastering,  a  portion  of  which,  in 
one  segment  of  the  bed,  has  been  colored  pink. 
A  rosette-shaped  flower  blossoms  upon  the 
surface,  changes  its  form  a  few  times,  finally 
turns  itself  inside  out  and  explodes  with  a  sul- 
len "  pop."  This  is  going  on  all  over  the  sur- 
face. Occasionally  a  bursting  bubble  sends  up 
a  gobbel  of  mud  to  a  height  of  several  feet. 

The  ladies  never  lire  of  gazing  at  the  phe- 
nomenon and  of  listening  to  the  sweet  familiar 
sound  of  pop,  pop. 

In  the  matter  of  geysers  we  were  ftingularly 
fortunate.  It  was  a  gala  day  with  them.  More 
than  a  dozen  turned  themselves  loose  for  our 
benehi.  including  all  the  most  famous,  except 
the  Lioness  and  Excelsior.  Those  tourists  who 
have  not  been  so  fortunate,  however,  need  not 
be  envious,  for  all  geysers  are  alike,  diffenng 
only  in  magnitude.  A  geyser  in  repose  has 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  hot  spring.  But, 
as  you  look,  the  waters  begin  to  palpitate. 
There  is  a  noise  like  a  respiration.  Suddenly 
the  crater  is  emptied — the  waters  have  been 
sucked  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Anon 
they  reappear,  this  time  nearer  the  top  of  the 
crater.  The  appearing  and  disappearing  busi- 
ness is  kepi  up  for  some  time,  when,  with  an 
indescribable  rush  and  noise,  the  steam  t>ekhes 
forth  and  the  column  of  water  shoots  high  into 
the  air.     I  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  sensation 


all  this  produces  upon  the  beholder.  There  is 
in  everything  wonderful  a  subtle  meaning,  a 
mysterious  something,  an  effluvium,  in  short, 
which  is  only  appreciable  through  the  sense  ol 
feeling,  and  feeling  depends  on  contact.  I  may, 
perhaps,  tell  you  what  a  geyser  in  action  looks- 
like.  First  there  is  the  cloud  of  steam,  which 
serves  as  a  vehicle  or  atmosphere.  It  reels  and 
topples  and  wavers  in  the  wind,  but  rolls  ever 
voluminously  upward.  At  the  core  springs  a 
dark  shadow;  it  is  the  column  of  water.  At  its 
utmostsiretch  this  column  breaks  and  crumbles 
inio  beads,  which  pour  down  over  all  like 
spangled  gauie.  Of  course  it  is  beautiful, 
wondrously  beauti'ul,  and  when  a  rainbow 
gets  tangled  up  in  it,  as  often  happens,  the  ef- 
fect is  absolutely  transcendant. 

My  friend  from  Texas  was  simply  paralyzed 
the  first  lime  a  geyser  went  off.  He  gazed  va- 
cantly around  on  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  as- 
sembled, and  then  solemnly,  almost  reverently, 
exclaimed:  "This  heah  beats  h— 1 1 "  The 
ladies  snickered,  but  a  clergyman  present 
looked  at  him  reprovingly  and  said  very  gently: 
■■  You  are  mistaken,  my  friend,  this  does  not 
beat  the  locality  you  mention.  It  only  approxi- 
mates it;  it  is  an  object  lesson,  a  kindergarten 


■■What  chu'ch  did  you  say  you  belonged 
to  ?  "  asked  Texas. 

We  had  put  in  a  profitable  day,  and  early 
next  morning  were  to  start  for  Yellowstone 
Lake.  Judge  Anthony  had  driven  in  from 
Mammoth  Springs  the  evening  before,  perched 
on  a  kind  of  tally-ho  coach  drawn  by  four 
horses.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  la- 
dies who  had  elected  him  generalissimo  and 
dictatorof  the  party,  and  there  he  sat  a  veri- 
table Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  I  confess  I  envied 
him.  I  offered  to  trade  off  Texas  for  his  batch 
of  ladies,  but  it  was  no  go.  At  daylight  next 
morning  1  bounded  out  of  bed  and,  accoutred 
as  I  was,  rushed  into  the  adjoining  room  to- 
wake  up  Texas. 

■'Hi,there!"  I  shouted,  "wake  up,  Texas  T 
The  little  dickey  birds  are  calling  to  their  mates; 
the  little  flowers  are  smiling  in  the  sun;  the 
little  lambs. are  kicking  up  their  heels;  all  Na- 
ture calls  to  thee — wake  up,  snakes  I  " 

Texas  sat  up  in  bed,  rubbed  his  eyes,  blinked 
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hard  at  me  awhile,  as  though  uncertain  of  my 
sex,  and  then  broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  so  very 
uproarious  that  I  really  felt  embarrassed. 

'■  What  ails  you  f "  1  asked. 

'■  Whah  (ha !  ha  !)  whah  (ho  !  ho  !)  whah  did 
you  get  that  gal's  night  geown  ?  " 

"That  is  my  night  gown,"  I  replied  indig- 
nantly.    "  Don't  you  wear  a  night  gown  ? " 


"  No,  J 


<rl  n 


or  them  things  afore  !  " 

Now,  wasn't  Texas  a  daisy  ? 

On  the  road  to  the  lake  we  paused  to  visit 
the  mud  geyser,  to  my  mind  the  most  horrible 
thing  iiv  existence.  The  mountains  at  this 
point  came  down  almost  lo  the  hank  of  the 
Yellowstone  River.  A  short  distance  up  the 
side  of  one  of  these  mountains  is  a  pit,  possibly 
fifty  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  in  diameter,  (n 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  extending  no  one  knows 
how  far  down,  is  a  bed  of  the  softest,  blackest, 
nastiest  mud  imaginable.  Forever  and  ever 
this  mud  tries  to  choke  up  a  hole,  which,  like 
the  throat  of  some  monster,  yawns  at  you  from 
one  side  of  the  pit,  and  which,  in  a  state  of  re- 
pose, would  be  quite  hidden  from  view.  The 
mud  pours  into  this  throat  an«  is  spewed  out 
again  by  the  monster,  who  groans  as  if  the 
retching  were  not  altogether  painless.  The 
groans  are  accompanied  by  pulTs  of  sulphurous 
steam,  that  might  be  the  fetid  breath  from  the 
monster's  lungs.  (Pardon  me.  i  am  describing 
it  as  it  seems.)  Nothing  discouraged,  the  mud 
rushes  back  into  the  chasm.  You  hear  the 
struggle  for  breath,  the  gagging,  gurgling 
spasm  of  suffocation,  and  then,  with  a  bellow 
of  rage,  the  monster  spurts  the  mud  in  all  di- 
rections—tons of  it  hfted  into  the  air!  The 
spectator  starts  back  in  holy  horror,  but  there 
is  really  no  occasion  lor  alarm.  As  if  the  ex- 
cavation had  been  made  purposely  to  confine 
the  creature  imprisoned  by  it,  the  mud  is  lifted 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  pit,  but  never  over  it. 
And  this  struggle  has  been  going  on  every 
moment  for  centuries  and  is  destined  to  go  on — 
how  long  ?  There  was  a  devilish  fascination 
about  it;  I  was  seized  by  an  impulse  to  jump  in 
and  take  part  in  the  performance,  and  as  a 
ittraclion  had  Texas  hold  me  by  the 
ail.  But  talk  about  the  eternal  punish- 
i  of  mythology — or   theology,    for    that 


matter !  Why,  I  had  rather  be  Sysiphus  and 
roll  a  stone;  a  tumble-bug  and  roll  manure;  a 
chewer  and  roll  a  quid;  a  dude  and  roll  a 
cigarette;  a  Dutchman  and  roll  my  r's — Walla 
Walla  !  1  had  rather  be  a  high-roller  of  most 
any  description  than  spend  eternity  rolling  back 
that  muddy  flux. 

I  had  scarcely  entered  the  hotel  at  Yellow- 
stone Lake  when  I  was  accosted  by  several 
gentlemen  who  remembered  to  have  met  me  in 
Omaha.  One  of  them  proved  to  be  Lieut. 
Hiram  Chittenden,  who  has  in  charge  the  con- 
struction of  roadways  in  the  park.  It  was  a 
fortunate  meeting  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
for  it  led  to  an  invitation  to  join  a  military  party 
on  an  excursion  to  the  "  thumb"  next  day.  I 
should  explain  here,  perhaps,  that  some  person 
with  a  too  vivid  imagination  once  discovered  a 
resemblance  to  a  human  hand  in  the  configura- 
tion of  the  lake.  Two  or  three  of  its  ramifica- 
tions are  marked  "  fingers;  "  one,  shorter  and 
broader  than  the  rest,  is  called  the  "thumb." 
On  the  map  this  thumb  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  hit  with  a  hammer  or  afflicted 
with  a  felon.     It  is  a  gesuine  baseball  thumb. 

The  excursion  was  a  success.  The  trip  in 
Capi.  Water's  steamer  was  delightful,  and  the 
trout  fishing  the  best  in  the  world.  You  can't 
help  catching  fish,  for  the  lake  is  fairly  breath- 
ing with  them.  Now,  Yellowstone  Lake  is  re- 
markable for  several  things.  It  is  beautiful,  to 
begin  with — tranquilly,  rationally,  simply  beau- 
tiful. If,  before  he  got  there,  a  pierson  had  not 
grown  to  expect  things  to  go  up  with  a  loud 
whang,  he  would  be  content  to  sit  down  and 
study  the  picture.  Then,  too,  it  is  the  largest 
lake  in  the  world  having  an  equal  altitude,  t 
have  forgotten  what  its  size  and  altitude  really 
are,  but  am  willing  to  leave  it  lo  any  fair- 
minded  geography.  There  are  occasional  hot 
springs,  particularly  arounil  the  thumb,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  shore.  A  fisherman,  therefore, 
by  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist,  may  haul  in  his 
trout  and  cook  it  on  the  hook.  This  phenome- 
non has  given  rise  to  a  wild  legend  that  the 
lake  has  a  hot  and  cold  stratum  of  water;  that 
fish  are  caught  in  the  cold  or  lower  stratum  and 
are  cooked  in  the  upper,  in  transitu,  as  it 
were;  and  that,  instead  of  catching  live  trout, 
you   really  catch  salmon  already  canned.     I 
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only  mention  this  for  the  sake  of  giving  the 
weight  of  my  name  (for  veracity)  to  its  contra- 
diction.    From  the  lake  to  the  Grand  Cafion 
and  falls  the  road  skirts  the  river,  and  is  about 
the  only  drive  altogether  enjoyable.     Even  this 
trip  would  be  enhanced  if  made  by  boat  down 
the  Yellowstone.     It  was  nearly  sunset  when  I 
leaped  from  the  vehicle,  and,  without  going  iiiio 
the  hotel,  scrambled  down  the  path  leading  to 
the   falls.      A 
huge  rock  pro- 
jects   over    the 
falls,    across 

has  consider- 
ately erected  a 
rude  barrier.  I 
stood  upon  this 
promontory  and 
looked  about 
me.  The  sun 
had  left  the 
gorge,  and  a 
soft,  mysteri- 
ous, crepuscu- 
lar light  bathed 
crag  and  peak. 
Here  was  the 
culmination  ol 
wonders.  Here 
was  the  Itnal, 
ultimate  expres- 
sion  of  the  beau- 
tiful. 1  knew  it 
then,  as  I  stood 
there  with  bated 

breath,      my  a  Gu«™  o.  t,,, 

whole  soul  ex-  """" 

haling  in  unconscious  adoration;  I  know 
it  more  than  ever  now,  as  the  scene  comes 
floating  across  my  memory,  utterly  elTacIng  all 
that  [  have  ever  seen  ol  the  Almighty's  handi- 
craft. I  was  grateful  to  be  alone,  for  no  one, 
except  the  best  beloved,  can  share  the  speech- 
less enthusiasm  of  such  a  moment,  and  then 
only  by  a  fervent  pressure  of  the  hand.  How- 
ever it  was  done,  by  what  divine  alchemy  it 
was  accomplished,  God  only  knows;  but  at 
some  time  a  rainbow  has  shattered  itself  against 
hese  rocks  and  so  been  lithographed.    Think 


of  every  conceivable  color,  and  every  conceiv- 
able shade  of  every  color,  and  then  of  moun- 
tains steeped  in  all  these  colors  from  base  to 
summit!  Not  garish  nor  kaleidoscopic — ah! 
no — and  here  comes  another  mystery.  Softer 
than  the  velvet  on  unformed  antlers,  softer  than 
the  down  on  a  ripened  peach,  soft  as  the  bloom 
on  a  maiden's  cheek,  these  colors  blend  and 
vanish,  deepen  and  fade,  melting  into  each 
other  like  ligh 
in  light. 

The    Grand 
Caflon  is  a  pet 

Joseph  never 
had  such  a  gar- 
has  given  to 
these  chalky 
cliffs.  And 
around  these 
cliffs,  which  jut 
out,  one  beyond 
the  other,  like 
fly-wings  on  a 
stage,  the  river 
rushes  and  coils, 
green  as  a  liz- 
ard. Immedi- 
ately in  front  ol 
me  was  the 
brinkof  the  falls. 
The  waters  here 
divided  into 
three  emerald 
strands,  which 
only    began    to 

«  Grand  CaSos.  ^^^.^      together 

ere  they  blossomed  into  foam  that  flung  itself 
headlong  into  the  abyss.  How  far  did  it  fall? 
I  was  curious  to  know,  and  so,  catching  firm 
hold  of  the  railing,  craned  my  neck  beyond  the 
verge.  Holy  Moses  !  I  started  back,  every 
fibre  trembling  in  affright.  What  had  I  seen  ? 
I  scarcely  know.  It  was  like  gazing  into  the 
burning  bush,  into  the  secret  places  of  the 
earth,  into  the  arcana  of  heaven.  I  remember 
that  it  was  so  high,  so  very  high,  that  my  eyes 
swam  in  their  sockets  and  seemed  to  drop  out 
of  my  head.     It  was  so  white,  so  very  white, 
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Ihat  it  seemed  itself  a  source  of  lighi.  1  saw 
an  eagle  poised  midway  in  the  air — ihin]<  of  it ! 
Higher  than  the  eagles  I  But  that  is  nothing. 
Out  near  Inspiration  Point  there  is  an  eagle's 
eyrie  so  far  below  that  you  have  to  take  glasses 
to  count  the  young-  ones  in  the  nest 

We  did  not  visit  the  petrified  forest,  because 
it  is  only  accessible  on  foot  or  horseback.  I 
regretted  it,  too,  lor  Texas  had  somehow 
learned  that  in  this  forest  there  is  a  petrified 
tree,  on  which  there  is  a  petrified  limb,  on 
which  there  is  a  petrified  bird  singing  a  petri- 
fied song. 

Now,  before  quilling  the  park  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  things  in  general.  The 
present  mode  of  locomotion  through  the  park 
is  irksome  and  monotonous.  To  drive  thirty 
or  forty  miles  each  day  and  spend  the  few  re- 
maining hours  of  sunlight  in  climbing  around. 
is  too  much  like  sawing  wood — a  pastime  for 
which  most  of  os  have  an  instinctive  disrelish. 
It  is  too  slow  one  way  and  too  rapid  another. 
You  are  not  given  enough  time  at  points  of  in- 
terest, most  of  the  time  being  squandered  in 
getting  there.  The  general  scenery  does  not 
compensate  for  this  drudgery.  The  mountains 
are  not  so  very  high,  and  few  of  the  passes  are 
strikingly  picturesque.  To  be  sure  there  is  a 
dense  growth  of  timber,  but  it  is  all  of  the 
scrub  pine  variety;  too  much  like  telegraph 
poles  Co  be  pleasing  and  too  toothpicky  to  be 
umbrageous.  Besides,  a  coach  and  four  is  ex- 
pensive. I  fully  appreciate  the  solicitude  Of 
our  government  to  keep  out  steam  cars  and  to 
preserve  the  primeval  appearance  of  things, 
but  an  electric  moior  line  is  no  more  civilized, 
and  not  half  so  fashionable  (making  fashion 
the  gauge  of  civili7ation)  as  a  tallyho  coach. 
Electric  locomotion  would  be  noiseless,  rapid, 
cheap  and  entirely  practical.  1  was  glad  to 
hear  Lieutenant  Chittenden  say,  after  all  his 
experience  in  the  park,  that  he  was  entirely  of 
my  opinion  and  had  already  determined  to  em- 
body the  idea  in  his  report  to  Congress.  His 
opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  that  of  Captain 
Anderson.  I  wish  also  to  record  another  kick. 
Except  at  Mammoth  Springs  the  hoiel  fare  is 
wretched  ;  canned  milk,  canned  soup,  canned 
meat,  canned  beans,  canned  fruit,  canned 
everything  !    And  for  this  you  pay  $4  per  day. 


The  excuse  is  that  transportation  costs  so  much, 
which  is  another  reason  to  cheapen  transporta- 

Kick  number  three.  The  legislation  for  the- 
park  is  all  in  the  interest  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific. Any  tourist  can  see  that  with  half  an 
eye.  It  was  even  hinted  to  me  that  the  park- 
appropriation  bills  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  attorneys,  who  designated  in 
the  bills  where  and  how  the  money  was  to  be- 
expended.  Recently  twenty  miles  were  added 
to  the  park  on  the  south,  not  because  there  is. 
anything  in  the  new  territory  worth  seeing, 
but  because  it  puts  the  Union  PaciRc  Railway 
twenty  miles  further  off  from  the  main  features- 
of  interest,  i  don't  know  why  I  should  com- 
plain of  this,  except  as  I  am  more  interested  in 
the  Union  Pacific  than  in  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Now,  the  wonders  of  the 
Yellowstone  should  come  to  the  beholder  in  a 
grand  crescendo,  commencing  at  the  most 
usual  and  ending  with  the  most  unusual  phe- 
nomena. Here  is  a  programme  that  would 
be  perfectly  ideal,  and  particularly  Union  Pa- 
cificish:  Enter  the  park  from  the  south.  Have 
an  electric  car  meet  you  at  the  southern  bound- 
ary and  land  you  at  the  "  thumb"  of  Yellow- 
stone Lake.  Take  the  steamer  and  explore  the 
lake.  Descend  by  boat  to  the  falls;  from  the 
falls  take  a  motor  to  the  petrified  forest;  thence 
to  the  Mammoth  Spring?!;  thence  to  Geyser 
Basin;  thence  back  to  the  lake,  where  you 
would  relish  spending  a  week  thinking  over  all 
you  had  seen. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Shoshone  Falls.  Here 
is  another  of  the  world's  greatest  wonders- 
about  which  the  Union  Pacific  brags  a  good 
deal  but  is  too  indolent  to  spend  a  few  dollars. 
to  get  you  there  conveniently.  It  involves  a 
stage  ride  of  thirty  miles  through  volcanic  rock 
and  sage  brush.  In  the  day  lime  this  ride  is- 
blistering  and  dusty,  and  in  the  night  time  it  is. 
lonesome  and  dusty.  We  arrived  at  the  village- 
of  Shoshone  one  night  at  10  o'clock,  and, 
through  my  insistence,  took  the  stage  at  once 
for  the  falls,  1  had  been  put  on  to  this  and 
several  other  schemes  by  a  Mr.  Lee,  whom  I 
had  casually  met  on  the  train,  and  who  for 
years  had  been  general  Western  passenger- 
agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  road.    Beside  Texas- 
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and  myself  the  only  other  passengers  were  an      driver.    The  night  was  gorgeous,  the  air  just 
old  gentleman,  who  owned  a  farm  in  the  vicin-      nipping  enough  to  make  the  prospect  of  a  warm 

bed  very  beguiling.  Who 
could  help  singing  on  such 
a  night .'  Gad  !  1  bellowed 
to  ihe  top  of  my  lungs  as 
we  bowled  along,  until  the 
wolves  caught  up  the  re- 
frain like  an  antiphonal 
choir.  Finally  my  nose  got 
cold  and  I  lit  a  cigar  to 
warm  i(.  Our  driver  was 
a  most  extraordinary 
young  man— that  is  to  say, 
most  exemplary,  which  is 
always  extraordinary  in  a 
stage  driver.  1  offered  him 
a  cigar,  which  he  declined 
with  thanks,  I  then  offered 
him  my  flask,  which  he 
likewise  declined.  "  Don't 
you  drink  or  smoke  either?" 
1  asked.  No,  he  did  not. 
He  had  done  both  until  two 
years  ago,  when  he  con- 
cluded 10  knock  off,  and 
had  stuck  to  his  resolution 
with  no  seeming  effort. 
"  Young  man,"  I  cried, 
gazing  admiringly  at  him 
in  the  dark,  "I  wish  you 
would  leach  me  how  to 
e  like  that !  "  At  the  crest  of 
1 1  dismounted  and  stumbled 
in  arm.  Under  these  cir- 
layedlosing.  "Texas,"  said 
ling.  You  should  have  piped 
with  me  and  the  wolves. 
as,  "  1  am  aeoyote  from  Bit- 
ny  night  to  howl !  "  All  ol 
d  the  young  lady  from  Coun- 

e    precipice  we  came  upon 

ited  between  the  Twin  Falls 

The  water  at  this  point  is 

le  boat  is  guyed  to  several 

Falu  of  the  VELLowsTll^R  ^^jp^  cablcs.  SO  rcally  there  is  no  danger.     But, 

ity,  and  his  niece,  a  young  lady  from  Council      for  all  that,  the  certainty  of  what  would  happen 

Bluffs,  who  was  spending  her  vacation  on  her      in  case  of  accident  makes  the  transfer  full  of 

uncle's  ranch.      I  mounted  the  box  with  the      anxious  interest.    The  hotel  is  not  far  from  the 
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landing,  and  in  a.  lew  moments  we  had  roused 
the  proprietor,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  had 
piled  into  bed — precisely  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Now  the  hotel  is  located  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  falls.  The  mighty  roar  of  waters 
is  all-pervading,  circumambient,  like  an  atmos- 
phere of  sound.  As  I  lay  in  bed,  listening 
through  the  dark,  I  could  catch  a  deeper  tone 
than  the  universal  note  to  which  the  waters 
were  attuned.  It  came  like  the  sullen  boom  of 
far-olT  cannon,  and  seemed  to  reverberate  in 
my  heart  rather  than  in  my  ears.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  heart  of  the  waterfall  calling  to  its  hu- 
man fellow.  There  was  a  rhythmic  throb  that 
shook  the  building  and  rattled  the  window 
sash.  I  could  feel  the  bed  vibrate  beneath  me. 
It  was  great.  It  was  colossal !  I  felt  myself 
grow  to  the  -limits  of  my  environment.  Who 
would  not  be  a  Titan,  rocked  to  sleep  to  a  so 
majestic  lullaby  ? 

After  a  late  breakfast  next  morning  we  sallied 
forth.  Most  everybody  has  seen  Niagara 
Falls.  Well,  as  a  mere  matter  of  comparison, 
Shoshone  Fails  are  much  more  wonderful.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  one  hundred  feet  higher 
than  Niagara.  Then  the  crevasse,  through 
which  the  Snake  River  runs  at  this  point,  is 
one  of  the  grotesquerUs  of  Nature.  A  long 
time  ago  hell  yawned  so  wide  as  to  show  its 
back  teeth;  so  wide,  in  fact,  as  to  get  the  lock- 
jaw. And  this  immutable  agony  is  Shoshone 
Gorge.  It  makes  your  face  ache  just  to  look  at 
it.  Near  (he  falls  is  a  little  grotto  called  Loco- 
motive Cave.  Standing  at  a  particular  angle 
in  it,  you  seem  to  hear  a  locomotive  coming 
toward  you,  choo-choo-ing  at  a  great  rate.  It 
is  a  pretty  grotto,  that  might  be  the  ante- 
chamber of  a  naiad's  palace.  So  it  has  evi- 
dently been  regarded,  for  visitors  have  left  their 
cards  stuck  up  all  over  it.  Of  course  there  are 
some  disagreeable  saws  about  names  appear- 
ing in  public  places.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  this  cave  is  not  a  public  place;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  most  out-of-ihe  way  place.  Beside,  only 
a  visiting  card  is  left,  which  is  no  mutilation. 
I  offer  this  as  an  apologetic  preface  to  the 
further  statement  that  the  name  of  yours  tryly 
may  be  found  on  a  certain  card,  immediately 
beneath  that  of  a  young  lady  from  Council 
Bluffe— but  for  goodness'  sake  don't  tell  my 


There  may  be  some  one  unacquainted  with 
the  (act  that  Shoshone  Falls  are  owned  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Stone  and  the  estate  of  his  late  partner, ' 
Mr.  Charles  E,  Dewey.  How  the  Government 
ever  permitted  these  stupendous  natural  won- 
ders to  pass  into  the  possession  of  private  indi- 
viduals is  beyond  my  comprehension.  But  it  is. 
fair  to  say  that  the  present  owners  have  not  at- 
tempted to  make  money  out  of  their  enterprise, 
and,  indeed,  have  expended  large  sums  with  no 
hope  of  return.  We  put  in  the  whole  day  at 
the  Great  Fall  and  Twin  Falls,  five  miles  above, 
and  I  recall  no  feature  of  my  trip  more  abso- 
lutely enjoyable.  Next  day  we  drove  back  to 
the  station  by  wayofBlueTwin  Lakes.  These 
are  pretty  ponds  of  water,  one  lying  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  other.  There  is  a  constant 
flow  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  lake,  but 
no  apparent  outlet  from  the  latter.  Here  is  a 
mystery.  I  am  quite  willing  it  should  remain 
one. 

I  had  been  advised  to  go  from  the  Dalles  to 
Portland  by  boat.  To  do  this  I  was  obliged  to 
stop  over  Sunday  at  Dalles  City.  I  put  up  at 
the  Umatilla  Hotel.  I  mention  the  name  o( 
this  hotel  chiefly  that  you  may  set  it  in  your 
prayers,  for  if  there  is  anything  needing  pray- 
ing for  more  than  another  (except  it  be  its 
guests)  it  is  the  Umatilla  Hotel.  I  never  sup- 
posed such  cookery  possible.  Eating  is  re- 
duced to  a  necessity;  deglutition  to  a  heroism. 
1  was  told  that  the  other  hotels  were  infinitely 
worse.  While  I  knew  this  to  be  impossible, 
still  it  determined  me  to  cling  to  evils,  etc.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Dalles  was  a  culinary 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  I  was  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  recently  met  the  fate  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  and  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
It  was  at  the  Umatilla  Hotel  the  following 
dramatic  incident  occurred: 

Waiter  (to  guest  of  one  meal's  experience, 
who  is  about  to  seat  himself  at  a  particular 
table)— Hold  on  there,  mister!  That  is  Dr. 
So-and-so's  seat.  He  has  sat  there  for  four 
years. 

Guest — What  \  Has  Dr.  So-and-so  boarded 
at  this  hotel  for  four  years  ? 

Waiter— Thai's  what. 

Guest— Well,  well !  That  knocks  Dr.  Tan- 
ners  record  higher  than  Gilroy's  kite. 

My  stay  at  the  Dalles  was  not  altogether 
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without  benefit,  howesfcr,  for  it  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  gentleman  by  the  name 
ot  Morse,  nephew  of  W.  V..  S.  P.  and  A.  D. 
Morse,  of  Omaha.  We  cottoned  to  each  other 
from  the  start,  and  his  proposition  to  accom- 
pany me  as  far  as  Portland  was  greeted  with 
tumultuous  applause.  Accordingly,  we  boardeil 
the  boat  Sunday  nighl,  and  upon  waiting  up 
Monday  morning  found  ourselves  fairly  under 
way.  The  day  was  just  what  a  day  should  be 
for  jusi  such  an  occasion—a  breezy,  sunny. 


condiiions  can,  at  least,/?*/ the  poetry  of  Na- 
ture, which  is  better  yet." 

"  Right  you  are,  my  sensitive  plant,"  said 
Morse.     "  Have  a  cigar  as  an  aid  to  feeling." 

So  we  smoked  and  were  silent. 

Nearly  every  object  along  the  shores  has  its 
distinguishing  name,  but  blest  if  1  can  remem- 
ber one  of 'em.  I  only  remember  that  it  was 
all  beautiful,  and  that  a  catalogue  of  names 
could  add  nothing  to  theeffect.  On  eitherside 
;  rolled  back,  Ossa  upon  Pelion, 


smily,  happy  day.    We  got  into  the  very  angle 

of  the  prow,  and  dangled  our  legs  over  the 
sides,  and  straddled  the  capstan,  and  lay  on 
our  backs,  and  kicked  up  our  heets.  and  did 
everything  but  stand  on  our  heads.  The  bosom 
of  the  river  had  absorbed  the  sky,  and  we 
seemed  to  float  between  two  tirmaments. 
"  Ah  ! "  sighed  Morse; 

•■  My  «ul  lo-daj 
U  &r  awjiy. 
Sailing  ihe  Veiuvinn  Bay—" 

"Chestnuts;  none  of  that,"  said  I.     "  A  man 
who  cannot  utter  his  own  poetry  under  such 


till  they  culminated  in  snow-clad  peaks  that 
glittered  in  the  distance.  Here  the  grass  and 
flowers  crept  down  a  gentle  slope  to  sec  them- 
selves reflected  in  the  water.  There  a  palisade, 
a  frowning  bastion,  toppled  on  the  verge. 
There  were  granite  parapets  that  no  human 
force  could  escalade,  and  so  they  had  been 
tunneled  to  accommodate  the  railway  trains 
which  whizzed  past  us,  now  and  then,  like  a 
new  variety  ol  comet.  Everything— earth  and 
sky,  air  and  sunshine,  river  and  mountain, 
(lowers  and  snow  caps,  shaggy  rocics  and 
shadowy  forests — it  was  all  a  dream  ofNature, 
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which  only  the  wizard  pencil  of  the  great  DorS 
could  half  interpret. 

A  certain  portion  of  Portland  is  given  over 
to  the  Chinese.  I  attended  a  Chinese  theater 
one  night,  and  since  the  Lord  suffered  me  to 
escape  I  have  resolved  never  to  go  inio  another. 
It  was  the  most  eerie,  leary,  dreary  hole  I  ever 
crawled  oul  of  The  performance  is  as  monot- 
onous as  a  piano  recital,  and  lasts  till  tb?  crack 
o'  doom.  The  singing  (God  save  the  mark !) 
is  accompanied  by  a  fiddle  with  one  string  and 
the  tam-tam  of  a  drum  without  resonance. 
Even  the  dialogue  is  punctuated  by  these  er- 
ratic instrumenis,  which  strike  in  when  you  are 
least  prepared  for  it.  Of  course  the  music  and 
dialogue  are  both  improvised,  for  it  is  incred- 
ible to  believe  that  all  that  gabble  has  been 
written  down  and  laboriously  committed.  The 
audience  interested  me  more  than  the  perform- 
ance. As  I  gaied  around  on  these  dwarfish, 
elfish  creatures,  their  pig  tails  and  shirt  tails 
hanging  down  their  backs,  their  eyes  all  askew, 
twinkling  like  beads,  I  fell  as  though  I  bad 
been  caught  in  a  trap  with  a  lot  of  rats.  Oc- 
casionally their  (aces  would  be  puckered  into  a 
smile  as  inscrutable  as  their  chirography.  I 
wondered  if  the  coquettish  actress  with  the 
eloquent  fan  had  perpetrated  ajoke,  A  Chinese 
joke^ — thinic  of  it ! 

I  spent  several  days  in  Portland,  impatient 
to  begin  my  Alaskan  trip;  for,  unsophisticated 
as  the  confession  stamps  me,  it  was  to  be  my 
first  experience  on  an  ocean  steamer.  At  last 
the  day  dawned — or  rather  the  night  fell — at 
all  events,  the  time  arrived,  and  I  hastened  on 
board  the  good  ship  ("good  ship"  is  a  nautical 
expression,  meaning  steamer)  City  of  MeKico. 
As  I  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  surrounded  by 
my  luggage.  1  accosted  a  young  man  who 
proved  to  be  chambermaid  plenipotentiary,  and 
asked  him  to  conduct  me  to  my  stateroom. 
He  flung  open  the  door  of  a  fair-sized  closet 
that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  any 
housekeeper.  It  had  three  good-sized  shelves, 
as  shelves  go,  and  a  number  of  clothes  hooks. 
Yes,  I  said,  that  closet  would  do  very  nicely;  I 
thought  I  could  manage  to  store  my  bundles 
in  it  and  still  have  room  to  hang  up  my  over- 
coat. Now  would  the  young  man  please  show 
me  the  stateroom  to  which  the  closet  belonged  ? 

"This  is  the  stateroom,"  said  he. 


"  Oh  !  no.  You  don't  mean  it.  Why,  the 
agent  said  I  was  to  have  two  other  room  mates. 
Where  are  they  to  go  ?  " 

"  Right  in  here,"  said  the  steward. 

"Suffering  old  man!"  I  gasped.  "Three 
human  beings  slid  in  on  those  shelves  like 
mummies  in  a  crypt — like  pies  in  an  oven  ?  It 
can't  be  did  ! " 

Now  I  remember  when  Fred  Nye  edited  a 
column  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  called 
"The  Public  Fountain,"  I  once  called  at  his 
sanctum  purposely  to  remark  that  it  was  very 
appropriate  for  a  fountain  to  be  run  by  a  squirt, 
but  the  joke  was  all  knocked  out  of  me  when  I 
opened  the  door. 

"  Why,  Fred,  these  are  awfully  small  quar- 
ters," I  said. 

"Quarters!"  growled  Fred,  "these  are  not 
quarters;  they  are  only  eighths." 

And  yet  Fred's  eighths  were  as  space  to  an 
ant  hole  compared  to  my  stateroom.  But  what 
is  life  but  adaptation  to  environment  ?  So  I 
adapted. 

From  Portlaid  to  Tacoma  iryself  a' d  a 
party  from  Galen  >,  111.,  were  the  only  pass,-n- 
geis.  Here  we  were  joined  by  numeroi  s 
others,  incl'^din.;  mv  fellow  sardines,  to  whom 
I  extended  the  hospitiility  of  the  si  te  oom. 
Th  re  were  eighty  of  us  in  all,  some  of  us  ce- 
lebri.ies,  some  of  us  no  lentities,  all  of  us  good- 
natured  and  resolve^l  to  please.  It  was  an 
idea  commonwealth.  When  5h,ikespeiire 
wrote.  "Strange  that  our  blo'irs  of  col  ir, 
weight,  and — and — something  poured  all  to- 
gether would  quite  confound  distinction,  y  t 
stand  'ff  in  differences  so  mighty"— h^  had 
not  seen  us.  There  was  not  a  i  lood  amongst 
us  wan  ed  to  stand  off.  The  h  ad  steward 
was  the  only  person  whom  we  tried  to  stand 
off,  and  I  im  only  (or  cigars.  Now  the  inspir- 
ing cause  of  all  th  s  concord  was  Captain  J.  C. 
Hunter,  whose  affibility  is  only  matched  by 
his  discipline;  whose  truly  Christian  benevo- 
lence is  only  eijualled  by  his  truly  heathen  pro- 
fanity— one  of  the  grandest,  gruffest,  jolliest 
fellows  in  the  world.  We  told  him  so,  too.  be- 
fore we  quit  him,  and  put  our  opinion  in  writ- 
ing, and  backed  it  up  with  a  substantial  re- 

If  Alaska  lingers  in  my  memory  as  some- 
thing more  than  "  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like 
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smell,"  il  ii  owing  altogether  to  the  happy  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  studied  it.     I  have 

seen  2, 2CO  miles  of  its  coast  and  not  a  single 
featuie  to  attract  immigration  and  pennanent 
settlement.  The  killing  of  seals  lasts  but  a 
-ihort  time  each  year;  the  catching  and  can- 
ning of  salmon  only  a  season,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Treadwell  Mine  on  L'ouglas  Island, 
there  have  been  no  mineral  dis  overies  wo  th 
developing.  As  for  the  Indians,  those  squat, 
long-armed,  bow-legged,  blear-eyed  consump- 
tives, they  are  so  wedded  to  putrid  lish  that  to 
put  them  on  a  Christian  diet  is  equivalent  to 
manslaughter.  No  sooner  are  they  nicely  civ- 
ilized than  they  up  and  die.  If  there  are  any 
portions  of  Alaska  fit  for  agriculture  nobody 
seems  to  know  where.  It  would  be  worth  the 
while  oi  our  government  to  offer  proper  induce- 
ments to  experiments  in  this  line.  But  thus 
far  the  policy  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
unfortunate,  not  to  say  idiotic.  For  instance, 
the  general  land  laws  relating  to  homestead 
and  preemption  have  not  been  extended  to 
Alaska,  although  the  citizens  of  the  territory 
have  been  clamoring  for  them.  Now,  were  it 
left  to  me,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  if  any- 
body wants  to  become  the  unhappy  owner  of 
Alaska  soil,  for  Heaven's  sake  let  him  ! 

It  rains  here,  I  should  judge,  most  of  the 
time.  I  do  not  think  we  saw  forty-eight  hours 
of  uninterrupted  sun.^hine.  I  asked  an  old- 
timer  if  this  was  their  rainy  season. 

"  Uh.  no,  not  pertikly,"  said  .  e. 

"Well,  then,  what  month  does  it  rain  the 

"Well,  I  guess  maybe  Febu-ary.  It  only 
has  twentv-cight  days." 

The  clouds  are  so  soggy  and  discouraged 
that  they  have  ceased  trying  to  soar  upward 
and  simply  roll  on  the  ground.  This  thing  of 
having  clouds  kicking  around  under  foot,  in 
the  way  of  pedestrians,  is  quite  annoying.  I 
shall  never  envy  an  angel  and  his  nimbus 
again  ;  it  merely  means  a  cold  in  the  head. 
However,  when  a  person  once  becomes  accli- 
mated, that  is  to  say,  when  his  web  feet  have 
fully  developed,  he  can  paddle  around  and  see 
a  good  deal  to  interest  him.  I  have  already 
described  the  trip  from  the  Dalles  to  Portland. 
Well,  the  scenery  from  Victoria  to  Chilcat  is 


but  a  repetition  of  a  trip  down  the  Columbia. 
It  b  a  superlative  beauty  which  almost  grows 
monotonous.  Seldom,  if  ever,  are  we  out  of 
sight  of  land.  Often  we  squeeze  through  nar- 
rows within  a  stone's  throw  of  either  bank. 
Our  two  English  ladies,  who  spent  last  season 
in  Norway,  say  the  archi,  elago'  reminds  them 
very  much  of  the  fijords.  Now,  I  had  always 
imagined  that  (he  distinctive  feature  of  a  fijord 
was  the  letter  j,  and  am  pleased  to  have  more 
definite  Ideas  on  the  subject. 

I  refra:n  from  describing  Tacoma,  or  Seattle, 
or  even  Victoria,  though  there  are  some  pecu- 
liarly British  traits  about  the  latter  place  which 
give  it  a  sort  of  interest  to  a  foreigner.  Na- 
naimo  is  also  too  <  ivilized  to  be  interesting. 
There  are  magnificent  coa!  mines  here  which 
are  being  amply  developed. 

The  real  object  of  the  trip  begins  lo  he  real- 
ized at  Wrangle.  Here  you  can  see  any  num- 
ber of  natives  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
wretchedness  and  squalor,  and  in  every  stage 
of  sore-eyed,  weak-lunged,  bandy-legged,  de- 
lightful barbarism.  The  women  blacken  their 
faces  and  wear  fish  bones  in  their  visages. 
The  men  live  mostly  in  their  canoes  and  catch 
salmon  with  spears.  Their  huts  reek  with 
lilih  and  vermin,  and  an  unusual  noise,  such 
as  a  steam  whistle,  calls  forth  a  latent  popula- 
tion of  wolfish-looking  dogs,  thai  howl  dismally 
in  unison.  There  are  also  genuine  toiem  poles 
at  Wrangle.  It  was  the  word  "  totem."  I  think, 
which  induced  me  to  go  to  Alaska.  What 
thare  is  in  the  word  to  arouse  an  insatiable  cu- 
riosity I  have  not  even  yet  discovered.  But 
having  incidentally  heard  that  there  was  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  a  people  who  had  a  totem 
pole,  I  knew  that  life  would  be  unendurable 
until  I  had  not  only  seen  the  people,  but  be- 
held the  pole. 

This  particular  purpose  of  my  existence  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  I  can  truthfully  say 
that,  like  most  other  sordid  objects  in  life,  the 
totem  pole  is  a  fraud. 

What  is  a  totem  pole  ?  It  is  easily  described. 
A  log.  perhaps  fifty  feet  long  and  two  feet  in 
diameter,  is  simply  taken  and  carved  into  de- 
signs grotesque  enough  to  make  a  Chinese  god 
resign  his  office.  These  designs  represent  all 
kinds  of  animals,  and  all  sorts  of  faces,  in  all 
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sorts  of  distortions.  When  it  is  made  as  hid- 
eous as  a  benighted  imaginaliun  can  well  ac- 
complish, it  is  taken  by  the  delighted  owner 
and  stood  up  before  his  front  door.  Those  at 
Wrangle  bore  evidence  of  having  once  been 
painted.  What  is  a  totem  pole  for  ?  That  is 
more  difficult  to  ascertain.  What  is  anything 
for  in  this  vale  ol  tears  ?  We  all  of  us  struggle 
along  with  rathef'  vague  notions  as  to  aim  or 
goal,  and  such  objects  as  we  attain  to  seem 
inadequate  to  the  eflort  put  forth  to  grasp  them. 


plume  after  the  manner  of  the  North  American 
Indian,  such  as  Young-man-alraid-of-his- 
mother-in-law,  but  the  name  of  some  animal, 
such  as  wolf,  bear,  whale,  fox,  deer.  If  a  fox 
should  marry  into  the  family  ol  a  wolf  the  to- 
tem pole  would  record  the  fact.  Now  if  a  bear 
should  marry  a  whale  and  they  should  beget  a 
liiile  menagerie  of  their  own,  I  really  do  not 
know  whai  would  happen. 

Yes,  gentle  reader,  lor  the  sake  of  flaunting 
a  wooden  nightmare  in  his  front  yard  the  for- 


Does  not  experience,  as  well  as  religion,  teach 
IIS  that  all  worldly  objects  are  simply  fads,  foi- 
bles, baubles,  kickshaws — totem  poles  ?  To 
the  aboriginal  mind  totem  poles  represented 
an  aspiration  in  Ufe.  Only  the  aristocracy 
could  alTord  them,  and  it  is  not  altogether  a 
heathen  longing  to  be  one  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. Some  of  us  have  a  genealogical  tree  of 
which  we  are  very  proud.  The  totem  pole  is 
a  genealogical  stump  ;  it  contains  a  family  his- 
tory in  bas-relief.  When  a  man  attained  a  suf- 
ficient prominence  in  his  tribe  he  would  as- 
sume a  name— not  a    hyphenated    noin    de 


mer  Alaskan  would  tug  and  sweat  and  groan 
and  travail,  only  to  die  and  leave  it — a  monu- 
ment to  his  heathenish  fatuity.  See  10  it  that 
thou,  too,  are  not  laying  up  for  thyself  a  totem 
pole. 

We  did  some  shopping  at  Wrangle.  A  na- 
tive would  sell  his  immortal  soul  ifyou  allowed 
him  to  put  his  own  price  on  it,  but  that  price 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  article,  A  "  doyla  "  is  the  smallest 
denomination  in  money  of  which  he  has  any 
conception,  and  I  would  not  give  a  dollar  for  a 
whole  native,  heart,  soul,  gizzard  and  other 
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giblets  thrown  in.  It  is  altogether  useless  to 
cheapen  a  commodity;  you  can  take  it  or  leave 
it— money  is  no  object.  At  Sitka  I  attempted 
to  negotiate  with  Princess  Thorn  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  wooden  fork.  Princess  Thom  is  an 
old  hag  who  is  said  to  have  $5,000  or  S6,ooo  in 
bank  and  five  or  six  husbands  in  stock.  I  ad- 
mired the  carving  on  the  fork  and  was  willing 
to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  it.  but  it  was  no 
go.  I  called  her  attention  to  the  f;ict  that  one 
of  the  tines  was  broken;  still  no  go.  Finally 
one  of  the  party  suggested  that  I  make  lovej  to 
her.  I  acted  on  the  suggestion.  Clasping  my 
bosom  and  rolling  up  my  eyes,  I  assumed  a 
troubadour  attitude  and  offered  her  my  heart 
and  hand  in  exchange  for  the  carving.  I  really 
think  the  old  girl  was  touched — sentimentally, 
that  is;  for  while  she  seemed  quite  willing  to 
add  me  to  her  assortment  of  husliands,  the  fork 
remained  a  purely  business  transaction. 

After  Wrangle,  the  next  stop  of  importance 
was  at  Juneau,  the  metropolis  ol  Alaska. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  work  in  the  Tredwell 
mines  and  stamp  mills,  which  are  located  on 
an  island  immediately  opposite.  They  are  a 
tough-looking  lot  of  citizens.  About  four  miles 
west  of  Juneau  theie  are  placer  mines  of  some 
consequence.  I  selected  a  good,  sloppy,  rainy 
afternoon,  and  walked  out  there  to  investigate 
hydraulic  mining.  This  system  of  mining,  of 
course,  is  not  peculiar  to  Alaska,  so  1  refrain 
from  describing  it.  The  experience,  however, 
was  both  novel  and  instructive,  and  the 
scenery— oh  !  well,  if  I  were  to  describe  all  the 
beautiful  scenery  in  Alaska,  this  letter  would 
be  a  grand  te  deutn. 

At  Kiliisnoo  we  anchored  one  Sunday,  when 
was  presented  the  opportunity  of  paying  my 
respects  to  Kiliisnoo  Jake,  a  local  celebrity  of 
more  than  average  interest.  He  was  formerly 
the  most  savage  of  his  tribe,  but,  having  been 
punctured  with  divers  and  sundry  bullets,  he 
suddenly  concluded  to  become  civilized,  and 
now  hobbles  around,  a  sort  of  animated  arsenal, 
liable  at  any  moment  to  explode.  Formerly, 
also,  he  was  rather  numerously  married,  but, 
having  joined  the  Russian  Catholic  church,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  sort  of  unmarry, 
so  he  put  away  all  his  wives  except  the  young- 
est, whom  he  beats  and  cudgels  with   true 


Christian  ferx'or.  Jake's  idea  of 
like  some  other  folks'  I  know  of, 
He  has  a  most  extensive  wardrobe,  ranging 
from  a  full  military  uniform  to  a  linen  duster. 
These  costumes  he  wears  according  to  caprice, 
and  with  a  lofty  disregard  to  the  weather.  As 
the  boat  hove  to  I  saw  him  upon  the  wharf,  re- 
splendent in  a  plug  hat  and  smoking  jacket.  I 
introduced  myself  as  an  emissary  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  sent  to  do  him 
homage,  and  was  received  with  a  patronizing 
courtesy  that  made  me  feel  how  humble  was 
the  government  I  represented. 

In  due  course  of  time  we  came  to  Sitka,  the 
capital  of  Alaska,  and  by  far  the  point  of  great- 
est interest.  It  is  filled  with  reminders  of  Rus- 
sia's former  ownership.  The  castle  is  a  relic 
of  court  splendor,  and  the  Greek  Church  has 
gold  and  silver  trappings  and  pictures  of  con- 
siderable merit.  It  is  even  claimed  that  one  of 
the  Madonnas  is  a  genuine  Raphael,  valued  at 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Of  course  I  do  not 
believe  that  Raphael  ever  saw  the  picture,  but 
I  paid  fifty  cents  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  it, 
jujt  the  same. 

The  only  approach  toward  society  life  is 
found  in  Sitka.  The  Federal  officials,  including 
naval  officers,  the  teachers  at  the  missions  and 
the  representatives  ol  the  Alaska  Trading 
Company,  have  formed  a  close  corporation,  to 
which  only  those  ofa  certain  mental  and  moral 
culture  are  admitted.  They  really  have  good 
times  and  a  high  order  of  entertainment.  Judge 
Bugbee  and  a  Mr.  Hayden  have  written  a  book 
of  verse  called  "  Alaska  Poems."  1  was  pre- 
sented with  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  and  read 
it  with  much  interest.  The  verses  of  Judge 
Bugbee  have  a  very  musical  jingle  and  are 
quite  humorous,  while  some  of  Hayden's  efforts 
smack  of  the  true  afflatus.  The  missions  here, 
under  the  Presbyterian  board,  are  altogether  the 
most  nourishing  of  any  in  Alaska,  and  have 
accomplished  an  amount  of  good  almost  in- 
cre>.'-ible.  They  have  schools,  and  churches, 
and  hospitals,  and  workshops,  and  a  museum 
of  Alaska  curiosities  well  worth  a  day's  exam- 
ination. The  pupils  were  having  their  usual 
vacation  when  we  arrived,  but  Superintendent 
Kelly  volunteered  to  round  up  as  many  children 
as  possible  that  evening,  if  we  were  sufficiently 
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interested  lo  attend  their  exercises.  Most  of 
us  were  there,  and  the  occasion  was  one  to  be 
remembered.  A  portion  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  an  exhibition  ol  the  siudenis"  ae- 
comphshments^singing,  recitations,  etc.  I 
cannot  say  that  per  se  it  was  very  amusing; 
pigeon  English  seldom  is.  Out.  as  Dr.  John- 
son once  said  of  a  dancing  dog.  "  His  dancing 
is  not  well  or  gracefully  done,  sir.  but  the 
wonder  is  that  it  should  be  clone  at  all,  sir." 


not  remember  what  they  said  ;  in  truth  it  was 
mostly  uttered  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  he 
scarcely  audible.  But  the  soft,  mellow  voices, 
rich  with  passion,  tender  with  pleading,  were 
prayers  in  themselves.  To  what  shall  I  liken 
the  supplications  of  these  lonesome  friendless 
creatures,  the  prayer  of  a  barbarian  to  a 
civilized  God  ?  It  was  like  the  inarticulate 
moan  of  a  stricken  animal  ;  the  trembling  cry 
of  a  ewe  lamb  bleating  for  protection  ;  a  wail 


The  meeting  was  finally  resolved  into  a 
prayer  meeting  conducted  by  the  children 
themselves.  Most  of  us  are  not  partial  to  this 
kind  of  religious  service,  possibly  because  we 
hear  at  them  so  little  of  real  praying.  I  feared 
that  this  one  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  "  perform- 
ance," Had  I  detected  a  suspicion  of  hypoc- 
risy in  the  children's  voices;  had  there  been 
the  faintest  element  of  "show  off"  in  what 
they  said,  or  their  manner  of  saying  it,  my  lip 
would  have  curled  instead  of  trembling.  But 
no,  it  was  all  genuine  and  earnest,  with  atotal 
unconsciousness  of  another's  presence.     I  do 


rom  the  desert ;  a  voice  out  of  the  night.  We 
returned  to  our  boat  thankful  for  the  warm 
spot  that  glowed  in  our  hearts  and  the  moist- 
ure that  suffused  our  eyes.  Is  it  worth  while 
trying  to  redeem  the  Alaskan  ?  Let  that  eve- 
ning at  the  mission  answer  the  question. 

We  stopped  at  various  canneries  before 
heading  for  Glacier  Bay.  These  odoriferous 
institutions  are  numerous,  and  the  aggregate 
output  something  enormous.  Some  of  them, 
notably  at  Wrangle,  are  clean  and  wholesome, 
but  most  of  them  are  filthy  and  smell  to  heaven. 
Whether  the  supply  of  salmon  will  be  uiti- 
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mately  exhausted  seems  to  me  n  grave  ques- 
tion. Either  the  owners  of  these  tisheries  are 
ignorant  of  the  salmon  nature,  or  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica  is  otTiis  base.  I  read  up  on 
salmon  before  I  left  Omaha.  If  I  remember 
my  authority  correctly,  it  claims  a  salmon  was 
originally  a  iroul  that  became  addicted  to  salt 
water,  just  as  the  jolly  tar  does  to  "bilge 
water,'  and  that  this  species  of  intemperance 
had  been  transmitted.  But  that  by  an  irresist- 
ible Instinct  these  overgrown  and  degenerate 
trout  retire  to  Iresh  water  to  spawn.  Now, 
this  proclivity,  this  home-sweet-home  tendency, 
is  well  nigh  thwarted  in  Alaska.  Across  the 
mouth  o(  nearly  every  river  there  isabarrirade 
in  the  shape  of  a  net,  which  prevents  the  fish 
from  gaining  access  to  the  fresh  water.  Beside 
nets,  there  Is  in  use  every  other  device  for 
catching  tish,  the  most  singular  being  the  fish 
wheel,  turned  by  the  current,  into  which  the 
salmon  run  and  are  thrown  upon  the  shores. 
Again,  there  seems  to  me  a  profligate  waste  of 
raw  materia).  In  some  places  the  ground  Is 
strewn  with  fish  that  have  been  caught  and 
cast  away  to  rot.  Here  is  a  matter  which  I 
think  the  Government  would  do  well  to  investi- 
gate. 

One  night  the  captain  announced  that  early 
on  the  morrow  we  ihould  behold  the  great 
Muir  Glacier.  Already  we  had  seen  quantities 
of  ttoating  ice,  and  the  near  prospect  ot  Ice- 
bergs and  glaciers  occasioned  great  excite- 
ment. Now,  (he  word  "glacier"  seems  like 
an  innocent  combination  of  letters,  but  suppose 
you  try  to  pronounce  it.  The  English  ladies 
call  it  glass-ear.  Another  party  spoke  of  it  as 
gia-seer  (long  a).  The  dude  pronounced  it 
glawsher.  The  man  from  Denver  called  it 
glazier.  Others  mentioned  it  as  gla-ci-er,  and 
so  on  through  the  gamut  of  possibilities.  We 
divided  into  factions;  partisanship  ran  high 
and  threatened  the  destruction  of  our  once 
happy  relationship.  It  was  finally  agreed  to 
call  it  anything  we  dum  chose — anything  to 
keep  peace  in  the  family. 

Well,  on  the  morrow  we  saw  the  Muir  gla- 
cier, but  only  at  a  distance.  For  several  hours 
we  were  so  wedged  In  with  ice  that  every  mo- 
ment threatened  annihilation.  As  it  was,  the 
stem  of  the  vessel  was  knocked  off  by  an  ice- 


berg, and  the  Mexico  was  compelled  to  make 
the  balance  of  the  trip  with  a  bandaged  eye 
and  a  bloody  nose,  as  it  were.  To  attempt  to 
proceed  was  suicidal.  So  we  heaved  anchor 
(and  a  sigh  of  relief)  and  made  ofTIn  another 
direction.  But  Captain  Hunter  was  bound  we 
should  see  a  glacier,  and  a  better  one  than 
the  Muir,  so  he  headed  for  Takou  Bay.  Takou 
Glacier  is  not  as  wide  as  the  Muir,  but  Is  nearly 
as  high.  It  has,  moreover,  a  sheer,  ragged 
face  of  Ice  which  the  Muir  has  not.  The  Ice, 
too,  is  absolutely  clean  and  clear,  whereas  Muir 
Glacier  is  more  like  theglaciers  ofSwitzerland— 
a  combination  of  snow  and  mud.  All  this  I 
was  told  and,  indeed,  had  some  opportunities 
for  verifying  with  the  aid  of  a  field  glass.  We 
anchored  within  stone's  throw  of  the  great  wall 
of  ice.  We  beheld  tons  of  it  crack  off  and  drop 
Into  the  sea  with  a  boom  and  a  swash  that 
caused  the  great  hulk  of  the  Mexico  to  dance 
like  a  cockle  shell.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  and  its  rays  seemed  to  be  caught  and 
swallowed  by  the  icebergs  till  their  inwards 
glowed  like  coals  of  lire.  And  the  ice  was  pure 
as  crystal,  ranging  In  color,  through  a  beauti- 
ful chromatic  scale,  from  an  opalescent  baby 
blue  to  the  deepest  indigo.  And  yet  (how  dare 
1  say  it)  1  was  disappointed  in  both  glacier  and 
iceberg.  Of  course  a  solid  chunk  of  ice,  miles 
and  miles  in  extent.  Is  a  big  thing  in  ice,  but  it 
is  not  overawing,  nor  particularly  thrilling. 
Why  is  it?  Probably  because  it  and  the  moun- 
tains are  placed  juxtaposition.  A  mountain  of 
Ice,  too  or  so  feet  high,  does  not  seem  so  much 
of  a  mountain  between  two  elevations  of  earth 
5,000 or  6,000  feet  high;  and  as  for  the  icebergs, 
there  is  so  much  of  them  under  water  that  you 
have  to  bulldoze  your  imagination  a  good  deal 
to  realize  their  ponderosity.  But  I  am  thankful  ' 
to  have  seen  a  glacier  and  an  iceberg;  hereafter 
I  can  smile  serenely  to  myself  when  I  hear 
other  people  lie  about  them. 

Chilcat,  which  is  only  an  Indian  village  with 
a  cannery  attachment,  was  our  northmost  limit, 
and  from  here  we  turned  homeward. 

Whatever  latent  sestheticism  there  is  in  the 
Alaskan  nature  6nds  expression  in  their  canoe. 
It  Is  their  chef-^auvre  itart,  and  they  are 
more  tender  ofit  than  they  are  of  their  children. 
When  not  in  actual  use  It  is  drawn  up  on  the 
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shore  and  covered  with  blankets  to  protect  it  brave  man  to  walk  far  on  such  corkscrew  legs, 
from  sunstroke.  I  was  curious  to  know  how  Tiring  of  one  locality,  they  load  their  house- 
they  fashioned  it  so  symmetrically,  and  pro-  hold  goods,  children,  dogs  and  al!  Into  a  big 
cceded  to  inquire.  Itseems  that  a  log  is  hewn  canoe  and  paddle  ofTto  another  island,  happy 
out  to  the  tiesired  thinness  and,  near  as  may  as  clams  and  twice  as  clammy. 
be,  to  the  desired  paiiern.  The  hollow  is  filled  In  closing,  one  explanation  is  necessary, 
with  water,  into  which  they  heave  stones  This  letter  was  commenced  bona  fide  on  the 
heated  red  hot.  The  water  is  thus  kept  bub-  date  it  bears  teste;  but  my  scribbling  has  been 
bling  till  the  wood  is  thoroughly  steamed,  very  desultory,  and  I  find  myself  again  in  Port- 
when  it  is  shaped  and  fashioned  by  a  process  land,  still  at  it.  This  will  account  for  several 
of  wedging.  Afterward  a  can-ed  prow  and  seeming  anachronisms.  I  might  also  slate  that 
stern  are  fastened  on  with  willow  withes,  and  on  this  trip  I  represented  no  Bureau  of  infor- 
there  you  have  it — a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  mation.  My  object  was  fun  and  recreation, 
forever.  Whai  the  street  car  is  to  acivilian,  or  and  such  knowledge  as  I  picked  up  was  purely 
the  bronco  to  a  cowboy,  such  is  the  canoe  to  incidental,  and,  of  course,  entirely  superficial, 
the  Indian.  These  Indians  do  not  like  to  walk,  And  so — voUa  tout ! 
a.nd   1  do  not  blame  them — it  would  take  a 
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Were  there  ever  days  more  charming,  sum- 
mer haunts  more  satisfying,  skies  so  bright,  sun 
more  genial,  atmosphere  so  pure  ?     Did  moun- 
tain brooklets  ever  run  more  clear  or  hardwood 
forests  wave  their 
fronds    more  win- 
somely?  Wasrir.g- 
ing  call  of  bluejay 
«ver  so  resonant  in 
the    glen?      And 
where  did  molher 
partridge   ever 
brood    her    fledg- 
lings in  glades  so 
undisturbed  ? 

For  ■season  after 
season  it  has  been 
my    blessed    privi- 

nal   buds  and   the 

these  restful  Hamp- 
shire Hills;  and  I 
have  watched  each 
changeful  growth 
develop  onward  to- 
ward maturity  with 
an  interest  that  fell  * 
little  short  of  Druid 
worship  —  deriving 
such  a  sense  of 
abiding  comfort  as 

no    other  spot  on  „  -         ,.-    - 

earth    bestows     on  ^  '   ' 

me.    In  the  spring 

lime  all  the  blue-  '    --   ' 

birds  and  thrushes  /  /  ' 

join     in     carolling  _/- 

forth  the  praises  of 

these,  their  native  ^  Noht»amho> 

haunts ;  the  peep  frogs  in  the  meadow 
chirp  in  unison;  the  bees  take  grateful  wing 
o'er  new-found  flowers,  and  the  skunk  cabbage 
and  fiddle-head  brakes  spring  forth  into  luxuri- 
ant sweep  of  foliage.  U  is  charming !  All 
through  the  joyous  summer  months  the  land- 


scape glows  with  vigorous  life,  and  in  autumn 
the  big,  round,  yellow  harvest  moon  attests  the 
lulfiliment  of  every  golden  promise. 
Last  year  Messrs.  Wade,  Warner  &  Co., 
publishers  of  the 
Hampshire  Coun- 
ty Journal  at 
Northampton. 
Mass.,  issued  a  su- 
perb quarto,  con- 
taining more  than 
four  hundred  pho- 
tographs and  draw- 
ings of  this  inim- 
itable hill  country, 
and  even  so  did  not 
begin  to  exhaust  its 

Every  one  of  its  ex- 
haustive pages  is 
luminous  with 
views  of  mountains, 
valleys,  rivers, 
lakes  and  dells,  and 
with  characteristic 
sketches  of  its  an- 
tiquities and  pre- 
sent activities,  in- 
terspersed with  lo- 
calisms quaint  and 
charming.  From 
this  repertoire  ol 
,  s  typical    transcripts 

■  "^s^,  ^  the  author  of  these 

-■     -  written    lines    has 

^  been       graciously 

permitted  to  select 
the  cuts  which  ac- 
company the  text, 
every  one  ol  which 
embodies  a  touching  appeal  to  the  superlative 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature.     I  dare  say 
that  no  other  area  of  like  extent  can  compare 
with  it  anywhere.    Eden  might  envy  it;  even 
the  primitive  Eden  from  which  our  first  parents 
had  to  be  driven  by  force.     And  yet,  in  these 
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latter  days  of  scramble  for  petf,  these  same  de- 
lectable hills  have  been  voluntarily  abandoned 
by  their  tenants!  Few  remain  to  occupy  or 
possess.  For  a  full  generation  at  least  the 
populations  have  been  dwindling  and  the  old 
homesteads  lapsing  to  decay. 


overgrown  with  thrifty  young  forests,  and  you 
will  often  find  pine  trees  and  tamaracks  ming- 
ling familiarly  with  sturdy  apple  trees  of  doubt- 
ful fruitage;  and  in  June  and  October  the  at- 
tentive car  will  detect  the  muffled  drum  beat  ol 
the  partridge,  which  seems  afar  off  down  the 


Follow  an  old  country  road  in  any  direction 
among  these  hills  in  Northwestern  Massachu- 
setts, and  you  are  sure  to  come  eventually  to 
some  old  ruin,  a  weed-choked  cellar  hole,  or  at 
least  to  a  neglected  orchard  or  a  tumble-down 
stone  wall.    On  either  side  the  old  fields  are 


glen,  but  is  probably  within  the  spruce  copse 
close  at  hand.  Yonder  at  the  cross-roads, 
where  there  is  a  lusty  poplar  grove,  striplings 
of  two  generations  gone  dropped  potatoes  for 
the  hired  man  to  cover,  and  from  the  weathered 
stumps  which  clustered  in  the  clearing  gathered 
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man;  a  wasp's  nest  packed  full  of  juicy  grubs, 
to  be  used  for  bait  for  trout.  Down  in  that 
tangled  ravine  stood  a  busy  satinet  factory,  of 
which  scarcely  one  iron  bolt  or  brace  remains, 
It  would  be  a  good  place  to  fish  for  trout  now, 
were  it  not  for  the  brushwood  completely 
choking  up  the  stream  and  covering  it  out  of 
sight.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  considerable 
patch  of  open  road  there,  where  they  used  to 
stretch  the  heavy  woolen  cloth  on  frames  to  dry 
in  the  open  air,  but  now  even  the  searching 
sunbeams  cannot  penetrate  to    "where    the 


It  hide. 


Butw 


know  the  stream  is 
there  all  the  same, 
for  we  can  detect  its 
muffled  babbling, 
like  the  crooning  of 


noldw 


nthe 


chimney  corner; 
and  perchance,  if  we 
listen  attentively,  we 
may  hear  a  muttered 
tale  of  some  of  the  i'- 
by-gone  years.  Ah ! 
me.  The  old  or- 
chards  which  were 
once  used  for  mow- 
ing now  do  niggard  _^ 
duty     as     pastures, 

while    the    pastures    ■  

themselves  are  over- 
grown with  scrubby 

ferns,  which  conceal  the  multitudes  of  rocks 
and  are  of  no  use  at  all.  Cornfields  and 
garden  patches  have  long  since  grown  to 
jungle,  and  the  birch  saplings  and  beeches  are 
stoutest  where  the  old  cellar  holes  are  deepest. 
Even  the  purple  fire-weed  which  always  fol- 
lowed the  burnt  land  ofthe  clearings  has  totally 
disappeared,  and  its  place  is  usurped  by  the 
dog-wood  and  poison  ivy.  There  has  not  been 
a  new  clearing  for  fifty  years  !  And  the  aggra- 
vating part  of  the  whole  business  is  that  a  vag- 
abond crow,  which  keeps  up  a  bawling  from 
the  top  of  a  neighboring  rampike,  actually  pre- 
sumes to  resent  our  intrusion,  and  wakes  up  a 
whole  colony  of  his  black  imps,  who  join  in  a 
lusty  guffaw  as  they  take  wing.  It  is  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all. 


But  presto  1  It  is  whispered  in  the  woods, 
and  it  is  already  written  on  the  sybilline  leaves, 
that  a  welcome  change  is  coming :  that  the  day 
is  even  now  at  hand  when  the  pilgrim  who  re- 
visits the  home  of  his  forefathers  wiil  no  more 
be  jeered  at  by  the  unpunished  ravishers  ofthe 
corn-patch.  One  by  one  the  wayfarers  who 
went  out  a  full  generation  ago  into  the  West 
and  to  the  metropolitan  centres  to  seek  the  for- 
tunes which  never  could  be  won  at  home,  arc 
returning  to  rehabilitate  their  ancestral  acres 
and  rekindle  the  family  hearthstone  with  life 
and  joy,  A  few 
'^  aged    survivors  are 

yet  alive  to  greet 
them  and  bestow  the 
blessing,  though  the 
bell  of  the  village 
church  tolls  loo  often 
ominously  enough 
for  the  infirm  old  peo- 
ple who  remain  to 
close  each  other's 
eyes  while  (he  breath 
goes  out  with  unsat- 
isfied longings  and 
vain  regrets  for  those 

Would     that    the 
homeward  tide  was 
^C^  setting    stronger. 

•^  Much  true  enjoy- 
ment might  be 
doubly  earned  by  restoring  the  old  places, 
either  for  permanent  or  summer  homes,  paint- 
ing up  the  weathered  houses,  reshingling  the 
barns,  embellishing  the  lawns,  rejuvenating  the 
pasture  lots  and  the  old  fields,  cutting  out  the 
tangle  by  the  roadside,  setting  up  the  tennis 
nets,  and  collecting  the  waters  of  the  errant 
brooks  tor  trout  ponds.  Place  the  old  people 
out  on  the  porch  in  their  easy  chairs  and  let 
them  watch  the  progress  of  the  innovation.  It 
would  be  like  the  development  of  a  new  world 
to  them.  Here  is  present  choice  of  pretty 
houses,  now  tenantless,  for  the  trifling  rent  of 
thirty  dollars  per  year;  or  you  can  buy  the 
house  with  plot  of  ground  outright  for  the  pal- 
try sum  which  the  rich  man  lavishes  on  a  livery 
for  his  coachman  or  an  afternoon  lunch.    Why 
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ollow  the  ignis  fatuus  of  caprice  and  fashicn 
to  inhospitable  parts,  where  envy  and  rivalry 
for  precedence  and  !ove  of  display  are  the  ani- 
mating iffipulses  ?    Here  is  peace  and  rest. 

Are  there  any  localities  in  the  latid  more 
capable  of  embellishment  and  improvement? 
The  whole  region  is  like  a  park,  with  mountain 
views  and  bucolic  scenes  inimitable.  Nature 
has  fashioned  it  with  rounded  lines  of  beauty 
and  presented  it  in  every  coi.ccivable  form  to 


please  the  summer  sojourner.  These  old  hill 
farms  have  commanding  sites.  Very  few  of 
them  lie  in  the  valleys,  because  there  are  no 
valley.4.  Wherever  there  is  a  valley  there  is  a 
ravine  and  a  tumbling  stream,  with  barely 
breadth  enough  for  a  wagon  road,  over  which 
the  interlacing  foliage  forms  an  arch.  Were 
ever  drives  more  shady  or  more  rustic?  As 
we  climb  the  hills  out  of  the  valley  each  foot  of 
altitude  expands  the  view.  Some  ot  the  distant 
mountain  ranges  are  superb.  Directly  below 
lis  is  the  valley  panorama,  with  the  old  mill 
ponds  dwindled  into  pools  and  the  face  of  the 


brook  revealed  at  intervals  through  the  hover* 
ing  alder  bushes.  How  often,  during  [he  past 
fifty  years,  have  i  covered  those  waters  with 
my  casts  of  flies,  and  marked  the  swirl  which 
the  rising  trout  lett  as  they  broke  the  calm  sur- 
face. Only  last  summer  two  thousand  small 
trout  were  taken  from  the  old  Mill  Brook  alone, 
chiefly  by  farmers'  boys  on  rainy  days.  It  is 
astonishing  how  the  little  trout  will  rise  in  the 
turbid  water.  While  the  roil  is  on  they  bite  at 
anything.  They  seem  infaiuaied.  They  seem 
to  lose  their  senses.  But  as  soon  as  the  streams 
run  clear  every  fish  lies  perdu,  and  the  most 
cautious  angler  can  seldom  stir  a  fin.  Some- 
times I  wonder  if  these  mountain  streams  can 
never  become  entirely  barren,  and  often,  when 
one  might  fancy  'hat  the  last  survivor  had  been 
incontinently  lifted  out,  some  exploiter  will 
amble  into  town  with  a  half-pound  trout  or  a 
full  pounder  caught  from  under  a  dam  or  at 
the  head  ol  a  pond. 

Such  ideal  trout  streams  exist  nowhere  else 
in  my  mind.  For  the  most  part  they  have  a 
rugged  aspect,  pitching  over  ledges  and  dykes 
of  trap,  beating  against  perpendicular  walls  of 
slate,  tumbling  over  big  boulders  in  mid-stream 
and  whirling  impetuously  along  with  fretful 
foam  hidden  by  limbs  of  interlacing  trees. 
Occasionally  there  are  still  reaches,  and  at  rare 
intervals  their  course  leads  through  an  open 
meadow,  with  broadening  ponds  where  there 
have  been  mill  sites,  and  deep  pools  in  natural 
excavations.  The  most  romantic  scenery  is  on 
West  Hawley  Brook  and  the  Swift  and  West- 
fiel'l  rivers,  and  a  most  interesting  field  lies 
open  before  the  geologist.  Some  day  I  hope  10 
see  the  streams  of  Hampshire  County  stocked 
and  properly  protected.  With  larger  fish  and 
belter  fishing  the  charms  of  this  whole  region 
would  be  much  enhanced.  Let  us  look  to  our 
interests.  Let  us  jealously  preserve  the  few 
last  remaining  acres  of  our  New  England  hill 
country  and  colonize  them,  not  with  unsympa- 
thetic Scandinavians  and  French-Canadians, 
but  with  summer  cottagers  who  are  proud  to 
recognize  the  kinship  of  the  Yankee  pioneers 
who  peopled  these  delectable  though  rugged 
lands.  Then,  indeed,  in  the  near  future  will 
there  be  dulcet  days  for  the  Hampshire  Hills. 
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Some  of  the  readers  of  The  American  An- 
Oi.ER  may  be  interested  in  a  few  lines  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  An  excellent  season 
for  sea  fish,  as  to  quantity,  has  been  consider- 
ably marred  by  prevalence  of  strong  winds  and 
rough  seas,  especially  when  migratory  fish 
were  most  plentiml. 

With  our  sea  bass  (Lahrax  lupus,  identical 
with  the  European  species)  I  had  fair  sport  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  always  with  light 
rod  and  fine  line,  and  generally  with  single 
gut  and  the  combination  ofsmall  silver  spinner 
and  tish  bait  figured  last  year  in  your  pages. 
Best  take — April  i8 — twenty-six  bass  and  one 
"  aourAh  "  in  two  and  a  half  hours.  Heaviest 
ven   pounds ;   total. 


about  eighty-two  pounds.  June  16  I  had, 
among  other  fish,  a  good  ten-pound  bass, 
which  gave  me  a  lively  bit  of  work  on  single 
gut.  In  June  and  July  we  had  sport  with  the 
beautiful  "aourah,"  of  which  I  send  you  a 
sketch,  not  knowing  the  English  name  of  ibis 
fish,  which  I  take  to  De  Lichia  vadigo.  Kindly 
let  me  know  if  you  recognize  it  as  a  visitor  10 
American  waters.*  The  color  is  bluish  green 
on  back;  belly  bright  silver;  tail  yellowish- 
green  ;  about  twenty  irregular-shaped,  dark 
metallic  markings  along  the  lateral  line  ;  some 
curious  smaller  markings  by  the  base  of  the 
tail,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Arabic  char- 


acters. The  posterior  portion  of  the  belly  is 
often  gold-colored. 

When  quite  fresh  this  fish  has  beautliul  pris- 
matic tints.  The  average  weight  is  about  four 
pounds,  but  I  have  killed  them  up  to  six.  They 
go  in  great  shoals,  are  very  strong,  swift  and 
voracious,  and  are  caught,  like  our  bluefish, 
close  in  the  wake  ol  a  swiftly  rowed  boat,  by  a 
piece  of  while  rag  or  strip  of  bright  fish  skin 
on  a  barbless  hook,  with  a  short  pole  and  a 
wire  line.  [  was  generally  satisfied  with  fewer 
fish,  though  more  sport  than  my  Arab  friends, 
catching  from  five  to  thirteen  of  an  afternoon 
on  light  rod,  fine  reel  line,  double  gut  tackle 
wiih  a  little  white  wire  next  the  hook,  and  a 
"  silver  spinner  "  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
long.  As  the  fish  (ought  hard  and  were  game 
to  the  very  last,  it  was  not  a  bad  substitute  for 
salmon  fishing. 

■  The  year  iBgi  has  been  a  good  one  for  blue- 
fish  (/a  J^/^//).  A  few  were  caught  in  April, 
a  very  unusual  time  for  the  adult  fish,  though 
we  often  get  a  few  youngsters  of  a  pound  or 
two  in  spring.  The  usual  time  for  arrival  of 
Che  big  schools  is  the  end  of  August,  but  this 
year  they  came  at  the  beginning  of  that  month, 
though  during  it  and  .  eptember  there  were 
not  many  sporting  "  rises  "  of  these  gallant  fish, 
but  the  greatest  numbers  and  heaviest  weights 
were  taken  at  anchor  in  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
lathonis,  fishing  close  to  the  bottom,  baiting 
with  cuttle,  squid  or  fish,  and  ■■chumming" 
freely  with  rough  fish.  These  bottom-feeding 
bluefish  have  averaged  nearly  ten  pounds  in 
weight;  my  best  was  eleven  and  a  quarter 
pounds. 

On  the  rods  on  the  surface,  when  they  have 
been  madly  on  the  feed  among  shoals  of  sar- 
dmes,  etc.,  tremendous  execution  has  several 
times  been  done  by  the  time-honored,  and  very 
effective,  moorish  style  of  short,  stout  pole,  six 
teet  of  twisted  brass  wire  attached  to  pole  by 
two  feet  of  stout  cord,  a  powerful  six-inch 
barbless  hook,  figured  in  The  American  An- 
gler lastyear.and  a  long  bait  of  the  bluish-white 
skin  of  the  fish  itself  hung  well  above  the  hook. 
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NOTES  FROM 

I  have  shared  in  hardly  any  of  these  butcher- 
ies, seldom  bein^  lucky  enough  to  be  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

But  here  is  a  fair  example:  My  Triend  R.,  in 
a  big  live-oared  boat,  last  Monday  morning 
(October  5),  after  rowing  over  miles  of  water 
without  meeting  anything,  struclt  a  fine  school 
of  Dluefish  "  mad  on,"and  within  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  he  and  two  of  his  Moors,  with  the 
rods  and  tackle  aforesaid,  jerked  on  board  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  fish,  averaging  close 
on  six  pounds  each,  say  about  half  a  ton  offish 
before  breakfast. 

Same  morning,  going  north  instead  of  south, 
I  worked  hard  for  three  fish,  one  of  which — 
nine  and  a  half  pounds— gave  me  a  splendid 
fight  on  rod  and  reel  for  about  ten  minutes. 

Next  morning  R.  had  a  blank  and  I  was  not 
out,  but  on  Wednesday  morning  the  same 
three  rods  got  eighty-two  bluelish  in  half  an 
hour.  One  or  two  of  the  small,  short-finned 
tunnies  have  recently  been  caught  among  our 
"  blue  "  visitors.  The  bonito,  which  seem  al- 
most "  uncaichable  "  in  these  waters,  have  not 
made  their  appearance  yet. 

One  day  last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
"  discussing  "—in  a  double  sense— Barbary 
bluetish  on  a  beautiful  American  yacht,  the 
"  Uitowana,"  owner  W,  West  Durant,  of  New 
York,  which,  coming  from  the  Azores  and  Ca- 
naries, paid  Mogador  a  brief  visit  and  pro- 
ceeded lo  Portugal  and  Lisbon.  She  is  bound 
on  a  two  years'  cruise  round  the  world. 

To  turn  from  salt  water  to  fresh,  our  little 
river  Wad  Kseb  contains  only  barbel,  eels  and 
tortoises,  but  the  former,  when  sea  lishing  is 
impracticable,  aftord  me  pleasant  sport  on  the 
very  finest  of  tackle,  amid  wild  and  varied 
scenery,  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  many  birds 
and  the  beauty  and  perfume  of  many  charac- 
teristic flowers.  I  carry  gun  as  well  as  rod  on 
these  rambles,  and  get  a  little  wild  fowl  and 
other  shooting. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  stream  near  the  "Iron 
Mountain  '  said  to  contain  trout,  and  must  in- 
vestigate it  some  day.  If  there  really  are  any 
■•  speckled  beauties  "  in  the  said  stream,  which 
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I  doubt,  they  will  probably  turn  out  to  be 
Salmo  {fario)  macrostigma,  which  represent- 
ative of  the  family  has  been  found  in  Algeria, 
also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tetnan,  and  the 
Anjera  Hills  near  Tangier. 

Tourists  in  the  Holy  Land  should  look  out 
for  brook  trout ;  they  have  been  found  in  Pal- 
estine, I  believe  in  Jordan  or  its  afHuents. 

P.  S.— Probably  some  of  your  readers  are 
hunters  ;  if  so  they  may  like  to  hear  of  two 
good  boar  hunts  which  my  friend  R.  enjoyed 
on  two  consecutive  Saturdays,  September  26 
and  October  3. 

On  the  former  occasion  the  boar  was  started 
early  in  the  morning  and  followed  by  R.  on 
foot,  with  native  hunters  and  dogs,  lor  ten 
hours  over  something  like  forty  miles  of  rough 
country  ;  he  finally  turned  at  bay,  wounding 
many  dogs,  and  R.  got  five  shots  at  close  quar- 
ters before  the  old  "tusker"  fell,  after  con- 
stantly charging  and  twice  giving  the  sports- 
man barely  time  to  reload  one  barrel  of  his  iz 
bore  central  fire  before  he  was  upon  him  again. 
The  boar  of  October  3,  a  still  larger  animal, 
was  started  about  5  A.  M.  by  the  river  Fidzi, 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Mogador,  and  not  kilted 
until  5.30  P.  M.,  when  R,  knocked  him  over 
by  a  single  lucky  shot  at  seventy-six  long 
paces,  while  crossing  a  shallow  ford,  the  heavy 
round  ball  cutting  right  through  the  heart. 

This  boar  had  gone  along  most  ol  the  time 
in  a  frightful  temper,  dashing  at  the  dogs  right 
and  left  whenever  he  got  a  chance,  killing  one 
and  wounding  several,  and  once  went  out  of 
his  way  10  charge  and  upset  an  unoffending 
countryman  passing  along  the  road  on  a  don- 
key. The  man's  clothes  were  cut  in  several 
places,  but  he  escaped  with  a  few  bruises  ;  the 
donkey  was  badly  ripped  in  the  belly. 

R.  sent  me  a  leg  of  each  of  the  two  boars  in 
question,  and,  in  spite  of  their  size  and  age, 
the  meat  was  white,  tender  and  well  flavored. 
Perhaps  the  ten  and  twelve  hours  traveling 
had  something  to  do  with  the  tenderness, 

I  have  been  at  several  boar  hunts  with  R., 
but  have  never  seen  such  a  long  pursuit,  either 
by  night  or  day,  as  either  of  the  above. 
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All  your  uckle  o'erlook, 
H«re'i  a  day  worth  a  year's  within;. 
Set  Ihsi  all  Ihingi  be  right, 
For  'lurould  he  ^>iEhI 

So  ran  the  old  song.  With  it  in  mind  tackle 
was  overhauled,  lines  inspected,  Hies  examined, 
defective  leaders,  hooks  and  flies  thrown  out, 
and  new  ones  ordered  preparatory  for  our  sum- 
mer outing.  A  man  wants  his  tackle  in  the 
best  condition  on  the  Nepigon.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1889  a  party  of  five  members  of  the 
Minnesouri  Angling  Club  took  a  car  over  the 
"Soo  Line"  from  Minneapolis  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  We  were,  for  a  few  days,  through  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  that 
road,  virtually  owners  of  the  line  and  boss  of 
all  trains.  Our  car  was  dropped  ofTand  taken 
on  to  trains  at  our  own  sweet  will.  We  spent 
a  delightful  two  weeks.  First  one  stream,  then 
another,  was  fished.  The  lakes  along  the  line 
gave  us  game  bass  and  heavy  pickerel.  We 
caught  many  trout  and  managed  to  eat  ail  we 
caught.  At  every  place  we  stopped  we  were 
gravely  told  that  the  trout  just  at  that  particu- 
lar place  were  not  biting  well  and.  but  few 
could  be  taken  (this  was  not  always  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts),  but  "about  forty  miles  up 
the  road,"  at  Pine  River  or  other  point,  they 
were  taking  "  lots,''  or  "  quite  a  good  deal,  of 
dig  trout."  Our  party,  Messrs.  Lauderdale, 
Andrews  ami  Hilliker.  of  Minneapolis  ;  R.  M, 
Snyder,  of  Kansas  City,  and  myself,  continued 
to  chase  those  big  trout,  which  were  always 
"just  forty  miles  away,"  until  we  ran  them  into 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Soo.  Our  largest  trout 
on  that  trip  was  just  two  pounds,  but  I  am  sat- 
isfied larger  ones  can  be  found  and  taken.  It 
was  a  delightful  trip.  We  took  many  trout, 
and,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  officials  of 
the  road,  we  lacked  for  nothing. 

In  1893  Mr.  Snyder  and  I,  mindful  of  the  last 
year's  experience  and  remembering  that  we 
had  chased  those  big  trout  into  the  lake,  again 
started  after  them.  This  time  we  headed  to 
Port  Arthur  and  were  soon  on  the  Nepigon. 


Having  already  spent  the  greater  part  of  our 
outing  at  the  Minnesouri  Club  House,  in  Min- 
nesota, we  were  limited  as  to  time,  but  man- 
aged to  find  out  (hat  we  were  gradually  oi'er- 
taking  those  "forty-mile"  trout.  The  river 
was  high,  but  many  trout  came  to  our  basket 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  pounds  in 
weight.  With  a  four  and  a  half  pounder  to 
gladden  friend  Snyder  and  a  four-pounder  lor 
myself,  we  again  turned  our  faces  homeward. 
This  season  my  thoughts  again  turned  north- 
ward.    I  was  anxious  to  go 


And  clear  the  cobwebi  Enjin  th?  brain." 

Visions  of  glorious  trout  flitted  through  my 
mind.  The  four-pounder  had  made  me  am- 
bitious, and  I  had  a  faint  hope  that,  by  some 
happy  combination  of  circumstances,  I  might 
be  able  to  attain  the  dignity  of  a  five-pounder. 
I  had  read  of  such  fish,  and  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  terrible  battles  had  with  much 
smaller  trout  by  "Adirondack"  Murray,  and 
the  later  great  struggle  with  one  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
my  blood  would  tingle  as  I  tried  to  imagine 
what  the  struggle  would  be  with  a  five-pounder 
in  swift  water  instead  ofa  quiet  lake.  I  hoped 
I  would  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

My  stories  of  the  former  trip  had  inspired 
my  friends  with  a  desire  to  go.  Oscar  said  he 
would  go  with  me  if  I  would  promise  to  take 
care  of  him,  as  he  weighed  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds  and  is  six  feet  two  inches  tall. 
As  I  am  fully  five  feet  ten  and  weigh  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  I  felt  competent  for  the 
task  and  readily  promised  to  do  so.  He  had 
fished  in  the  West,  especially  in  Snake  River, 
Idaho,  but  my  stories  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Nepigon  decided  him  to  go  with  me.  It  is 
true  I  told  him  of  the  mosquitoes,  flies  and 
midges.  He  had  never  fought  them  in  the 
mountains,  they  are  never  troublesome  before 
nor  alter  a  trip,  so  what  were  they  to  the  glo- 
rious possibility  of  a  five-pound  speckled 
beauty  taken  from  the  clear,  rushing  waters  of 
the  Nepigon?    Others  were  busy  and  could  not 
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g-ei  off.  We  (leciileJ  lo  start  on  June  29,  so  as 
to  reach  the  river  by  July  3.  a  bad  lime  for  flies 
and  mosquitoes  but  a  fine  fishing  lime  if  the 
water  be  right.  Guides  and  canoes  for  two  of 
us  were  secured. 

The  great  question  of  what  to  eat  and  how 
much  lo  take  gave  trouble.  We  wished  to 
have  plenty  hut  "fly  ligKt."  We  wanted  our 
list  all  made  out  so  as  (o  stock  up  at  Port  Ar- 
thur or  Nepigon,  as  the  thousand  miles  of 
travel  deterred  us  Irom  taking  stores  from 
home.  An  inspiration  came.  We  wrote  to 
the  quartermaster  of  the  United  Slates  Army 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  asking  for  Government 
rations  for  four  men  in  active  service,  telling 
him  what  we  wanted  to  do,  for  fifteen  days. 
A  speedy  answer  came  from  Captain  Hatha- 
way, giving  the  necessary  list,  and,  with  the 
kind  forethought  and  courtesy  thai  renders 
"officer  and  gentleman"  synonymous  terms, 
made  some  suggestions  that  added  to  our  pleas' 
ure  and  comfort.  The  list  sent  us  was  ample 
and  Just  right.  With  heavy  canvas  bags 
(sailor  bags)  for  clothing  and  bedding,  we  had 
in  our  entire  outfit  nothing  superfluous,  yet 
needed  nothing  to  add  to  our  comfort.  On  the 
27th,  Saturday,  Doctor  and  Charlie  decided 
they  would  go,  and  after  much  hurrying  were 
ready.  An  uneventful  railroad  ride  to  Duluth. 
a  pleasant  sail  on  the  steamer  Monarch,  ren- 
dered doubly  pleasant  by  the  entertaining  con- 
versation ami  bright  eyes  of  a  fellow  passen- 
ger, a  pretty  tittle  lady  from  Duluth,  we 
reached  Port  Arthur. 

Here  Oscar  was  enlhusiasticatly  received  at 
one  of  the  hotels  by  a  former  citizen  of  Arkan- 
sas, who  emphatically  declared  that  he  knew 
as  soon  as  we  appeared  that  Oscar  was  a 
"  blankeiy  blank  fellow  from  Missouri  or 
Texas,"  and  therefore  received  him  like  a  long- 
lost  brother — or  more  so.  July  3  found  us  on 
(he  river.  Our  great  expectations  were  about 
to  be  realized — or  we  disappointed.  The 
water  was  in  good  condition.  The  weather 
was  quite  cold,  but  the  flies  and  mosquitoes 
were  all  there  and  began  their  work  at  once. 
The  monlh  of  July  is  said  to  be  the  worst  time 
of  the  year  for  them.  We  were  tairly  well 
protected  and  found  oil  of  tar,  sweet  oil  and 
oil  of  pennyroyal  nbout  the  best  of  all  the  bug- 


disgusters.  Emphatic  and  vigorous  language 
began  to  come  from  my  companions.  Oscar 
was  a  favorite  object  of  attack,  his  Missouri- 
Texas  appearance  no  doubt  promising  a  savory 
repast.  He  bore  it  finely,  however,  and  not 
until  after  a  week's  continuous  hght,  when  one 
day  at  dinner,  attempting  to  take  a  drink  of 
tea  and  being  compelled  (or  the  fifth  time  to 
lower  his  cup  untasted  lo  rescue  some  five  or 
six  drowning  mosquitbes  or  black  files,  did  the 
suppressed  feeling  break  forth  and  he  could  do 
the  subject  justice  in  language  strong  and  pic- 
turesque. That  ebullition  was  at  once  heartily 
indorsed  by  the  entire  party,  guides  and  all. 
But  it  did  not  seem  to  make  any  perceptible 
difference  with  the  flies. 

Our  first  camp  was,  as  is  customary,  at 
Camp  Alexandria.  Here  the  trout  have  had 
cast  over  them  and  to  them,  almost  contin- 
uously, every  imaginable  kind  of  fly,  spoon, 
bait  and  minnow,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  be, 
good  trout  are  taken  when  the  waters  are 
rested  for  a  short  time.  Here  we  found  two- 
English  gentlemen  camped,  one  of  them  with 
his  wife.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  at  least 
four  inches  taller  (han  Oscar,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  had  to  "stay  him  with  flagons  and 
comfort  him  with  apples"— and  other  canned 
goods — until  he  had  recovered  from  the  effect 
of  the  paralyzing  thought  that  "a  blarsted 
Britisher  "  was  bigger  than  a  "  blankety  blank 
man  from  Missouri  or  Texas."  The  method 
adapted  by  this  tall  gentleman  for  the  capture 
of  trout  was  fully  as  paralyzing  to  them  as  his 
height  was  Co  Oscar.  Clad  in  a  light  summer 
suit,  almost  white,  pants  turned  up  once  at 
bottom,  traveling  cap  on  head,  pipe  in  mouth, 
bowl  just  under  his  nose  so  he  could  smell  as 
well  as  taste  his  tobacco,  he  would  take  a  stand 
on  a  big  rock  ten  feet  high  above  the  water, 
visible  for  a  hundred  yards  in  every  direction, 
and  with  a  cane  pole  would  fish.  The  trout 
must  have  thought  the  ghost  of  Albion  was 
after  them  and  fled  in  terror — at  least  they  did 
not  bite.  Oscar  derived  much  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  with  a  light  fly-rod.  and  clad  iiv 
dark  grayish  clothing,  he  could  slip  quietly 
along  the  bank  and  lake  more  trout,  and  big- 
ger ones,  in  one  hour  Chan  the  tall  man  could 
in  six,  so  putting  the  United  Sl.ites  in  the  lead. 
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Louis  and  David  having  gotten  our  tents  up, 
we  took  canoes,  going  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids 
just  above  the  point.  Eighteen  trout,  weigh- 
ing from  one  to  two  and  a  half  pounds,  were 
soon  taken.  Being  enough  for  supper  and 
breakfast  we  returned  to  camp.  Our  English 
cousins  had  one  nice  trout  of  about  one  and  a 
half  pounds  and  several  small  ones,  so  we  di- 
vided with  them  to  make  out  a  good  supper  for 
their  parly.  Supper  over,  bedding  down,  mos- 
quito bars  up,  the  roar  of  the  rapids  soon  lulled 
us  to  sleep  with  visions  of  the  good  things  in 
store  for  us  flitting  through  our  dreams.  We 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  contented  angler. 

Now,  lest  I  forget  il,  1  want  to  say  that  on 
our  entire  trip  not  a  Itsh  was  wasted.     Those 
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It  needed  or  that  could  not  be  used  as  food 
r  our  parly  (with  guides)  of  eight,  or  some 
iC  camping  near  us,  were  returned  to  Ihe 
Iter  unhurt.    This  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
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The  trip  up  the  river  and  its  beautiful  scen- 
ery have  often  been  described.  We  iraveled 
as  they  all  do.  At  Long  Portage,  while  the 
Indians  were  gelling  our  things  over,  Oscar 
and  I  went  over  the  bluff,  and  in  the  rapids  op- 
posite Cameron's  Pool,  in  some  of  Ihe  wildest 
water  1  ever  saw,  we  caught  with  a  Golden 
Doctor  and  Fairy  five  beauties,  one  of  a  pound 
and  a  half,  two  of  (wo  pounds,  one  of  two  and 
three-quarters,  and  one  of  three  and  a  half 

At  the  head  of  Long  Portage  we  were  intro- 


duced to  a  new  specimen  of  Indi 
came  down  the  trail  to  where  oui 
baggage  were,  and  found  sealed 
most  forlorn-looking  old  buck, 
matted    with    tar    from   the 


Hai 


bruis. 


long  and 
shoulder 
large  as 
,  one  side, 


half  a  baseball,  shirt  slipped  down  o 
he  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  die,  so  we  im- 
mediately called  the  Doctor's  attention  to  him. 
Doctor  examined  him,  rubbed  his  shoulder 
with  vaseline  and  camphor,  gave  him  a  drink 
of  "Indian  brandy"  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
the  old  chap  was  up  giving  a  very  spirited  ac- 
count, in  choice  Ojibway  and  pantomime,  of  a 
fight  he  had  had  a  few  days  before  at  Red 
Rock,  The  old  fellow  had  been  helping  our 
men  over  and  had  skinned  his  shoulder  with 
the  canoe.  In  fact  he  was  "running  a  dray" 
on  the  portages.  After  getting  his  dinner  he 
seemed  to  be  fully  revived  and  struck  oul  with 
his  single  canoe,  being  ready  at  the  next  port- 
age to  help  us.  A  nice  ham  we  had  also  dis- 
appeared about  the  time  he  did. 

Our  camp  the  second  night  was  at  the  foot 
of  Piney  Portage.  That  afternoon  was  spent 
at  Hamilton's  Pool.  Many  beautiful  trout 
were  taken,  but  none  over  three  pounds.  The 
next  day  we  had  our  guides  drop  us  down  to 
Island  Portage  on  the  east  bank.  By  the  side 
of  the  east  rapids  we  fished.  Our  success  was 
all  that  the  most  ardent  angler  could  desire. 
The  light  Orvis  and  Leonard  rods  bent  and 
swayed  under  the  power  of  ihe  big  trout. 
Here  lei  me  say  that  the  first  rush  of  a  big 
sucker  hooked  through  the  tail  is  terrific.  I 
tried  one,  but  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  game 
fish.  At  this  place  my  heart  was  first  broken. 
I  hooked  a  big  fellow,  played  him  until  he  was 
exhausted,  then  some  drift  borne  by  the  swift 
whirling  waters  was  swept  in  on  my  line  and 
broke  me.  I  had  a  good  view  of  him  and  had 
decided,  from  his  length,  that  my  dream  of  a 
five-pounder  would  be  realized  then  and  there. 
Our  trout  for  that  day  ranged  in  weight  from 
one  lo  four  and  three-quarter  pounds,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them  over  two  pounds. 
Over  fifty  were  taken  from  9  A  M.  to  3  I'.  M., 
all  returned  to  the  water  except  those  used  by 
us  and  the  two  families  camped  by  us. 

Here  the  Doctor  was  again  called  to  treat 
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another  "sick  Injun."  David,  ourguide,  acted 
as  interpreter,  and  the  Doctor,  made  a  careful 
diagnosis  ol  the  case.  After  listening  to  heart 
and  lungs,  feelingof  pulse,  and  many  questions 
and  answers  translated  back  and  forth,  we 
ventured  to  inquire  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint. Doctor  grunted  and  simp!v  said 
"Foundered!"  He  gave  the  patient  some 
pills  and  advised  him  as  to  his  diet.  Doc.  was 
very  particular  as  to  the  diet,  telling  him  to  be 
careful  and  eat  light,  limit  himself  and  not  eat 
over  four  pounds  of  fish  at  a  meal.  Now  the 
Doctor  intended  to  be  ironical  as  to  amount, 
but  the  Indian  grunted,  took  all  the  pills  at 
once,  together  with  the  irony,  and  next  morn- 
ing said  he  was  "  heap  well."  We  have  been 
unable  as  yet  to  learn  from  Doctor  whether 
the  pills,  diet  or  irony  cured  him.  It  was  here 
also  that  Charlie  was  newly  christened.  Fresh 
air,  exercise  and  fishing  began  to  tell  on  him, 
and  his  great  slaying  powers  as  a  trencher 
man  began  to  show.  Watching  him  for  a  long 
time,  seeing  the  broiled  trout,  meals,  fruits, 
tea,  bread  and  flapjacks  disappear,  an  old  In- 
dian sitting  near  grunted  forth  something, 
which  was  duly  translated  to  us  by  Louis  and 
David  as  naming  Charlie,  "  Little-man- who- 
eat-a-heap."  He  was  thenceforth  so  known, 
and,  taking  a  pride  in  not  losing  his  war  name, 
he  did  his  best  to  keep  it.     He  succeeded. 

Our  next  and  permanent  camp  was  at  Camp 
Miner.  Here  we  had  glorious  sport.  We 
found  small  trout  hard  to  get,  as  we  were 
using  large  flies— Silver  Doctor,  Golden  Doctor, 
Jock  Scon,  Fairy.  Queen  of  Waters,  brown 
hackle  and  Professor,  used  in  order  named. 
But  the  glorious  day  was  yet  to  come. 

The  weather  had  been  cold  and  cloudy,  the 
wind  in  the  northwest.  On  the  morning  of 
July  7  a  change  came.  The  wind  shifted  Co  the 
south.  The  sun  came  out  warm,  with  occa- 
sional clouds  drifting  over.  Taking  canoes, 
we  started  at  an  early  hour  to  Virgin  Falls, 


On  tin  of  gold. 
Br  rapid  free 

HU  bmml  you  may  K«, 


Oscar  and  I  took  the  point  on  the  v 


the  rapids,  Doctor  and  Charlie  the  one  on  the 
east.  On  our  side  the  sport  began  at  once.  A 
long  cast  on  the  edge  of  the  rushing  water,  the 
lly  swept  down,  and,  as  we  drew  it  out  of  the 
main  torrent,  a  tug  would  come  and  a  battle 
royal  would  begin.  A  four-pounder  came  first 
10  Oscar.  My  first  was  equal  to  it.  Soon  a 
heavy  fish  struck  me.  Leading  him  to  one 
side,  where  I  could  get  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
turning water  in  the  great  eddy,  I  fought  a 
glorious  fight  and  realised  my  dream — five  and 
three-quarter  pounds  on  my  scales  (brass  bal- 
ance scales  weighing  up  to  sixty  pounds),  six 
pounds  on  those  of  the  Doctor.  Again  and 
again  were  the  casts  made,  again  and  again  did 
the  big  trout  come  out:  another  one  of  five 
pounds  to  me.  then  a  six-pounder  to  Oscar. 
We  no  longer  had  words  or  voice  lo  express 
our  emotion,  but  when,  after  a  gallant  fight,  I 
brought.a  monster  to  the  net,  and,  placing  him 
on  the  scales,  they  dropped  to  six,  then  to  six 
and  one-half  pounds,  a  shout  went  up  that 
could  be  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  falls  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  deed  was 
done.  We  had  passed  the  point  that  in  our 
wildest  dreams  we  had  dared  nolhope  to  reach. 

Putting  on  minnows,  we  tried  the  lake  trout. 
Six,  eight,  ten,  thirteen  and  three-quarters  and 
seventeen  pounds  were  they.  All  fought  long 
and  well,  and  in  the  swift  waters  of  the  river 
gave  us  our  hands  full  to  land  them.  The 
greater  surprise  was  this,  for  we  had  always 
heard  thai  lake  trout  would  not  fight  much. 
This  was  our  first  meeting  with  them.  The 
man  who  says  a  big  lake  trout  in  swift  water, 
with  light  tackle,  won't  fight  is  away  off.  They 
play  very  much  like  a  wall-eyed  pike-perch. 
Doctor  caught  a  three-pound  whitefish  also. 
Our  score  that  day  stood  as  to  large  ones  as 
follows: 

To  me:— Brook  trout,  one  of  6ji  lbs.,  one  ol 
SJ^  lbs.,  three  of  5  lbs.,  four  of  4X  'bs.,  four  of 

4  lbs.,  six  of  3;^  lbs.,  two  of  3  lbs.  and  several 
under  that  weight;  lake  trout,  one  of  ijj^  lbs., 
one  of  8  lbs.,  four  of  6;^  lbs.  and  two  of  6  lbs. 

To  Oscar:— Brook  trout,  one  of  6  lbs.,  two  of 

5  lbs.,  six  of  \%  lbs.,  four  of  4  lbs.  {Here  in 
parenthesis:  One  of  them,  after  a  gallant  fight, 
was  landed,  but,  coming  just  behind  the  six  and 
a  halfpounder,  Oscar  weighed  him  and  dropped 
him  back  into  the  water  with  a  look  of  disap- 
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pointment  and  disgust,  and  the  very  emphatic 
remark,  ■'  Oh  !  he  only  weighs  four  pounds  1 " 
Think  of  a  man  disgusted  because  his  trout  did 
not  weigh  over /our  pounds/),  three  of  3>^  lbs. 
and  several  smaller  ones  from  two  to  three 
pounds;  lake  trout,  one  of  lo  lbs.,  one  of  9  lbs., 
one  of  8  lbs.,  one  of;  lbs,  and  three  of  6  lbs. 

To  Doctor;— Brook  trout,  one  of  6  lbs.,  one 
of  sji  lbs.,  one  of4!^  lbs.,  one  or4  lbs.,  two  of 
3^  lbs.  and  several  small  ones  from  one  to  two 
pounds;  lake  trout,  one  of  17  lbs. 

To  Charlie:— Brook  trout,  one  of  5  V  lbs.,  two 
ol  4  lbs.,  two  of  i}4  lbs.,  one  of  i>i  lbs.;  no 

This  was  not  all  steady  fishing,  but  much 
time  was  spent  in  examining,  weighing  and 
measuring  them.  All  were  beautifully  devel- 
oped and  proportioned  ;  the  formula  W=l3- 
2286  worked  out  with  the  scales,  except  in  one 
or  two  cases  from  six  pounds  up.  These  were 
handsome  aldermanic  fellows,  and  girth  made 
up  for  lack  in  length.  The  coloration  was 
brilliant. 

The  next  day  wc  tried  below  Camp  Miner. 
Good  water,  but  the  forenoon  was  clear  and 
very  warm.  The  water  was  like  glass,  and  our 
catch  was  light.  Charlie  look  a  five-pounder. 
Doctor  two  of  two  pounds,  Oscar  five  from  one 
to  three  pounds,  and  I  four  of  about  same  size. 
This  forenoon  I  lost  three  by  leaders  breaking. 
Two  were  in  Devil's  Rapids,  where  the  bank 
was  too  rough  and  brushy  to  land  and  the  cur- 
rent too  swift  to  run  and  then  work  back  in  the 
canoe  for  dinner,  so.  virtually  tied  down.  1 
struck  two  of  fully  four  pounds  (judging  by 
length)  each  in  succession.  I  saw  them  plainly, 
but,  after  playing  them  a  short  time,  they 
dashed  into  the  swift  current,  where  their 
weight  parted  the  heavy  single  leader  (salmon 
gut)  like  cotton  thread.  The  afternoon  we 
were  again  at  Virgin  Falls  and  again  had  fine 
Sport.  Our  largest  as  follows:  To  Oscar,  one 
of  six  pounds;  to  Doctor,  all  small,  one  and  a 
half  to  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  a  large 
three-pound  whitefish;  to  Charlie,  one  of  four 
and  one  of  four  and  a  half  pounds;  to  me,  one 
of  five  pounds. 

We  did  not  take  these  weights  for  show,  but 
for  our  own  use  and  satisfaction  in  the  future. 
Not  one  of  us  cares  to  be  "high  hook,"  nor 
how  many  the  "  other  fellow  "  gets  more  than 
we.    We  had  an  ideal  time,  and  when  we  com- 


pare our  catch  with  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  we  can  but  feel  satisfied  that  our  lines 
have  indeed  been  cast  In  pleasant  places. 

Our  homeward  trip  was  very  pleasant.  Wc 
took  all  the  trout  we  could  eat,  and  more  too, 
every  day.  At  head  of  Piney  Portage,  at  11 
o'clock,  Louie  says:  "You  must  get  InJun 
fish  for  dinner  or  he  starve;  no  eat  meat  Fri- 
day." "All  right,  Louie,  where  do  you  stop 
for  dinner?"  "Robinson  Pool.  Get  all  things 
up  there."  Taking  our  rods  we  walked  to 
Hamilton's  Pool  and  began  work.  Keeping 
out  ol  sight  as  much  as  possible,  for  we  wanted 
our  dinner,  we  soon  had  seventeen  beautiful 
trout,  weighing  from  one  to  three  pounds.  At 
half  past  twelve  they  were  in  the  pan,  and  "  In- 
jun "did  not  starve. 

Camping  and  fishing,  we  pleasantly  made 
our  way  down,  but  nothing  like  our  first  day 
at  Virgin  Falls  did  we  see,  nor  do  I  ever  expect 
to  again.  Gliding  swiftly  under  the  railroad 
bridge,  we  are  soon  at  Nepigon,  where,  re- 
packing our  outfit,  we  turn  our  faces  home- 
ward, happy  and  contented, 

I  sent  two  trout,  one  of  six  and  one  of  five 
pounds,  safely  home  packed  in  moss  and  Rex. 
After  traveling  a  thousand  miles  they  arrived 
in  good  condition  and  were  excellent  eating. 
although  they  had  been  out  of  the  water  one 
vittV.it>ithoutice.  Looking  back,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  tone  of  doubt  that  some  use  when 
we  tell  them  of  our  trip  and  oursuccess.  Many 
may  have  beaten  us,  but  for  that  we  do  not 
care,  nor  do  we  envy  them.  Wc  are  satisfied. 
It  was  the  best  and  finest  fishing  I  ever  had  or 
ever  expect  to  have,  and  stands  out  in  bold  re- 
lief among  my  fishing  days,  although  many 
bright  ones  are  there  seen. 

Pleasures  brighten  as  they  recede.  The 
mosquitoes,  flies,  midges  and  "Injuns"  have 
all  vanished.  We  sit  together  talking  over  our 
trip.  We  feel  the  strike  and  play  of  our  fish. 
We  see  his  golden  gleam  in  the  crystal  water, 
the  ruby  drops  on  his  glistening  sides.  We 
hear  the  roar  of  the  (alls,  the  rush  of  the  swifl 
waters.  The  eye  glistens,  the  voice  falters,  as 
we  speak  of  the  glorious  Nepigon. 

"Oh!  'tiigiinain 


Plowi  pJeaunlly. 

To  a  kmd,  iwcai  maoi. 
By  iu  wondroui  witdwiy." 


.Google 


THE  PAST  SEASON  ON  THE  RESTIGOUCHE  RIVER. 


The  salmon  lishing  on  this  magniticenl  river 
was  by  no  means  up  to  the  average— in  fact,  as 
far  as  Che  early  run  is  concerned,  was  quite  a 
Cailure — and  great  was  the  disappointment  of 
the  members  of  the  Restigouche  Club  and  their 
friends.  Of  course  the  blame  must  be  laid  on 
something,  and  the  unfortunate breedingestab- 
Ksbment  at  Campbellton  came  in  for  a  large 
share  of  abuse,  as  this  year  an  extra  net  was 
put  across  a  part  of  the  river  that  had  not  been 
blocked  before.  This  may  or  may  not  have 
added  to  the  troubles  awl  sorrows  ol  the  lisher- 
men  up  river,  but  a  decision  must  be  arrived  at 
by  more  experieoced  heads  than  mine.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  almost  every  river  flowing 
into  the  Bay  of  Chaieur  was  far  below  the 
average  ol  previous  years;  I  mean  such  rivers 
as  the  Bonaveniure,  the  Grand  Cascapedia, 
Nepissi(|uit  and  others. 

There  was  a  late  run  of  fish  on  these  and  the 
Restigouche  River  which  rewarded  the  patient 
ones  who  stayed  on  and  on  in  the  face  of  every 
drawback,  but,  taken  at  its  best,  it  was  an  off 
year,  from  causes  unknown  to  any,  for  the  ways 
of  salmon  are  deep,  mysterious  and  past  finding 
out.  I  think,  however,  that  apart  from  the 
netting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Restigouche  and 
other  rivers,  it  is  the  netting  all  along  the  Bay 
of  Chaieur  that  is  causing  much  mischief,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  the  Government  could  be 
induced  to  decrease  the  number  of  nets  now 
licensed  by  one-fourth,  for  I  am  informed  on 
reliable  authority  that  there  are  five  or  six 
times  the  number  there  used  to  be  a  few  years 
since.  Even  if  the  wealthy  Restigouche  Club 
and  other  men  who  own  pools  on  the  Resti- 
gouche, Melapedia  and  Upsalquitch  would 
combine  and  buy  up  four  or  five  of  the  largest 
nets  that  are  known  to  be  specially  injurious  to 
these  rivers,  it  would  be  far  better  than  any 
such  silly  act  as  suing  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, for  there  could  be  no  possible  chance  of 
success,  and  I  can  only  surmise  that  the  rub- 
bish that  has  appeared  in  an  American  paper 
is  the  outcome  of  a  vivid  imagination  that  has 
given  no  thought  to  the  subject  at  all. 


It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  get  rid  of  any  of  the 
nets  already  licensed,  but  the  evil  can  be  very 
much  decreased  in  a  short  time  if  the  urgency 
of  the  case  is  brought  before  the  Government 
in  proper  course.  The  same  trouble  has  been 
experienced  or  is  now  going  on  in  many  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  surely  those  in  authority 
in  our  Fisheries  Department  will  take  warning 
in  time  and  try  to  counteract  the  evil  by  re- 
ducing the  netting  to  reasonable  limits.  They 
must  remember  how  much  money  is  circulated 
in  the  country  through  the  annual  influx  of  the 
fishermen  from  across  the  line,  and  whom  we 
Canadians  are  always  glad  lo  welcome,  and 
not  let  the  consideration  ot  a  paltry  sum  from 
net  licenses  spoil  the  prospects  of  both  fisher- 
men and  those  who  earn  from  their  coming 
probably  from  one-fourth,  to  one-half  of  what 
they  make  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 

The  Restigouche  Club  alone  has,  I  believe, 
during  the  last  two  years  spent  over  $50,000  a 
year  in  leases,  scouring,  boatmen's  wages  and 
other  things,  and  the  money  spent  on  the  river 
is  a  great  boon  to  its  inhabitants.  Several  out- 
siders have  recently  built  houses,  and  spend 
many  weeks  amidst  the  glorious  scenery  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  who  look  forward  with  the 
keenest  delight  to  the  annual  outing  on  Canada's 
noblest  river.  I  recently  undertook  a  most 
glorious  trip  nearly  fifty  miles  up  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Patapedia,  and  from  thence  with 
two  horses,  three  men  and  a  canoe  and  dugout, 
twenty-live  miles  up  the  Patapedia,  where  we 
camped  out  three  days.  The  Patapedia  for  a 
considerable  distance— nineteen  miles,  I  think— 
is  the  boundary  between  the  Provinces  of  Que- 
bec and  New  Brunswick.  It  is  reserved  for 
breeding  purposes  only  and  is  never  fished.  It 
abounds  in  magnificent  pools,  and  would  afford 
grand  sport  of  quite  a  different  character  to  the 
Restigouche,  It  is  a  hard  river  to  get  up  at 
any  time,  but  its  scenery  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

My  journey  was  in  quest  of  moose,  caribou 
or  bear,  but  unfortunately  I  had  limited  myself 
as  to  time,  and  hence  returned  unsuccessful, 
although  signs  of  game  were  plentiful;    but 
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apart  from  the  want  of  success,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  enjoyahle  trips  I  ever  had,  and  were 
it  not  that  this  journal  is  devoted  lo  fishing  in- 
terests alone,  I  should  be  lempied  to  describe 
it  more  fully.  The  scenery  is  grand  and  vari- 
able and  the  air  most  bracing;  the  difficulties 
are  but  few  and  are  easily  overcome,  but  one 
should  at  least  take  fourteen  days  from  Camp- 
bellton  or  Metapedia  and  back,  U  is  belter  to 
take  all  provisions  from  either  of  these  places, 
as  the  inhabitants  have  a  playful  way  of 
charging  double  prices  as  soon  as  they  know 
their  products  are  in  demand:  therefore  make 
all  arrangements  for  men,  horses  and  provisions 
before  starling.  It  was  very  interesting  pass- 
ing over  most  of  the  famous  pools  on  this 
grandest  of  rivers,  and  I  can  well  understand 
those  who  have  once  fished  its  waters  becoming 
wedded  to  it.  I  had  never  been  so  far  up  be- 
fore, but  [  trust  I  may  become  better  acquainted 
with  its  beauties  in  either  salmon  fishing  or 
shooting  season,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  lo  own 
pools  on  its  waters,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
past  season  is  merely  an  off  year  that  must 
come  now  and  then,  and  that  it  will  always 
maintain  the  high  rank  it  has  gained  among 
sportsmen  all  over  the  world.  Next  season 
will  probably  make  up  for  all  the  disappoint- 


ments of  the  past  one,  and  in  any  case  1  hope 
to  see  the  rod  fishermen  and  the  Government 
working  tc^eiher  to  make  the  fishing  satisfac- 
tory and  remunerative  to  all  concerned,  rather 
than  a  feeling  of  antagonism  ttiat  can  do  no 
good  to  any  one. 

If  there  has  been  deterioration  during  the 
past  few  years,  which,  however,  I  do  not  ad- 
mit, it  is  simply  from  the  cause  I  have  pointed 
out  above,  loo  much  netting  and  no  attention 
being  paid  to  the  law  that  all  nets  shall  be 
lifted  from  6  P.  M.  Saturday  night  10  6  A.  M, 
Monday  morning.  If  this  law  is  strictly  ob- 
served it  will  make  a  vast  difference  to  the 
sport  and  the  number  of  fish  left  for  breeding; 
but  I  hope  some  day  for  e\en  one  day  more, 
say  Wednesday,  when  the  nets  shall  be  lifted 
for  another  twenty-four  hours. 

These  things  may  be  brought  about  in  lime, 
when  the  absolute  necessity  is  shown  lo  our 
Fishery  Department,  but  1  do  not  think  any- 
thing is  to  be  gained  by  kicking  against  the 
pricks,  and  that  when  the  cause  has  not  been 
properly  established,  for  if  1891  was  a  poor 
season,  it  is  hard  to  find  one  better  than  1890. 
I  may  possibly  enlarge  on  this  subject  at  an- 
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Bv  S.  K. 
Having  described  in  as  simple  a  manner  as 

possible  the  method  of  dressing  ordinary  flies, 
I  will  now  give  a  list  of  those  flies  in  general 
use,  making  comments  from  time  to  time,  when 
occasion  requires,  of  any  special  style  of  dress- 
ing. I  will  not  give  an  additional  list  of 
feathers  and  materials  required,  as  all  this 
knowledge  may  be  gained  Irom  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  flies.  If  the  reader  becomes  at  all 
enthusiastic  he  may  attempt— as  the  writer 
does — to  use  only  naturally  colored  feathers  for 
the  wings  of  all  his  flies.  Should  such  be  the 
case  much  knowledge  may  be  acquired  not 
onl^  of  birds  and  everything  pertaining  to 
them,  but  of  the  countries  they  inhabit. 

Every  true  fisherman  is  in  fove  with  nature, 
and  has  in  him  the  qualities  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  study  of  natural  history.  In 
his  frequent  wanderings  through  the  woods 
and  along  the  trout  streams  he  is  brought  so 
near  to  "  Nature's  heart "  that  his  thoughts  are 
taken  away  from  the  arti5cialities  of  city  life 
and  lean  toward  things  as  Nature  made  them. 

In  wishing  to  match  a  certain  wing  with  a 
naturally  colored  feather  you  look  around,  ask 
your  friends  for  information  and  get  what 
knowledge  you  can  from  some  naturaUst  or 
taxitlermist,  and  eventually  get  a  few  feathers 
of  the  color  &nd  shade  you  need.  Sometimes 
the  feathers  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  what  must  the  whole  bird 
look  hke,  and  after  you  have  either  seen  or 
possessed  the  skin  of  the  whole  bird  you  won- 
der what  country  it  comes  from,  what  the  cli- 
mate is  like  and  what  the  habits  of  the  bird 
are,  and  thus  you  are  led  along  from  one  thing 
to  another  until  you  unconsciously  acquire 
quite  an  ornithological  knowledge,  as  well  as 
one  of  many  countries.  In  your  investigations 
you  will  come  across  some  very  queer  things 
and  some  ot  the  strangest  birds  Imaginable. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  while  looking  over  a  lot  of 
so-called  worthless  birds'  skins,  I  came  across 
a  dilapidated  skin  of  the  peacock  pheasant 


PAPER, 

{Polypiecteron  hardioickii),  a  bird  from  Mal- 
acca, 1  laid  away  the  skin,  not  havingtime  to 
inquire  into  it  then,  and  did  not  break  it  up 
until  a  few  days  ago.  This  bird  is  like  the 
great  argus  in  the  respect  that  its  secondaries 
and  tertials  are  longer  than  the  primaries  or 
pinions.  But  the  strange  thing  about  it  is  that 
each  leg  has  two  spurs,  whereas  all  other 
birds,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  have  only 
one.  I  am  interested  enough  in  the  matter  to 
look  it  up  and  find  out  why  this  bird  is  given 
an  extra  spur  on  each  leg.  If  this  bird  is  a 
fighter,  as  the  spurs  lead  one  to  believe,  what 
a  grand  thing  it  would  be  for  those  people 
who  are  raising  fighting  cocks  to  try  this  breed. 
Just  imagine  a  fight  between  two  cocks,  each 
armed  with  two  pairs  of  gaffs.  However, 
cock  fighting  is  not  fly  tying,  and  1  will  get 
back  to  my  subject. 

Brown  Palmer  or  Hackle.— Body,  red 
silk  floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel  \  legs,  brown 
hackle  wound  whole  length  of  body.  This  fly 
may  be  varied  by  using  for  the  body  yellow  or 
green  silk  floss,  peacock  or  ostrich  herl. 
Where  the  herl  is  used  there  should  be  only 
a  slight  show  ol  tinsel  at  butt.  The  fly  may 
be  further  changed  by  adding  to  any  of  these 
variations  a  tail  of  cither  scarlet  ibis  or  yellow 
feathers. 

Gray  Palmer.— This  fly  is  dressed  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  all  the  variations  as  in 
the  brown  palmer,  using  gray  or  gray  furnace 
hackle  instead  of  brown. 

Black  Palmer.— The  same  rule  applies  to 
this  fly  as  to  the  brown  palmer,  using  black 
hackle  in  place  of  brown. 

Scarlet  Palmer.- Body,  scarlet  mohair 
with  slight  show  ot  gold  tinsel  at  bult ;  legs, 
scarlet  hackle  wound  whole  length  of  body. 

Green  Palmer.— Body,  dark  green  silk 
floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;  legs,  green 
hackle  wound  whole  length  of  body. 

Yellow  Palmer.— Body,  yellow  silk  floss 
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ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;  legs,  bright  yellow 
hackle  wound  whole  length  of  body. 

Ginger  Palmer.— Bo<ly,  yellow  silk  floss 
ribbed  with  silver  tinsel ;  legs,  pale  ginger 
hackle  wound  whole  length  of  body. 

Grizzly  Palmer,— Body,  orange  silk  floss 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;  legs,  white  furnace 
hackle  wound  whole  length  of  body. 

White  Palmer.— Body,  white  silk  floss 
ribbed  with  silver  linsel ;  legs,  white  hackle 
wound  whole  length  of  body. 

Soldier  Palmer.— Body,  red  silk  floss  rib- 
bed with  gold  tinsel  ;  legs,  white  hackle  wound 
whole  length  of  body. 

Grouse  Palmer, — Body,  peacock  herl  with 
slight  show  of  gold  tinsel  at  butt ;  legs,  breast 
of  Scotch  grouse  wound  at  shoulder  only. 

Partridc-.e  Palmer.— Body,  orange  silk 
floss,  with  siight  show  of  gold  at  butt,  or  ribbed 
with  gold  linsel ;  legs,  breast  of  English  part* 
ridge  or  back  of  American  partridge  tied  at 
shoulder  only. 

COCH-Y-BON-DHU  (Marlow  Buzz).- Body, 
bright  green  peacock  herl,  with  slight  show  of 
gold  at  butt;  legs,  furnace  brown  hackle 
wound  at  shoulder  only. 

Abbey.— Tail,  two  or  three  fibres  of  golden 
pheasant  tippet  feather  ;  body,  red  wound  with 
gold  tinsel ;  legs,  brown  hackle  ;  wings,  gray 
widgeon. 

Grizzly  King,- Tail,  red ;  body,  green 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;  legs,  furnace  gray 
hackle  ;  wings,  gray  mallard. 

Professor.- Tail,  scariei  ibis  ;  body,  yellow 
silk  floss  ribbed  wiih  gold  linsel ;  legs,  brown 
hackle  ;  wings,  gray  mallard. 

Rube  Wood.— Tail,  brown  mallard  ;  tag, 
red  silk  floss  with  a  turn  of  gold  tinsel ;  body, 
while  chenille  ;  legs,  brown  hackle  ;  wings, 
gray  mallard. 

Dusty  Miller.— Tail,  two  or  three  fibres 
of  gray  mallard  ;  body,  dark  gray  mohair, 
ribbed  with  narrow  gold  tinsel  (this  ribbing  is 
sometimes  omitted) ;  legs,  furnace  gray  hackle; 
wings,  dirty  gray  turkey. 

Light  Montreal.— Tail,  gray  mallard; 
body,  scarlet  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;  legs, 
scarlet  hackle  ;  wings,  gray  mallard. 

Dark  Montreal.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis  ;  body. 


crimson  mohair,  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel :  legs, 
crimson  hackle;  wings,  wild  turkey. 

Queen  of  the  Waters.— Body,  orange 
silk  floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;  legs,  brown 
hackle  wound  whole  length  of  body ;  wings, 
gray  mallard. 

King  of  the  Waters,— Same  as  Queen, 
except  with  red  silk  floss  for  body. 

Cahill.— Tail,  gray  mallard  ;  body,  mouse- 
colored  mohair,  with  slight  show  of  gold  at 
butt ;  legs,  brown  hackle  ;  wings,  side  feather 
(not  ba.i;red)  from  wood  duck. 

Green  Drake. — Tail,  lead  color  (blue 
heron) ;  body,  white  ribbed  with  black  silk ; 
legs,  brown. hackle ;  wings,  side  feather  (not 
barred)  of  wood  duck  dyed  yellow. 

Gray  Drake.— Tail,  gray  mallard  ;  body, 
white  ribbed  with  black  silk;  legs,  furnace 
gray  hackle  ;  wings,  gray  mallard. 

Brown  Stone,— Tail,  brown  mallard;  body, 
brown  mohair  with  show  of  gold  at  butt :  legs, 
dark  brown  hackle  ;  legs,  dark  bustard. 

Poor  Man,— Tail,  gray  mallard;  body, 
dirty  yellow  mohair  picked  out  at  shoulder  to 
represent  legs;  wings,  gray  mallard. 

March  Brown.— Tail,  Scotch  grouse;  body, 
dark  brown  ribbed  with  yellow  silk  ;  legs, 
Scotch  grouse  ;  wings,  Scotch  grouse. 

Shoemaker,— Tail,  side  feather  (not  barred) 
of  wood  duck  ;  body,  alternate  bands  of  sal- 
mon and  lead-colored  silk  wound  over  with 
gut :  legs,  brown  hackle  ;  wings,  gray  mallard 
and  wood  duck  (not  barred). 

Oak  Fly,— Body,  orange  ribbed  with  black 
silk ;  legs,  brown  hackle ;  wings,  mottled 
brown  turkey.  (The  wing  coverts  of  the  quail 
makes  a  good  wing  for  this  fly.) 

Grannom.— Tag,  green  silk  floss  with  slight 
show  of  gold  tinsel ;  body,  gray  mohair  picked 
out  at  shoulder  to  represent  legs  ;  wiiig,  pale 
gray  turkey. 

Seth  Green. — Body,  green  silk  floss  ribbed 
with  yellow  silk  ;  legs,  brown  hackle  ;  wings, 
light  brown  mottled  turkey. 

Brown  Hen.— Tag,  red  silk  floss  ;  body, 
peacock  herl ;  legs,  brown  hackle  ;  wings,  dark 
mottled  brown  turkey. 

Stone  Fly  or  Caddis. — Tail,  brown  mal- 
lard ;  body,  olive  colored  mohair  picked  out  at 
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shoulder  to  represent  legs  ;  wings,  curlew  or 
light  feathers  from  wing  of  night  heron. 

Spider.— Body,  lead-coiored  silk  floss  with 
slight  show  of  gold  tinsel  at  butt ;  legs,  black 
hackle  ;  wings,  wild  turkey. 

Alder. — Body,  peacock  herl  with  slight 
show  of  gold  tinsel  at  butt ;  tegs,  black  hackle; 
wings,  mottled  brown  turkey.  With  a  lead- 
colored  wing  this  fly  is  called  a  Gray  Alder. 

Hare's  Ear. — Body,  mouse 'colored  mohair 
picked  out  at  shoulder  to  represent  legs ; 
wings,  lead  color. 

Pale  Blue  Dun  —Tail,  a  few  fibres  of  pale 
blue  feather;  body,  mouse-colored  mohair; 
legs,  gray  hackle;  wings,  pale  lead  color. 

Iron  Blue  Dun.— Tail,  English  starling; 
body,  blue-gray  mohair  ribbed  with  yellow 
silk;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings,  starling. 

Great  Dun.— Tail,  brown  mallard ;  body, 
brown  mohair,  with  slight  show  of  gold  tinsel 
at  butt;  legs,  furnace  gray  hackle;  wings,  lead 
color  (blue  heron). 

Beaverkill.— Body,  while  silk  floss,  with 
slight  show  of  gold  tinsel  at  butt;  legs,  brown 
hackle  wound  whole  length  of  body ;  wings, 
blue  heron. 

Red  Fox. — Tail,  two  fibres  of  gray  mallard; 
body,  dirty  red  mohair;  legs,  brown  hackle; 
wings,  lead  color. 

Bright  Fox.— Tail,  gray  mallard  ;  body, 
slightly  yellowish  mohair,  picked  out  at  shoul- 
der to  represent  legs ;  wings,  dirty  white 
feather. 

COWDUNG. — Body,  orange  mohair.with  slight 
show  of  gold  tinsel  at  butt;  legs,  ginger  hackle; 
wings,  light  curlew. 

Dark  Cowdunc.— Body,  peacock  herl,  with 
slight  show  of  gold  tinsel  at  buit;  legs,  brown 
hackle;  wings,  light  dun  color  (night  heron). 

Gray  Coughlin.— Tag,  yellow  silk  floss; 
tail,  brown  mallard;  body,  gray  mohair,  with 
peacock  herl  at  shoulder;  legs,  furnace  gray 
hackle;  wings,  lead  color. 

Brown  Couchlin.— Tail,  brown  mallard; 
body,  reddish  brown  mohair,  with  peacock 
herl  at  shoulder;  legs,  furnace  gray  hackle; 
wings,  lead  color. 

Ronald  Stone.— Tail,  blue  heron;  body, 
mouse-colored  mohair  ribbed  with  yellow  silk; 
legs,  gray  hackle;  wings,  lead  color. 


Coachman.— Body,  peacock  herl ;  legs, 
brown  hackle;  wings,  white. 

Dark  Coachman. — Body,  peacock  herl ; 
legs,  black  hackle;  wings,  blue  heron. 

Royal  Coachman.— Body,  peacock  herl, 
with  a  band  of  bright  red  silk  floss  around  the 
middle;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings,  white. 

Fern  Fly,— Tail,  gray  mallard  (sometimes 
dressed  without  any  tail);  body,  orange;  legs, 
brown  hackle;  wings,  gray  turkey. 

Golden  Spinner.— Tail,  two  fibres  from 
ginger  hackle;  body,  yellow  silk  floss  ribbed 
with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings, 
blue  heron. 

Red  Spinner.— Tail,  two  fibres  from  brown 
hackle;  body,  red  silk  floss  ribbed  with  gold; 
legs,  brown  hackle;  wings,  blue  heron. 

Jenny  Spinner.— Tag,  brown  silk  floss;  tail, 
black  fitch  hair  (two  or  three  fibres  from  glossy 
black  hackle  will  do  in  place  of  filch  hair); 
body  divided  into  three  parts,  upper  and  lower 
parts  brown  silk  floss  and  middle  part  white 
silk;  legs,  gray  hackle;  wings,  pale  lead  color. 

Blue  Bottle.— Body,  blue  chenille  ribbed 
with  black  silk;  legs,  black  hackle;  wings, 
dark  lead  color.  Certain  parties  claim  that  the 
body  of  this  fly  should  be  made  of  a  peculiar 
shadeofsieel  blue  silk  floss.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  this  shade,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
fly  must  be  seen. 

Bee.— body,  yellow  chenille,  with  a  band  of 
black  silk  floss  around  centre;  legs,  brown 
hackle;  wings,  blue  heron. 

HawtHORIJE.- Body,  black  silk,  with  slight 
show  of  gold  tinsel  al  butt;  legs,  black  hackle; 
wings,  very  pale  grayish  white  from  wild 
duck's  wing. 

Dotterel  Dun.— Tail,  gray  mallard;  body, 
pale  lead  color  ribbed  with  tine  black  silk;  legs, 
pale  gray  hackle;  wing  from  the  doilerel. 

Dark  Fox.— Tail,  gray  mallard;  body,  dark 
lead-colored  mohair,  picked  out  at  shoulder  to 
represent  legs;  wings,  lead  color. 

Captain.— Tag,  peacock  herl;  tail,  scarlet 
ibis,  yellow  feather  and  gray  mallard;  body, 
while;  wings,  lead  color. 

Black  Gnat.— Body,  black  ostrich  herl; 
legs,  black  hackle;  wings,  dark  Icadcolorfrom 
the  darkest  feathers  of  the  blue  heron.  This 
fly  is  often  tied  with  black  wings,  but  I  think 
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this  is  wrong.  When  this  fly  is  tied  on  a  No. 
10  or  smaller  hook— as  is  generally  the  case— 
the  legs  may  be  omitted.  This  fly  is  sometimes 
tied  with  an  orange  silk  floss  tag;  it  is  then 
called  Mc Bride's  black  gnat. 

Claret  Gnat.— Body,  claret-colored  mo- 
hair, picked  out  at  shoulder  to  represent  legs 
(sometimes  claret  hackle  is  used  for  legs); 
wings,  lead  color. 

Olive  Gnat. — Body,  olive-colored  mohair, 
picked  out  at  shoulder  to  represent  legs;  wings, 
olive  color. 

Prince's  Gnat.— Body,  lower  half  orange 
silk  floss,  upper  halt  black  ostrich  herl  clipped 
close;  legs,  none;  wings,  pale  lead  color. 

Black  Midge.— Body,  black  silk  floss  ribbed 
with  fine  silver  tinsel;  legs,  black  hackle; 
wings,  dark  lead  color. 

Yellow  Dollie.— Body,  yellow  mohair 
picked  out  at  shoulder  for  legs;  wings,  lead 

Little  Egg. — Body,  orange  mohair,  picked 
out  at  shoulder  for  legs;  wings,  lead  color. 

Little  CLARET.—^Tail,  gray  mallard;  body, 
claret  silk  floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs, 
claret  hackle;  wings,  gray  mallard. 

Light  Claret.— Body,  claret  silk  floss,  with 
slight  show  of  gold  tinsel  at  butt;  legs,  claret 
hackle;  wings,  blue  heron. 

Dark  Claret. — Same  as  the  light  claret, 
except  that  black  hackle  is  used  for  legs  in 
place  of  claret. 

Yellow  Sallie.— Body,  pale  yellow  silk 
floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  pale  yellow 
hackle;  wings,  pale  yellow. 

Yellow  May.— Tail,  yellow;  body,  yellow 
silk  floss,  with  slight  show  of  gold  tinsel  at 
butt;  legs,  yellow  hackle;  wings,  gray  mallard 
dyed  bright  yellow. 

Jenny  Lind.— Tail,  bright  blue;  body,  deep 
yellow  silk  floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs, 
claret  hackle;  wings,  bright  blue. 

McBri0e"s  Professor.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis; 
body,  yellow  silk  wound  with  gut  and  peacock 
sword  at  shoulder;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings, 
mixed  wood  duck  (not  barred)  and  mallard  all 
dyed  yellow. 

Beauty. — Tail,  guinea  hen;  body,  graymo- 
hair  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel;  legs,  guinea  hen; 


Red  Ant.— Tag,  peacock  herl;  body,  deep 
red  silk  floss  with  peacock  herl  at  shoulder; 
legs,  brown  hackle;  wings,  lead  color. 

Black  Ant.— Tag,  black  ostrich  herl;  body, 
black  silk  floss  with  black  ostrich  herl  at  shoul- 
der; legs,  black  hackle;  wings,  grayish  blue. 

Scarlet  Ibis.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body,  red, 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  scarlet;  wings, 
scarlet  ibis. 

Raven.— Body,  dark  green,  ribbed  with  gold 
tinsel;  legs,  black  hackle;  wings,  black. 

White  Miller. — Body,  white  silk  floss 
ribbed  with  silver  tinsel;  legs,  white  hackle; 
wings,  pure  white. 

Orange  Miller.— Body,  orange  silk  floss 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  white  hackle; 
wings,  pure  white. 

RoMEYN. — Tail,  barred  wood  duck;  body, 
dark  green  mohair;  legs,  furnace  gray  hackle; 
wings,  wood  duck. 

Blue  Professor.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body, 
bright  blue  silk;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings, 
lead  color. 

Cinnamon. — Tail,  two  fibres  of  cinnamon- 
colored  leather;  body,  cinnamon  silk  floss 
ribbed  with  silver  tinsel;  legs,  brown  hackle; 
wings,  cinnamon  color.  This  fly  is  sometimes 
dressed  with  a  peacock  herl  body,  and  is  then 
called  cinnamon  with  peacock  body.  A  good 
cinnamon -colored  feather  is  very  difHcult  to 
obtain.  The  wings  and  tail  of  the  Bird  of 
Paradise  are  the  only  good  colored  ones  the 
writer  knows  of  The  name  sounds  expensive, 
but  in  reality  these  birds  are  cheap,  as,  after 
the  side  plumes  have  been  pulled  out  for  mil- 
linery purposes,  the  bodies  become  almost 
worthless  and  may  be  purchased   for  a  few 

Blue  Blow.— Tail,  a  few  fibres  of  glossy 
black  hackle;  body,  brown  mohair,  picked  out 
at  shoulder  to  represent  legs;  wings,  matched 
feathers  from  the  secondaries  of  the  blue- 
winged  leal. 

Plum. — Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body,  black  mo- 
hair ribbed  with  silvertinsel;  legs,  guinea  hen; 
wings,  wood  duck  side  feather  (not  barred). 

Silver  Black.— Body,  orange  ribbed  with 
black  silk;  legs,  black  hackle;  wings,  black. 

Silver  Brown.— Body,  silver  tinsel;  legs, 
brown  hackle;  wings,  blue  heron. 
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LoWERV.~Tag,  yellow  silk;  body,  peacock 
herl;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings,  cinnamon 
color. 

Golden  Rod,— Tail,  scarlet  ibis ;  body, 
orange -colored  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel; 
legs,  orange  hackle;  wings,  rump  hackle  from 
the  jungle  cock. 

Jungle  Cock.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body,  red, 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  claret  hackle; 
wings,  jungle  cock  rump  hackle. 

STENT,--Tail,  yellow;  body,  lower  half  silver 
tinsel,  upper  half  yellow  silk  floss  all  wound 
with  fine  gold  wire;  legs,  scarlet  hackle;  wings, 
blue  heron. 

EptInc. — Tail,  two  or  three  fibres  ol  ginger 
hackle;    body  divided   in   three  joints,  lower 


joint  red  silk  floss,  middle  jointorange  silk  floss 
and  upper  joint  bright  yellow  silk  floss,  all 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  black  hackle; 
wings,  widgeon  or  teal. 

Kingdom.— Body,  white  silk  floss  ribbed 
with  green  silk;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings, 
light  brown  turkey,  with  jungle  cock  shoulders, 

Adirondack.— Tag,  yellow  silk;  tail,  a  few 
fibres  from  black  hackle  or  black  seal  fur; 
body,  reddish  brown  mohair ;  legs,  orange 
hackle;  wings,  white,  with  jungle  cock  shoul- 
ders. 

Nearly  alt  of  the  foregoing  flies  may  be  varied 
and  made  a  tittle  more  elaborate  by  adding 
shoulders  of  jungle  cock,  as  in  the.last  two. 
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ii  Departmnl  Hea 


ro  AngUnit.  Ichthyology  aad  Flih  Culture  will  b< 


la  the  Salmon  an  Annual  or  Biennial  Spawner  ? 

Years  ago  this  subject  was  disGoseed  among 
Canadiaii  aavans,  aod  the  great  maji^rit;  gave 
A  verdict  in  favor  of  the  annnal  Hpawniug  of 
salmoa.  I  remember  Prof ,  Hynda  maintained 
thej  were  biennial,  bnt  Mb  proofe  w«te  not 
enfficientl;  strong.  This  matter,  and  it  is  a 
most  important  one,  might  have  been  decided 
years  ago  by  properly  marking  the  fleh  used 
in  the  piacicnltural  establiohments  when  lib- 
erated, and,  although  not  one  fish  perhaps  in 
twenty  escape  the  nets  in  the  Bay  of  ChaJenr, 
stiU  between  netters  and  anglers  it  could  have 
been  demonstrated  to  a  certainty.  No  doubt 
there  are  some  late  fish  in  some  rivers  more 
than  in  others,  but  all  are  nearly  ripe  about 
the  same  time,  viz. :  from  October  15  to  No- 
vember 1,  there  being  in  any  case  not  over 
two  weeks  difference. 

In  large  rivers,  where  the  fish  go  for  up, 
there  are  not  many  late  fish  (o  be  found;  tJie 
flah  in  small  streams  have  sufficient  instinct 
to  keep  out  of  them  until  ripe,  being  appar- 
ently awure  of  the  danger  of  low  water.  I 
particularly  noted  this  on  the  small  streams  in 
Prince  Edward's  Islaad  (brooks,  I  would  term 
them,  not  rivers).  I  watcbed  a  couple  of 
email  waters  to  obtain  parent  fish  for  the 
hatchery,  and  I  bad  given  np  hopes — in  fact, 
could  not  believe  fisb  wonld  enter  them  at 
all — but  the  guardian  told  me  they  would 
come,  as  he  had  seen  some  jumping  in  the 
estuary  in  August.  On  November  9,  on  going 
to  the  brook,  I  found  there  had  been  fish  two 
miles  up  during  the  night,  and  saw  a  good 
many  beds,  but  not  a  fish.  The  beds  were 
finished.  How  finished,  do  yon  say  ?  ByAii, 
eight  or  more  large  stones,  as  large  as  the 
crown  of  a  hat,  rolled  on  top  of  thK  dis- 
turbed gravel.  Will  any  one  doubt  the  in- 
Btinot  possessed  by  the  fish  to  protect  the 


newly  distorbed  gravel  (under  which  the  ova 
lie)  from  being  washed  away  ahonld  the  stream 
rise  ?  We  know  that  ipany  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  rivers,  which  are  open  to  the  angler 
until  late  in  October,  get  what  they  call  the 
autumn  nin,  and  no  doubt  those  fish  look 
better,  having  remained  out  in  the  estuaries 
for  want  of  summer  roina  to  raise  the  streams. 
The  fish  are  very  full  of  ova  and  near  the 
gravid  stage,  but  do  not  have  the  red  appear- 
ance of  the  akin  and  fina  which  the  spring  fish 
three  months  in  fresh  water  have.  This  fact 
struck  me  most  forcibly  when  I  first  saw  the 
parent  salmon  in  the  salt-wat«r  pond  at  the 
Tadousac  Hatchery.  I  could  not  believe  they 
were  ripe  until  I  handled  them,  owing  to  their 
color.  The  moles  also  hod  so  small  a  hook 
on  the  lower  jaw  that  it  woold  seem  as  if  the 
salt  water  was  not  conducive  to  its  growth. 

£  do  hope  some  contributor  will  give  us  a 
sensible  reason  as  to  why  this  hook  is  thereat 
all.  It  is  OQ  the  wrongjaw  to  assist  in  making 
the  ridd,  aud  it  is  no  use  for  lighting,  as  it 
takes  half  the  mouth  up  and  prevents  the  teeth 
from  taking  hold,  and  (Mr.  Denoistoun  not- 
withstanding) a  large  male  at  the  gravid 
Btage  has  a  tremendous  mouthful. 

Before  leaving  Tadousac,  in  May,  I  ordered 
the  party  in  charge  of  the  nets  for  capturing 
the  parent  lish  to  bring  to  the  pond  half  a 
dozen  of  the  kelts,  of  which  he  told  me  he  got 
large  numbers.  He  did  go,  and,  when  I  re- 
tnmed  in  the  following  October,  I  could 
easily  tell  them  from  the  others.  On  exam- 
ipation  the  ova  in  the  females  bad  grown  bnt 
little  more  than  in  a  spring  kelt;  the  males  in 
the  same  condition.  The  fish  had  improved 
in  fiesh,  the  color  bad  returned,  aud  they  were 
pronounced  good,  fair  eating,  but  had  not  the 
fat  or  fiavor  of  a  bright  spring  aea  fish.  As  to 
food  in  the  pond,  the  tide  rose  ten  feel,  run- 
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niiig  into  it  tbrougli  a  fonr-inoh  wire  meBk, 
caTTTisg  in  biubII  flah  of  &!!  kinds.  Whj  the; 
were  not  more  developed  pazzled  me  not  a 
little,  aa  I  uw  pUJal;  thej  woald  not  be 
gnLvid  tmtil  another  veor;  but,  preisaming 
the;  had  a  free  rnn  of  the  fonr  months  iD  the 
open  sea,  thej  might  have  again  returned  in 
time  to  Bpawu.     I  dismiBsed  the  matter  for  a 

In  the  months  of  Maj  and  June,  1890,  I 
procured  some  nickel  paper  fasteners  of  dif- 
ferent patterns.  I  marked  six  kelta,  caught 
with  fly  myself.  Borne  of  the  anglers  marked 
a  few  more,  probably  a  dozen,  and  some  of 


the  tddal  netters  marked  a  few.  The  fastener 
was  mn  through  the  dorsal  flu  and  the  ends 
tnmed  back  and  pressed  against  the  flu,  as 
per  illustration.  One  or  two  of  those  fish 
were  got  in  the  lower  eetuary  nets  iu  July, 
showing  their  slow  progress  to  sea. 

In  the  month  of  October,  before  the  parent 
aalmoD  were  liberated  at  the  retaining  pond,  I 
marked  one  hundred  fish  in  the  same  fin,  but 
in  a  diOerent  way.  This  spring  (in  April  and 
May)  I  offered  a  dollar  for  each  marked  fish 
brought  me  with  the  fin  or  a  description  of 
the  flsh.  On  the  1st  of  June  I  bad  two  of  the 
fin  marks  (which  I  send  yon),  both  kelte, 
which  took  the  fly  twenty  miles  up  the  river 
above  the  point  of  liberation.  Next  day  two 
more  with  the  same  mark,  and  on  the  9th 
■eren  marked  kelts  were  taken  in  one  net  at 
tide  head.  All  those  fish  were  marked  in  the 
previous  October,  as  spent  fish,  on  liberation, 


and,  instead  of  going  to  sea,  they  went  up  the 
river  and  were  token  as  kelts  on  their  journey 
out. 

I  have  only  heard  of  two  of  the  fish  marked 
in  the  spring  of  Ib'M;  one  of  the  marks  was 
sent  me  and  the  other  was  described.  They 
were  caught  in  the  nets  in  the  Bay  Chalenr, 
both  bright,  clean-run  fish  from  sea.  The 
mark  on  one  was  grown  over,  the  other  nearly 
so,  caused  by  the  pressure  on  the  fin.  It  may 
be  said  these  fish  came  back  in  the  fall  of 
luOO,  spawned,  went  to  sea,  and  were  again 
returning  in  the  spring  of  1891.  If  so,  why 
did  the  Oi^tober  marked  fish  not  go  to  sea  ? 
What  kept  them  in  the  river  all  winter  ?  It 
won't  answer  to  say,  '■  Ob  !  some  went  to  sea 
and  some  up  river."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  where  one  went  "so  did  they  all."  If  our 
salmon  go  to  sea  immediately  after  spawning, 
what  retained  my  marked  flsh  in  the  river  ? 
Was  it  because  we  took  the  ova  artiUciall;, 
pounded  them  up  all  summer,  and  they  had  to 
go  up  and  have  their  time  out  ?  If  salmon  all 
go  to  sea  in  fall,  where  do  the  thousands  of 
kelts  come  from  in  spring  ?  Sure,  unless 
they  come  in  somehow,  they  could  not  go  out. 
I  know  I  may  be  told  a  run  of  flsh  come  in 
late,  perhaps  under  the  ice,  spawn  in  winter, 
and  return  to  sea  in  spring  and  repeat  the 
process.  Perhaps  this  may  be  so  in  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  Fraser  and  Columbia 
rivers  there  are  different  varieties  which  run 
in  the  diflerent  months,  but  nearly  or  quite 
the  whole  spawn  at  about  the  same  time. 

1  think  that  the  ovaries  in  a  spring  kelt  are 
so  very  small,  in  comparison,  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  them  to  have  tbe  required 
growth  to  prompt  the  fish  to  ascend  the  river 
tbe  same  season  for  spawning  purposes.  As 
the  marked  flsh  asceud  the  river  instead  of 
going  to  sea  (where'they  should  go  if  they  are 
annual  spawuers).  I  am  compelled,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  stronger  proof  to  the  contrary,  to  de- 
clare our  North  American  salmon  biennial 
spawners,  which  opinion  I  hope  to  retinforce 
conclasively  u}>on  tbe  retam,  next  spring,  of 
the  October  fish  o[  1890.  John  Motcal. 
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To  Preserve  Fish  for  Mounting. 
In  reply  to  query  of  "I.  W.  K."  we  etate 
that  the  easiest  method  for  the  BportHman  is 
simplj  to  remoTe  the  eatraila  through  a  slit  in 
the  bellj,  and  seal  the  carcaHS  up  tigbtlj  in 
spirits;  or,  if  the  specimen  ia  to  be  sent  but  a 
short  distance  and  monnted  immediately,  a 
strong  brine  will  answer  as  a  preservative.  To 
skin  tie  fish,  which  should  always  be  done  if 
the  Bpecimeu  is  large,  make  a  Itap  of  the  centre 
skin  on  one  side  of  the  fish,  choosing  the  side 
most  iujared  by  the  gaS  or  loose  scales.  Hake 
an  incisiOD  from  the  back  to  the  belly  just 
back  of  the  gilb,  along  the  belly  to  the  base 
of  the  tail,  and  up  again  to  the  back.  Baiae 
this  flap,  carefully  cutting  the  tlesh  away,  and 
separating  the  fin  from  the  body  close  under 
the  skin.  With  this  flap  laid  back,  the  dorsal 
and  belly  fins  can  be  cut  away  from  the  body 
just  under  the  skiu,  the  backbone  severed 
clo8-4  to  the  tail  and  the  fleshy  body  lifted  out, 
cutting  it  away  from  the  head  last.  Then  all 
fleshy  particles  should  be  ecraped  from  the 
skin,  the  inside  of  the  head  cleaned,  eyes  re- 
moved, etc.  For  the  more  perfect  mounting 
of  the  specimen,  auy  strikbg  colors  of  the 
various  parte  should  be  noted,  and  the  color 
of  the  eyes.  After  removal  the  skiu  should 
be  thoroughly  rubbed  with  salt  or  alum  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  The  sooneritisahipped 
for  mounting  the  better.  In  case  of  a  large 
flab,  such  as  a  tarpon  or  large  mascalouge,  it 
is  desirable  to  mount  only  one  half  longitu- 
dinally on  a  panel,  in  which  case  the  flap 
turned  back  in  skiuningneed  not  be  preserved. 
A  sharp  knife  and  a  p^  of  scissors  are  neces- 
sary implemeuts. 

The  Making  of  Flies. 
Having  r«d  iritli  gcsat  loMrHiihe  twoutlclea  <d  October 
uid  noT«mber  lams*.  I  ■boutd  ddw  like  to  put  lu  some 
»pu«  Ume  Id  tying  lllei  ud  learning  tbe  nuuea  of  the 
iDoat  coniaioa  Rlsn,  etc.  Tbenfon  I  vUt  uk  jau:  1. 
Alwntiigood  tut  book,  giiiug  nmm«uid  time  tormpptti- 
uice  of  <be  moil  eammoii  flies  (II  possible,  wltb  illuBtn- 
tlODs) :  3.  klso  nimes  of  srUflclal  Dies,  J.  Bmnne. 

About    the    best    book    for   beginners    is 
"Blacker's  Fly  Tying."     This  book  may  be 


bought  of  almost  any  large  book-seller.  As 
to  the  time  of  appearonoe  ot  the  different  flies, 
this  varies  iu  difierent  parts  of  the  conntry. 
The  best  general  rule  is  to  use  a  light  fly  on 
dark  or  shady  streams  and  at  dusk,  and  adark 
fly  on  light  or  open  water.  Many  other  an- 
glers, however,  use  a  reverse  metlffid  and 
think  it  best.  Bouald's  book  on  fly  tying,  an 
English  pnblicutioD,  is  the  only  work  that 
gives  the  natural  history  of  the  insects  which 
we  imitate,  or  attempt  to,  when  making  the 
artificial  resemblance.  Chubb,  of  Poet  Mills, 
Yt.,  issues  a  catalogue  with  illuatratious  of 
flies  in  colora;  also  C.  F.  Orvis,  of  Manches- 
ter, Vt.,  issues  quite  an  elaborate  one. 


Two  Fish  on  One  Bait. 
While  fishing  iu  the  Potomac  for  black  bass, 
with  a  minnow  as  bait,  I  hod  a  "  strike. "  I 
hooked  the  fish,  which  proved  to  be  a  black 
baas  of  a  pound  weight.  The  water  being 
very  clear,  I  soon  had  the  fiah  in  eight,  and 
noticed  a  second  bass  of  the  same  size  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  bait,  which  had  been 
"  spit "  up  the  line  some  six  or  eight  inches. 
After  being  out  of  sight  for  a  while,  I  again 
reeled  in,  when  I  aaw  the  two  bass  close  to- 
gether a  second  time.  Quickly  alippiug  the 
lauding  net  under  them,  I  got  them  iu  the 
boat,  and  found  that  the  aecoad  baas  was 
faatened  in  the  following  peculiar  manner; 
The  leader,  at  about  a  foot  above  the  hook, 
was  cro^«wise  in  the  mouth,  then  down  along 
each  side  outside  of  the  ventral  fins,  behind 
which  the  parts  leading  to  the  hook  and  to 
the  rod  had  four  tnma  in  them  close  to  the 
flna,  completely  "bridling"  the  fish. 

A.  F.  Ih-eMl. 

The  Use  of  The  Lateral  Line. 
As  to  the  uses  of  the  lateral  line  other  than 
those  named  in  our  October  number,  Mr.  Thoe. 
W.  Frame,  an  experienced  taxidermist,  writea 
ns  that  it  has  always  seemed  to  him  to  be  "  th« 
starting  point  from  whence  the  skin  grew." 
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Out  of  B  gieat  Iiost  of  Bjmpatbetio  letters 
on  the  subject  of  onr  compelled  change  from 
a  weeklj  to  ft  monthly  issue,  ve  cannot  re- 
frain from  printing  one  from  Mr.  James  B. 
Qoodman,  of  Chicago,  who  gives  cogent  rea- 
sons whj  a  weekly  paper  devot«d  entirely  to 
one  subject  does  not  alwaja  retain  it«  hold 
npon  its  special  clientage.  They  get  tired  of 
reading  it.  It  comes  too  often.  Mr.  Good- 
man writes  ns: 

Ut  PK^a  IfR.  HAUtTA; — I  bave  jaBt  found  tlm«  to  r«ad 
tha  mDiiUilji  Akoler  tor  OcUib«r— Ho.  1  ol  the  nav  itjle. 
I  lUe  the  cbuige  rtrj  naoh.  foailbl]'  ths  luk  of  time  to 
mi  m  weekly  uaong  the  more  iDtallli^nl  dui  el  uigleia. 
ud  lack  of  inollulioa  lf>  litentare  BmonR  tba  laaa  cnltl- 
Taled,  h»»oTjottib»d»n  effect  mdverae  lo  your  pnblloMlDD 
InlUVfekljfonn.  Our  bet!  anglem  tie  tboaa  wholeid 
hot}  hrtm  end  etMl  now  and  then  a  day  from  work  to  go 
n-aiblng ;  o'-  at  bad  thoae  who  between  •eaaOEia  otatresi  of 
bnilnsa*  lake  ihalrTaaationa  In  the  wood*,  wharea  paper 


ioym. 


och  ODBiUietlc  matter. 


hat*  hid  to  regret  that  the  force 

elegale  so  many  onplea  of  Thi  AHOLEn  ts  the  >a 

>•  rhe  Podaiown  Snapper,  the  BnglevlUe  Reveille 


baUt  gala  better  trettmeut. 


liana  Bemer.  In  "  Boi^  of  BL  Alb>Di"—U»  earlleat  printed 
treatiae  on  BablDg  with  an  »■!«.  UM.  In  "Ttaa  OomplMt 
Angler"  Walton  giveitwal'e  Site,  the  dlreoUDna  for  dre**- 
ing  being  nearly  the  aama  ■■  thoae  In  the  Dame'a  book,  bnt 
ttaa  oelebr*Md  Jnllwa  li  not  credited  with  being  tta*  orlgl. 


log  qnallty  of  the  ImmorUl  w 


<  klU- 


Bnt  a  monthly  by  fc 
lU  form  llfta  It  oot  ot 
herd.  Nobody  throva 
read  It.  and  leldom  than.  It  i>  ale- 
choice  In  it*  canleota.  and  more  ei 
petite  ot  the  mdn  it  uot  cloyed  by 

pleated  It  Iha  monthly  proTea  a 
auielled  wlthont  any  anch  weekly  i 
p««».  Cordially  yoan, 


Now  and  then  we  get  a  line  from  one  of  onr 
distant  friends  that  lecalk  angling  oeaocia- 
tions  of  decades  ago.  From  none  are  these 
reminders  more  earnest  and  welcome  than 
those  from  Fat  Warden,  the  veteran  flytjer 
of  Philadelphia.     He  writes  us  among  other 

The  good  old  FtaUadelpbla  By-fliheri  wlita  whom  yon 
were  well  eoqulntaa  hare  moatlypaaaad  away.  Dr.  Klnge- 
bnry,  tha  old  aalmon  aataet.  died  eoma  tew  weeha  ago.  I 
waa  very  lorry.  tor  he  waa  a  great  friend  ot  mine.  Lut 
Noramber  he  wrote  a  very  intereaUng  letter,  remlDdlDg 
me  of  tront  AIM  UiM  I  (led  for  him  tome  yeaia  ago.  accord. 
Ing  to  dlreoUoiu  lor  dnwlng  twalTe  fllea  by  Dame  Ja. 


A  meeting  of  the  Canandaigna  (N.  ¥.)  An- 
gling Association  was  held  last  month,  which 
terminated  in  a  banquet.  Many  speeches, 
abounding  in  practical  snggestions,  were  made. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Mitchell  read  an  original  poem,  en- 
titled '■  The  Legend  of  Gennndewab; "  H.  L. 
Hntcbins  recited '"The  Devil  Went  a  Fish- 
ing," and  Bev.  H.  C.  Townley  told,  in  a  hu- 
morous way,  all  about  btuts  which  he  had 
/onnd  most  idluring  to  fishes.  The  social  re- 
union was  a  success,  and  the  following  officers 
of  the  association  were  unauimousl j  elected : 
President,  J.  S.  Crawford;  vice-president,  Dr. 
Hallenbeok;  secretary,  M.  T.  Powell;  treas- 
urer, H.  H.  Lane;  attorney,  O.  C.  Armstrong; 
executive  committee,  P.  F.  Leach.  S.  F. 
Wader,  W.  H.  Fox,  A.  Padelford,  Stuart 
Beard,  Dr.  Mitchelnnd  H.  Van  Veohten.  The 
treasurer  reported  expenditures  of  $81.67; 
balance  on  hand,  «2fi.74. 

Good  plant  and  protective  work  is  being 
done  ou  the  Bangeley  Lakes.  The  Fish  Com- 
missioners of  Maine  contribute  their  share, 
but  to  the  Anglers'  Protective  Club,  of  which 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Dickson,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
president,  must  be  credited  the  crowning 
glory  of  it,  for  the  details  of  which  we  refer 
the  reader  to  p^fe  146  of  this  issue. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  hear  of  the 
deep  affliction  that  has  fallen  upon  our  old 
friend,  Monroe  A.  Green,  in  the  loss  of  his 
son  Frank,  who  was  associated,  until  recently, 
with  his  father  in  the  management  of  the 
Caledonia  State  Hatchery.  Young  Green  was 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  early 
death  has  cut  abort  a  life  of  much  promise. 
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FISHING  AND  FISHING  WATERS 


n  n*hlne  at  Bathunt.  N.  B.  fishing,  stay  ac  Mr.  Kea: 


ively  AuEUit  mornings  and,  as  1  Lay  ui 


ITMiinfronloftheKeary  Hou«.  Mmeumes  leadinj,  umc-  K""'*.  •»>""«  '•"  ''■•'  ™e  '  m"-    «•«  I"  "•  iniroiluc* 

lin«  watcUne  tht  ildff.  on  ihg  bay,  I  was  uddenly  iawr-  Flannery,  a  man  of  no  .mall  person.    He  »aj  an  old  salmon 

fupted  by  Mr,  F..  who  aaked  if  1  could  leave  my  book  long  fisherman,  and,  as  afterward  proved,   he  was  more  awkward 

eaough  lo  try  (or  a  lalmon  ai  Brown's  Pool.    The  book  went  •'"h  a  paddle  ihan  with  the  rod, 

■■  " ■"- '■-'* -  -  ■— ■  —  difficulty  io  securmg 


town  the  night  bcfi>n 


and  an  Indian  guide,  gelling  one  Ihal  1  had  been  out  vritn  beliire. 
1  take  He  w»  a  clever  young  fellow,  inclined,  like  most  Indians,  lobe 
the  ponyT"  snggBBied  Mr,  F.  John  »on  had  ihe  Utile  fellow  aliitfe  laiy,  hut  on  ihe  whole  a  very  good  man.  . 
hitthed  up  and  we  started  off,  "Just  tee,  hehaia  lafl  like  a  It  was  time  wo  were  off:  Ihe  sun  showed  it.  Alec,  the  In- 
hor«,'-  laid  F„  "  and  son  like  a  horse.  Did  you  hear  him  liian,  had  finished  spiking  the  salmon  rod,  and  a  minute'j  walk 
snaeu  t  He  stieeced  just  like  a  horse-  Ves,  and  he's  got  feet  brought  us  to  the  river's  edge.  The  Nipisiquit  is  a  fine  stream, 
like  ahorse,  but  his  pace  is  more  like  anon."  We  couldn't  with  iU  quick,  clear  waters  and  wooded  bluffs.  The  guides 
■ell  we  were  going  by  lookmg  at  the  wheels ;  one  couW  have  had  already  placed  the  birch  conoe  in  Oie  water.  -I  took  my 
more  eatUy  told  whetber  a  chick  was  gomg  by  looking  at  the  pl"™  i"  '•'«  "Mdle  and  we  started.  On  account  of  the  swift- 
hour  hand.  How  we  got  there  I  will  not  attempt  to  e>plain  ness  of  this  river  the  canoemen  pole  almoat  all  logellier.  The 
farther  than  by  saying  that  we  took  our  time,  i"™  '^'''  t*"*  '^"«  «'•''  '*■*'''  P"'"  "l^"  "«  =■"■=  *'"''» 
Mr.  Brown  was  al  the  mUl  whan  we  arrived,  aod told  usthai  casiinK  distance  ot the  upper  pool.  The  water  in  this  pool  ii 
BO  one  had  cast  a  line  on  the  pool  that  morning,  I  put  my  Ml  very  deep,  but  flows  with  great  rapidity.  Two  rocks  u 
e«ht-ounce  fly-r^Fii  together,  and  one  of  the  miU  bands,  who  ^  '°*'^^*'^  ""'"  '  '^'^  '''^"  "; 

iy-lookii«  affair.    "Where  do  they  lit 


you  see  that  Uttl.  ledge  out  there!"    I  nodded,     "Wal.ifye 

belore  he  touched  the  landing  net,  and  thea  he  jumped  out  of 

catch  any,  you'll  jet  them  out  there,"    "  Where  do  you  stand 

it  and  threw  the   fiy  from  his  mouth.     At  the  next  pool  we 

tofishitT"  tasked.     "  1  generally  ttandsin  the  waierby  thai 

hooked  another,  which  did  not  succeed  in  breaking  away.     At 

log  there." 

Mr.  F.  was  casting  a  U)B(  line  from  the  top  of  the  dam  before 

and  three-quarters ;    the  nine  othori  averaged  over  a  pound 

I  could  wade  the  stream  and  climb  through  the  brush  to  the 

position  by  the  old  log.    The  trouble  1  had  soon  paid,  (br  my 

island.     We  landed  at  the  lower  end  and  walked  up  to  the 

friend  had  not  yet  taken  anything,  and,  as  my  lly  crossed  the 

■pot  a  second  time,  there  was  a  break.     1  had  no  sooner  struck 

hooked  another  grilse  of  about  Ibtir  pounds.    I  landed  him 

when  the  fish  went  off  at  such  speed  that  the  reel  stopped  its 

without  much  difficulty,  and  then  had  lo  slop  fishing,  as  it  was 
growing  late-    We  went  to  tfie  tent  and  aoon  had  coffee  and 

fish  went  a  foot  into  the  air.     Hardly  had  he  struck  the  water 

trout  cooking.    The  Indian  hiiched  up  his  horse  and  drove  a 

when  he  was  again  off  on  another  wild  dash.    Some  fishetmen 

sing  the  praises  of  the  black  ba«s,  others  tell  of  the  trout,  but  1 

another  blanket,  for  the  night  was  cool      When  the  last  fish 

was  eaten,  the  last  cup  of  coOee  drank,  we  roUed  up.  and,  be- 

rushes and  leaps.    In  the  thiH  t«n  he  twisted  the  leader  under 

fore  the  fire  had  crackled  thiice.  we  were  all  adeep. 

»  stone,  and  only  by  quickly  wading  out  into  the  pool  up  to  my 

I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  "  Breakfast  ready  "  at  an 

eurly  hour  die  next  morning.    When  we  had  finished,  the  sun 

yards  in  his  first  nui,  but  was  now  beginning  to  feel  his  exer- 

was Just  brightening  the  eastern  clouds  with  red  light.     1  was 

tions,  and  before  many  moments  was  lying  safely  on  shore-     I 

first  down  at  the  landing.  «.d  bad  already  taken  a  good-««d 

waded  back,  wniied  a  few  seconds,  and  then  began  casting 

trout  before  (he  guides  came. 

again.     1  bad  not  cast  many  times  before  a  fish  had  seired  the 

Our  plan  was  to  go  up  OS  tar  as  Pablneau  Falls,  fish  around 

Jock  Scott,  and  before  1  could  hold  him  he  had  gone  way  up  to 

the  falls,  and  then  down  some  distance  below  where  we  slarted- 

thedam.    The  rest  wasmcrely  arepelltionofthe  first,  for  he 

Going  up  the  river  was  delightfiil.  the  guides  sending  the  canoe 

snugged  me  as  the  first  one.  but  1  again  managed  (o  unfiislen  it 

through  the  water  at  a  Uvely  rale.     1  stopped  them  to  try  one 

in  time  to  avoid  the  usual  consequences  c.l  such  a  move.     Mr- 

or  two  of  the  pools  (or  a  moment,  and,  while  1  wu  fishing 

F.  had  already  put  up  bis  rod  and  was  holding  the  spirited 

animal  when  1  came  up  the  hill.     The  two  fish  had  given  me  a 

make  tbmgs  lively  for  us  lor  getting  a  little  too  br  out  in  the 

gt>od  morning's  sport  and  a  guod  appetite  for  the  dinner  which       river. 

the  Bathurst  Club,    He  kindly  extended  to  me  the  privilege  of      alwB] 
fiahing  their  waters  on  the  morrow,     I  bought  provisions  at       over  i 


ould  thus  get  the  evening's  After  getting  nearly  to  the  falh 
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A  Big  Black  Bui. 

TbeCranlBiPDolwaijuxabove.    On«ir>rri«ll 

Ifilbel 

;rue  ihaL  there  i>  a  standing  re«ard  for  any  one  ia(t- 

umKlf  on  a  large  rocit  acroia  ihe  riw.  Hd  i»tched 
9t  I  made  »  •«  (hai  <he  fly  M  «,t  go  ouoide  of 

ing,  »iih  t 
half  pound 

'od  and  line,  a  black  bata  weighing  over  <ix  and  a 
li,  Mr.  Janes  Dowling,  of  Bel  Air.  Md. ,  is  entitled  lo 

Iv  kir  a  fiih.    Flaniwrv  nid  ihal  he  was  louil  over  (□ 

near  Com 

wango  Bridge,  Md..  a  black  bast  -hich  weighed,. 

gair  ready  ioi 

have  a  Kcial  chat  with  (b*  tellow.  He  took  a  boiUe  of  whis- 
k«T  out  olhii  pockM.  md  evtdenlly  wai  going  lo  share  a  por- 
.  don  of  ii  witb  (W  man  on  the  rock. 

A  long  streak  of  white.  Hrging  water,  showed  that  the  water 
flowiDf  past  the  rock  was  going  at  no  ordinary  speed.  The 
Bon  on  the  rock  smiled  when  he  saw  the  unevpecled  treat  so 
near  at  hand.  Flannery  had  meanwhile  been  paddling  on  the 
right  side  of  the  eaaoe,  and,  as  be  came  alongside  of  the  rock, 

conld  have  snapped  your  fingers,  ibe  canoe  had  lipped  over, 
and  Flaauery  was  underneath  it.  A  short  interval  of  time 
a  head  appeared  alongside 


frailer 


keephiai  fr 


loreFlanne 
.    The  rapid  w 


•r  had  a 


iself  u] 


.adya 


iddled  the 
him  10  Ibe 


ly  that  I  lau^bed  h^ 
■oked  at  the  aflaii 


inayuniilli 


seriously  the  Indian  looked  at  the  affair.     I  heard  bL 

riding  now  leaped  viciously,  lor  it  had  already  slnjck  the  first 
rapid-  The  guide  was  heavy,  and  the  canoe  sank  at  tintes 
tevetsl  feet  under  the  water.  On  one  of  ibeie  occasions! 
struck  a  hidden  rock;  there  was  a  crash,  but  the  boat  stillbetd 

thrown  out  of  the  water  i  at  other*  we  expected  lose*  il  sink 
out  of  sight.  Again  the  bow  sank  and  struck  another  rock,  and 
this  time  the  shock  was  so  sudden  that  the  guide  was  Ihrown 
from  off  the  bononi,  and  now  only  kept  his  hold  on  ibe  boat 

torn  Erom  bis  grasp  and  passed  over  his  head.    Fortunately  he 


guide  had  to 


,t  placei 

icks  he  was  washed  into 
lis  fooling.  The  Indian  ac 
.  The  guide  Heiied  it  an 
inets.coats,  etc.,  were  al 

/i  had  captured  the  can< 


I  mysel/ waded  out 
we  pulled  bim  in. 
swept  away.    TTie 


This  inoruhig,  when  1  saw  it.  it  weighed  six  and  a  half  pounds. 
It  was  twenty-three  inches  in  length  by  actual  measurement, 
and  six  inches  through  from  the  back  to  a  point  above  the  vent. 
Mr  Dowling  WHS  using  a  plain  lancewood  rod  and  reel,  aa 
oiled  silk  F  line  and  a  i«  English  Pennell  hook.  Hit  bait  wa* 
a  brook  minnow  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The 
lish  upon  striking  moved  off  with  considerabla  rapidity,  and 
when  hooked  dashed  backward  and  forward  in  apparently 
wild  excitement-  It  look  Mr-  Dowling  ftilly  half  an  hour  to. 
land  this  bt  fiih.  Several  times  be  brought  it  to  the  side  of 
The  hoat,  and  each  time  when  he  stooped  u>  grasp  the  leader 
the  Ash  broke  away  and  carried  out  nearly  a  hundred  yards  ol 
line  before  it  stopped.  After  a  hard  fight  il  gave  up  and  was 
lifted  into  the  boat. 

!  waters,  Mr.  Dowling  caught 


lo  standing  reward  for  a  black 


Ptihinc  In  Northern  Wlacon^n. 

Fishing  for  the  last  two  months  has  been  very  good  in  the 
lakes  tributary  to  Three  Lakes.  H.  B,  Hutchinson,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  havmgcanght  the  king  otthe  season,  a  mascalonge 
weighing  3S)j  lbs-    The  folkiwing  is  Ms  score  while  here: 

September  n,  one  pickerel  in  Big  Lake  weighing  t6  lbs. ; 
September  13.  one  matcaloi^  in  Big  Fork  Lake  weighing  sj 
lbs. ;  September  sj,  Iwo  matcalonge  in  Plantii^  Ground  Lake. 
weighing  =iK  and  jgH  lbs  ;  September  sS,  two  mascatonge  in 
Island  Lake,  weighing  17  and  t9>i  Ib^-:  October  1.  one  masca- 
longe  in  Naming  Ground  Lake,  weighiac 


started  a  lire  10  dry  off*  our  unfortunate  Iriei 
(eel  the  loss  of  his  hai  more  than  anylhiug  eh 
"Ohl  I  ieel  so  uDcomfortable  wiihoul  my  hi 
at  last  In  making  a  dunce  hat  out  of  paper,  1 
was  finished  his  spliils  again  revived. 

Our  fishing  was  spoiled.  We  could  do  lit 
of  a  boat,  and  Ihe  canoe  was  past  all  hope  0 
the  hey«  of  the  Bathurst  Club  House,  and  ■ 

The  boose  has  a  good  situation  near  t1 


in  Planiio 


id  Lake, 


lbs. 


Indian  River  Mucalonc*. 


.  ofRos: 


I'JM 


inty,  N.  Y.. 


ue,  wriies  me,  under  date  of  October  s8,  ihai  Mr.  Geonan, 
Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  caughi  in  the  Indian  River,  on 
i  9ih  ull ,  a  tnascalonge  weighing  thirty-three  pounds,  and 
rl  day  anolher  of  thirty  pounds  weight,  and  that  on  the  i8ih 
e  of  iwenty.nhie  pounds  weighl  was  taken  oat  of  the  same 
-earn  by  Mr.  Pool,  of  Thertisa.  and  on  the  same  day  Mr. 
ley,  of  the  same  place,  captured  a  twenly-four  pounder. 
LIS  report  confirms  what  I  had  10  say  in  the  letter  referred  to 
out  the  ar^ling  attractions  in  Indian  River  between  Rosiie 


lucky  grab  I  managed  to  g< 
ed  home  the  men  pasted  a  . 
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inch  buiiaeu  and  ■"'bood  about  lio.ooo  irout  egg*,  of  whfch  not  leu  (han  jaj,- 

Ll  I  have  not  hod  much  chum  lo  °°°  "'"  lucceuAilljr  hatched.    Of  Ihe  utmoo  4.;<»  wen 

put  in  ihe  line  for  the  speckled  fellowi.    Yesterday  P.  M.  was  ?'«"<'  «■  Tooihalier  Brook,  emptying  tnlo  CupJuptic  Lake ; 

the  Km  time  lor  several  days.    My  son  waa  up  to  visit  nie,  '<5°o  'n'o  Whetstone  Brook,  a  tributary  ofKennehago  imam, 

and  I  went  out  with  him.    llie  cool  nighu  have  siiUvned  the  3i°oo  ■'ent  lo  Kennebago  Lake,  3,0x1  to  Parmachenee  Lake, 

'hoppers  so  much  thai  tnried  the  minnow.    We  got  twenty^  y°  to  Dodge  Pond  and  500  into  the  scream  ernpcying  into  Smith 

seven  trout  aitil  fi>e  whitefish.    My  son  caught  three  of  a  kind  Cove,  Rangeley  Lake.    Of  the  trout  40,000  were  placed  in 

pounder,  which  was  all  he  took,  and  he  caught  them  in  the  last  ="™.  ifij.ooo,  were  placed  in  Smith's  Cow  Brook,  Haley  Pond 

ten  minutes  before  we  left  for  the  house.    I  caught  the  rest.  Grooh  and  NilesBiook,  (Kbutaries  of  Rangeley  Lake.    It  has 

but  nnno  so  lai^e.    He  had  begun  to  be  disgusted  with  his  ^^°  ^'^  ^'m  ^^  ^^  managers  to  distribute  the  young  fish  in 

luck,  and  was  getting  tired  seeing  me  haul  out  a  lish  every  lew  different  localities,  suitable  for  their  development,  And  in  pro- 

mlnutee.  but,  when  he  got  those  big  ones,  he  said  that  was  the  portion  bearing  some  relation  to  the  interests  of  those  contrib- 

Wnd  he  was  fishing  for,  and  his  lired  feeling  left  him  very  sud-  uiingtotbe  fiindsofthe  club, 

denly,  and  I  certamly  wae  more  pleased  to  have  him  catch  It  is  ourdesire  to  consuuct  during  the  coming  year  one  or 

them  than  to  have  got  them  myself.    Our  weather  is  fine  now  ;  <nare  pends  on  lands  Id  be  owned  by  the  club,  in  which  we  may 

seems  like  the  old  September  weather  in  your  State.  '<«P  young  tiout  and  salmon  until  they  arc  a  year  old  and 

for  trout  all  the  year  round,  especially  (or  large  trout.    I  say  "'ll  need  about  »soo,  and  special  subscriptions  are  solicited 

being  their  spawning  month  here.    June  is  the  month  for  the  '"t  <""  >>sh  in  a  private  pond,  under  our  own  control,  but  it  is 


.out  interested  in  this  region,  either  as  residents  or  visitors  during 

een  the  summer  season,  to  subscribe  liberally  toward  the  construe- 

ime  tion  of  the  pcnds,  and  to  see  that  those  in  arrears  for  their  an- 
nual dues  make  prompt  payment  ef  the  same  to  the  treasurer, 

veil  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Onkes,  Rangeley,  Franklin  County,  Me.,  to 

in.  whom  all  remittances  should  be  addressed, 

lew  Very  respectHilly, 

line  Frbuekick  S.  Dickson.  President, 

lids  AlTHUB  L.  Oakbs,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

jod  while  they  ai«  here.  B.  P.  Vai  Hurnt.  

Fbidlbv,  Mont.  On  October  4  a  mnscalonge  was  caught  ui  the  Eagle  Water? 

^-^^—  that  weighed  fifty-lwo  pounds.     It  was  four  feet  two  inches  in 

<  ength  and  was  taken  in  Boot  I.ake,  eight  miles  from  Eagle 

The  Ancler'i  Protective  aub.  River  Station,  on  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Wesiein 

asoni  under  the  title  of  the  -Franklm  County  Fish  and  At  Embarcadero,  near  Sonoma.  Cal.,  carpandcalBshare  so 

love,  as  the  old  name  implied  that  the  interests  of  the  asso-  buckets  and  pilchrorks. 

ation  were  confined  to  but  a  portion  of  the  lakei  and  streams  

hiteks ob'ec t'ii'lo p'rcHrve and  prop^tifg.^ and*fi^fra°l  PUBLWHER'a  DEPABTHKHT. 

It  waters  of  this  system.  This  ii  to  iDromi  oar  Irleod*  and  the  trade  tliat  wenow 

The  seawn  of  iSB^-iK  was  too  far  advanced  when  our  hatch-  alio  luo  alumiiiuta  metal  fat  the  trolUng  tpoODS,  Btii  tuttti 

ghouM  was  finished  to  enable  us  to  obtain  any  spavm  from  aod  ahglen'  ■peclatUai,  In  addition  lo  Mine  gold,  bl^  gnds 

lis  region.    We  obtained,  however,  from  Messrs,  Stanley  and  Oermau  aJlier,  high  grade  braa^  oompoaltioii  zJokal  and 

Lillwell,  the  Fiih  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Maine,  some  pnrealaminum  metaln.    We  raccutlTput  In  new  aatomaUa 

1.000  spawn  of  the  land-locked  salmon,  hatched  in  our  troughs  macliliiery.  and  are  now  turning  theaa  good*  ODt  by  Ih* 

large  percentage  of  the  spawn,  and  fry  were  turned  into  mUllou.    Our  aew  catalogue  Cor  the  aeuoti  '•1  vlU  won 

reams  tribuiaryioRanneley  Lake  in  June,  1890.  beln^rtnt.    BeDlffriUii,  poet  p»lfl,  to  the  Imda  only  on  re- 

During  the  season  of  1890-91  we  were  again  indebted  to  the  celpt  ot  a  buIlDeH  card.                 Thi  EnttrfriK  M'fg  On. 

ish  Commissioaen  of  tkie  State  for  a  supply  of  salmon  eggs,  Abboh,  O. 
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SAVANNAH   LINE 


FASTEST    PiSSEHfiBR    STEil- 

SBIPS  FLTIK6  THB  AHEB- 

ICAI  FLAG. 


FIRST-CLASS 

TABLE  D'HOTE. 


UHRIVAILED   ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS. 


Connecting  a(  Savannah  with 
Railroads  for  all  Points 
South  and  South- 
west. 


Frvni  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON.  PHIIA- 
PELPHIA. 

SS.  Kaniaa  City,  ^.oss  torn  (Devi- 
SS.  Ti1l>h>aB».  3.000  tons. 
S3.  City  afSuvannah.  9.100  tooB. 
SS.  City  of  BirmLngham,  3,000  ton*. 
S3.  ChBItBhomher ,  3,000  torn. 
SB.  City  of  Macon.  3.100  torn. 
SS.  City  of  AugusW.  3,000  tons. 
SS.  Naeoochu,  3.000  tons. 


Addreu  tor  iMTtlcultn  Tegarding  Fralght 

BIOMABS  *  BAXV4JU>.Acti., 
Lavii  Wfauf,  BoatoD. 
WK.  &.  JAVBS,  Atft., 

13  ao.  9d  St..  PblUdalphla. 

B.  1..  WAI.X>m,  Aft., 

N»w  Pier  X.  S.  R.  Neir  ToA. 
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ont 


"^cause  your  business  is 
bad.  but  advert rse  If  you 
don't  know  how  to,  write  to 
us  and  we  will    tell    you. 

We  will  prepare  jwnr  advertteement  or  give  you 
advice  and  assistance  lo  aid  you  in  prepariOK  it  your- 
self. We  will  have  the  advertisement  set  in  type  and 
procure  il lustrations  if  any  are  needed.  When  a  satis- 
factory advertisement  has  been  produced  we  will  furnish  proofs  and  an 
electrotyped  pattern  to  be  used  in  diiplicatini;  the  advertisement  If  tha 
display  or  illustration  make  an  electrotype  desirable. 

Address        Geo.    p.    Rowell  &  Co., 

Newspaper   Advertising   Bureau, 
lo  Spruce  St.,  N.  Y. 


Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Fishing  Reel, 

tiattlt^a  free.  n  XVSaSTSITCna&S. 

B.  e.  MILAM  ft  SON,       -       Frankfort,  Ky. 

THE    KENTUCKY    CORK    EXTKjVCTOR. 

This  cut  repreaente  the  most  novel  invention  of  the  age — THE  EENTCCKY  COBE 

EXTRAOTOB.     The  Bimplic-ity  of  its  coDstr-ji-lion  and  practicabilitj  of  its  u^e  recom- 

mon  Jh  it  to  the  public.     Instead  of  tainting  and  ncreie- 

'"'Jt  yo"  merely  push  the  points  into  a  cork,  and,  by 

the  Datural  position  and  action  of  the  band  in  drawing 

'   it  out,  the  points  open  and  their  barbed  edgeti  engage 

the  corii,   and  tlie  same  is  eoMily  draim.     Close  the 

separating  the  handles,  and  the  grip  is  loosened  and  the  cork  relieved.      V 

the  cut  will  satisfy  one  of  its  many  advantages.     Price  30g.  ea::h,  boat-paid. 

"^^r.    1ir02-£I»S01T    -pg-FTNT-p.-v,    x*.    O.    Bex    Sl-B©.   ITe-w   ■S'cr'.c 
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Black  Bass  and  Brook 
Trout 


Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad 


On  Qie  «uteiii  ilupe  of  tha  Aneghiuir  Uonuuliu  uw  ths 
PotoDuo,  ths  Staenuidnh  ud  ttislr  trlbntulM  kll  (unoaB 
tor  Bug.  whUe  luroaa  Ihe  dlTlde  lire  tb*  ChHt,  tbs  Yoogb- 
logbenyuid  the  Mopongklml*,  Tbs  Ch«t  ud  ths  heul 
-nten  of  Chslut  two  umed  uacalebcxtad  (or  Brook Trost. 
Thefl*lilii|[gratuids*n  In  moitcues  within  gaiuhgt  oT  tha 
itUroftd  Motions  uid  ■portoDsii  &n  imTsd  ths  axpanaa  vad 
tnubls  et  omrrjinf  ttaslr  oolflti  long  dl*UDC«L 

Fornte*  at  tus,  tima  ol  tnlat  ond  mnhar  iDfotnuiUon 

CHAS.  O.  SCULL. 


^HE  BTEAHBBB 

Puritan,  Plymouth,  Pilgrim  and 
Providence, 

FALL  BIVEB  LINE 

Ths  Famous  Bjsinets  and  Pleasure 

houte  Between  New  Tork 
end  Boston, 

>»  concsAad  to  bs  the  l««est,  hiDdumtM  uid  moalpais 
fscUj  eqnlpped  i-      ■-■—-■-  ■-  " ■■     -^ — 

nnrj  detail  oi 

KmdlUon  of  tha  demuiU  or  Drat  claia  tr»al. 

TlcksM  tU  thl)  mute  an  on  sals  at  Ul  t>niiclpat  tlck« 
aOcM  in  the  Unltsd  suc«. 

oio.  I..  oonoK, 

OanenlPaaasngeiAgsnt.PlsrSS.  N.  B.,  New  York. 
■OmOMV  fc  UOV^LI.,  Agsnta. 


FISHING  AND  HUNTING. 

An  opportnnlt;  la  offered  toHlscI  partlesto  rormal 

aand  HnndDgClnb.    Largs  tract  otluid  with  aicli 
Dueicalled  pri*lla|[e*  aacnred,  ahort  dlatauos   i 

Kew  Tork.    A  drasa  W.  F.  VI.,  Boom  ».  No.  >  CIIS  Straet. 


PIKE,  PICKEREL, 

TROUT  AND    BASS. 

BPOBTHMEN.  THE 

Best  Fishing  Resorts  in  tlie  Nerliiwest 


lA.  m..:  WAOPACA,  WI8.: 
WIB  :  CEDAB  LASE.  WIS.; 
;   KKENAU.    WW.;    BCTTEBSDT,  WIB,; 


fres  npon  applluttiob  to 


n,FaaHn«w  and  Tlckat  Asenl. Chicago,  D 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LINE. 


NEW    YORK,    LAKE    ERIE     AND 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Along  thsllne  of  tha 
Naw  York  City  maj 
WATEBS.  among  whlcl 

Basket.  S.  v..  lor  bU. 


B  GRAND  wiesasQ 


3r  hUck  h»B,  trout  and  pickerel, 
r  black  ham  and  rlckenJ. 


iiOi.  f..  forblaf 


bans  and  plcksrel. 
t  perch  and  pickerel. 


plck> 


_  laacalooBB.  black  baas,  pickerel,  slo. 

LordvUlB,  N.  £.,  tor  (rent  and  black  bs«. 
Olean.  H.  ¥..  tor  black  liaas  and  perch. 
OtiaTUle,  N.  I.  foi  bl*.>li  baaa,  pickerel  and  tront, 
nniJerrls,  N.Y.jJor  black  bM»  and  ttout  _ 

^oo< 


OtiaTUle,  N. 
l^jrtJerTls, 

^oodburr.  N.'vl.for'pici 


ceUflot  II 


n  reached  bj    '     ' 


W.  a.  KIRBASBOW, 

ai  FuKUtfer  Axeut,  31  CartlanUt  St.,  K.  Z. 
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SMOKE? 


Does  your  local  deaJer  give  70U  the 
best  in  the  market  for  your  money  ? 
If  you  are  noi  satisfied  send  for  our 
hand-made,  fuil  Havana  filled  perfecto 
cigar.  Our  "  Special "  is  made  up  ex- 
pressly for  our  out  of  town  trade,  and 
IS  equal  to  any  ten-cent  cigar  in  the 
market.    We  prepay  postage  or  ex-  ■ 

fress  charges.  Price  (box  of  50), 
1.75,  (100)  $5.00.  Send  for  a  trial  or- 
der and  be  convinced.  • 

£.   IVEISL  **  CO., 

It/amFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

II  Park  Revi,  Neat  York. 


ABK  FOR  TSE 


NCK 


PB«Ftma«,    AXD    TAKS    MO    OTKBR. 

Wenot'.  TTSEDO  CLUB  BOUQUirr 


CONTANSEAOS  MONTHLY  BULLETIN 


FITCHBURG  RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC  TUNNEL  ROUTE 


ClsieUnd.  Detroit. 


lo.  Nlngsni  FiUlB.  i: 


FAST  EXPRESS  TRAINS 

with  elegint  paUce  parlor  uid  ileeplng  cvfl  to  uid  from 
BOSTOa  Md  OKIOAOO. 

BOSTOV  ud  BC.  LOUIS. 


EPOPUI^BHOtn 


ill  polDta  Id  Nortlura  N«<r  YoA, 


ELEGANT  PALACE  BLEBPINa  Ck 
toudCrom 
BOaVOH  ■Dd  MOVSmSAK 

vlllioutcbuige. 


or  turtber  InrormiUloD. 

350  Wa*hln«tc>n8t. 
Fitohbura  R.  R.  Psatt.  Station,  Boston. 


J.  K.  WATSOH,  ( 


Syracuse  Bamboo  Furniture  Co., 

8DCCE88OBBT0 
Syrac\ise  Fish  Rod  Comxjany, 

MANUrAOTDBEHS  OF 

riHE  SPLIT   BAVBOO  FISHIHa  SODS,   WITH  CORE  Aini   CELLULOIS  BAKIKIBASF. 

Is  Ufflit,  nti  and  WIU  Vot  Bllstwr  tha  Hindi. 


THE  OLITTERIMO  QANQ  TROLLING  BAIT 

[  In  tha  comtn;  halt.    It  UkM  tb' 

_  .. , halt.    Fnr  Dale  by  all  the  prlnclpa 

te  popnlar  apDona.  mcb  u  Flutsd,  Kldoer  and  Uammcrad.    For  aale  by  all  dealara.    aenil  for  »talogae. 


HENRY  LOFTIE,  Manager, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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jWlCHIGflWfTENTRAL 

"  Tht  iSt^iara  Falii  Bouta." 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

MACKINAC   ISLAND, 

the  centre  of  some  of  the  Finest  Fishiiig  and 
Hnatiug  Qroiittds  and  Picturesque  Scenery  in 
ihe  oonutrf ,  all  of  vbicb  is  deecribed  in  a  new 
pablicatiou,  entitled  "The  Island  of  Maok- 
iaoo,"  which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  npon 
application,  with  stamps  for  postage. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL, 

the  finest  inn  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Great 
lAkee,  affords  first-class  accommodationa  for 
•  thooaand  gneets. 

O.  W.  SVaOLM. 

O.  p.  4  T.  A««tit.  OhKntro,  DL 


Tta  Blorolas,  Qraaa,  nBhlay  laofcl*.  ■ 

■man  qnautltr  erf  oQ  kt »  Mroke.    ] 
J  DicM-pl      -     - 


Id  ailstaiiae.    For  hI*  murvbtn.    Piloa  Mo.  cmIi. 

0U8HUAN  &  VSHWyS,  172  Hlnth  A*e„  V.  T 


FISHING  '"■"<' 
■1^^^^     NORTHWEST. 


BLACK  BAM,     . 

A«.»a=dm  Detroit  «,d 

MABOALONOC, 

r«»ro   in  the  Ltke  Puk 

PIKK, 

PICKIRKL, 

fint-clkM  Hotel  uxoiaiao- 

Etc. 

cui  be  obttlned. 

ud  bMDty  Id  tlie  Xellow- 
■toDe.  OdtaUn.  MudlnoD, 
lUaunrl      and      JeScraoD 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN, 

RAINBOW, 

riven,  in  Uoatuu.  reutaed 

COLORADO 

(rom  Uvlngsion,  Omtlatln, 
ud  TowDHDd  on  tbe  N.  P. 

TROUT 

■pend  d'Oreille  nd  Cceur 

and 

d'AJoae  Lake,  Idabo,  and 

ORAYLINQ 

•rlboury  rtreune.  and  tbe 
waters  (or  tront  ttiblug. 

For  rsatbered   mme,    tb« 

HUMTIHO 

(or  antolopB,  Ibe  (ootWU. 

Id  I  akoU ;  tor  deer,  mooae 

In  the 

aod  Ca«»de  raogea  afford 

NORTHWfcST. 

Ii  a  DeaCly  lUiui  rated  pam- 

phlet gtrtng  fuUpartloulara 
in  rererence  to  tfablDg  and 

hunting  Id  the  Narfbweat. 

"CAMS 

"  A  Bamble  In  WoDdorland" 

deacribei  tbe  country  be- 

PRCSERVeS 

the  PuIDe  Ocean.     Tbne 

OF 

aod  oOier  pnblicatloni  giv- 

NORTH 

ing  nia»  time  teblea  and 

AMEBIC*" 

Ihelow  rale  round  trip  ei- 

•SZ^^AT,'& 

maUed  free  on  appllcatloD 

OKAB.  n.  Twrn. 

J.  M.  KAWATO-S, 

Qen.  Paai.  and  Ticket  Igt., 

OsD.  Tnfflo  Hiuuig 

or. 

8T.  PAUL 

MINN. 

PATENTS. 


Patents,  Gaveata  and  Trade  Harka  pro 
pUcatlona  Revived  and  Proaecuted.  All 
IT.  S.  Intent  OtBcepcomptlTatteDdod  ' 

■INTKNTMraaDIDE," 


before  tbe 

lersta  (eea. 

ia  aeeaieil.   Bend  for 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  GREATEST 

Hunting    and    Fishing     Resorts 

of  th*  awt  are  loolaa  Immsdlilely  on  tb»  line  of.  oi 
in  dlFKtly  lulcesalble  t1» 

The  Great  Four-Track 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUD- 


SON  RIVER  R.  R. 


Among  the  pUcas  wltbln  nt 


mlHTUif 

Obotoh  LiEi  <Bedlonl  SUtli 


uni>  Itave  3uib  £t»st  it 


—On  Uartam  Dlvlalon,  M 
SpujrUD  DuTTll  Ud  30th  SttMl 


TilBiToini.— On  miia  III 


InHuK 


Brldga;,— OaBvIemDl' 
,  10  mUta. 


4V  Tha  ■  *w  ToTk  Oantral  U  tha  <lr*ot  Uar  to  tk* 

>xa>t   Tiah   uid   Ctanu   Pra«aiT*a    of  th* 

AdlTDudMik  Monatalu.  th*  St.  Iaw- 

ih*   irocth. 
JOnr  M.  VOXTOVT,  OaO.  v.  SASISbl. 

Oen.  Muueac.  Oen-  !'■■■'  AgenL 

QKUH)  OEKTOAL  STATION.  NEW  XOBK. 


A  BASS  ROD  FOR  SALE. 


SPECKLED  TROUT. 

Eight  months  old,  fine,  hud?  fish,  enitable 
tor  fall  Btooldiig,  public  or  priTSte  waters,  for 
■ale  at  fair  prioee  by 

Berkshire  Trout  Hatcliery  Club, 

C.  H.  tAGE,  S«c*y. 


CHEAPEST   HOUSE 

IK  AVERICa  fob 

GUNS.  GUNS. 


AGENT  EOB 


^  Q.  aillTM, 

xmXKOTOV, 

PAmXBB  ft  oo. 


H.  H.  KIFFE. 


B  TULTOH  8TEEBT, 


SHOOK  LYM,  K.  r. 


THE  NEW  LEVER  SAFETY. 


NO  CHAINS. 


NO  GEARS. 


TAEI&BLE  BTEOKE,  ooly  t»o  Bsti  of  BevolT- 
Boat  Hill  CUoibiDK  aod  all  around  Sofe^  Mada. 


CA.TALOOX7B  I 


H.  B   SMITH  KACHINB  CO., 
SMITHVILLK,  H.  J. 
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BROOK  TROUT  FRY  AND  EGGS. 


We  have  for  eale  Id  their  season  brook  trout  eggs  and  joimg  bj,  also  jearlinge  and  half- 
pound  trout  for  Btooking  streams  and  ponds.  V/e  have  beeu  unable  to  fill  all  our  orders  for 
yearlings  this  season,  but  having  now  increased  our  laoililiee,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish 
yearlings  in  quantities  to  suit  customers.  We  guarantee  onr  ^ge  to  be  best  qualitj,  fnll 
count  and  properly  packed.  We  also  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  yearlings,  We  make  special 
prices  on  eggs  and  fry  to  fish  commissioners.     Correspondence  solicited.     Address 

J.   W.   HOXIE  &  CO.. 

Carolina!  Wafthlnaton  County,  R.  I. 


THE   DIVINE   RODS. 

PKED.    B.    DIVINE,    Maaufacturer,    ntio9,    N.    T. 
Bathsbara  and  Degama  Wood  Rods. 

ThtMOodaua  uudsBX  HAND  of  Mlecltd  woodt  uid  aiidBr  017  own  mptrrliloii.  Th«7  IwTe  ibwd  ttastest  iitam& 
uid  &n  flOEUldar«d  nperlor  br  mmy  or  th^  iiioflt  expert  .DfllAn  of  tbA  connOj.  I  uu  Also  wwr.^  ^^^  HUua  (bf«t>  of 
L&SCEWOOD  ud  QB&NBEA&T  iod>.    01  SPLIT  BAlOOOe  1  can  leoommesd  Ois 

LEECH   COMBINATION. 

Tbla  U  tha  p<rf«ctlOD  of  ft  CambituUoD  Bod.  ItwUlnuLkeslUieriiB^footflf-radoriui  B-(oot  \am  rod.  cnltiiUi  for 
iUlur  tatlUng or  bilt  outing.  Ifadsu  tollews:  AreTsrdblsliuid  grup,  u  that  wban  OMd  wltbBy-rod  rouluTatliereat 
MatbfllOT  tlkahmitd.  making  itAj-rod  of  three  plecsa  and  11  ihort  snap.  The  ban  trolling  or  oaatlDa  rod  la  made  with  ana* 
traahoilgTMp  that  Bte  Into  the  head  of  real  nat  of  raierelble  butt,  making  a  doable  giani  rod.  tW  part  of  rodli  of  tro 
plecea,  a  tip  and  leoond  Joint,  and  the  two  short  graepa,  which  combined  make  the  donbls  gnn>.  Price  In  ipUt  bamboo, 
fSOi  bethabarm,  tlOigreanheart.  tl^!  degama.  (12i  lancewood.  flO-    ThL*  Incladea  cork  graip  and  Oarman  illTor  monnUns*. 

THE  QUASPBAKB  CLUB  ROD. 

Thl* beantlfalrod  la  onljaeTen  feet  Id  length  and  weigh!  three  ooncaa.    It  li  dealgned  to 
J  V — >.  ..,..-_.„ .._... -_  tg  Bftjlen  wHh  eaw,  a—  — '—  -  '-  '-- 


-,      .-.  , .-       , ig  to  lie  length,  hae  mflleifinHniokbon* 

to  mi  a  threa-pomid  bont  without  eOaln  or  damage.    For  brueh  fflehlng  It  la  "Joat  rjie  thing."    Thla  rod  la  Anlihed  with 
ean  and  Ita  KmatnicUon  wUl  compare  taioiablj  witli  the  ben  ipUt  bamboo  roda  la  the  market. 

All  M7  Rods  Are  Guaranteed.  Send  tor  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

afaimoM  "Aktoioam  amoijk.'-  FRED.  D.  DIVINE,  Utica*  N.  Y. 
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RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  NO.  I 

cioa.r.e;tte!s 

are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored  and  high- 
est cost  GOLD  LEAF  grown  in  Virginia.    This  is  the 

OLD  AND  ORIGINAL  BRsND  OF  STRAIQBT  CUT 
Cigarettes,   and  was  brought  out  by  us  in  the  year   1875, 

BEWARE   OF  IMtEATlOHS, 
and  observe  that  the  Arm  name  as  below  is  on  every  package. 

Itl.olimon.ca,  "Va.. 


HENDRYX 


THE  ANDREW  B.   HENDRYX   CO., 


HUGO    MITLBBTT, 


IMPORTBB,   BXPOBTBR, 


HIGH  GRADE  AQUARIUM  SUPPLIES, 

LIVE   AND   PREPARED   SPECIMENS. 

AndAppAntnarorObteclTwchlngliiMfttanlHlatary.  (Ealiibllih^d  ISTl  M  ClDCiluutl.  Ohio.) 

173  Hostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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A  Valuable  Book  for  Analers. 

Mr.  WUliun  C  Harris,  editor  of  Thk  Amsbioam  AnaiiOB,  has  been  engaged  for  the  past 
'nine  years  in  the  collection  of  material  for  an  extended  work  on  the  fishes  of  North  America 
^eir  habits,  habitat  and  methods  of  Inring  them.     It  is  titled 

"THE  FISHES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA." 

Ur.  Harris  in  his  prospectus  onnonaceB: 

Tbs  dsdgn  ia  to  fonlah  $.  text  book  for  the  itadaDt  and  ■  klodaigutoD  atudj  lor  tlia  uigl«r.  To  mid  to  (Ui  eb- 
l*otUi«  fldi  win  be  ibovn  in  u  nprlght  poalUon.  ttut  of  ths  act  of  iwimmlng,  uideitnma  can  baa  bMB  taken  not  onlr 
to  glTt  tha  oolontlon  aa  In  Ufa,  bat  alao  with  dlitinctDega  ttie  apeoUla  nurklngi^  Inolndlng  ths  aiaot  onmbST  of  aplaM  oi 
(■ya  In  tlia  fin  oonitraetloa.  Each  flah  to  ba  praMntad  baa  baen,  or  wUl  be.  caught  on  my  owd  rod.  wltb  tba  artUt.  reidj 
for  work,  within  a  abort  dlatauoe  from  (he  pool,  or  wltb  hlaeaMl  Intbeitem  ahaala  of  tliebo*t  In  manjMBdleaofladi- 
Tidoal  flah  the  artlnbaa  caught  the  ooloiatlon  from  M  laaat  ten.  end  oftan  t»anlr-BT«  apeclmana  laid  bafon  hlmaa  Uiey 
-aaaie  atragtUng  trout  tbe  wkler.  0Ddar  no  other  condltlona  can  ba  prooond  m  aeeaiale  tranaorlpt  of  the  afaneaoan 
tinta  which,  la  mail;  Sata,  fade  or  altar  la  Cone  at  the  momaat  they  are  taken  from  tbe  water. 

This  book  will  be  issued  on  heavy  phtte  paper  in  monthly  parts  (size  of  paper,  12x17 
inohes),  each  number  containing  two  portraits  of  fishes,  colored  as  in  life,  and  printed  on 
heavy  card  board.  The  portraits  will  average  one  foot  in  length.  The  work  will  consist  of 
at  least  forty  parts,  containing  portraits  oi  eighty  or  more  fishes  that  are  cai^ht  on  hook  and 
line  in  the  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  the  United  Btatea  and  British  possessions. 

The  expense  of  this  publication  will  be  very  large,  tbe  plates  alone  aggregating  136,000 
.and  it  b  believed  that  the  anglers  of  America  will  earnestly  aid  in  the  issue  of  a  representative 
work  of  this  character. 

The  terms  will  be  SI-GO  per  nnmbor,  and  the  first  two  parts  are  now  ready. 

We  append  a  few  extracts  from  notices  of  the  press  and  letters  from  indiriduals.  Hnn- 
dreds  of  oonunendato,rj  reviews  have  been  received  at  this  early  stage  of  publication: 

I  conaldet  tbe  merit  of  the  work  aofBclent  to  phiceltat  (he  top  of  AmeTlcan  booka  on  thla  nibjeiit.— Zlkui  Auc 
AOmt.  K.  r. 

WUl  oocap7  the  aame  relatlTa  place  in  the  colleolor'a  library  t*  AndnbOD'I  "  Bird*  of  Amvlca."    In  fko^  It  la  In- 
'Mmpanhle,  and  oompleMl;  flU*  th«  pUoe  Id  tbe  eompendlam  of  natnml  hlatorj  wUob  alood  open  forit—CHoi.  ^oUoot 
I  am  deUgbtAd  with  the  Aral  Inatallment  of  joar  book,— Dr,  David  B.  Jordan,  iVuidnf  ImUant  Umitttiia, 
The  plotnrea  are  rarr  handaome.    The  maaoalonga  looki  ■«  natnnU  aa  Ufa B.  F.  WiiUeamb.  Oaural  Manager  M 

It  la  a  work  of  merit,  and  will  nefec  be  Improved  upon  In  onr  daj.— 0r.  i.  a.  BwiL,  Batten,  ni. 

The  work  la  aplendld,  the  colore  parfectlon.    Pnt  m«  down  for  the  whole  aat— i>w<f  S.  Mtrg<m.  Sfraaitt,  N  T 

The  pnblloatlon  cannot  Ektl  to  recommend  Itaelf  to  all  who  are  Intaraated  In  American  Sah  and  Amerlian  .— Ji-1 
XMdHi  iBitg.)  Tim^.  "  ■" 

Theflaharmui  who  aeea  anj  part  of  thia  auperb  work  will  reaolTa  to  own  II  at],  eran  thongh  ha  hUb  part  at  hi 
muat  to  get  the  mone^.-ATw  Far*  HtraU.  "^       "* 

Win  meet  with  a  hear^  welcome  from  all  admlrera  of  the  boaatlce  In  the  watcn  and  wl] 
atliri  A  great  deal  of  enooangement  will  be  needed  tor  an  mterprlae  on  aaoh  a  aplendld  aiml 
It  will  be  pretty  rare  lo  get  It— w^  Tm-k  Bixning  am. 

i,  mignlflcent  work.    The  platea  are  aiqiil>il«l;  done. — Sai  Turk  JimnuJ  of  dmaiieroi. 

A  handaome  and  InstructlTe  addition  to  plaeatorUl  and  lehlhTologlaal  Uleratare.— Vcw  Totk  Ttma. 

The  work  tuu  been  done  with  wonderfnl  fldellty.  Mr.  Banla'B  many  yeara'  experience  aa  a  writer  on  anMecta  loh 
■ttjolacieal  and  hH  love  for  and  aipettuen  la  aogUng  pecnllaily  at  Urn  for  the  work  he  baa  nndertaken  — /MoiMnt  ■  * 
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TAKE  NOTE 

That  THE  AMERICAS  ANOLEB  is  m  DlnBtratod  Monthly  Uagaidne  of  Bixtj-fligbb 
pages,  and  is  tbe  personal  organ  of  eTery  "  honest  angler  "  in 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ; 

That,  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  jonmal  devotod  entirely  to  Fiah,  Fishing  and  Fiab  GoUar^ 
published  on 

THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT ; 

That  its  pages  are  filled  vith  the  best  work  of  a  selected  corps  of  oontribators,  supple- 
mented by  that  of  an  angling  editor  of  the  longest  praotical  aerrice  of  that  character  in 

THE  WORLD; 

That  the  artioleB  to  be  pnblished  daring  1892  will  oonatitute  in  themselvea 

A  VALUABLE   ANGLING   LIBRARY ; 

That  it  is  the  duty,  as  it  should  be  the  pleasure,  of  ereiy  earnest  angler  to  give  aid  MiA 
comfort  to 

HIS  OWN  PAPER; 

That  the  annual  eobscriplion  prioe  is  only  Two  Dollan ;  that  for  olnba  of  three  cr 
more  new  sabsoribeiB  the  pnblishers  send  the  magazine,  postage  paid,  at  S1.60  eadi^ 
that  all  N«ie  yearly  enbeoribers  remittiiig  S2.00  before  January  I,  1H92,  will  receiTe  th» 
October,  November  and  December  nTimbers  of  this  year  free  of  cost ;  that  we  want  help, 
and  hope  yon  will  give  it,  in  our  efforts  to  m^tain,  on  a  self-snpporting  basis,  a  mag~ 
azine  devotod  to  the  art  which  we  hare  all  learned  to  love  so  weU. 

•Ingle  Copies,  20  Cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER, 

10  WARRSN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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PHILADELPHIA  FISHING  TACKLE  HOUSE, 

iiABUF*yruaBBS  J.JJJJ.    FISHING    TACKLE. 

OUTFITS    FOR    FLORIDA,    ETC.,    A    SPECIALTY -FLORIDA    RODS 
FOR    TARPON,    CHANNEL    BASS,    ETC. 

Two  JolDta.  Gsrmu  BUier  HooDtod  Agsts  Tip  Eod.  with  Celluloid  Batt.  ill  HAVIi  UADB  and  WARRASTBD  of 
BXTHABAKA  Wood  (whleh  la  (trongeriod  mora  (laitlcUiui  Split  BdmlKio).  eteh.  tl". 

Hexagonal  Split  Bamboo,  with  Double  Enamel  Butt  of  12  Strips, 

Ibtlni  k  BOLtD  ALL  ENAUU.  BOD,  suti.  fia.t,a. 

Hiow  Oonbla  EduhI  SpUt  Bunboo  Bodi  in  Bud*  eDtinl  J  ofttaeenuiul  ottha  buaboo,  vblcti  It  UuxtrengtH  *od 
lUeof  UwTOd— Um  pllbof  <acbitnpbaiiigaDt>«aj>udui  extra  pl«e»  of  tba  enuoel  of  ths  baubuo  taklui  Uit  pUea  of 
Mia  pitb  i>bl«b  ■■  In  all  oatul  baugoiul  (li^trlp  rodi.  All  tbeae  atrlpa  art  armlr  cemanled  togathar,  ujatiug  tbe  iDoDg- 
Mt  tod  of  tba  klDd  knmra. 

Wa  would  atoo  call  apadalattaDtlon  to  OUT  hooka,  nude  aapaclallf  tor  Pliirldiflablag.  and  to  our  rm-n.  beat  Biaa 
Una.  of  11.  U,  18  and  11  Uiraadit  plain,  tl  aub.  and  valariinotad  by  our  iBiurovad  pannue  protBat.  ti  -u.-b. 

ILnamtsd  frlca  Llat  of  W  pajH  aent  bj  mall  on  IHslpt  of  lUventa  In  atauipa. 

A.   B.   SHIPLEY  &  SON, 

503  Commerce  Street,   Philadelphia*   Pa. 


Eci-w-etrci   "Vom    Hofe, 

85  and  97  Fulton  St.,  New  York.  ^    TARPON 

MA>UTAOT<»»OF.PU:ULT»I>  I  SALMON 

OUTFITS   FOR  f    TROUT 

««,»«» or  ™.<,™«.™,™u.  J      BASS 


THE   KENTUCKY   COKK    EXTRACTOR. 

■  Hub  ont  reprewnta  the  mo8t  Doval  inTeution  of  the  age— THE  KENTUCKY  COBK 

EXTBACTOB.     The  eimplicitj  of  its  ooDstr'ji-'tioa  and  piaolioabilit;  of  its  use  Teotun- 

mendH  it  to  the  public.     Xastead  of  twisting  and  *crme- 

ing,  yon  merely  push  the  points  into  a  cork,  and,  by 

the  natural  poBition  and  action  of  the  hand  in  drawinK 

"'  '>ut,  the  poiutti  open  and  their  barbed  edges  engage 

uiu  oork,  and  the  same  ib  eatity  drawn.     Oloee  the 

Beparating  the  handlea,  and  the  grip  is  looeened  and  the  cork  relieved.     A. 

the  ont  Till  satiafy  one  of  its  many  advantages.     Price  30c.  each,  boat-paid. 

-^.    ■I^ECOi.«E»SOiT    XIElTK.Tr,    F.    O.    Sox    ElS©,   2T«-w   TTcate 
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The  following;  treatises  are  contained  in  the  back  numbers  of  The  American  An- 
gler, and  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  lo  cents  each.     Please  order  by  date  : 


FISHING    IMPLEMENTS. 


lluBi 


•rKnat— Ho^'tn 


c  It.    lUuii 
ApHl  91.  M 


et  Siraps.  Shoe 

AC^mbiiLUian^iih  Baikef.  '^illnstraud.  ApH[  13,  '87. 
The  Proper  Welghi  and  Ungih  of  Rodi.  llluilrai 
Febniary  iq.  j6,  '87. 

■  -       ■■      .r„  'i-.rf  Fi„      r .~ied,    March  s,  ■87. 

Illiulraled.    Man 


Tied  Fly. 


The  Epiinf  Fly— j 
87- 

nt  SunGih  Fly.    Illutnaled.     March  lo,  'Sj. 
Tlie  Water  GbM.    llluslnited.    Febniary  5, -g?. 
Hooks  for  Trolling  Gangs.    Febniary  14.  '85. 
SBndaIi[brKabberWa<fin{BooIi.    niinlraied.   .September 

"huiory  ol  Uic  Fnh  Hook.    Oeiober4, '84- 
PreietvinE  Fish  as  Specimens.    January  >6.  %i. 
HowioPrTven<Unnrroin"KinkiiH.'>    May  19, '86. 
A  Landing  Net  lilt  Rapid  Streami.    Illuslraled.    January  i, 

^1d  Creels— How  to  Muke  Them.  Illnstnited.  December 
4,^86;  January  I, '8;. 

ImpKxedLip-hookFasienlng.    Illustrated.    0clcberi4. '8<. 

Praelical  Hints  on  iCnoiB  and  Ties.  Illustrated.  October 
lo.'Bs. 

Practical  Receipts  for  Anglera.  Nouember  14.  a8,  Decem- 
berA'Ss.  R  ■  1      ■       f    .  h. 

How  to  lie  Bass  and  Other  Fliem.  Illusiraied.  September 
la.  19.  j6,  October  3, -85. 

Heur  Method  u<  Alladung  Reels  lo   Rods,      Illuslraled. 

^achmgGut  10  Eyed-book  Fliet    Illustrated.    August  1^ 

^eUseof'Leadcr»."   Julyis.'is. 

How  to  Make  TToot  File*.  Illustrated.  July  tB.is.  Auguti 
I.  8,  ■;.  '8s- 

Rodjointi.    Illuuraled.    October  »,  November  lo,  %. 

il~-sinBi  Ew  Fhei,    September  so,  "83. 

__,.jiVKnots.  HowioTleTl-em.  Illuetraieil.  Aprils, 
lay  6.  13.  'Bi ;  AuauH  i9,  September  8,  October  6,  '83. 

Tbe  Henihall  Rod- Dimenuona,  etc..  given  by  Dr.  lames 
..Kendall.    July«,'8: 

Amatenr  Rod  Makmg, 
oober  13.  sj.  NovemI 
I.  19.  rf.  February  a.  9, 


M^.  1: 


lUnUTUted.    Julyii.Seplemberif. 
-  17,  December  sf  <  'S3 ;  January  5, 
1.  .).'84  .■January,  3,. o.  ■8s. 
1— iTieirConstmction,  etc.    Julyj, 

The  Split  Bamboo— [B  History,  etc.    Msiy  la.  Jane  i, '83. 

A  New  Minnow  Psil.    lllunrated.    May  1 2. '83. 

Varnish  for  Rods.    May  5.  '8;. 

A  Serviceable  Fishing  Boat— How  to  Build  It.    lllunrated. 
April  ST,  '83 ;  December  3d,  ■H4. 

Making  a  Split  Bamboo — Amateur  Work.    April  19.  '83  : 
Augmt  31,  September  7.  "Sg. 
^e  Reel— Its  Place  on  die  Rod.    March  .4,  April  14.  June 

A  Sole  Leather  Bait  Box.    Illustrated.    December!],  'Ss. 
Wmorpnmfing  Fish  Lines.    November  18,  '8a. 


Light  V 

The  Rod!"<^'lf  M 


IHowioUM^'ApnlS, 


;.  f^. 


DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  ANGLING. 

.  to  Strike. 


ThePlayofaFish-Whatisli!  May  14, 'Sj. 
When  to  Fish  Up  Stream.  February  la.  '87. 
How  to  Camp  Comfortably  Without  Tent  or  Shanty.    Janu. 

What  Constitutes  an  Ai«ler.    January  is,  February  s.  '8; 
How  to  Weigh  Lsixa  Fish,    lllustnited.    January  i,  Apill 
9.  '87- 

rranspoTtine  Live  Minnows.    February  >9,  March  14,  '83. 
Dr.  HnishaH's  Method  ol  Rait  Costing.    Illustrated.    Oc- 

tnsects  as  Angling  Lures,    September  17,  October  4,  11,  as. 

English  Methods  of  Bait  Casting.  Illustrated.  October  iS 
'84  :  January  a,,  30,  Febniary  6,  W. 

New  Method  of  Keeping  Minnows  Alive.  October  aj,  No- 
vember 6.  ■Se ;  January  ao,  '87. 

Boating  a  Game  Fish,    By  Seth  Green. 

Angling  ai  a  Fine  Art.    October  : 


Striking  and  Pla] 


Bail.    llhisD^ied.    April 


lying  a  Fish.  December  10,  '8a. 
Hani andKil lira; Quick.  April  •.  ig, -i, 
'  "^     ,  -..        "ibruary  4,  *«;  August 


._, 1  Don't  Bite.    .  .. 

Bain  Used  in  Sail  Wnters. 
DeepTrolKi         -      '  ■" 


I  Fresh  WaH 

SALMON  A 


D  TROUT. 


The  LaVe  Tmui.     lllustrai 
The  Nb>    ' 
Illustrated. 


Lake   Trout— 1 
9.  '87- 
Catch  Lak> 


JarXsi.  '83.  '"'' 
February  la,  '87. 
-     '-   •      'e  ■■6lue-b( 


Stocking  Streams  with  Trout.    January  14,  '85. 

Spinning  tor  Lai^e  Trout.    August  a],  '84. 

Hiuii  foe  PraciicBl  Trout  Fishiig.    September  13,  '84. 

Habits  of  Trout.    October  4, '84. 

Fishing  lor  Sea  Trouc.    February  9,  '84. 

A  TleaiiuontheLnnd-loi^kHlAilnwin      Mai>  .T   1). 

Trout  Fislung  ot  ~       '  " 

The  Trout^No 

About  the  Dolly  V< 


"■  "9.  'h- 


By  Seth 


J  Habits  of  German  Tniul.    Febniary  13, '86. 

Stripping  lYout.    Aogust  99.  8s. 

le  Upper  VellowMone.    August  ag, '8s. 

the  Trout  Cullurisl.     By  Seth  Green.     An- 

he  Colorado  Trout.    Illustrated.    August », 

ams  of  Westem  North  CanUna.    JanuarrB. 


Seth  Green  on  Crovrth  of  YouiuTrouL    May  16. 'Bs. 

The  Bisby  Trout— Scientific  andPopular  Description  ;  How 
hev  are  Caught,  etc.    Illusiraied.    October  13,  ao,  '83. 

Fly  Fishing  for  Trom.    October  37,  '83. 

The  LakeTrout— Where,  When  and  How  to  Take  Them, 
[Ihistraled.    June  aj.jo,  July  V, '83. 

ATreaiiwV  the  Brook  trout-Habit 


The  Colorado 

The  Trout  Stn 

Them.    April  14 


.t'*-jll'a7»,'?4 

liled  States  and  How  to  Reach 

April  14,  ai,  a8.  May  s,  '8j. 

tains,    December  a,  "Ss. 
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TrotUME  bi  Lake  (Salnun^  Tnn 
Trwl  ur  Ihe  YoKniU.     May  t 


Bl^CK  AND  FRESH- WATER  BASS. 

lack  Bau.     Much  i8,  li.  April  i. 


Fly  FiihinK  for  Black  Bau. 

l^e  Venow  Bail.     IDuatraled.     May;, 'S7. 
The  While  or  Silver  Ban.     lUuitnied.     April  30, 'Bj, 
Do  Black  But  Migrate  t   January  B, 'S;. 
Habits  ol  .he  Blail  Bau.    March  14.  ",  >8. '8s- 
Casting  ihe  MinDow  for  Black  Bau.     January  in,  '85. 
A  TreaiiK  on  ihe  Strawberry  Bau  [Cnipi«).     IlluiiiaiMl. 
AwosI  9i»  'S4. 
Back  Bau  Fiihing  in  Lak«  Cbamplain.    Febniary  3,  q,  16, 

^bck  Bais  Groundi  Near  Baltunore,  Md.     Febnuir  13.  "U- 
Bluk  Bau  Fiihms  al  HeDdensn  Harbor.  N.  Y.    July  la, 

AoEUM  3D,  November  i,  'it. 
How  10  Fiih  for  Black  Bau.    Oclobo- le.  W. 
Bbck  Bau  Fubios  at  Kdly'ililaDd,  Lake  Erie.    April  ij, 

Tba  Be»  Bait  for  Black  Bau.     lUiuiraiMl.    Decvaiber  tj, 

^ow  fo  Play  a  Black  Ban.    Joae  13, 'Si. 

The  Strawberry  Ban,     Illuitraled.     Febniary  17,  "83. 
ATrrauM  on  the  Black  Bau— Habit*.  Model  of  Capuuv. 
etc     llluHTBied.    February  3,  lo,  17,  14,  'B3. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRESB-WATER  PISH. 

The  Carp  From  an  AnKllnA  Staodpoiiit.    Noreubcr  19,  Bi. 


,...._.  Anelh*  Standi. 

Tlie  White  Perch.     Illu>Ir»ted.    DeceiDber  30 
The  Smell  af  Sebaao  Waura— Du  x  I'huioii.  IJapliire,  etc 
lUimnited.    Juiw  .eT'St. 
A  TreatiH  an  the  LiJie  HerrnK  (lUnHnted}.    Joly  7,  ty 
The  Freth-waterDram  or  GaiperjDB.     IBuniated.     Febni- 

*^tc^n|  Shad  with  the  Fly.    April  ij. -81. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SALT-WATER  FISH. 

lay  10,  •84. 

r,  •Sj:  April !«. '87. 


u  the  Hook. 

Illunraied. 

When  and  Where 


The  Eubcbon-^andle  Fiih.    lllDBtraied.    April 

Hie  MoonEye.     lUnnrated.    March  ig,  '»t. 

The  Codfi.h  and  the  Haddock— How  Tak 
llhulrBied.    July  11.  '83. 

A  Treatoe  on  the  Hogfiah— Sallor'i  Choi 
SajKenber  1.  '83, 

Tlie  Shad  and  Snappuig  Mack* 
leTakeTbem.     lUiislnted.     Augiutiip'Sr 

A  TreadH  on  Ihe  Labyeiie  (^01)  and  the  Menhaden.    11- 
tiutrated.  Joly  sS,  '8), 

The  Sea  Bau,  Bental]  and  Tomcod— Haw.  When  and  Where 
lo  Capture  Them.     Illujiraied.    July  14,  'B3. 

The  Kmiriiih  and  Bonito — A  f^KCIical  Eauy.     UluHrated. 
JoDe  aj'  'Sj, 

A  TreadK  on  the  Black  Drum  and  Spanuh  Mackerel.     It- 
lunraied.    June  30,  'S3. 

ATreatiMoolheBkichfiihafldFlouDder.     llluinatBd.    July 

'AVreaiiieoiitheShc 


Sheepabud.    llluuraied.    lun 

9lueliihaiidWeakfiih.    Ilhiatr 

;  FloDDden.    llluitrated.    April  7,  'S3. 

The'Veilow-iaJ?  'llluatnud?'  M^ay  14,  '87. 

PIKE,  PICKEREL,  ETC. 

The  Saucer  or  Sand  Pike.    liluilraied.    April  a: 
TTw  Pickerel,     llluilrated.    March  ;,  'Sj. 
The  Weitem  Brook  Pickerel.     Illuitraied.     Mai 
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SHEDDING  OF   TEETH  BY  SALMON— REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  RESTIGOUCHE. 

Bv  John  Mowat. 

When  Mr.  Dennistoun  discovered  the  tooth- 
less salmon  last  year  on  the  rivers  of  Labrador 
I  rather  think  it  surprised  amateurs,  profes- 
sionals and  pbciculturists  as  something  new,  if 
not  incredible.  I  do  conress  it  nonplussed  me, 
and  all  I  could  say  at  the  time  was,  "  I  did  not 
think  the  Restigouche  salmon  followed  the 
methods  of  their  Labrador  brethren."  Mr. 
Dennistoun  Is,  however,  justly  entitled  to  the 
honor  (so  far  as  I  know)  of  being  the  hrst  oh 
either  side  of  the  pond  to  bring  to  public  notice 
the  fact  that  salmon  do  shed  their  teeth.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  all  fish  shed  their  teeth;  if 
not  at  periods  during  their  entire  life,  at  some 
period  of  it.  We  know  all  other  animals  do; 
why  not  fish  ?• 

During  the  past  summer  I  have  closely  ex- 
amined every  salmon  I  got  hold  of,  and  have 
preserved  the  jaw  bones  of  salmon  caught  in 
June,  July,  September  and  October,  and  I  send 
you  the  specimens  for  examination,  and  I  think 
they  will  go  a  good  way  in  convincing  any  who 
may  be  sceptical.  1  examined  fourteen  salmon 
caught  In  August  fifty  miles  up  the  Restigouche, 
at  one  of  the  famous  poob  (Patapedia).  Some 
of  these  had  been  there  or  in  the  river  from 
early  spring;  others,  again,  had  only  recently 
left  the  salt  water.  I  could  not  tell  this  by 
their  teeth,  but  from  my  long  experience  in 


,      *  [t  b  now  genei^Jy  Bdniiiied  thu  aJ]  fiahesroiuEBjitly  ihcd 

.  ^rrenew  their  (eeth  duHag  ibawhaJecoimeoithelrliie.  Tha 
valne  o(  Mr.  Moral's  olMemilioiii  ai  aujullaiy  to  ihowof 
Mr.  DwiniBtDun  ccnUvi  in  ihe  qiwnian:    Do  Mdmon  only  ihed 

,  tlMirtmch  during,  their  siigratkiDi  u  (mi  walart  V  thii,  ii 
dedde'd  affirmatively,  it  will  create  another  ^lor  in  the  nmbb 

'  'dltc^ued  iDtJeci  of -ulmon  leediii(  or  iwl  Indaig  in  fieih 


handling  them  in  fresh  and  salt  water;  in  fact, 
any  angler  deserving  the  name  can  tell  an  old' 
red  fish  from  a  late  run  one.  Every  one  6f  the 
fish  examined  by  me  had  teeth,  more  or  less, 
some  four  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper! 
others  six  and  eight,  others'  eight  and  ten,  t^yt 
all  lacking  their  lull  proportion,  and  I  particii- 
larly  noticed  that  the  larger  the  fish  the  ^^e 
teeth  it  had.  I  found  also  some  of  the  teeth  in 
each  jaw  quite  loose,  seemingly  clear  of  the 
bone  and  easily  detached,  and  I  also  noted  that 
the  new  teeth  in  the  vacant  spaces  were  quite 
flexible  and  had  no  penetrating  power. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  very  recently  ot 
seemg  and  handling  some  three  hundred  sal- 
mon of  all  sizes,  and  no  doubt  of  aU  ages  when 
they  were  being  relieved  of  their  ova.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  how  old  the  eldest  might 
have  been.  I  had  one,  however,  that  I  cut  the 
adipose  fin  offin  1881.  I  marked  some  thirty 
fish  in  that  year,  previous  to  their  release  after 
being  stripped,  and  I  saw  one  four  years  ago 
and  the  first  fish  referred  to,  which  bore  the 
1881  mark,  is  the  second.  This  latter  fish  must 
have  been  fifteen  years  old  at  least,  and  the 
poor  fellow  had  forced  his  way  so  roughly 
through  the  seven-inch  mesh  nets  that  he  was 
blind  when  caught  in  the  Govemmentnets-  he 
would  weigh  fully  forty  pounds. 

I  particularly  noted  in  all  the  smaller-sized 
fish  in  this  lot  some  vacancies  in  their  Jgws— 
two  and  three  teeth  of  a  side  wanting— while 
in  the  large  fish,  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
the  jaws  were  quite  full,  and  I  think  you  will 
.agree  with  me  whjn  you  examine  specimein 
No.  I,  which  has  both  wisdom  and  eye  icet 
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cut,  and  I  pity  the  man  who  would  dare  put      fuU-grown  fish  may  not  change  their  teeth  at 

his  naked  hand  in  his  mouth.*  all,  another  season  must  pass  before  it  can  be 

Now  the  question  arises:     Does  the  removal      fully  ascertained.    To  sum  up,  my  experience 


No.  I.— A  Dale  fish  caughl  in  Goveminenc  neci  X  11 
on  June  iS :  frvib  run,  bright  fiih ;  preserved  id 

DDta  October  it.  whvi  k  wu  HFippK] 
ll  i}^  B.  OP  ta*l«rj«w.    Thii,4ili 
im».  WuglK,  in  «  Koop  HM,  iiBi(  brpkf  two  rjjort 
]■«. 

of  teeth  take  place  In  sah  water  or  only  in  the 
fresh  t  1  caught  some  flsh  that  could  not  haVe 
been  more  than  thi%e  er  four  daj^  in  fresh 
water,  and  at  east  six  or  eight  of  their  teeth 


qp^e  OevUt.    Ttiia  fiat  bad  ps 


is  this:  I  have  not  found  a  fish  quite  toMlileaa; 
every  fish  had  a  few;  they  evidwrtly  sh«4  a 
portion  at  least;  seme  smaH  or  jwing  tihituiy 


shed  all  on  their  entrance  into  fresti  water,  aid 
probably  some  are  shed  before  leaving  the  salt 
water.    These  lost  teeth  are  replaced  by  others 


No.  1  -Vnn  Jaw. 

were  wanting,  I  have  also  seen  salmon  (see 
cut  No,  3)  caught  in  the  Bay  (pure  salt  water) 
with  some  of  their  teeth  gone,  but,  as  I  had  not 
got  hold  of  the  idea  at  the  time  that  the  adult 

•  "nubwerjawi  BTBOnlj^npruBitM]  la  tha  fflusmiloni, 
«in*ptl>  oM'Na.  I,  whMe  ilia  upfMr  jam  [■  iba  givta.    Ur. 

ft((»W,lvu.  twT**".  •*»  fiwbr  pwery.^  wwiw»  of  •"     previous  to  spawnioff,  or  by  October 
,^  full-mouthed  as  my  specimen  (see  ~' 


4.— A  lematt  auiiht  with  fly  twc 
Inna  aa.;  a  bright  tea  fiih  In  fliw 
il  Jba.  velghl. 


iiy  mila  op  ifvar  oa 
nnditkn;  Adloron; 
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shows;  this  jaw  is  from  one  killed  by  myself 
in  May,  a  male,  with  condition  ■'  well  mended." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  spent  the  winter  in 
the  river  afterspawningthepreviousfall.  The 
new  ovaries  were  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  nearly  as  large  around  as  a  small 
pipe  stem;  weight  of  fish,  sixteen  pounds.  II 
in  good  condition  from 


weigh  probably  twenty-four  pounds.  Many  of 
these  belts  are  killed  on  their  way  to  sea  by 
anglers  who  don't  know  that  the  fish  is  foul 
until  it  may  come  to  table,  but  an  expert  can 
easily  tell  a  kelt  after  his  first  run,  and  gener* 
ally  unhooks  it  without  the  gaff.  A  good 
many  of  them  get  strangled  in  the  estuary  nets 
when  they  are  poking  around  in  the  brackish 
water  of  the  estuary  before  taking  their  final 
plunge  to  sea.  When  do  they  return  ?  Has 
any  person  ever  tried  to  solve  this  problem  by 
any  other  mode  than  guessing  ?  If  so,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  him. 

One  point  more  which  1  must  take  excep- 
tion to  in  Mr.  Dennistoun's  article.  Salmon 
enter  fresh  water  solely  for  reproductive  pur- 
poses (new  teeth  now  one  of  them),  and,  unless 
driven  out  or  killed  out,  will  not  return  to  tidal 
waters  until  that  purpose  has  been  fulfilled, 
and,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  salmon  family 
in  our  northern  rivers,  until  six  or  seven 
months  afterward;  in  fact,  nothing  will  turn  a 
salmon  back — all  the  maple  flies  (i.  «.,  spear), 
or  drift  nets,  or  barred  channels  cannot  do  it. 

In  their  journey  up  the  streams  the  first  run 
of  fiih  push  on  rapidly  to  the  upper  pools  and 


the  esiuary  before  one  has  been  taken  in  tidal 
water.  Some  of  the  former  remain  in  the  lower 
pools,  and  are  jained  by  others  as  the  run  pro- 
gresses. Why  is  this  ?  Have  the  fish  any  re- 
membrance of  where  they  spent  their  youthful 
days,  and  remain  there  whiht  others  pass 
them.'  It  is  now  received  as  an  undoubted 
fish  would  fact  that  every  fish  knows  its  own  river,  but  I 
go  further  th.in  thai,  and  think  every  fish  has  a 
particular  place  in  the  river  where  it  wishes  to 
remain.  Were  all  the  salmon  in  the  Rcsti-  • 
gouche  to  push  on  to  its  headwaters,  would 
not  the  greater  portion  of  the  river  be  barren  ? 
The  turmoil  at  spawning  time  on  the  restricted 
spawn  beds,  the  turning  over  of  the  newjy-laid 
ova.  could  only  end  in  wholesale  destruction. 
Even  under  present  conditions  I  am  satisfied 
not  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  eggs  deposited 
naturally  ever  come  to  life. 

As  to  the  speed  with  which  they  travel  at 
times,  I  caught  two  salmon  with  partly  digested 
caplin  in  them  quite  recognizable,  and  these 


No.  6,— A  Icmale  ciughl  Saptember  la  :  weight,  s«  li».;  rery 
(ullolo™:  miKhtunwil  in  color;  lakn  thlny-fi™ milm 
up  river ;  a  good  many  ol  the  taeth  would  ml  bear  deaa- 


at  the  GovemnieDi 


fish  were  caught  sixty  miles  above  where  the 
caplin  is  known  to  come, 

I  have  had  some  observing  guardians  under 
me  on  this  river,  and  particularly  on  the  Kedg- 
wick,  who  have  told  me  that,  when  fish  are  not 


head  waters,  one  hundred  miles  or  more,  unless  disturbed,  they  never  leave  the  pools  in  August 

prevented  by  insurmounuble  falls,  with  which  and  September,  and,  if  a  stray  fish  comes  in, 

most  of  the  Labrador  streams  are  well  provided,  he  is  not  allowed  to  join  the  band,  but  must 

Here  fish  ha.vc  been  caught  sixty  miles  above  keep  a  respectful  distance.    And  these  men,  in 
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looking  over  the  pools,  afier  an  absence  of  a 
day  or  two,  could  at  once  lell  IT  the  lish  had 
been  troubled  or  scared.  An  old  trapper  and 
woodsman  named  Campbell,  a  Highland 
Scotchman,  as  tough  and  ugly  as  a  beir,  had 
care  of  thirty  miles  of  the  Kedgwick  River  for 
some  seven  years,  over  which  he  poled  along 
in  his  canoe  twice  each  week.  Coming  to  a 
pool  one  morning  on  his  way  up,  he  missed 
,  some  of  the  l^sh,  whilst  the  remaining  ones 
would  not  allow  the  canoe  to  come  near  ihem; 
formerly  he  could  sail  gently  over  his  "  little 
flocks,"  as  he  called  them,  counting  them  over 
aa  he  formerly  did  his  sheep  on  the  "Grampion 
Hills."  He  knew  something  was  wrong,  and 
a  close  search  below  the  pool  revealed  slight 
signs  of  burnt  debris.  He  had  seen  no  signs 
of  any  persons  on  the  river,  and  the  focilities 
for  hiding  were  so  great  in  the  numerous 
bayous  that  searching  was  of  little  use,  and  he 
well  knew  the  pirates  would  not  kindle  fires. 
He  therefore  concluded  to  go  on  some  five 
miles  to  the  next  pool,  and  he  found  everything 
right  there;  the  fish  were  perfectly  quiet,  as 
usual.  He  stowed  his  canoe  out  of  sight  and 
waited  for  events.  Not  long  after  dark  he 
heard  poles  coming  up,  and  into  the  pool  tha 
polers  came  and  lighted  pitch  torches  and 
commenced  spearing  the  6sh. 

"  Hello  1 "  yelled  Campbell.  "  What  are  you 
about  ?    Come  ashore  here." 

One  of  the  spearers  replied:  "Don't  you 
see  we  are  getting  a  salmon  for  breakfast.  If 
you  want  us  come  and  take  us." 

There  were  four  of  them  and  two  canoes ; 
they  knew  Campbell  well,  and  that  he  was 
alone  ;  they  were  big  French  Canadians  from 
the  upper  waters  of  the  SL  John,  who  had 
come  through  the  carry  or  portage  and  stolen 
past  Campbell  the  previous  night. 

"  Now,"  says  Campbell,  "if  you  don't  come 
ashore  I'll  send  this  fellow  after  you." 

His  gun  was  loaded  with  ball,  but,  sloping 
the  barrel,  he  let  a  loose  ball  run  down,  believ- 
ing he  could  scare  them. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  you  scoundrels  ?  Come 
ashore  or  HI  fire." 

Hot  ten  yards  from  Campbell  in  the  pool  the 
ipearer  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe  struck  a  fish 
and  shook  it  off.    Campbell's  blood  was  up. 


He  covered  the  man's  body,  but,  as  he  after- 
ward told  me,  allowed  the  muzzle  to  drop  be- 
fore he  pressed  the  trigger.  The  fellow  fell, 
roaring, '•  I'm  shot.  Oh!  I'm  killed."  Camp- 
bell blaied  away  with  his  revolver,  not  aiming 
for  them  now,  as  he  believed  he  had  kilted  the 
fellow.  The  other  canoe  did  not  assist,  but 
ran  down  the  river,  the  first  following  with  the 
wounded  man  groaning,  with  Campbell  follow- 
ing in  his  canoe  sixteen  miles  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  by  daylight.  The  ball  broke  the 
bone  of  the  man's  left  leg  below  the  knee,  and 
the  fellow  had  the  cheek  to  demand  from  the 
Department  of  Fisheries  a  thousand  dollars  as 
damages.  At  the  time  Sir  A.  T.  Smith  was 
minister  and  Mr.  McKeniie  premier,  and  they 
could  not  see  the  claim.  I  got  strict  orders, 
however,  not  to  shoot  any  more  of  Ihem,  but 
put  them  in  jail,  which  was  eksier  said  than 
done. 

.The  above  is  one  of  the  many  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  dear  old  river,  and  helps  my 
argument  that  salmon  do  not  surmount  the 
rapids  of  a  river  just  for  the  fun  of  coming 
down  again.  In  (act,  a  salmon  would  far 
sooner  go  up  than  come  down,  nor  does  he 
need  coming  down  for  a  drink  of  salt  water 
until  he  arrives  the  following  spring  for  good. 
He  loves  to  get  to  his  old  home,  or  near  it,  in 
some  deep  pool,  where  he  can  have  a  good  so- 
cial time  with  a  lot  ol  old  friends,  jumping  and 
and  tea  partying  until  he  gets  under  the  doc- 
tor's hands  about  the  ist  of  November. 

On  looking  over  Fred  Leiand's  last  year's 
list  of  notables  who  go  a-fishing,  I  notice  our 
old  friend  W.  J.  Florence  among  the  number. 
Peace  to  his  ashes.  He  is  remembered  by  his 
old  friends  here.  Another  old  timer,  for  whom 
I  bought  the  Mic  Mac  property,  J.  H.  Baxter, 
has  likewise  gone  to  the  happy  fishing  grounds, 
and  his  estimable  lady  has  many  sympathizing 
friends.  Another  genial  gentleman  was  Judge 
Shipley,  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  the  Rest!- 
gouche  and  with  its  pure  air,  that  when  leav- 
ing he  said:  "lam  coming  back.  This  has 
given  me  a  new  lease  of  life."  But  it  was  not  t» 
be,  as  he  hardly  got  home  before  he  died. 
General  Sandford  put  in  a  few  pleasant  days, 
which  he  siud  "  would  never  be  forgotten.  My 
fish  cost  ine  one  hundred  dollars  per  pound. 
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but  I  am  satisfied."  Among  Canadians  to  be 
remembered.  Hon.  Mr.  Killally  is  one  who,  in 
three  weeks  in  1870,  salted  down  eleven  bar- 
rels at  Indian  House  and  Patapedia.  Mr. 
Whitcher,  of  our  Fish  Commission,  was  so  pro- 
voked at  this  slaughter  that  Mr.  K.  was  there- 
after tabooed.  Mr.  Whitcher  without  doubt 
was  the  best  angler  who  ever  threw  a  fly  on 
this  river.  In  his  little  canoe,  twelve  feet  by 
twenty-four  inches,  he  did  all  his  work  alone- 
hooked,  played  and  gafTed  his  tish.  So  light 
and  crank  was  this  little  craft  that  few  of  our 
boys  dare  cross  the  river  in  it.  When  the  fish 
was  hooked  the  butt  of  the  rod  was  placed  in  a 
socket  in  his  waist  belt  and  a  leather  strap  at- 
tached above  the  reel  was  taken  between  his 
teeth,  leaving  one  hand  free  for  the  reel,  the 
other  for  a  doublc-bladed  paddle.  That  strap 
with  the  teeth  marks  yet  in  it  is  the  only  me- 
mento I  have  of  Whitcher.  A  cane  of  General 
O'Grady  Haley  is  another  memento.  He  was 
one  of  the  old  stock,  anil  spent  a  few  summers 
with  us— a  warm-hearted  Irishman.  I  will 
never  forget  his  story  of  a  night  sortie  before 
the  Redan  at  Sebastopol,  when  five  Russians 
tackled  him.  He  disabled  two  of  them,  but 
two  more  got  their  bayonets  through  his  leg 
and  thigh  before  his  men  reached  him. 

I  daresay  Samuel  Wilmot  as  an  all  round 
angler  stands  first,  but  as  he  is  still  with  us 
(and  I  hope  will  be  for  a  good  while  yet),  I 
must  exclude  him  from  these  reminiscences. 
C.  T.  Urydges,  now  gone,  was  the  most  genial 
and  the  best  liked  by  the  guides  of  any  who 
ever  threw  a  fly  here.  I  built  him  a  boat  sixty- 
three  feet  long  and  ten  wide,  with  kitchen,  din- 
ing room  and  four  berths,  decked  over,  with  a 
long  seat  and  rod  box  combined,  and  finally  a 
canvas  awning  over  all.  It  was  towed  up  sixty 
miles  by  three  horses  and  floated  down  with 
the  current  as  wanted.  The  first  year  we  used 
the  boat  (itwas  a  gentleman's  party— no  ladies), 
as  all  of  them  were  very  verdant  at  salmon 
fishing,  at  Mr.  Urydges'  request  I  used  to  coach 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  party.    In 


trying  to  show  them  how  "  to  do  it "  I  was  of- 
ten tempted  to  use  such  Anglo-Saxon  as  I  did 
to  my  own  men.  when  things  were  not  properly 
carried  out,  and  much  as  I  desired  to  relieve 
mysell  by  a  good  round  of  it,  especially  when  a. 
good  fish  was  lost  or  lines  and  rods  broken,  I 
dared  not  do  so— to  "  majors  and  moneybags." 
Mr.  Brydges  had  pressed  me  several  times  to 
name  the  boat,  and  I  replied  that  ■'  I  will  when 
1  find  a  good  name."  One  evening  after  the 
third  pot  had  gone  round.  Mr.  B.  asked  why  I 
took  the  name  of  Ciesar  in  vain  so  frequently, 
or  had  1  ever  seen  his  ghost.  I  replied  that  I 
never  had  until  this  triprand  I  used  the  word 
in  order  to  prevent  me  from  giving  those 
friends  of  his  a  good  cussing  when  they  lost 
their  fish. 

"  Good."  said  he.  "  Gentlemen,  drink  to  the 
health  and  safe  return  of  Great  Caesar's  Ghost 
and  her  crew." 

The  boat  ran  for  nine  years,  and  many  a 
pleasant  time  was  had  on  her,  and  when  I  look 
at  the  drawings  of  her  given  me  by  Lady  Me- 
Dougald.  i  think  I  am  again  holding  the  lan- 
tern and  noting  the  weights  of  the  fish  as  they 
come  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  calling  up 
the  laggards  to  their  5  A.  M.  cup  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  more  angler  who  is  still  with  us  and 
I  hope  will  enjoy  many  more  seasons  with  his 
rod,  is  Mr.  William  N.  Habersham.  He  has 
an  eye  for  a  "salmon  lay"  at  all  stages  of 
water,  and  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  long 
practical  experience.  He  has  really  the  pa- 
tience of  Job.  and  few  fish  ever  showed  at  his 
fly  and  refused,  but  what  he  would  at  last  make 
them  take  hold.  I  think  the  most  salmon  taken 
on  the  Restigouehe  in  the  shortest  time  was  by 
Fred  Curtis,  of  Boston,  at  Patapedia  Pool— fif- 
teen fish  averaging  twenty-two  and  a  half 
pounds  in  three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  ; 
every  fish  being  gaffed  out  of  canoe.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  Fishery  Commission. 
They  had  adjourned  at  Halifax  from  la6or  to 
refreihrnent  at  Indian  House  and  Patapedia. 
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HOW  AN  OLD  FOUR-POUNDER  WAS  CAUGHT. 

BV  WiLUAM  C.   HAlUt. 

Below  two  immense  rocks,  that  broke  in  half  pool,  leaving  a  broad,  sun-lit  stretch  of  the 

the  white  waters  of  the  fall  above,  lay  a  quiet  stream,  across  whose  bosom  a  wind-borae  leal 

pool  of  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  the  home  of  would  cast  a  lengthening  shadow;  or,  if  per- 

our  hero,  an  old  black  bass — Micropttrms  sal-  chance  an  angler  approached  from  the  western 

(PH)»rf«— big -mouthed.  bank,  a  great  Ham  Mountain  spectre  would 

We  had  long  known  the  haunt  and  had  often  loom  up  from  the  mirror  below, 

seen  the  giant  of  the  pools  lying,  as  if  wholly  On  either  side  of  our  bass'  nook  tufts  of  river 


1HE  Oui  Bronie-dackis. 


unconscious  of  the  fruilion  of  accruing  ills  in 
his  fish  life,  under  the  shadow  and  the  shelter 
of  a  root-welded  bank. 

It  was  a  natty  sort  of  a  home  for  a  domestic 
fish  leading  a  widowed  life. 

The  roof  was  a  mass  of  knotted  roots  inter- 
twined by  the  sturdy  growth  of  a  gray-barked 
willow,  the  tips  of  whose  pendent  branches 
lapped  and  rippled  the  waters  just  below  where 
the  rapid  lost  itself  in  the  circling  eddies  of  the 


grass,  with  luxuriant  growth,  cropped  out  from 
the  surface  of  the  pool,  waving  to  and  fro 
obediem  to  the  sweep  of  the  dying  swirls  from 
the  rapid  above. 

Far  back,  as  in  a  cave,  an  old  bare-fronted 
boulder,  with  here  and  there  knots  of  water 
weeds  cropping  out  from  ils  clefts,  formed  a 
solid  wall,  impervious  to  the  rush  and  wear  of 
the  frequent  freshets  of  the  river. 

It  was  beside  this  boulder  that  our  old  vet- 
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eran  would  lie,  protected  by  the  bank  above, 
and  sheltered  on  either  side  by  the  dense 
growth  of  grass,  with  a  wall  of  rock  in  the 
rear,  a.nd  a  glorious  outlook  for  venturesome 
minnow  or  drifting  bug  in  the  wide  waters  of 
the  pool  in  front. 

Many  a  time  we  had  lain  prone  upon  the 
meadow  grass  and  crawled,  snake-like,  for 
yards  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  bass  in  his 
haunt,  and  a  rare  treat  it  was  to  watch  him 
unseen  as  he  lay  basking  in  the  straggling 
sunbeams  that  found  their  way  through  the 
willow  branches  above. 

At  such  times  be  seemed  to  us  the  physical 
embodiment  of  all  that  indicates  conscious 
power  and  lordly  contempt  of  the  meaner 
things  of  the  stream. 

We  had  often  seen  him  hanging,  balloon-like, 
in  the  mid-water  of  the  pool,  with  head  up 
stream,  self-contained  and  motionless,  holding 
himself  poised,  as  if  in  mid-air,  by  the  silent 
waving  of  his  pectoral  fins,  while  from  his  big 
mouth  he  laiily  furred  oaX,  with  a  sort  of  lan- 
guid mechanism,  the  impurities  which  the  cur- 
rent swept  around  the  upper  side  of  his  grass- 
protected  home. 

If  it  were  not  asortofichthyological  impiety 
we  would  class  the  fishes  amongthe  ruminants 
or  cud-chewing  animals. 

Living  near  the  beautiful  river  that  owned  as 
an  indweller  this  lordly  fish,  our  opportunities 
for  making  a  chart  of  his  knightly  traits  and 
scaly  humors  had  so  grown  from  indulgence 
that  he  soon  became  a  serious  fish  to  us.  In 
truth,  that  nook  of  his,  and  he  in  it,  was  so 
often  the  objective  point  of  our  daily  walks,  or 
rather  crawls,  that  they  soon  absorbed  more 
of  our  thoughts  than  was  conducive  to  the 
health  of  our  business  habits,  until,  finally,  this 
old  fish  became  so  oppressive  and  burdensome 
that  we  appealed  for  counsel  and  relief  to  the 
"gude  wife,"  who,  with  a  sweep  of  common 
sense,  which  we  sometimes  think  women  stow 
away  for  use  on  great  occasions,  at  once  ex- 
claimed: 

'■  Why  don't  you  catch  him  ? " 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  tell  as  briefly  as  we 
can  how  we  "  caught  him." 

Black  bass  in  the  rivers  and  streams  above 
tide  water  have  many  habits  identical  with 


those  of  the  brook  trout  of  our  mountain 
streams  east  of  the  AUeghanies.  They  live 
upon  the  same  animal  and  insect  food,  and 
may  be  found  feeding  like  trout  in  the  shallows 
and  along  the  edges  of  the  riffs,  retiring  to  the 
deep  pools  for  repose  and  digestion.  At  such 
times,  when  full  fed,  they  are,  we  think,  unlike 
the  troui.  They  will  not  take  the  lure,  although 
we  ave  known  them  under  like  circumstances 
to  kill  young  fish,  seemingly  for  the  love  of  de- 
stroying life,  biting  great  bits  of  flesh  from  th« 
backs  of  sunfish,  and  then  sculling  slowly 
away  with  what  looked  like  a  pleasurable  flirt 
of  the  tail.  Trout  will  gorge  themselves  to  the 
lips— black  bass  will  purr  and  play  with  the 
minnow  bait,  and  sometimes  suck  it  slowly 
down,  tail  first  (when  on  the  feed  they  invari- 
ably take  it  head  first  with  a  rush),  then  spit  it 
out  with  force,  sending  it  spinning  three  or  four 
feel  from  them.  They  disport  themselves  a» 
the  day  closes,  like  the  brook  beauty,  by  som- 
ersaulting into  the  air,  and  on  favorable  nights, 
when  the  twilight  lingers  or  the  moon  comes, 
early,  we  have  observed  them  sporting,  lashing 
the  pools  as  late  as  to  P.  M.;  in  fact,  we  have 
had  them  to  jump  from  between  our  legs  when- 
wading  and  fishing  for  them  in  mid-stream  at 
night.  Hence  the  trout  fisher,  whether  bait  or 
fly,  finds  a  duplication  of  his  pleasant  experi- 
ences when  angling  for  black  bass  in  the  upper 
waters  of  the  rivers  of  our  Eastern  coast,  and. 
as  it  has  been  said  that  a  good  trout  rodster 
will  quickly  catch  the  art  of  successfully  luring 
and  handling  salmon,  so  also  we  may  aver  that 
he  will  soon  become  an  expert  at  bass  fishing, 
with  the  additional  charm  of  the  same  beauti- 
ful surroundings  of  hill  and  rock,  dancing 
waters  and  pellucid  pools  that  await  him  on 
the  trout  stream. 

Our  experience  for  years  past  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  bait,  and  we  were  familiar 
with  the  various  kinds  of  natural  lures;  in  fact^ 
we  had  dipped,  trolled,  skittered,  roved  and 
still-baited  even  in  the  days  of  our  pinafores, 
hence  we  naturally  went  at  this  old  bass  with 
the  tools  of  a  bait  fisher. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  river  above  tide- 
water may  be  found  under  the  stones  great 
numbers  of  the  crayfish,  fresh-water  lobster  or 
crab,  as  he  is  called  by  the  natives.    Catching 
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oneofthem  and  iDSerting  our  hook  miil-way 
through  his  body,  we  went  down  to  a  point  a 
few  feet  above  the  head  of  the  rapid  that  foamed 
in  its  dance  over  the  stones  to  the  home  of  this 
big  fish,  and  floated  our  tempting  crustacean, 
as  nearly  as  wc  could  judge,  right  under  Ihe 
nose  of  our  veteran.  Once— tvrice— thrice, 
but— 

No  response. 

Realizing  that  an  error  was  committed  in 
floating  the  crayfish  down  the  current,  as  the 
bass  always  finds  him  with  either  hi;  nose  or  a 
claw  sticking  out  from  under  the  stones,"  or 
catches  him  "  on  the  fly"  as  he  scampers  from 
one  hiding  place  to  another,  we  stealthily  crept 
under  the  shadow  of  the  willow  tree  a  yard  or 
two  above  Ihe  pool,  and  keeping  our  rod  (length 
ten  feel,  weight  nine  ounces)  in  the  line  of 
shadow,  dipped  our  lure  gently  in  the  water, 
allowing  it  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  upon  which 
it  crawled,  urged  slightly  down  stream  by  the 
drift  of  the  current,  but — 


Nori 


sponse 


For  at  least  fifteen  minutes  we  waited, 
watched  and  guided  the  shellfish  in  his  travels 
to  and  fro  over  the  river  bed,  snubbing  him 
now  and  then  when  he  felt  disposed  to  shelter 
himself  under  a  protecting  stone,  but— 

No  response. 

Leaving  the  pool  almost  in  despair,  and  yet 
with  regret,  we  went  to  the  head  of  the  dam 
and  sought  a  new  tid-bit  with  which  to  lure  the 
hoary-headed  bronze-backer.    , 

A  dime  quickly  started  the  energies  of  two 
boys,  who  were  rollicking  knee-deep  in  the 
shoal  water  near  the  breast  of  the  fall,  and  we 
were  soon  supplied  with  a  baby  sunfish  and  a 
little  "catty,"  each  about  two  inches  in  length, 
the  latter  said  to  be  of  ail  baits  the  best  for  bass, 

Inserting  the  upper  hook  through  the  skin  of 
the  "sunny"  just  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
being  careful  to  avoid  Striking  the  bone,  and 
running  the  lowe.-  or  "tail"  hook  into  the 
"catty"  tenderly  through  the  lips,  we  again 
essayed  the  bass.  From  right  to  left  and  back 
again— again  and  again,  until  every  square 
inch  of  the  pool  was  finned  by  the  little  finger- 
lings,  but — 

No  response. 

Retiring  to  the  bank  discomfitCed,  chagrined 


and  heart-sore  over  our  failure,  we  were  about 
10  prepare  to  return  home,  when  suddenly  wo 
were  struck  with  what  a  fishing  friend  of  ours 
calls  "the  enthusiasm  of  worms."  We  at  once 
tore  up  the  earth  around  the  tufts  of  meadow 
grass,  and  found  worms — plenty  of  them.  Im- 
paling them  upon  both  hooks  through  the 
centre  of  the  body,  with  heads  and  tails  squirm^ 
itig,  we  soon  had  two  bunches  of  worms  that 
would  have  delighted  an  old  "  eel  bobberjT 
We  floated  them  down  stream,  but — 

No  response. 

We  took  out  our  Lorillard  fine  cut,  twisted 
the  tin  foil  around  the  leader,  and  let  both  line 
and  lure  sink  and  tumble  over  the  baby  boul- 
ders at  the  bottom  of  the  riff,  but — 

No  response. 

We  crept  along  the  line  of  shadow  to  the 
trunk  of  the  willow,  and  dipped  our  worm  balls 
into  the  very  eye  of  the  unco  scoundrel  below, . 
but— 

No  response. 

Wc  went  afar  oR^— found  a  chip— flo  ted  it: 
down  with  our  worms  placed  carefully  as 
freight  upon  its  deck,  and  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  kind  current  sweptour  craft  over  the 
dwelling  of  the  old  minnow-killer,  with  a  mo- 
tion as  tender  and  as  gentle  as  a  dying  zephyr, . 
flirted  our  lure  into  the  water,  but — 

No  response. 

Difficulties  enthused  us.  Going  over  to  a- 
little  bay  formed  in  the  next  pool  above, . 
our  landing  net  soon  scooped  in  a  nice,  fat, 
shining  chub,  silvery  and  lively,  about  three 
inches  long. 

"  Ah  !  my  fine  fellow,  (his  will  'ake  your  eye 
and  tempt  your  tongue,"  was  our  silent  hope - 
as  we  ran  the  hook  between  his  two  lips  and- 
placed  him  lovingly  in  the  increasing  current 
above  the  head  of  the  rapid.  We  floated,. 
dipped,  cast,  skittered,  on  the  surface  and  in 
mid-water — loaded  him  down  with  "  fine-cut," 
dipseyed  and  roved  him,  but — 

No  response. 

We  tried  dobsons  [helgra mites),  gpgglA-goys 
muscles,  grasshoppers,  toads,  a  young  eel,  » 
brown-barred  mud-dabbler,  but  without  avail. 
We  got  angry— jobbed  our  rod  butt  at  the  old. 
scoundrel,  wound  up  the  reel  line,  and— 

Started  for  home. 
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Reaching  there,  we  found  a  visitor  in  waiting, 
our  old  city  friend.  Gill,  who,  after  a  hearty 
shake,  put  the  question: 

"  Any  tish  about,  Toodles  ? " 

"  There  is  one.  Gill,  that  III  swear  to." 

"  That's  not  very  promising,  old  fellow,  for 
an  afternoon's  fish,  but  I'll  tackle  him  if  he 
weighs  above  half  a  pound." 

"  Weigh  ?  weigh  ?  why,  he  is  a  four-pounder 
if  an  ounce." 

Now,  be  it  known  that  Gill  was  a  fly-fisher- 
man, made  his  own  rods,  flies,  etc  .  and.  more 
over,  was  just  one  of  the  nattiest  handlers  of 
the  rod  that  ever  worried  a  scale  out  of  a  home 
pool.  He  no  sooner  heard  about  our  big  fish — 
and  you  may  be  sure  we  were  not  chary  in  our 
description— than  he  at  once  cottoned  to  the 
subject,  exclaiming: 

"  Let's  be  off  at  once— the  clouds  are  gather- 
ing, so  that  in  half  an  hour  there  will  be  a 
brown  haze  over  the  river,  which  is  just  the 
time  to  bamboozle  the  big  fellows.  Beside,  a 
rippling  breeze  is  springing  up,,  and  my  flies 
will  dance  just  about  right  over  the  pools. 
Come  along." 

In  ten  minuteswe  were  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  and  the  lair  of  the  big  lellow  pointed 
out  to  Gill,  who,  meanwhile,  had  adjusted  his 
rod  and  arranged  his  cast  of  flies — two  only — a 
turkey-winged  fly  asadropperandablackand 
gray  palmer  as  the  "point"  fly.  He  made  a 
half  dozen  casts  far  down  in  the  lower  rapid  to 
get,  as  he  said,  his  leader  and  fly  snoods  in 
straight  working  order,  and  then  made  for  the 


breast  of  the  dam,  working  his  way  down,  with 
his  flies  skittering  over  every  square  inch  ot 
the  rapid,  that  foamed  and  danced  over  the 
rocks  until  lost  in  the  pool  that  sheltered  our 
old  veteran. 

Gill  cautiously  worked  his  way  down  until 
his  flies  rested  upon  the  tail  of  the  rapid,  and 
seamed  it  from  left  to  right  and  back  again. 
We  noted  the  skill  and  caution  in  his  method 
of  playing  his  bugs  almost  tenderly  upon  the 
eddies  of  the  expiring  rapid,  and  how  gingerly 
he  made  his  advance  over  the  bed  rocks  of  the 

Reaching  an  outcropping  boulder  about  half 
way  down  the  rapid,  where  a  thirty-foot  cast 
would  land  his  tail  fly  under  the  overhang- 
ing willow,  he  placed  his  left  foot  upon  the 
rock  and  threw  his  flies,  that  fluttered  like 
feathers  in  mid-air.  and  then  fell,  like  fleecy 
down,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  spot  which  we 
had  pointed  out  to  him. 

As  the  flies  fell  the  deed  was  done.  The 
bushy  gray  and  black  palmer  was  taken  with  a 
swirl  and  a  rush,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  was 
laid  upon  ihe  bank,  with  his  yellow  and  green 
and  brown  Ecales  glinting,  his  broad  tail  flirt- 
ing, and  his  grert  gills  gasping  in  the  death 
throes — a  good  four-pounder. 

We  had  worked  over  him  six  long  hours  with 
our  natural  bait.  Gill  killed  him  in  scarcely 
more  minutes  with  his  feathery  lure  and  his 
eight-ounce  rod. 

It  was  simply  a  case  of  deception. 
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THE  PARADISE  FISH  AND  ITS  BREEDING  HABITS. 


The  paradise  dsh,  like  the  German  canary, 
Is  a  product  of  cultivation,  as  there  is  no  place 
known  where  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state.  It  is 
a  native  ol  China.  There  they  are  cultivated 
and  kept  in  aquaria  as  ornamental  fish  only. 
The  male  is  the  larger  of  the  two  senes,  meas- 
uring, when  full  grown,  from  the  mouth  to  the 
•end  of  the  caudal  hn,  three  and  a  half  inches. 
The  body  is  shaped  very  much  like  that  of  the 
pumpkin  seed  sunfish.  Its  colors  surpass  in 
brilliancy  any  fish  heretofore  cultivated  for  the 
aquarium.     The  head  is  ashy  gray,  mottled 


fins  are  protected  by  a  brilliant  scarlet-colored 
spine,  extending  three-fourths  of  an  inch  be- 
hind the  fins.  The  pectorals,  situated  directly 
above  the  ventral  fins,  are  well-shaped,  but, 
being  transparent,  show  no  color.  All  these 
colors  above  described  are  most  brilliant  when 
the  fish  is  excited.  For  instance,  when  en- 
gaged in  combat  for  the  possession  of  a  female 
fish,  or  when  courting,  he  shows  the  most  bril- 
liant colors,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
his  lady-love,  she  being  especially  fond  of 
bright  colors. 


with  irregular  dark  spots.  The  gills  . 
azurine  blue  bordered  with  brillia 
The  eyes  are  yellow  and  red,  with  a  black  pu- 
pil.  The  crescent-shaped  caudal  fins  are  deep 
crimson  ;  the  former  having  ten  or  twelve  ver- 
tical blue  stripes,  while  the  latter  is  bordei  ed 
with  blue.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is 
-continually  changing  color — sometimes  it  is 
white,  at  others  gray  or  black.  The  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  remarkably  large,  hence  the 
genericnameofthefish—mif-ro,  large  ;  podus, 
the  food  or  fin.  Both  fins  are  shaped  alike. 
They  are  striped  and  dotted  with  brown  and 
(bordered  with  blue.    The  dull-colored  ventral 


On  such  occasions  he  expands  all  of  his  fins 
to  their  greatest  extent.  The  caudal  fin  ap- 
pears then  to  be  covered  with  little  pearls,  like 
the  eyes  on  a  peacock's  tail,  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  fish  becomes  jet  black.  The 
color  of  the  dorsal  fin  changes  constantly  from 
brilliant  green  to  indigo  blue,  now  and  then 
showing  white  spots,  and,  while  the  body  is  in 
tremulous  motion,  radiating  colors  of  every 
conceivable  hue.  The  female  is  smaller  and 
not  quite  so  brilliantly  colored. 

The  entire  body  of  the  paradise  fish,  (rom 
the  mouth  to  the  beginning  of  the  caudal  fin, 
is  covered  with  small  round  scales. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER. 


Their  mode  of  living,  wlien  compared  to 
Au  erican  fishes,  resembles  that  of  the  little 
dogfish  and  the  rainbow-darter.  Like  the  for- 
mer, the;  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wat  r  for 
atmospheric  air,  and,  owing  to  this  faculty,  will 
live  and  thrive  in  a  remarkably  small  quantity 
of  water.  They  are  also  fully  as  inquisitive  as 
the  dogfish,  and  like  to  stay  near  the  glass  side 
of  the  aquarium  and  hear  what  is  going  on 
outside  of  the  water.  Like  the  rainbow  darter, 
they  are  fond  of  resting  on  rocks  or  on  the 
branches  of  water  plants.  In  fact,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  them  lie  down  as  a  person  would 
on  a  lounge,  their  head  upright  and  their  body 
resting  sideways  on  the  bottom.  They  are 
graceful  swimmers  and  peaceable,  agreeing 
well  with  other  fishes.  Their  food  is  the  same 
as  that  used  for  goldfish,  but  it  should  be  given 
to  them  oftener.  Being  tropical  fish,  they  are 
rather  sensitive  to  cold,  and  the  water  in  which 
they  are  kept  should  never  be  below  SS°  F., 
while  70°  to  90°  is  their  favorite  temperature. 
I  am  the  first  who  imported  this  interesting 
fish  to  this  country,  and,  having  succeeded  in 
breeding  them,  am  enabled  to  add  to  the 
above  description  of  the  fish  their  mode  of  re- 
production. 

The  paradise  tish  is  a  nest  builder  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Its  nest  is  not  as  complicated  as 
that  of  the  stickleback,  nevertheless  it  is  a  re- 
ceptacle on  which  it  places  the  eggs  to  be 
hatched.  As  soon  as  the  warm  weather  ap- 
proaches the  males  commence  fighting  with 
each  other  for  the  possession  of  the  females. 
The  victor  leads  off  his  female  to  a  suitable 
corner  in  the  aquarium,  and  here  their  family 
life  begins.  The  nest  is  constructed  by  the 
male.  In  building  it  he  takes  a  position  about 
an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
frequently  takes  air  into  his  mouth,  which  he 
ejects  in  the  shape  of  little  bubbles.  These 
bubbles  seem  to  be  covered  with  some  viscid 
substance,  which  makes  them  last  for  several 
hours.  He  keeps  this  up  until  a  little  floating 
island  is  formed  of  about  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
When  the  nest  has  reached  the  sufficient  size 
tne  female  approaches  and  swims  around  him 
several  times  until  he  notices  her.  He  follows 
her  now  around  in  a  circle,  immediately  under 
the  bubble  Island,  and  all  at  once,  with  a  very 
graceful  motion,  he  seizes  her  by  folding  his 


entire  body  and  fins  ar  und  her,  at  the  same- 
time  turning  himself  with  her  over  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water,  so  that  the  ventral  parts  point 
toward  the  nest.  Now  he  presses  against  her 
and  causes  the  eggs  to  How,  which,  in  passing 
him,  become  fertilized  and  rise  to  the  surface. 
This  act  being  over,  the  male's  attention  is  oc- 
cupied by  gathering  the  eggs  with  his  mouth 
and  placing  them  on  top  of  the  bubble  island. 
Should  one  accidentally  fall  to  the  bottom,  he 
carries  it  up  again  immediately.  When  all  the 
eggs  are  cared  for  the  female  makes  her  ap- 
pearance again,  and  repeats  the  operation  un- 
til about  a  hundred  eggs  are  laid.  The  eggs 
are  of  the  size  of  a  period  used  in  ordinary 
type,  and  of  creamy-yellow  color.  Thirty-six, 
hours  after  the  eggs  are  laid  the  young  fish 
make  their  appearance.  They  are  very  small 
and  have  the  shape  of  tadpoles.  The  father 
takes  especial  care  of  them,  keeps  them  to- 
gether and  wards  off  enemies.  One  even  at- 
tempted to  attack  my  hand  when  on  the  side 
of  the  aquarium,  looking  upon  it  as  an  enemy 
coming  to  devour  his  little  ones.  During  the 
first  three  days  his  object  seems  to  be  to  keep 
his  young  near  the  surface,  where  they  have 
abundance  of  air  and  where  he  can  see  them 
all ;  after  that  he  scatters  them  by  blowing 
among  them.  He  is  now  seen  very  busy 
everywhere  in  the  tank,  and  often  gathers 
sime  weak  ones  with  his  mouth  and  spits  thtra, 
to  the  surface.  This  may  be  to  instruct  them 
how  to  breathe. 

As  the  young  increase  in  size  his  duty  is  to 
teach  them  how  to  find  their  food.  For  that 
purpose  he  takes  a  mouthful  of  young  ones  from. 
a  thickly-settled  place  and  carries  them  to  an 
unfrequented  spot  where  food  is  more  likely  to- 
be  found.  In  short,  he  has  a  system  about 
raising  a  crop  of  children.  During  all  this 
time  the  female  is  kept  in  a  far-off  corner.  He 
does  not  allow  her  to  go  near  the  nest,  although 
1  have  never  seen  a  female  injure  anyofthfr 
young,  which  were  sometimes  close  around 
her,  some  even  nibbling  at  her  mouth.  When 
the  young  are  ten  or  twelve  days  old  they  have 
the  shape  of  the  old  ones  and  can  support  them- 
selves. They  are  then  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
in  length.  At  this  period  the  male  builds  a  new 
nest  and  a  new  crop  of  young  is  raised  ;  this  is. 
followed  by  a  third  and  fourth,  until  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  puts  a  stop  to  '-lolp 


A  MIDSUMMER  OUTING. 

By  Aithuk  WAU-kCK. 


In  writing  upon  the  delighu  of  angling  an 
■old  writer  has  said  that  "  rivers  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  watery  clement  were  created  for 
wise  men  to  contemplate  and  fools  to  pass 
without  consideration."  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  this  remark,  for  the  mere  taking  of 
fish  is  but  a  small  part  of  an  angler's  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  angling 
and  the  delights  of  the  country  have  been  at 
all  times  a  favorite  pastime  with  men  of  a  con- 
templative turn  ol  mind.  In  fact  an  angler  en- 
joys the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  bodily  and  mental 
recreation,  without  precluding  social  converse. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  said  that  the  hour  he 
passed  in  angling  he  considered  as  idle  time 
not  idly  spent. 

Sir  Henry  was  a  great  friend  of  haak  Wal- 
ton, and  was  noted  in  his  day  for  his  wit  and 
scholarly  attainments.  It  was  he  who  gave 
the  definition  of  an  embassador  as  "  an  honest 
man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his 
country."  Iiaak  Walton's  beautiful  pastoral 
has  probably  produced  more  anglers  than  all 
the  other  works  on  angling  put  together.  '  He 
certainly  knew  but  little  of  the  science  as  we 
know  it  now,  for  his  friend  Sir  Henry  said  ol 


Proving  beyond  doubt  that  Izaak  was  a  float 
fisherman  and  knew  nothing  of  the  delights 
and  science  of  fly  casting. 

On  a  lovely  morning  late  in  August,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  (one  of  those  genial,  whole- 
souled  men  whose  very  presence  seems  to  per- 
meate the  atmosphere  about  him  with  a  sense 
of  good  fellowship),  I  stood  on  board  the  little 
steamer  Varuna  as  she  slowly  glided  from  her 
wharf  in  the  little  town  of  Clayton.  We  were 
bound  on  a  trip  in  search  of  the  mighty  masca- 
longe  and  the  gamy  bass.  We  had  fixed  upon 
no  particular  destination,  but  had  determined 
to  try  the  different  points  along  the  upper  St. 
I^iwrence  above  Kingston,  until  we  met  with 
success.  We  took  as  guides  John  Lalonde  and 
Edward  Denny,  than  whom  no  two  better  men 


ever  netted  a  fish  or  pulled  an  oar.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  were  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  rods  and  tackle  of  every  de- 
scription, in  addition  to  which  we  were  pre- 
pared for  the  slaughter  of  the  inoffensive  duck 
should  any  such  be  found  foolhardy  enough  lo 
come  within  short  range.  Our  boats,  two  of 
the  now  far-famed  St.  Lawrence  skiffc,  were 
securely  lastened  on  the  upper  deck. 

The  beauties  of  the  upper  St  Lawrence  have 
been  so  often  descanted  upon  that  I  will  not 
attempt  any  description  of  them  further  than 
to  say  to  those  who  have  never  been  there,  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  "  stand  not 
upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at  once." 

My  Iriend,  who  probably  has  caught  more 
mascalonge  than  any  man  who  visits  the  St. 
Lawrence,  not  even  excepting  that  redoubtable 
fisherman  General  Davies,  proposed  that  our 
first  stop  should  be  at  Hay  Bay.  As  this  bay 
is  situated  some  five  or  six  miles  olf  the  line  of 
steamboat  traffic,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
steamer  and  row  the  distance  in  our  ski%. 
Toward  evening  we  arrived  at  "Spencer's," 
and  1  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  this 
comfortable  farm  house  to  all  sportsmen  who 
visit  that  region.  The  beds  are  good,  the  food 
first  rate,  and  it  is  situated  immediately  on  the 
bay  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  best  fishing 
and  shooting  grounds. 

A  rather  curious  incident  occurred  to  me 
here.  1  was  trolling  one  morning  for  masca- 
longe  in  the  manner  described  by  "  Rod  and 
Reel "  in  your  October  issue.  The  water  being 
very  dirty  and  covered  with  a  thick,  green, 
slimy  scum  and  fioating  weeds,  1  had  put 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  above  the  spoon 
a  "guard  hook" — in  other  words  a  simple 
gang  of  three  hooks— which  materially  aids. in 
catching  the  weeds,  thus  allowing  the  spoon 
full  play  and  at  the  same  time  (and  what  (o  me 
was  of  greater  importance]  preventing  the 
everlasting  pulling  in  of  your  line  and  divest- 
ing the  spoon  of  several  pounds  of  flotsam  and 
jetsam.  It  was  a  very  foggy  morning  and  the 
sun  had  only  just  struggled  above  the  horiton. 
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Flock  after  Rock  of  wild  duck  Hew  past  us,  but 
well  out  of  gunshot,  luckily  for  them.  1  was 
lying  back  in  my  comfortable  arm  chair, 
dreaming  of  anything  but  mascalonge,  when 
suddenly  the  bell  attached  to  the  starboard 
pole  began  to  ring  violently.  To  seize  the  guy 
line  and  begin  to  yank  like  mad  was  the  work 
of  a  moment.  I  had  only  pulled  in  a  few  yards 
when  I  recognized  the  startling  fact  that  a 
mascalonge  weighing  about  ten  pounds  had 
made  a  strike  at  and  got  caught  by  the  guard 
hook.  In  his  struggles  he  tore  himself  free, 
but,  still  keeping  his  mouth  closed,  he  allowed 
the  line  as  I  pulled  it  in  to  run  through  his 
jaws.  Now  comes  the  most  entraordinary  part 
of  the  story.  As  I  hauled  the  line  in  another 
mascalonge  took  the  spoon,  the  first  one  at  the 
same  time  letting  go  of  the  line.  I  soon  recog- 
nized that  in  the  latter  I  had  a  large  fish,  and  1 
played  him  carefully  until  I  had  him  com- 
pletely played  out  and  at  my  mercy.  For  fully 
a  minute  we  towed  him,  an  absolute  inert 
mass,  weighing  at  least  thirty  pounds,  when, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  he  gradually  sunk 
out  of  sight. 

When  I  had  quite  fully  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  line  had  parted  and  the  fish  was  lost, 
I  uttered  one  holy  howl  of  anguish  and  gave 
my  guide  immediate  orders  to  row  home.  1 
had  had  enough. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  returned  to  "Spen- 
cer's," and  there,  amidst  much  sorrowing  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  we  told  our  sad, 
sad  story. 

When  we  came  afterward  to  examine  the 
line  we  lound  that  the  teeth  of  the  first  fish  had 
so  frayed  and  torn  it  as  to  render  it  practically 
useless,  and  hence  the  loss  of  wr  at  would  have 
been  the  largest  mascalonge  caught  in  Hay 
Bay  during  our  visit.  Alas!  "It  was  ever 
thus." 

We  remained  at  Hay  Bay  two  or  three  days 
only,  as  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  at 
our  poor  luck,  for,  with  the  eweption  of  the 
mascalonge  1  hooked  and  lost,  none  of  the 
eight  or  ten  we  caught  weighed  over  ten 
pounds.  From  Hay  Bay  we  went  to  Dese- 
ronto,  which  place  we  reached  after  a  most  de- 
lig^ful  sail  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
Here   we    caught   the  Varunit,  and,  having 


placed  our  boats  on  board,  we  started  once 
more  on  our  hunt  for  good  fishing. 

About  half  past  one  we  steamed  up  the 
pretty  little  harbor  of  Picton,  named  after  the 
famous  English  General,  he  who  led  the  fifth 
division  at  Waterloo  and  (ell  in  the  action. 
From  Picton  it  is  but  a  short  drivie  to  West  and 
East  lakes.  These  two  lakes  are  really  but  in- 
lets of  Lake  Ontario,  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  sand  which  is  frequently  inun- 
dated. The  fishing,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  so  good,  is  now,  thanks  to  netting,  a  thing 
of  the  past.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  under 
the  new  protection  law  it  may  soon  be  as  good 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr,  Ross,  of  Her 
Majesty's  customs,  we  were  enabled,  with  little 
delay,  to  procure  the  necessary  permission  to 
fish  in  Canadian  waters. 

From  Picton  we  went  to  Belleville.  On  our 
way  there  a  fellow  passenger  gave  us  such  a 
glowing  description  of  the  fishing  to  be  had  id 
Pigeon  Lake  that  our  mouths  fairly  watered, 
and  it  took  but  a  lew  minutes  for  us  to  decide 
to  try  the  chain  of  lakes  northwest  of  Belleville. 
On  arriving  at  Belleville  we  went  to  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  and  next  morning  early  look  the  train 
for  Chemung. 

On  arriving  at  Chemung  we  found  a  steam- 
boat. .1  lorget  her  name  now,  but  I  know  that 
my  companion  was  so  impressed  with  her  size 
that  he  thought  seriously  of  buying  her  then 
and  there  for  his  children.  After  a  most  de- 
lightful sail  in  this  liUiputian  vessel,  during 
which  we  went  through  Lakes  Chemung  and 
Buckhorn,  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  Bob- 
coygeon,  a  very  pretty  little  village  situated  on 
the  short,  narrow  stream  which  united  Pigeon 
and  Sturgeon  lakes.  There  is  a  lock  here,  the 
latter  lake  being  about  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  former.  Here  we  put  up  at  a  hotel  imme- 
diately facing  the  lock,  where  we  were  most 
comfortably  housed  and  well  fed.  We  can 
commend  this  hotel  to  all  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  time  to  visit  this  lovely  re- 
gion. We  were  up  betimes  the  next  morning, 
and  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  make  our  pre- 
parations. In  a  very  short  space  of  time  nre 
were  in  our  boats.    All  that  day  we  fished. 
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and  our  exertions  were  rewarded  by  one  mas- 
calonge  of  nine  pounds. 

Oh,  ye  gods  and  little  fishes  !  Here  had  we 
journeyed  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred 
miles  to  be  met  with  such  sportasthis.  How- 
-ever,  there  we  were,  and  we  were  bound  to 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  whether  there  were  fish 
■to  be  caught  or  not.  Upon  diligent  inquiry 
we  learned  that  fishing  in  these  lakes  ends 
about  August  15,  but  between  that  time  and 
June  15  black  bass  and  mascalonge  could  be 
had  in  large  quantities,  the  former  from  one  to 
lour  and  a  half  pounds  and  the  latter  from  five 
\o  fifteen,  a  few  isolated  cases  being  known 
where  a  twenty- pounder  has  rewarded  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  angler. 

Unlike  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  anglers,  they 
fish  here  for  mascalonge  with  rod  and  reel,  a 
«nuch  more  sportsmanlike  way  than  that  used 
by  Clayton  fishermen.  Having  satisfied  our- 
selves that  the  reports  were  true,  we  made  up 
our  minds  (D.  V.)  to  try  our  luck  next  summer 
some  time  in  July. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  beauties  of 
Ihis  chain  of  lakes,  Sturgeon,  Buckhorh,  Che- 
mong,  Pigeon,  Stony,  Scugog,  Rice,  Balsam 
and  Gull.  In  fact  for  a  hundred  miles  back 
4he  canoeist  can  sail,  passing  from  one  lake 
into  another  and  through  some  of  the  loveliest 
scenery  in  the  world.  Scugog  Lake  is  con- 
nected with  Sturgeon  Lake  by  the  Scugog 
River,  and  the  fishing  in  this  lake  is  said  to  be 
■very  fine. 

From  Sturgeon  Lake  you  can  reach  Balsam 
Lake,  and  thence  to  Gull  Lake,  and  so  on  to 
Halisburton.  The  fishing  in  these  latter  lakes 
is  reported  as  not  being  good.  Good  deer 
shooting  can  be  had  in  the  fall,  and  as  for  wild 
fowl  I  doubt  if  any  better  shooting  can  be  had 
in  Canada. 

On  our  way  back  to  Belleville  we  stopped  at 
Peterborough,  a  most  thriving  and  wide  awake 
place,  excelling  any  town  we  had  so  far  visited 
in  Canada  for  its  energy  and  "  goaheadative- 
ness." 

At  Belleville  we,  by  great  good  luck,  found 
a  place  where  oysters  were  to  be  had.  They 
had  just  arrived  from  New  York.  My  com- 
panion did  not  take  long  to  so  ingratiate  him- 
^elf  with  the  lady  who  prei^ided  over  the  cui- 


sine as  to  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the 
kitchen,  where  he  proceeded  to  cook  one  of  his 
celebrated  chafing  dish  stews,  for  the  concoc- 
tion of  which  he  has  gained  world-wide  re- 
nown. After  a  few  spoonfuls  of  this  delicious 
compound  our  disappointment  at  Bobcageon 
and  my  sad  experience  at  Hay  Bay  were  alike 
forgotten.  Everything  past  and  present  was 
tinged  with  a  roseate  hue,  and  as  we  viewed 
the  future  through  a  rainbow  of  promise  we 
invariably  thanked  Heaven  for  our  eiinence. 

The  following  morning  we  started  for  Tren- 
ton, distant  about  fourteen  miles.  We  rowed 
the  distance,  fishing  and  shooting  by  the  way. 
At  Trenton  we  found  that  quite  a  number  of 
people  from  the  States  had  been  visiting  the 
place,  drawn  there  by  the  good  reports  of  the 
fishing.  On  the  register  of  the  Proctor  House 
I  noticed  the  names  of  Messrs.  Churchward, 
Dr.  Hasbrouck,  Christy  and  Macpherson,  of 
New  York.  Our  first  two  or  three  days  were 
devoted  to  mascalonge,  my  companion  being 
particularly  partial  to  that  sport  On  the 
second  day  I  was  notably  fortunate,  having 
the  good  luck  to  catch  and  land  with  rod  and 
reel  a  thirty-two  pounder. 

Of  the  gamy  qualities  of  the  mascalonge 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  his  decriers  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  As  to  his  leap- 
ing powers,  I,  for  one,  can  testify,  for  the  fish 
I  have  just  referred  to,  on  being  hooked,  came 
out  of  the  water  his  full  length,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance standing  on  his  tail  for  the  space  of  a 
second  or  so,  and  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  a  large  black  buoy.  Shortly  after  catching 
this  fish  I  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  catch 
his  mate  (at  least  my  guide  told  me  it  was  the 
mate,  for  I  believe  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
these  fish  travel  in  pairs),  weighing  twenty-five 
pounds.  It  was  a  proud  and  happy  angler,  I 
can  assure  you,  that  returned  to  the  town  of 
Trenton  that  evening. 

The  fish  were  duly  weighed  in  the  presence 
of  a  Urge  and  enthusiastic  audience,  and  1  was 
the  hero  of  the  hour,  having,  1  believe,  broken 
the  record,  1  was,  I  need  scarcely  say,  quite 
content  to  rest  on  my  laurels  as  far  as  masca- 
longe were  concerned,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  stay  I  devoted  myself  to  black 
,bass.--  We  found  the  fishing  for  them  excellent. 
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the  fish,  both  for  game  a.nd  size,  excelling  any- 
thing we  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  such  we 
found  to  be  the  verdict  of  all  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  were  there  in  quest  of  good  sport. 

The  days  passed  swiftly  by — too  swiftly — 
and  it  seemed  3S  we  grasped  the  hand  of  our 
old  friend  Dick  Johnston,  of  the  Walton  House, 
and  felt  ourselves  again  under  his  hospitable 
roof,  that  but  a  few  days  instead  of  weeks  had 
passed  siace  we  had  lelt  Clayton. 

or  this  delightful  trip  and  of  the  many  pleas- 
ures we  constantly  met  with,  of  the  many 
friends  we  made  and  from  whom  we  parted 
with  regret,  I  cannot  write  except  with  the 
happiest  and  tenderest  recollections.  Of  him 
whose  genial  presence  lent  so  great  a  charm 
and  added  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  our 
outing,  I  can  never  speak  too  fondly.  I  found 
him  a  true  triend,  a  pleasant  companion,  a  good 
fellow  and  a  thorough  fisherman. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  insert  the 
following  lines,  ascribed  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
and  written  to  his  friend,  Izaak  Walton; 

Good  Ittak,  Itt  si  «ay  asd  mi  ns  hsrs ; 

Old  frieodi  wbu  war 

SbDuld  talk  toECihcr  oft.  and  noI  Iom  tine 

In  lilly  ibyme, 

Tliat  only  addio  dhb'i  good  bramt  to  write, 

Whili  tboie  «4w  read  bteaa  God  tbey  don't  mdiu. 

Than  i>  a  tne  doae  by  iha  tivti'i  aide  ; 

There  let's  abide. 

And  only  hear  lar  off  the  world's  loud  din. 

Where  all  b  sm ; 


weahh,  life,  la  gain  tbeir  r 
I 

But  daarly  bind 

Out  heart*,  friend  l^k.  in  a  tighter  knot, 

And  Ihia  our  lot 

Here  long  id  Hie  together  in  repose 
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The  Trent  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  lies 
the  pretty  litUc  town  of  Trenton,  is  navigable 
for  canoes  with  one  or  two  short  portages,  as 
far  as  Rice  Lake.  This  lake  has  been  reserved 
by  the  Government,  but  on  application  a  per- 
mit to  fish  can  be  had.  Some  years  ago  it 
fairly  teemed  with  mascalonge  and  black  bass, 
but  a  system  of  netting  and  poaching  soon  de- 
vastated the  waters  and  the  fishing  became  a 
story  of  the  past.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  since  the  Government  took  it  in 
charge,  the  fishing  has  improved,  though  not 
comparable  to  what  it  was.  From  this  lake, 
by  means  of  the  Otonabee  River,  the  canoeist 
can  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  until 
Gear  Lake  is  reached  ;  here  junction  is  made 
with  Stony  Lake,  one  of  the  wildest  and  love- 
liest sheets  of  water  imaginable,  h  is,  in  fact 
a  miniature  Thousand  Islands,  the  placid  bo- 
som of  its  waters  being  dotted  with  innumer- 
able islets.  Love-sick  Lake  and  Fajry  Lake 
form  a  continuation  of  this  chain.  In  fact,  for 
five  hundred  miles  the  canoeist  can  continue 
his  uninterrupted  course  through  a  variety  of 
scenery  which,  for  picturesqueness  and  natural 
beauty,  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  world. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  is  added  excellent 
fishing,  and,  in  the  season,  good  shooting  for 
deer  and  game  of  all  kinds  abound  along  the 
shore  of  these  lakes,  what  more  can  man 
want  to  make  life  enjoyable.  I  of  course  have 
rcierence  to  sportsmen. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  article  I  will 
close  with  a  quotation  from  our  old  friend 
Izaak: 

"  We  may  say  of  angling  as  Dr.  Bolelcr  said 
of  strawberries,  •  Doubtless  God  could  have  ' 
made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never 
did.'  And  so  if  I  might  be  judge.  God  never 
did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recrea- 
tion than  angling"— a  sentiment.  1  think, 
which  will  meet  with  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  all  your  readers. 
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Now  I  come  to  the  fly  that  is  tied  any  way 
and  any  how.  No  two  dealers  or  professionals 
dress  it  alike.  I  have  seen  more  than  twenty 
styles  of  dressing.  The  silver  doctor  is  used 
everywhere  on  all  streams,  and  is,  I  might  say, 
about  the  most  popular  fly  in  use.  About  the 
best  description  of  a.  silver  doctor  for  salmoo 
fishing  I  have  seen  was  that  given  in  the 
columns  of  The  American  Angler  a  few 
months  ago  by  one  who  wrote  under  the  name 
of  "  Silver  Doctor."  His  writings  were  wholly 
upon  salmon  fishing  and  dressing  flies  for  that 
noble  fish,  and  he  evidently  knows  all  about  it. 
I  shall  not  go  into  dressing  of  flies  for  salmon, 
but  will  only  give  descriptions  of  trout  and 
bass  flies. 

For  ordinary  trout  fishing  the  silver  doctor 
is  not  dressed  so  elaborately  as  for  bass  or  sal- 
mon.   The  one  for  trout  is  tied  as  follows: 

Tag,  gold-colored  silk  floss  ribbed  with  silver 
twist;  tail,  a  few  fibres  of  a  golden  pheasant 
tippet;  body,  red,  and  ribbed  quite  closely  with 
silver  tinsel  (the  body  is  sometimes  of  silver 
tinsel  ribbed  with  red  silk  or  wool);  legs,  blue 
hackle;  wings,  strips  of  blue,  yellow,  barred 
wood  duck,  dark  turkey,  bustard,  scarlet  ibis 
and  white;  head,  red  wool.  In  tying  this  fly 
for  large  trout  or  bass  add  a  few  legs  of  guinea 
over  the  blue  hackle. 

About  the  neatest  silver  doctor  I  have  seen 
was  tied  by  Pat  Warden,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
follows:  Tag,  gold-colored  silk  floss;  tail, 
golden  pheasant  topping  and  a  few  fibres  of 
tippet  feather;  butt,  black  ostrich  herl;  body, 
silver  twitf;  legs,  blue  hackle  with  guinea 
over;  wings,  widgeon  and  barred  wood  duck, 
with  golden  pheasant  topping  over  all;  shoul- 
ders, jungle  cock;  horns,  blue  and  yellow 
macaw;  head,  red  wool.  This  last  style  of 
dressing  makes  a  beautiful  fly  indeed.     I 


agine  i 


i  Pat  Warder 


n  design.     He  i: 


entitled  to  all  praise  not  only  for  this  design, 

but  lor  the  many  beautiful  combinations  of 

colors  turned  out  by  his  skillful  eye  and  fingers. 

Ashy.— Body,  orange;  legs,  a  peculiar  ashy 


shade  of  hackle  wound  the  whole  length  of 

Bob  Barnwell's  Ashy.— Body,  yellowish 
green  mohair  ribbed  with  peacock  herl  and  a 
strip  of  yellow  mohair  laid  along  each  side; 
legs,  ashy  hackle  wound  whole  length  of  body; 
head,  red  wool. 

The  amateur  will  have  great  trouble  in  pro- 
curing the  peculiar  shade  of  hackle  for  the  two 
last  flies.  It  would  be  well  to  buy  an  "  ashy  " 
from  some  reliable  house  and  keep  it  handy  to 
match  the  feather  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  Francis. — Tail,  dark  gray  hackle; 
body,  peacock  herl  ribbed  with  heavy  cord  of 
red  silk  floss;  legs,  dark  gray  hackle  tied  part 
way  dowtt  body;  wings,  two  dark  gray  hackle, 
feathers  matched. 

Irish  Grouse.— Body,  orange  ribbed  with 
gold  twist;  legs,  dark  grouse  tied  two-thirds 
way  down  body;  wings,  peacock  swards. 

Split  Ibis.— Tail,  white  and  ibis;  body,  sil- 
ver twist;  legs,  scarlet  hackle;  wings,  matched 
leathers  from  the  scarlet  ibis,  with  a  white 
feather  between.  The  latter  feather  should  be 
slightly  longer  than  the  ibis,  so  as  to  show  at 
the  end  of  the  wing. 

Yellow  Moth,— Tag.  black  ostrich;  tail, 
scarlet  ibis  and  yellow;  body,  upper  two-thirds 
white  and  lower  third  blue  silk  floss  ribbed 
with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  scarlet  hackle  wound 
over  the  white  part  of  body. 

Red  TURKBV.- Tag,  daric  blue  silk;  butt, 
black  ostrich;  body,  scarlet  silk  floss  ribbed 
with  silver  tinsel;  legs,  scarlet  hackle;  wings, 
mottled  brown  turkey,  with  heavy  strips  of 
scarlet  ibis  over. 

Silver  Turkey.- Body,  silver  ribbed  with 
scarlet  silk;  tag  of  same;  tail,  yellow  and  ibis; 
legs,  green  and  yellow  hackle  mixed;  wings, 
mottled  turkey. 

Purple  Turkey. — Tail,  scarlet  ibis  and 
white;  butt,  black  ostrich  herl;  body,  upper 
two-thirds  purple  and  lower  third  orange  silk 
floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel,  and  divided  by 
band  of  black  ostrich  herl;   legs,  light  yellow 
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hackle  wound  over  the  purple  part  of  body, 
with  deep  yellow  hackle  at  shoulder;  wings, 
mottled  turkey. 

MagaLLOwaY.— Tail,  short  fibres  of  yellow 
and  blue  macaw;  body,  lower  half  brown  mo- 
hair and  upper  half  black  ostrich  hcrl  ribbed 
with  gold  twist;  legs,  furnace  gray  hackle; 
wings,  brown  Teather  from  peacock  primary; 
head,  black  ostrich  herl.  In  using  the  brown 
primaries  of  the  peacock  the  amateur  will  have 
great  trouble  to  gel  them  to  lie  gracefully.  A 
feather  of  the  same  shade  is  found  in  the  two 
upright  feathers  of  the  wings  of  the  mandarin 
duck.  The  flues  of  the  latter  arc  not  so  harsh 
as  the  peacock  and  are  much  easier  to  tie. 
The  tail  of  the  impean  pheasant  is  the  same 
color. 

Naueless.— Tag,  orange  silk  floss;  tail, 
yellow  and  blue  macaw;  body,  brown  ostrich 
herl  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  dirty  orange 
hackle  wound  from  tag  to  shoulder;  wings, 
strips  of  brown  peacock,  wood  duck  and  wid- 
geon; head,  peacock  herl. 

Stranger.— Tail,  a  few  fibres  of  brown 
mallard;  body,  brown  mohair  ribbed  with  gold 
tinsel ;  legs,  brown  hackle ;  wings,  golden 
pheasant  tippet  below  and  dark  mottled  turkey 
on  top- 

Bemis  Stream.— Tail,  golden  pheasant  top- 
ping; body,  brown  mohair  ribbed  with  gold 
tinsel;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings,  strips  of 
brown  peacock  and  dark  and  light  bustard; 
head,  black  ostrich  herl. 

OqUASSAC. — Tag,  yellow  silk  floss ;  tail, 
sprigs  of  argus  feather  and  golden  pheasant 
topping;  body,  claret  mohair  ribbed  with  pink 
silk  floss;  legs,  claret  hackle;  wings,  argus 
feather  (primary);  head,  black  ostrich  herl. 

Tinselled  Ibis. — Tail,  a  few  fibres  of  barred 
wood  duck  and  scarlet  ibis;  body,  silver  tinsel 
ribbed  with  gold  twist;  legs,  scarlet  hackle; 
wings,  matched  scarlet  ibis  feathers,  with  strips 
of  barred  wood  duck  on  each  side. 

Chateaugay.— Tail,  a  few  fibres  of  brown 
mallard;  body,  lemon  yellow  silk  floss  ribbed 
with  gold  twist;  legs,  ginger  hackle  wound 
from  tail  to  shoulder;  wings,  strips  from  wid- 
geon and  argus;  head,  black  ostrich  herl. 

Long  Tum  of  1x)NO  Lake.— Tail,  golden 
pheasant    topping;    body,    gray   squirrel   fur 
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mixed  with  a  little  green  mohair  and  ribbed 
with  silver  tinsel;  legs,  deep  blue  and  claret 
hackle  mixed;  wings,  strips  of  brown  mallard, 
barred  wood  duck,  brown  peacock  and  upper 
coverts  of  wild  turkey;  horns,  red  and  blue 
macaw;  head,  black  ostrich  herl. 

MOOSEI-AMAGUNTIC— Tail,  a  few  fibres  of 
argus  pheasant;  body,  equal  parts  of  gray 
squirrel  tur  and  lightgreen  mohair  ribbed  with 
gold  twist;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings,  gray 
speckled  turkey  dyed  yellow,  with  a  strip  ot 
argus  on  each  side;  head,  green  ostrich  hcrl. 

Rangeley.— Tail,  a  few  fibres  of  barred 
wood  duck  and  scarlet  ibis;  body,  dark  claret 
mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  dark 
claret  hackle;  wings,  strips  of-  wood  duck 
(barred)  mixed  with  a  little  wild  turkey  and 
scarlet  ibis. 

Brandreth. — Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body,  yel- 
low mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  yel- 
low hackle  wound  part  way  down  the  body  and 
scarlet  hackle  (from  ibis)  wound  at  shoulder; 
wings,  gray  mallard. 

Deacon. — Tail,  gray  mallard;  body,  yellow 
mohair  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel  and  round  gold 
tinsel;  legs,  yellow  hackle  wound  from  tail  to 
shoulder;  wings,  gray  mallard;  head,  black 
ostrich. 

Indian  Rock. — Tag,  silver  twist;  tail,  scar- 
let ibis  and  gray  mallard;  body,  lower  half  sil- 
ver twist,  upper  half  peacock  herl;  legs,  scar- 
let hackle  wound  half  way  down  body;  wings, 
matched  scarlet  ibis,  with  matched  gray  mal- 
lard on  each  side  completely  hiding  the  ibis; 
head,  peacock  herl. 

Yellow  Finch.— Tail,  golden  pheasant  top- 
ping mixed  withyellowandbluemacaw;  body, 
yellow  mohair  ribbed  with  silver  twist;  legs, 
yellow  hackle  wound  full  length  of  body,  with 
guinea  hackle  at  shoulder;  wings,  yellow 
feather,  with  strips  of  guinea  dyed  yellow  at 
each  side;  head,  black  ostrich. 

Murray. — Tail,  sprigs  of  scarlet  ibis;  body, 
black  silk  floss  ribbed  with  silver  twist;  legs, 
yellow  hackle  wonnd  from  tail  to  shoulder; 
wings,  dark  wild  turkey;    head,   black  ostrich. 

Blue  Jav.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body,  scarlet 
mobair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  scarlet 
hackle;  wings,  matched  feathers  from  English 
blue  jay. 
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Another  blue  jay,  and  by  lar  ilie  better  of  the 
two.  is  dressed  as  follows:  Tag.  red  silk  floss; 
tail,  golden  pheasant  topping;  body,  yellow 
silk  floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  blue 
hackle,  with  guinea  hackle  over;  wings, 
matched  blue  jay  feathers,  with  golden  pheas- 
ant topping  over  all. 

Dark  Argus.— Tail,  fibres  of  yellow,  white, 
scarlet  ibis  and  wood  duck;  body,  lower  half 
red  silk  floss  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel,  upper 
half  bluish  gray  chenille;  legs,  crimson  hackle, 
with  blue  hackle  over;  wings,  matched  feathers 
from  back  of  red-breasted  argus  {Tragopati 

Light  Argus. — Tail,  fibres  of  yellow,  white 
ibis  and  wood  duck;  body,  lower  half  blue  silk 
floss  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel,  upper  half  gold- 
colored  chenille;  legs,  blue  hackle,  with  crim- 
son hackle  over;  wings,  matched  feathers  from 
breast  of  red-breasted  argus. 

Beatrice.— Tag,  green  silk  floss  wound 
with  gold  tinsel;  tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body,  green 
mohair;  legs,  gray  hackle  wound  from  tail  to 
shoulder;  wings,  wood  duck,  with  a  few  fibres 
of  tippet  feather  over. 

Raquet.— Tail,  golden  pheasant  topping; 
body,  lower  half  orange  and  upper  half  black 
mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  black 
hackle  wound  down  over  black  part  of  body; 
wings,  mixed  golden  phensanl  tail,  argus, 
pheasant  and  gray  teal  feathers. 

WELOKENNEbaGO.— Tail,  black  lurkey  tipped 
with  white  and  scarlet  ibis;  body,  red  mohair 
ribbed  with  gold  and  silver  tinsel;  legs,  scarlet 
hackle;  wings,  mixed  black  and  brown  turkey 
tipped  with  while  and  a  few  sprigs  of  scarlet 
ibis;  feelers,  red  macaw;  head,  black  ostrich. 

Black  Prince. — Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body 
silver  tinsel;  legs,  black  hackle;  wings,  black 

Silver  Fairy. — Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body,  sil- 
ver tinsel:  legs,  scarlet  hackle  wound  from  lail 
to  shoulder;  wings,  brown  mallard. 

Parmachenee  Belle,— Tail,  scarlet  ibis 
mined  with  white;  body,  pale  yellow  mohair 
ribbed  with  gold ;  legs,  scarlet  and  white  hackle 
mixed;  wings,  mixed  scarlel  ibis  and  white. 
In  putting  on  the  legs  of  this  fly  wind  on  the 
scarlet  and  white  hackle  tOHeiher. 

Academy.— Tag,  yellow  silk  floss;  tail,  scar- 


let ibis;  body,  peacock  herl;  legs,  brown 
hackle;  wings,  brown  turkey. 

Proutv.— Tag,  orange  silk  floss  ribbed  with 
silver  twist;  tail,  golden  pheasant  topping,  with 
a  few  fibres  of  English  blue  jay;  body,  lower 
half  silver  twist,  upper  hall  black  ostrich  herl 
ribbed  with  silver  twist;  legs,  yellow  (dyed) 
furnace  hackle  wound  over  upper  half  of  body; 
wings,  mixed  teal  and  yellow  feather  and  a 
little  scarlet  ibis  and  red  macaw;  head,  black 
ostrich  herl. 

June  Spinner.— Body,  black  ostrich  her! 
wound  with  silver  tinsel;  legs,  black  hackle; 
wings,  black. 

Moose  or  Yellow  Moose. — Tail,  golden 
pheasant  topping;  body,  yellow  silk  floss  ribbed 
with  silver  tinsel;  legs,  yellow  hackle  wound 
from  tail  to  shoulder,  with  guinea  hackle  at 
shoulder;  wings,  matched  golden  pheasant 
tippets,  with  strips  of  wo6d  duck  on  each  side; 
head,  black  ostrich  herl. 

Cupsuptuc— Tail,  golden  pheasant  topping; 
body,  silver  tinsel  wound  with  gold  twist;  legs, 
bright  scarlet  hackle  wound  from  tail  to  shoul- 
der; wings,  mixed  fibres  ofbrown  turkey  tipped 
with  white,  brown  mallard,  golden  pheasant 
tail  and  guinea  hen;  head,  black  ostrich  herl. 

Doodle  Bug  or  Kadoodle  Bug.— Tag, 
green  silk  floss;  tail,  gray  mallard  dyed  pale 
yellow;  body,  lower  half  pale  yellow,  upper 
half  orange  and  ribbed  with  gold  twist;  l^s, 
brown  hackle  wound  full  length  of  body;  wings, 
brown  turkey. 

CONROY.— Tag.  peacock  herl  from  sword 
feather;  body,  crimson  silk  floss;  legs,  green 
hackle,  with  guinea  hackle  over;  wings, 
matched  feathers  from  the  white  tipped  tertials 
of  mallard  duck. 

Elliot. — Tail,  golden  pheasant  topping  and 
a  short  bit  of  scarlet  ibis;  body,  white  chenille; 
legs,  green  hackle;  wings,  silver  pheasant  tail 
with  a  little  scarlet  ibis  on  each  side.  The 
tail  leather  from  the  Lady  Amherst  pheasant 
is  better  than  silver  pheasant,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  more  black  in  it  and  the  contrast 
between    the   jet    black    and    pure    white  is 

Turkey.- Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body,  yellow 
mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  brown 
hackle;  wings,  brown  turkey.  ^-,  , 
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Eighth  Lake,— Tail,  golden  pheasant  top- 
ping; body,  first  quarter  claret  mohair,  bal- 
.ance  of  body  black  mohair  ribbed  witii  silver; 
legs,  black  hackle  wound  down  over  black 
part  of  body  with  claret  hackle  wound  over  at 
shoulder;  wings,  dark  turkey  tipped  with 
white  and  a  few  fibres  of  guinea  and  brown 
mallard  over  all. 

Saranac. — Tail,  golden  pheasant  topping; 
body,  claret  silk  floss  ribbed  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver twist;  legs,  claret  hackle  wound  fiom  tail 
to  shoulder;  wings,  matched  golden  pheasant 
tippets  with  strips  of  brown  mallard  and  argus 
pheasant  on  each  side. 

Lightning  Bug  or  Fire  Fly.— Body,  lower 
third,  yellow  silk  floss,  upper  two  thirds,  gray 
mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  gray 
hackle  wound  full  length  of  body,  with  grouse 
Jiackle  at  shoulder;  wings,  brown  turkey. 

Gray  Duke.— Body,  lower  half  red,  upper 
haif  black  and  wound  with  gold  twist;  legs, 
g'Uinea  hackle;  wings,  brown  turkey. 

St.  Patrick.— Tag,  red  silk  floss;  tail,  three 
or  four  fibres  of  peacock  sword;  legs,  gray 
hackle;  wings,  peacock  swords. 

Jenny  Lind.— Tail,  blue  feather  (dyed); 
body,  yellow  silk  floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel; 
legs,  scarlet  hackle;  wings,  blue. 

MoosEHEAD. — Tail,  golden  pheasant  topi- 
ping;  body,  scarlet  mohair  ribijed  with  narrow 
£old  tinsel;  legs,  orange  hackle;  wings,  brown 
mallard  with  strips  of  golden  pheasant  topping 
■over;  horns,  blue  and  yellow  macaw;  head, 
black  ostrich  her). 

Page.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body,  bufi'  color; 
legs,  brown  hackle;  wings,  matched  scarlet 
ibis  with  strip  of  guinea  or  wood  duck  on  each 
side. 

Roosevelt.— Tail,  brown  mallard;  body, 
lower  half  yellow  mohair,  upper  half  scarlet 
mohair  and  wound  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  yel- 
low hackle;  wings,  blue  heron. 

Wood  Duck. — Tail,  wood  duck;  body, 
bright  yellow  mohair  ribbed  with  silver;  legs, 
bright  yellow  hackle;  wings,  matched  wood 
iluck  feathers. 

PlaTH.— Tag,  silver  twist;  tail,  scarlet  ibis; 
body,  green  mohair  mixed  with  squirrel's  fur; 
Jegs,  scarlet  hackle;  wings,  gray  turkey. 

Humble  Bee.— Body,  orange  chenille  ribbed 


with  black  chenille;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings, 

light  lead  color,  from  the  night  heron. 

Edbincton. — Body,  orange  chenille  ribbed 
with  black  silk;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings, 
the  bronze  feather  with  white  tip  from  wild 
turkey. 

HoPATCONG. — Tail,  scarlet  ibb  and  yellow; 
body,  silver  tinsel;  legs,  black  hackle  wound 
full  length  of  body;  wings,  brown  turkey  with 
jungle  cock  shoulders. 

Ferguson.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis  and  yellow; 
body,  yeilow  silk  floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel; 
legs,  green  hackle;  wings,  brown  turkey,  scar- 
let ibis,  yellow  and  peacock  swords. 

Bass  Grizzly.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body, 
green  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs. 
gray  furnace  hackle;  wings,  gray  mallard 
matched,  with  shoulders  of  small  scarlet  ibis 
feathers. 

Round  Lake.— Tail,  fibres  of  golden  pheas- 
ant tippet  and  two  fibres  of  blue  macaw;  body, 
lower  half  orange,  upper  half  claret  mohair; 
legs,  orange  hackle;  wings,  brown  turkey 
matched  leathers  with  jungle  cock  shoulders. 

Rich  Widow,— Tail,  yellow;  body,  black 
ribbed  with  silver  tinsel;  legs,  bright  yellow 
wound  full  length  of  body;  wings,  black. 

Lord  Baltimore.— Tail,  black ;  body, 
orange  silk  floss  ribbed  with  black  silk;  legs, 
black  hackle;  wings,  black  with  jungle  cock 
shoulders. 

Whitney.— Tail,  green;  body,  green  silk 
floss  ribbed  with  silver;  legs,  green  hackle 
wound  from  tail  to  shoulder  (sometimes  wound 
at  shoulder  only);  under  wing,  yellow;  over 
wing,  night  heron;  head,  peacock  herl. 

Lottie.— Tail,  guinea  hen  and  fibres  from 
golden  pheasant  tippet;  body,  silver  tinsel 
ribbed  with  gold  twist;  legs,  bright  yellow 
hackle  wound  from  tail  to  shoulder;  wings. 
dark  turkey  tipped  with  white,  with  a  strip  of 
brown  mallard  on  each  side;  head,  black  os- 
trich herl. 

Elizabeth.— The  description  of  this  fly  is 
given  in  the  second  paper  of  this  series  of 
papers. 

Governor  Alvord.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis; 
body,  peacock  herl;  legs,  brown  hackle;  wings. 
blue  heron  with  under  wing  of  brown  peacock. 

Brown     Miller.— Tail,     brown     mallard; 
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body,  orange  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel; 
leg&,  gray  hackle;  wings,  matched  brown  from 
small  feathers  from  under  side  of  wing  of  jun- 
gle cock. 

Green  Miller.— Tag,  red  silk  floss;  tail, 
throat  feather  from  Hastings'  pheasant;  body, 
green  silk  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  green 
hackle;   wing,  green   matched   feathers  from 

Post.— Tag,  silver  twist;  tail,  scarlet  ibis; 
body,  salmon-colored  silk  floss  ribbed  with 
gold  tinsel ;  legs,  black  hackle  wound  full 
length  of  body;  wing,  wild  turkey. 

Tuxedo.— Tag,  red  silk  floss;  tail,  bright 
yellow;  body,  silver  floss  ribbed  with  gold 
twist;  legs,  orange  hackle;  wings,  curlew  with 
narrow  strip  of  bright  yellow  on  each  side. 

Cassard.— Tag,  black  ostrich  herl;  tail, 
wood  duck,  green  parrot,  yellow  and  scarlet 
ibis;  body,  scarlet  silk  floss  ribbed  with  fine 
gold  twist;  legs,  yellow  hackle  wound  full 
length  of  body  with  scarlet  hackle  at  shoulder; 
wings,  muched  wood  duck  with  green  parrot, 
yellow  and  scarlet  ibis  over;  shoulders,  small 
tippet  feathers;  head,  peacock  herl. 

Warwick.— Tail,  orange;  body,  lower  half 
stiver  tinsel  ribbed  with  gold,  upper  half  pea- 
cock herl;  legs,  orange  hackle;  wings,  black 
and  peacock  swords. 

Mallard.— Tail,  yellow;  body,  lower  half 
brown,  upper  half  yellowish  floss  and  ribbed 
with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  yellow  hackle;  wings, 
matched  gray  mallard  with  jungle  cock  shoul- 
ders. 

Martin.— Tail,  yellow  and  black;  body, 
yellow  silk  floss  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs, 
yellow  hackle;  wings,  teal. 

Pea  Jay.— Tail,  yellow;  body,  upper  hall 
white  and  lower  half  dark  red  chenille  ribbed 
with  gold;  legs,  orange  hackle  ;  wings, 
matched  scarlet  ibis  with  white  shoulders. 

Orange  Coachman.— Tag,  black  ostrich  ; 
body,  orange  silk  floss  with  a  few  turns  of  pea- 
cock swords  at  shoulder;  legs,  bright  orange 
hackle;  wings,  white. 

Fancy  Miller.— Tag,  black  ostrich  herl; 
tail,  scarlet  ibis  and  yellow;  body,  half  yellow 
and  half  scarlet  silk  floss  ribbed  with  gold  tin- 
sel; legs,  black  hackle;  wings,  matched  white 
feathers  with  small  scarlet  ibis  on  each  side. 


Red  Miller. — Tail,  scarlet  ibis  and  white; 
body,  white  chenille;  legs,  scarlet;  wings, 
scarlet  ibis  matched. 

SiLVKR  Miller.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis  and  yel- 
low; body,  silver  tinsel  ribbed  with  gold  twist; 
legs,  yellow  hackle ;  wings,  matched  white 
feathers. 

Fancy  Ibis.— Tag,  black  ostrich  herl;  tail, 
scarlet  ibis  and  yellow;  body,  lower  third  scar- 
let silk,  upper  two-thirds  green  silk  floss  and 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  legs,  orange  hackle 
wound  halfway  down  body;  wings,  scarlet  ibis 
matched  feathers. 

Pellee  Island  Ibis.— Tail,  black:  tag, 
black  ostrich  herl;  body,  red  silk  floss  ribbed 
with  gold;  wings,  matched  scariet  ibis. 

Gogebic- Tag,  scarlet  silk  floss;  tail,  scar- 
let ibis  and  white;  butt,  black  ostrich  herl; 
body,  yellow  ribbed  with  fine  gold  twist;  legs, 
scarlet  hackle  wound  from  butt  to  shoulder; 
wings,  white  matched  feathers  with  small  ibis 
on  each  side. 

White  Moth.— Tail,  scarlet  ibis;  body, 
white  chenille;  legs,  white  hackle;  wings, 
matched  white  feathers. 

Speckled  Dolly.— Tail,  white  and  scarlet 
ibis;  body,  silver  tinsel;  legs,  scarlet  hackle 
wound  from  tail  to  shoulder;  wings,  matched 
guinea  hen. 

Jungle  Daisy.— Body,  red  silk  floss  ribbed 
with  gold  tinsel  and  a  few  turns  of  bright  green 
chenille  at  shoulder;  legs,  guinea  hen;  wings, 
very  light  gray  mallard  matched  feathers  with 
jungle  cock  shoulders. 

I  have  now  given  a  description  of  about  all 
the  standard  flies  used  for  bass  and  trout.  Of 
course  there  are  many  others,  some  used  in 
only  certain  parts  of  the  country  and  others 
designed  and  used  only  by  private  parties  and 
their  friends.  Even  if  time  an  I  space  would 
permit  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  a  complete  list. 

With  this  paper  I  end  my  series  ol  letters  on 
"  Fly  Tying  for  Amateurs."  I  will  not  attempt 
to  go  into  the  salmon  flies.  1  leave  that  for 
some  such  able  writer  as  "Silver  Doctor." 
His  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  so  great  and 
his  descriptions  so  good  that  I  would  like  to 
read  something  more  of  the  kind  from  his  pen. 
These  letters,  such  as  they  are,  have  been 
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written  more  out  of  good  will  toward  the 
iuigting  fraternity  than  anything  else,  and  I 
only  trust  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  en- 
couraging a  few  of  the  anglers  to  try  and  help 
themselves. 

As  I  am  only  a  fishennan  and  an  amateur 
fly  tycr,  my  descriptions  will  be  severely  com- 
mented upon  and  laughed  at  by  the  dealers 
and  professionals.  As  no  two  of  them  dress 
their  flies  alike,  each  one  will  select  such  de- 
scriptions as  agree  with  his  and  say  that  all  the 
others  are  wrong.  Let  the  fisherman  and 
would-be  fly  tyer  judge  for  himself.  If  you 
want  any  proof,  select  a  few  of  the  flies  whose 
descriptions  call  for  bustard,  argus,  Hastings 
pheasant  or  yellow  macaw  feathers,  and  re- 
quest three  dealers  to  furnish  them.  You  will 
be  charged  a  dollar  or  two  (or  more)  extra  per 
dozen,  as  the  feathers  are  expensive,  you  know, 
and  you  will  get  a  little  argus.  but  probably 
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none  of  the  other  three  feathers  in  your  flies. 
The  dealers  will  not  pay  the  price  demanded 
for  these  expensive  feathers.  I  would  further 
say  that  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  professionals  in 
this  country  can  show  an  inch  of  the  blue  and 
yellow  macaw  feather.  They  use  blue  and  retf 
macaw  instead,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
flsherman  does  not  know  the  difference,  and  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  each  hundred  he  don't, 
I  suggest  here  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  prominent  dealers  to  meet  together  with 
some  of  the  well-known  and  experienced  fisher- 
men, to  decide  upon  and  establish  a  set  of  flies 
that  may  become  standard.  Then  we  wil? 
know  what  we  are  to  get  when  we  order  flies. 
At  present  we  order  flies  with  golden  pheasant 
topping  and  get  dyed  yellow  feathers;  bustard^ 
and  get  turkey  and  peacock  wing;  wood  duck,, 
and  get  mallard  or  teal;  yellow  macaw,  an* 
get  red  macaw  or  not  any  at  all. 
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What  an  outing  it  was  1  The  city,  with  its 
business  cares  and  worry,  its  heat  and  smoke, 
its  crime  and  misery,  to  be  lost  and  forgotten 
in  the  freedom,  pure  air  and  innocence  of  the 
country. 

With  two  fly  and  two  bait  rods,  three  Frank- 
fort reels,  lines,  leaders,  flies,  hooks,  etc.;  time 
enough  and  to  spare;  fish  until  you  get  your 
fill;  come  home  when  you  get  ready;  place, 
down  in  the  old  Hoosier  State,  on  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque  Tippecanoe,  where  friends  and 
a  good  old-lashioned  country  welcome  await 
your  coming— it  would  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  chief  of  anchorites  and  make  him  feel 
kindly  toward  himself  and  all  mankind. 

Such,  brother  anglers,  was  the  cheerful  out- 
look as  seen  by  the  writer  on  the  30th  day  of 
last  July,  as  he  took  the  6.30  A.  M.  Pan  Handle 
train  for  Winamac.Ind,  Winamac  was  reached 
at  10.40  A.  M.,  where  a  lover  of  the  rod  and 
reel  was  in  waiting  with  his  carriage  to  take 
myself  and  belongings  seven  miles  down  the 
stream  to  Squire  Woods',  whose  place  we 
reached  in  time  for  dinner.  The  Squire  has 
sheltered  and  fed  me  a  week  or  two  each  fall 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  though  the  contract 
this  time  was  a  pretty  big  one,  he  seems  to 
have  performed  his  part  of  it  without  any  ap- 
parent loss  of  either  mental  or  physical  vigor, 
however  much  it  may  have  depleted  his  pocket- 
book. 

1  found  the  river  at  a  lower  stage  and  with 
more  grass  in  it  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  my 
former  visits,  while  the  grass  was  alive  with 
minnows,  either  condition  being  unfavorable 
to  good  fishing;  and,  while  the  three  combined 
somewhat  dampened  my  ardor,  I  lost  no  time 
in  iole  complainings,  but  went  to  work  at  once 
to  get  all  (he  sport  possible  out  of  the  unfavor- 
able condition  of  things,  trusting  the  near  fu- 
ture might  bring  a  higher  stage  of  water  that 
would  take  out  the  grass  anddrivetheminnows 
into  the  numerous  small  creeks  tributary  to  the 
river,  thereby  destroying  the  hiding  places  of 
the  bass,  and  at  the  same  time  materially  cut 
■off  their  food  supply. 


The  clearness  of  the  water  was  not  conducive 
to  good  Ry  fishing,  but,  as  I  had  often  promised 
myself  to  thoroughly  test  the  fly  on  this  stream, 
now  seemed  to  be  the  time  and  the  opportunity. 
Therefore  the  first  half  of  my  outing  was  de- 
voted to  fly  casting,  and  locating  the  boulders, 
sunken  logs  and  other  likely  haunts  of  the 
small-mouth;  andwhile  my  scorenever  reached 
above  nine  bass  in  a  day's  outing,  and  none  of 
above  two  pounds  in  weight,  a  freer,  happier 
or  more  healthful  angler  never  waded  a  stream, 
or  ate  his  noonday  lunch  in  the  grateful  shade 
of  forest  tree,  or  quenched  his  thirst  from  the 
sparkling  spring  at  its  roots,  while  the  grand 
sights  I  saw  and  the  things  I  learned  about  fish 
and  fishing  would  fill  a  large  book. 

Nature  was  clad  in  her  most  beautiful  sum- 
mer garments,  and  yet  a  little  while,  like  a  shy 
and  modest  country  maiden,  she  began  to  lay 
aside  her  summer  drapery— here  a  little,  yon- 
der a  Uttle  more — for  the  more  beautiful  robes 
of  early  autumn. 

Whether  the  bass  enjoyed  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  changes  going  on  above  their 
hidden  houses  I  shall  leave  for  others  lo  answer, 
and  deal  with  the  things  most  painfully  appar- 
ent to  the  lone  angler,  who  was  doing  his  "level 
best"  to  lure  them  from  their  haunts.  The 
long-prayed  for  rain  did  not  come,  the  grass 
held  on  with  provoking  tenacity,  and  what  few 
bass  came  to  his  string  were  as  fat  as  Thanks- 
giving turkeys. 

"It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn,"  and 
what  it  was  expected  the  rain — that  did  not 
come — would  do  was  brought  about  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  frost.  After  two 
or  three  nipping  frosts  the  grass  began  to  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  resident  fishermen  com- 
menced to  get  out  their  rattlers  and  visit  the 
marshes,  with  the  view  of  making  "a  corner" 
in  this  year's  frog  crop. 

Meeting,  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Squire 
Woods',  my  old  friend,  Robert  Lowry,  who  is 
considered  to  be  the  "  boss  "  rattler  fisherman 
of  the  country,  1  had  agreed  to  build  him  two 
bait  rods,  upon  the  condition  that  he  would 
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^ive  up  rattler  fishing  a.nd  become  an  angler 
in  the  true  sense,  and  the  rods  now  being 
ready  for  use,  he  sent  me  word  one  evening 
that  he  would  be  down  the  next  morning  to  go 
for  minnows.  I  well  knew  the  full  import  of 
this  message;  it  was  as  though  he  had  said: 
"I  shall  begin  fishing  to-morrow  with  my  new 
rods,  and  be  with  you  as  long  as  you  may  stay, 
if  that  be  until  the  river  closes  up," 

Noon  of  the  following  day  found  US  back 
from  our  tramp  for  minnows,  with  five  or  six 
hundred  as  fine  ones  as  ever  tempted  the  appe- 
tite of  a  hungry  small-mouth.  After  a  hearty 
dinner,  such  as  a  half  day's  seining  for  min- 
nows, however  plenty  they  may  be,  will  fully 
qualify  the  most  dyspeptic  angler  to  partake  of 
with  impunity,  we  took  to  our  boats  and  in- 
augurated our  fall  fish,  ending  it  with  the  bad 
weather  which  set  in  the  middle  of  November. 
The  last  fish  taken  were  boated  in  a  cold, 
soaking  rain. 

We  caught  our  fish  by  casting  the  minnow 
over  sunken  logs,  round  large  boulders  and  the 
outer  edge  of  the  grass,  save  an  occasional  one 
that  we  would  take  by  leaving  our  minnows 
out  on  going  to  shore  for  lunch,  or  in  trolling 
over  a  likely  stretch  of  water  in  going  from  one 
log  or  boulder  to  another.  I  think  fifteen  bass 
will  cover  my  catch  by  trolling  and  still- fishing. 

It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  I  did 
not  keep  a  record  of  my  catch  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  I  did  not,  and  any  estimate  of  the 
number  and  weight  of  my  fish  previous  to  the 
record  would  be  mere  guess  work,  and  so  un- 
reliable as  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  both  the 
reader  and  myself  The  record  I  did  keep 
covers  the  last  season  or  eight  weeks  of  my 
outing.  During  this  period  there  was  one  off 
week,  with  cold  north  and  northeast  winds,  and 
two  and  three  fish  a  day  was  the  best  I  could 
do.  The  following  is  my  scorer  35  bass,  I  lb. 
each;  12  bass,  iX  lbs.  each;  53  bass,  i}4  lbs. 
each;  19  bass,  ij^  lbs.  each;  48  bass,  2  lbs. 
each;  10  bass,  2*4  lbs.  each;  24  bass,  2^  lbs. 
each;  10  bass,  aj^  lbs.  each;  12  bass,  3  lbs. 
«ach;  9  bass,  3'X  lbs.  each;  8  bass,  314  lbs. 
each;  10  bass,  3)^  lbs,  each;  9  bass,  4  lbs. 
each;  6  bass,  ^^  lbs.  each;  3  bass,  4Ji  lbs, 
each;  1  bass,  4jS<'  lbs. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  I  returned 


to  the  water  all  under  one  pound ;  that  more  of 
one,  one  and  a  half,  two  and  two  and  a  half 
pound  fish  were  taken  than  any  other  size;  that 
four  and  three-quarter  pounds  was  the  heaviest 
fish  taken,  and  that  the  269  bass  making  this 
score  averaged  two  pounds,  with  (brty-one  and 
a  quarter  pounds  to  spare. 

Mr.  Lowry's  catch  was  not  equal  to  mine, 
for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  fish  as  continu- 
ously as  myself,  and  rod  casting  was  entirely 
new  to  him,  though  he  soon  caught  on  and 
could  and  did  get  his  minnow  in  the  right  spot 
surprisingly  often.  He  was  laying  off  for  sev- 
eral days  gathering  his  corn,  and,  while  he  was 
thus  engaged,  I  broke  our  record  by  taking 
my  four  and  three-quarter  pound  fish.  I  lost 
no  time  in  sending  him  word  of  the  catch,  but 
despatched  the  first  messenger  I  could  find, 
and  who  returned  with  the  request  to  keep  my 
fish  yarns  to  myself  and  to  bring  back  his  three 
bass.  Some  hungry  individual  had  broken 
into  his  meat  house  a  few  nights  before  and 
carried  off  three  of  his  best  hams. 

His  corn  housed,  he  took  up  fishing  again, 
when  one  morning,  as  we  were  getting  into 
our  boats,  he  proposed  that  we  go  up  the  river 
some  distance,  he  taking  the  right  and  I  the 
left  side.  We  had  fished  all  our  favorite  logs, 
boulders  and  tree  tops  for  a  mile  or  more  up 
the  stream  without  a  strike,  and  even  two- 
thirds  the  way  back  to  where  we  proposed  eat- 
ing our  lunch.  1  was  cold,  hungry  and  in  no 
very  good  humor  when  he  pulled  over  to  my 
side  and  asked  how  many  fish  I  thought  we 
would  take  before  reaching  our  lunching  place. 
I  answered,  "  Not  a  blank  one,"  when,  with  a 
half  serious,  half  comical  smile  and  tone— 
which  he  can  assume  to  perfection— he  replied: 
■'  If  I  was  not  ashamed  to  offer  to  bet  with  a 
gentleman  to  whom  1  already  owe  three  bets, 
and  who  reminds  me  of  my  indebtedness  every 
few  hours,  I  would  go  you  the  cigars  we  catch 
a  fish  between  here  and  our  lunch."  Stipu- 
lating that  it  was  to  be  one  of  a  pound  or  more, 
I  accepted  the  wager.  We  each  had  two  logs 
on  our  respective  sides  of  the  river,  my  last  one 
being  almost  directly  opposite  his  lirst  one.  I 
had  fished  my  first  log  and  made  several  casts 
over  my  second  one  without  obtaining  the 
slightest  evidence  that  there  w 
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a  hundred  yards  of  either  place,  when  there 
came,  wafted  across  the  river  on  the  noonday 
breeze,  a  yell  of  triumph  that  would  cause  a 
Piute  chiel  to  sneak  into  his  hut  and  hide  in 
very  shame.  Others  of  equal  force  and  shrill- 
ness followed;  then,  in  a  more  gentle  voice, 
came  the  words,  "  Why  the  d— 1  don't  you  hol- 
ler f  "  On  pulling  over  to  where  L.  was,  he  was 
not  slow  in  informing  me  that  I  had  lost  the 
cigars,  but  anjr  regrets  I  may  have  had  over 
my  loss  never  assumed  shape,  for,  on  making 
a  cast  just  below  where  L.  had  Uken  his  fish, 
I  was  immediately  "  up  to  my  ears  "  in  business 
with  a  three  and  a  half  pounder,  and,  on  boat- 
ing my  fish,  I  turned  around  to  L.,  and,  with  a 
smile  of  commiseration,  remarked:  "While! 
have  lost  the  cigars,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
know  that  I  have  taken  the  largest  fish."  I 
had  not  as  yet  seen  his  fish,  though  he  had  had 
a  fair  look  at  mine.  He  made  no  reply,  but 
assumed  an  air  of  confidence  and  satisfaction  I 
did  not  understand  until  we  reached  the  shore. 
L.,  Uking  the  lead,  reached  it  ahead  of  me, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  weighing  his  fish  as  I 
stepped  out  of  my  boat,  and  between  his  shouts 
of  joy  announced  its  weight  as  "four  pounds 
and  three-quarters  strong"  1  think  he  would 
have  gladly  given  up  the  best  horse  on  his  farm 
to  have  had  that  bass  tip  the  beam  at  five 
pounds.  And  I  know  I  would  have  been  sorely 
tempted,  long  before  my  outing  was  over,  to 
have  given  "  my  kingdom  for  a  horse,"  either 
to  give  up  or  ride  away  on.  had  the  darned 
thing  weighed  five  pounds.  As  it  was,  I  heard 
the  weight  of  this  fish  mentioned  so  often  and 
under  so  many  and  varying  circumstances,  and 
always  with  the  affix  "  strong,"  that  I  imagined 
the  birds  warbled  it  and  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning winds  whispered  it. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  enjoyable  inci- 
dents of  the  trip,  but,  for  fear  of  making  this 
article  too  long,  I  shall  henceforth  confine  my- 
self to  the  more  sober  happenings  of  this  long- 
to- bc-rem  em  be  red  vacation. 

Some  time  during  1890  there  was  quite  a 
discussion  in  The  Angler  as  to  how  high  a 
small-mouth  would  jump  when  hooked,  and,  if 
my  memory  is  correct,  the  discussion  suddenly 
ended  with  an  editorial  of  five  or  six  lines,  in 
which  Bro.  Harris  expressed  a  doubt  if  they 


ever  cleared  the  water  more  than  eighteen 
inches.  At  the  time  I  thought  I  knew  this  to- 
be  contrary  to  my  experience,  but,  as  it  was 
not  my  funeral,  I  remained  silent  and  "  said 
nothings."  That  some  bass — perhaps  a  large 
majority — do  not  clear  the  surface  more  than 
eighteen  inches  is  no  doubt  true,  and  it  is- 
equally  true  that  others  exceed  this  limit. 
Eighteen  inches  is  a  baby  to  what  a  number  ot 
my  catch  this  fall  made;  a  leap  of  two  feet 
above  the  surface  was  not  uncommon,  and  I 
had  one  three-pounder  to  clear  the  water  as. 
much  as  three  feet.  I  am  as  cool  and  clear- 
headed as  the  next  one  when  I  hook  a  fish,  and, 
as  I  carry  my  bait  in  a  galvanized  iron  minnow 
bucket  instead  of  in  a  glass  bottle  or  a  stone 
Jug,  I  will  not  come  down  an  inch  from  the 
above  figures;  it  is  below  rather  than  above  the 
distance  he  made,  and  I  could  but  wish  that  so 
grand  a  leap  for  liberty  might  resultiu  his  free- 
dom. The  small-mouth  will  leap  higher,  leave 
the  water  oflencr,  fight  longer  and  with  more 
spirit  when  hooked  in  the  lower  Jaw  than  when 
hooked  in  the  upper,  and  the  chances  of  his 
final  capture  are  about  one  in  the  former  to* 
three  in  the  latter.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
where  the  water  was  not  above  three  to  five 
feet,  1  could  see  every  move  the  fish  would 
make,  and  at  times  as  many  as  three  or  four 
would  make  a  dart  for  my  minnow  at  the  same 
instant,  and,  to  my  surprise  and  chagrin,  the 
smallest  one  in  the  school  would  get  there  first, 
as  a  rule.  At  first  I  sought  consolation  in  a 
few  well-selected  "cuss  words,"  but,  finding 
the  account  against  me  piling  up  too  high  for 
an  easy  conscience,  I  took  what  comfort  I 
could  from  the  thought  that  "at  another  time 
one  or  more  of  the  big  fellows  might  add  to  the 
beauty  and  weight  of  my  string." 

Never  in  all  my  fishing  have  1  had  bass  to- 
spit  out  the  minnow  as  they  did  on  this  trip. 
In  fully  three  cases  out  of  five  the  minnow 
would  be  spit  out  and  found  above  the  snell  on 
boating  the  fish,  and  several  times,  while  play- 
ing the  hooked  fish,  I  could  see  another  old 
cuss  tiying  to  appropriate  the  minnow  above 
the  snell  as  it  was  being  hurried  through  the 
water  by  the  mad  rushes  of  his  more  unfortu- 
nate kinsman. 

This  would  seem  to  knock  the  pins  from  un- 
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■der  the  old  theory  that  a  second  fish  will  not 
take  the  upper  fly  after  the  first  one  is  hooked 
-on  the  lower  one.  The  best  catch  I  made  in 
-one  day  at  any  one  log  was  five  fish— two  of 
four  pounds  each,  two  of  three  pounds  each 
and  one  of  two  pounds,  and  all  in  about  three 
hours.  That  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing eleven  to  my  live  boi,  Was  I  proud 
and  happy  over  my  day's  work  ?  Go  ask  the 
small  boy  with  his  first  pair  of  red  top  boots. 
If  he  cannot  answer  you  go  to  Bro.  Ad,  H.,  of 
Indianapolis,  who,  on  seeing  and  fondling  one 
of  the  four-pounders,  exclaimedL  "It  is  worth 
the  best  farm  in  the  State  of  Indiana  to  catch 
such  a  string  of  fish. "  But  if  still  unanswered, 
"Go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  and  when  you 
have  obeyed  the  command,  and  are  seated  on 
the  banks  of  your  favorite  stream,  with  freshly 
lighted  pipe,  fondly  gazing  on  the  result  of  the 
day's  sport,  and  your  own  feelings  do  not  fur- 
nish you  with  a  far  better  and  more  satisfac- 
tory answer  than  tongue  can  tell  or  pen  or 
brush  picture,  you  are  not  built  of  the  same 
material  of  which  anglers  are  made;  and  when 
you  shall  have  bequeathed  your  tackle  to  some 
■true  lover  of  the  rod  and  reel,  you  will  have 
lived  out  your  usefulness  among  men,  a  soul- 
iess  wretch,  fit  only  for  "treason,  stratagem 
and  spoils,"  and  an  "unwept  and  unsung" 
grave. 

The  grass-pike,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long, 
J  found  to  be  the  best  minnow  for  casting. 
They  stand  more  hard  usage  than  any  other 


variety  I  have  run  across,  and  will  lure  a  bass 
from  his  hiding  place  where  a  silver-side  or 
chub  will  meet  with  "  a  cold  shoulder." 

Frogs  are  the  favorite  bait  with  many  of  the 
resident  rattler  fishermen,  but  a  half  day's  fish- 
ing, without  a  strike,  with  a  lively  little  cuss, 
beautifully  and  gaudily  decorated  with  green 
and  straw-colored  markings,  satisfied  me  that 
in  the  economy  of  Nature  the  frog  was  created 
for  other  purposes  than  as  food  for  black  bass, 
therefore  "  the  beginning  and  the  end  were  the 
same  day," 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  trip 
is  the  fact  that  the  increased  sport  and  success 
attending  minnow  casting  over  that  of  rattler 
fishing  were  so  self-evident  that  several  of  the 
most  noted  visiting  and  resident  rattler  fisher- 
men expressed  themselves  as  converts  to  the 
former,  and  promised  to  meet  me  next  season 
with  rod  and  reel  instead  of  with  their  un- 
sportsmanlike rattlers.  May  this  small  begin- 
ning grow  and  take  hold  of  all  who  visit  this 
beautiful  stream,  until  they  realize  that  true 
sportsmanship  in  angling  is  found  in  the  mode 
rather  than  in  the  quantum  of  the  catch. 

But  outings,  as  well  as  most  other  things, 
have  an  end,  and  now,  with  rods  tenderly  laid 
away,  lines  dried  and  reels  cleaned  and  oiled, 
we  will  submit  with  becoming  grace  to  the  in- 
evitable, uncertain  changes  of  another  year,  be- 
lieving that  "the  gentle  art  will  live  on,  while 
nature  is  nature  and  mankind  is  man." 
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While  living  in  my  native  city  of  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  a  generation  ago,  I  was  appointed 
cliairman  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  the  organiiation  of  a  game  club. 

An  accident  that  occurred  in  a  trout  fishing 
excursion,  by  which  1  badly  fractured  my  leg 
and  was  laid  on  my  back  for  six  weeks,  gave 
me  ample  leisure  for  the  onerous  task  which 
had  been  laid  upon  me,  and  resulted  in  the  draft 
of  an  instrument  which  was  so  perfect  in  all  its 
parts  that  I  have  determined  to  give  it  to  the 
public  through  the  columns  of  The  Angler, 
without  any  charge  for  use  by  others  for 
royalty: 

CONSTITUTION    OF  THE  WILLIAMSPORT  GAME 
CLUB.— PREAMBLE. 

Whereas  it  is  proper  that  not  only  men,  but 
beasts,  birds  and  little  fishes  "  should  have  a 
fair  chance  for  their  lives,"  and  an  opportunity 
to  obey  the  earliest  injunction  of  the  Creator  to 
"increase  and  multiply,"  and  whereas  it  is  to 
our  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  aforesaid 
"  beasts,  birds  and  little  fishes,"  to  afford  them 
what  protection  we  can.  now,  therefore,  in 
consideration  of  the  premises,  and  professing 
no  higher  motive  than  our  own  selfishness, 
thus  showing  how  much  more  honest  and  can- 
did we  are  than  other  constitution  makers,  we 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
government  of  ourselves  and  all  others  whom 
we,  in  the  exercise  of  our  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure,  may  admit  into  our  association. 

ARTICLE  L— NAME. 

The  name  we  adopt  is  the  Williamsport 
Game  Club,  but  if  anybody  thinks  he   "can 

make  game  of  us,"  "  let  him  try  it  on.' 

AKTICLE  II.— OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  this  club  shall  be  to  promote 
our  own  enjoyment  and  to  protect  all  sorts  of 
beasts,  birds  and  little  fishes,  except  rattle- 
snakes and  copperheads,  which  everybody 
knows  are  "  pizcn." 

ARTICLE    III.— OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  this  club  shall  consist  of  a 


president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  who  shall  be  those  already  elected, 
and  shall  hold  their  oflices  during  good  be- 
havior, or  until  a  majority  of  the  members 
shall  decide  that  they  ought  to  be  turned  out. 
this  being  hereby  declared  to  be  an  inalienable 
right  of  this  club.  No  office  shall  be  heredi- 
tary, because,  as  good  enough  men  often  have 
bad  sons,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  inter- 
ests of  the  club  might  be  jeopardized  by  per- 
mitting offices  to  descend  in  the  same  family. 

ARTICLE    IV. — QUALIFICATIONS    OF    OFFICERS. 

No  person  shall  be  elected  to  the  office  of 
president  who  does  not  believe  that  a  "  dorg  " 
is  the  next  best  thing  in  creation  to  a  woman, 
and  no  person  shall  be  elected  vice-president 
who  does  not  believe  exactly  what  the  presi- 
dent does.  No  person  shall  be  elected  secre- 
tary who  cannot  read  his  own  writing,  nor 
treasurer  who  docs  not  know  how  to  keep 
other  people's  money,  or  who  plays  a  bad  hand 
at  poker,  or  is  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  ot 
a  jack-pot,  as  in  such  case  there  would  be  great 
danger  that  the  funds  of  the  club  might  be  lost. 

ARTICLE  v.— DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

As  this  club  is  composed  only  of  gentlemen, 
"they  are  not  to  be  taught  their  duties,"  but 
will  discharge  them  properly,  of  course,  with- 
out their  being  constitutionally  prescribed,  and 
if  they  should  fail  herein,  may  they  never 
crunch  a  partridge  while  they  live. 


ARTICLE  VI.— MEMBERSHIP. 

All  persons  who  have  heretofore  "  forked 
over  "  their  "  leetle  steepends  "  on  the  call  of 
the  treasurer  shall  ipso  facto  be  considered 
members  of  the  club  on  their  signing  these 
articles.  New  members  may  be  admitted  on  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  those  present  at  any  reg- 
ular meeting,  on  due  proof  of  their  inability  to 
kill  more  than  one  bird  in  twenty  shots,  this 
being  necessary  to  the  very  objects  of  the  club. 
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to  wit,  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
game. 

ARTICLE  V I L— CERTIFICATES  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

Certificates  or  membership  shall  he  issued  to 
each  member,  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary,  which  shall  be  in  shape  of  a  card  for 
convenience  in  carrying,  but  no  certificate 
shall  be  delivered  to  any  person  who  has 
slighted  the  treasurer's  polite  invitation  to 
"dough  up."  And  If  any  one  is  disposed  to 
"  kick  up  a  muss  "  for  being  refused  a  certifi- 
cate for  the  aforesaid  reason,  let  him  say  "  what 
he  is  going  to  do  about  it."  Such  certificate 
shall  entitle  the  holder  to  shoot  birds  "in  due 
season  " — that  is,  if  the  birds  have  no  objec- 
tion— and  to  hunt  on  any  farm  with  the  owner's 
consent,  and  to  ride  free  on  any  railroad  in 
which  he  can  make  the  conductor  believe  his 
certificate  Is  a  railroad  pass. 

ARTICLE  VIII,— MEETINGS  OF  THE  CLUB. 

The  club  shall  meet  whenever  the  president 
shall  think  il  necessary,  of  which  necessity  he 
must  judge  at  his  peril,  taking  care  not  to 
waste  the  precious  time  of  the  members  by 
calling  them  togetheron  frivolous  pretexts,  and 
he  must  be  equally  careful  not  to  fail  to  con- 
vene the  club  when  its  cherished  objects  are  in 
danger;  and  if  this  puts  him  between  "the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  his  compensation  must 
be  found  in  the  honors  of  his  office.  The  club 
shall  also  meet  on  the  call  of  the  treasurer 
whenever  the  exchequer  needs  replenishing, 
and  on  such  occasion  any  member  who  fails  to 
attend  or  to  send  in  "the  castings"  shall  be 
deemed  a  slink  and  summarily  expelled,  unless 
he  satisfactorily  explains  his  absence. 

ARTICLE  IX.— CONDUCT  OF  MEETINGS. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  club  every  member 
shall  have  the  right  to  say  what  he  pleases,  as 
this  club  maintains  as  a  cardinal  doctrine  the 
"freedom  of  speech,"  but  if  any  membe^  uses 
too  much  freedom  of  speech  he  shall  be  liable 
to  have  his  mug  put  "  in  chancery  "  by  another 
member  who  thinks  he  is  big  enough  to  under- 
take it.  Not  more  than  three  members  shall 
talk  at  the  same  time  without  the  permission 
of  the  president.  The  proceedings  shall  be  al- 
ways "  according  to  Gunter,"  "  Hazle,"  the 
rules  of  the  London  Prize  Club  or  any  other 


good  rules,  except  those  of  the  Rebel  Congress. 

ARTICLE  X.— EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  president,  vice-president  and  secretary 
shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  and 
shall  do  all  and  singular  whatever  they  may 

deem  necessary  to  advance  the  interests  and 
further  the  objects  of  the  club,  subject  to  the 
right  of  a  majority  of  the  members  o(  the  club 
to  nullify  their  proceedings.  This  provision  Is 
intended  to  prevent  the  powers  ol  the  club  from 
passing  from  "the  many  to  the  few,"  and  to 
preserve  to  the  members  "the  sacred  right  of 
revolution,"  "  a  right  inestimable  to  them  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only." 

ARTICLE  XL— HONORARV  MEMBERS. 

Every  farmer  who  will  permit  the  members 
of  the  club  to  hunt  on  his  farm  like  a  gentleman 
shall,  at  the  direction  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, be  admitted  as  an  honorary  member ofthe 
club,  and  shall  receive  a  certificate  which  shall 
entitle  him  to  all  the  privileges  of  -the  ornery  " 
members  without  any  liability  for  "steepends," 
il  being  the  desire  of  this  dub  to  "  do  the  fair 
thing  by  anybody  who  does  the  fair  thing  by 
us." 

ARTICLE  XII.— Revenue. 

On  this  last  but  '■  by  no  means  least "  impor- 
tant item,  it  is  ordained  that  the  necessary 
revenue  shall  be  raised  by  an  initiation  fee  to 
be  charged  to  each  new  member,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  total  sum  paid  by  each  original 
member  up  to  the  lime  of  the  application  for 
such  new  membership.  If  any  applicant  is 
unwilling  to  "come  down  with  the  dust "  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intentand  meaning  thereof, 
he  can  "  stay  out  in  the  cold,"  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  more  importance  to  him  than  to  us 
whether  he  gets  in  at  all  or  not.  As  the 
revenue  from  this  source  may  not,  however,  be 
sufficient,  and  in  order  that  the  operations  of 
the  club  may  never  be  suspended  for  want  of 
the  necessary  "spondulix,"  yet  remembering 
tile  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  an  abuse  of 
the  Uxing  power,  and  feeling  the  importance 
of  delegating  this  delicate  and  responsible  duty 
lo  somebody  who  "  knows  what's  what,"  it  Is 
ordained  that  the  treasurer  shall  assess  a  tax, 
rateable  upon  the  members  whenever  the  ex- 
chequer is  "  troubled  with  the  shorts,"  and  ihii 
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power  is  confided  to  him  because  he  will  pro-  tion  from  "  the  attacks  either  of  avowed  enc- 

bably  be^the  first  member  to  find  that  out.  mies  or  pretended  friends."  and  further  believ- 

ARTICLE  XIIL— AMENDMENTS.  '"8  '^at  this  constitution  is  the  best  that  the 

Believing  that  it  is  only  ■'  with  an  unimpaired  wisdom  of  man  ever  did  or  ever  can  devise,  we 

■constitution  that  any  iody  can  long  survive,"  ^°  declare  that  ■•  it  shall  be  like  laws  of  the 

.and  being  desirous  of  preserving  this  consiitu-  Medes  and  Persians,  which  alter  not." 
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EXIT  THE  CARP, 


T1i«  btrodcctioo  of  carp  iato  (be  v 

br  dH  CaU'lbmu  Fiih  C< 
of  good  reulu.    Tba  nc 


id-Lockud. 


n  Hnd  lett  them  Ei 


ll»y  have  nmitiplicd  >□  lugely  that  thny  may  ipail  the  ipoc 
Ibrrhe  memheraof  shooting  clubs  that  have  preserrei  of  nal- 
omlwaler  and  pboted  feed  fat  dutJii  m  their  poadi.  Tlie 
carp  have  bred  by  thooiandi  m  the  pondi  and  have  alukost  de- 
•troyed  the  gtanxa.  In  the  Suinun  manb  nyriadi  of  fiih 
han  deilroyed  the  feed.     In  the  lido  iwaiDpa  Dp  tba  t*y  aad 

carp  may  be  kcd.  Ok  club  ii  coiuideTai(  the  odviaabitity  of 
drainiiig  ill  poodi  and  keapiiig  them  dry  for  a  taaun  to  kil 
the  6tb.—BxtAaiie' 

Ten  years  ago  The  American  Angler  con- 
tained the  following  paper  on  the  carp  question, 
'  which  we  reproduce  to  show  how  sadly  even  an 
angler's  hopes  may  be  blasted.  Since  then 
this  fish  has  been  pronounced  "unfit  to  eat." 
and  now  he  has  become  a  scourge  to  fruitful 
salmon  and  trout  waters.  Like  the  English 
sparrow,  the  German  carp  has  become  an 
American  pest.  "  Exit  the  carp."  He  is  not 
good  to  eat,  and  certainly  is  not  good  to  catch, 
as  the  writer  of  the  paper  referred  to  proved 
ten  years  ago: 

The  carp  is,  without  doubt,  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  plentiful  of 
our  food  fishes,  and  as  such  we  have  had  its 
merits  heralded  for  some  years  past;  in  fact  we 
have,  to  phrase  a  paradoit,  been  lately  surfeited 
with  this  fish  before  we  ha\e  even  tasted  it. 

His  gift  of  age  and  heft  has  been  conceded, 
and  his  succulent  and  flaky  meat  has  caused 
us  more  "  mouth  watering  "  than  even  our  an- 
ticipation of  the  glorious  reunions  that  come 
to  us  annually  around  "  planked  shad  "  boards, 
or  "reedieson  toast";  but  with  all  these  de- 
licious outputs  we  have  often  asked  ourselves 
the  question: 

■■  Is  he  as  good  to  catch  as  he  is  good  to 

Let  us  look  into  this  serious  phase  of  the  carp 


question,  first  learning  what  the  old  anglen 
say  about  him: 

Dame  Juliana  Benners.  in  her  "  Boke  of  St. 
Albans,"  printed  in  1496,  in  her  queer,  positive 
old  English,  lays  down  the  carp  taw  to  us, 
with  a  woman's  directness  of  language  and 
force  of  temperament.    We  quote: 

"He  is  an  euyil  fysshe  to  take.  For  he  is 
so  stronge  enarmyd  in  the  mouthe  that  there 
maye  noo  weke  harnays  holde  hym.  And  as 
touchynge  his  baytes  1  have  but  lytyll  knowl- 
edge of  it.  And  me  were  loth  to  write  more 
than  I  knowe  &  haue  provyd.  But  well  I  wote 
that  ye  redde  worme  &  ye  menow  ben  good 
batys  for  him  at  all  tymes,  as  I  haue  herde 
saye  of  persones  credyble  &  also  found  wryten 
in  bokes  of  credence." 

We  must  admit  that  the  Dame  is  very  good 
as  far  as  she  goes,  but  she  don'tgo  far  enough. 

The  Father  and  Teacher  of  us  all,  of  whom 
to  speak  is  to  revere,  etc.,  "Old  Izaak,"ot 
course,  talks  as  quaintly  and  knowingly  of  the 
carp  and  ol  catching  and  cooking  him,  as  he 
does  of  all  the  rest  of  the  fish  that  he  angled 
for,  cooked  and  ate.     Read  what  he  says  : 

"If  you  will  fish  for  a  carp,  you  must  be  put 
on  a  very  large  measure  of  patience— especially 
to  fish  for  a  river  carp,  I  have  known  a  very 
good  fisher  angle  diligently  fouror  six  hours  in 
a  day,  for  three  or  four  days  together,  for  a 
river  carp,  and  not  have  a  bite.  And  you  are 
to  note  that  in  some  ponds  it  is  as  hard  to 
catch  a  carp  as  in  a  river ;  that  is  to  say,  where 
they  have  store  of  feed,  and  the  water  is  of  a 
clayish  color ;  but  you  are  to  remember  I  have 
told  you  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception  ; 
and,  therefore,  being  possessed  with  that  hope 
and  patience  which  I  wish  to  all  fishers, 
especially  to  the  carp  angler,  I  shall  tell  you 
with  what  bait  to  fish  for  him.  But  first,  you 
must  know  that  it  must  be  early  or  late;  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  that  m  hot  weather,  for  he  will 
seldom  bite  in  cold,  youcanno't  be  too  early  or 
too  late  at  it.  And  some  have  been  so  curious 
as  to  say  the  tenth  of  April  is  a  fatal  day  for 
carp." 
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"  The  carp  biles  either  at  worms  or  at  |iai>te, 
and  ol  worms  I  think  the  bluish  marsh  or 
mcailow  worm  is  the  best;  but  possibly  anoiher 
worm  not  too  big  may  do  as  well,  and  so  may 
a  green  gentle  ;  and  as  for  pastes,  there  are 
almost  as  many  sorts  as  there  are  medicines 
for  the  toothache  ;  but  doubtless  sweet  pastes 
are  best ;  I  mean  pastes  made  with  honey  or 
sugar  ;  which,  that  you  may  the  better  beguile 
this  crafly  lish,  should  be  thrown  in  the  pond 
or  place  in  which  you  fish  for  him  some  hours, 
or  longer,  before  you  undertake  your  trial  of 
skill  with  the  angle  rod." 

So  much  from  the  old  gentlemen  who  leaves 
us  ne'er  a  whit  wiser  as  to  the  game  qualities 
ef  this  coming  fish. 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  edited  a  popular 
et^iion  of  Walton's  "  Compleat  Angler,"  adds 
but  Uitle  to  our  knowledge  of  the  angling  traits 
of  thi»fisb.    He  says: 

"  The  baunts  of  the  river  carp  are,  in  the 
winter  meeths,  the  broadest  and  most  quiet 
parts  of  the  liver  ;  but  in  summer  they  lie  in 
deep  holes,  ft«oks  and  reaches,  near  some 
scour,  and  under  loots  of  trees,  hollow  banks, 
and,  till  they  are  ne»f  rotting,  almost  on  or  near 
great  beds  of  weeds,  flags,  etc.  Pond  carp 
cannot,  with  proprietyy  be  said  to  have  any 
haunts  ;  only  it  b  to  be  n«ted,  that  they  love  a 
fat,  rich  soil,  and  never  thrlice  in  a  cold,  hungry 
water.  They  breed  three  orf«ur  times  ayear; 
but  their  first  spawningtimeis  Ac  beginning  of 
Hay.  Baits  for  the  carp  are  all  sorts  of 
earth  and  dung-hill  worms,  flag  wocms,  grass- 
hoppers (though  not  at  top),  ox  brains,  the 
pith  of  an  oi's  backbone,  green  pev,  and 
red  or  black  cherries  with  the  stones  takes  out. 
Fish  wilb  strong  tackle,  very  near  the  bottom, 
and  with  a  fine  grass  or  gut  next  the  hook,  and 
■se  a  goose-quill  float.  Never  attempt  to  angle 
for  a  carp  in  a  boat,  for  they  will  not  come  near 


:  CARP.  i8l 

it.  Itissaid  there  are  many  carp  in  the  Thames, 
westward  of  I-ondon,  and  (hat  about  February 
they  retire  to  ihe  creeks  in  the  river,  in  some 
of  which  many  above  two  feet  long  have  been 
taken  with  an  angle." 

And  wc  are  still  in  the  dark  as  lo  fight  that 
is  or  is  not  in  the  carp,  although  a  lilile  day- 
light is  let  in  by  Ephemera,  in  his  edition  of 
Walton,  issued  in  1853.     He  says  : 

"The  carp  is  the  wariest  of  all  fresh  water 
fish,  and  n 

But  alas 


but  the  wariest  angler  can  lake 
Ephemera  spoils  it  all  by  not  tell- 


ing us  m. 
Wehai 


'e  now  reached  Frank  Forrester,  and 
he  stales  that  "though  the  car|j  is  shy  and 
waiy,  the  difficulty  in  taking  him  arises  only 
from  his  timidity  and  unwillingness  to  bite, 
and  he  is  as  lazy  when  hooked  as  he  is  slow 
to  bite." 

Coming  still  closer  to  our  own  day,  Genio 
C.  Scoit,  in  his  "  Fishing  in  American  Waters." 
has  literally  nothing  to  say  in  an  angling 
way  about  this  coming  fiah. 

Old  practical  Thad.  Norris,  djtio,  ditto. 

Hallock,  in  his  Gazetteer,  almost  ignores  the 
cyprinids  family  of  fish,  but  as  a  compensa- 
tion, the  complete  pages  of  Chambers'  Ency- 
clopedia gives  us   a  modicum  of  comfort,  lo 

"  To  the  angler  the  carp  is  not  a  very  valu- 
able fish,  as  he  is  by  no  means  a  free  biter. 
When  hooked,  however,  he  runs  strongly, 
andfighU  with  considerable  djterminatiori 
and  cunning." 

The  above  italics  are  ours.  Take  it  all  in 
all,  we  fancy  that  carp  fishing  will  not  attract 
American  anglers,  as  he  is  essentially  a  bottom 
feeder  and  biter,  and  it  will  require  the  tem- 
perament and  patience  of  wharf  fisher  or  a 
long-siiter  to  successfully  basket  these  fish. 
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"  If  thuz  one  thing  1  like  better'n  another," 
saiil  the  old  settler,  -il-'s  the  eatin'  of  a  trout 
arler  it's  cooked." 

"  ArUr  it's  cooked."  remarked  the  squire, 
evidently  astonished.  "Wall,  major,  ye  don't 
mean  to  "siniwaieez  y'd  eat  a  trout /!»« 'twere 
cooked,  do  ye  ?" 

"I  ■siniwatc  nothin'.b'gosh  !"  replied  the  old 
settler,  warmly.  "I  'siniwate  nothin",  I  don't 
mcanter  say  e?  I'd  eat  a  trout  raw,  but  !  do 
meanter  say  ei  I've  eat  a  many  a  one,  an*  so 
hev  you.  an  ev'rbody  else  ez  hei  eat  "em  at  all 
hez  eat  a-many  a  one  which  was  s'posed  to  be 
cooked,  an'  was  so  considered,  but  which  wa'n't 
cooked,  b'gosh.  no  more'n  a  juicy  steak  is 
cooked  w'en  it's  fried,  an"  fried  in  store  lard  at 
that,  an'  fried  til  ye  can't  tell  whuther  it's  a  cut 
o'  beef  or  a  hunk  o'  liver.  That's  w'at  I 
meanter  say.  squire,  so  it  is. " 

■■Wall,  major,"  said  the  squire,  "I  dunno 
whose  cookin'  yer  cullin'  at,  but  1  do  know  that 
w'en  it  comes  to  cookin'  a  trout  my  Betsey 
kin— ■ 

"Yes.  b'gosh,"  interrupted  the  old  settler, 
and  his  face  grew  red,  "your  Betsey,  an'  my 
M'riar,  an"  somebody  else's  Jerusha,  thinks 
they  itin  cook  a  trout,  an'  mebbe  they  kin.  It 
hain't  their  fault  if  they  can't,  'cause  they  can't 
help  the  bes'  part  o'  the  trout  bein  gone  by  the 
time  it  comes  inter  their  ban's.  But  the  bes' 
part  o'  the  trout  is  gone,  all  the  same— an' 
even  if  it  wa'n't.  they  ean^  cook  a  trout  any- 
way, an'  I'll  give  the  reason  fur  why.  They 
don't  go  at  it  right.  In  the  fust  place,  w'en 
they  git  hold  o'  the  fish,  even  if  it  hain't  been 
om'n  the  creek  a  day  or  so.  layin'  with  the 
innards  out  an'  their  place  took  up  by  a  han'ful 
or  so  o'  salt,  our  women  folks  goes  to  work  an* 
souses  the  trout  in  water,  washes  it  all  off.  rips 
it  open  an'  cleans  it,  an'  then  souses  the  inside 
ui  ii  'til  it  looks  like  a  piece  o'  box  veal.    Then, 


printed  copy  o' 


b'gosh,  w'at  does  they  do  but  roll  it  in  flour 'til 
ye  can't  tell  whuther  it  was  a  trout  or  a  dum 
or'nary  sucker  that  ye  fetched  hum,  an'  then, 
no  matter  if  it  weighs  two  poun' — w'ich.  o' 
course,  ei  a  matter  o"  fact,  th"  hain't  much 
danger  o'  it's  doin'  nowadays,  if  ye  stick  to  the 
truth — no  matter  if  it  weighs  two  poun',  slap  I 
it  goes  inter  a  fryin'  pan  with  pork,  an'  thar 
siules  an'  sizzles,  an' snaps  its  juice  all  over  the 
stove,  an'  gits  hard  on  the  outside  an'  stays 
half  raw  on  the  inside,  an'  smells  more  like  a 
sassige  w'en  it's  put  afore  ye  ready  furchawin' 
than  it  does  like  the  sweet-scented,  quiverin*, 
sparklin'  thing  ye  draw'd  out'n  the  eddyin'  pool 
jist  at  the  foot  o' the  swift  bend  in  the  brook, 
whar  the  alders  nods  an'  the  elms  throws  their 
dancin'  shadders.  An'  thar's  another  reasoB 
w'y  Betsey  or  M'riar  or  Jerusha  can't  cook  a 
trout,  'cause  half  o'  the  cookin  o'  a  trout  is  in 
the  ketchin'  o'  it. 

"Ill  tell  ye.  squire.  Yer  campin',  fur  in- 
stance, fur  a  day  or  two  on  yer  fav'rite  creek. 
Ye'v  got  in  thar  late  in  the  artemoon,  'cause  on 
yer  way  out  yer  trapsed  a  good  piece  out'n  yer 
way  to  see  how  the  signs  o'  woodcock  is,  an' 
whuther  the  ol'  hen  pheasants  hez  had  proper 
luck  with  their  hatchin',  an'  to  kinder  skin 
yer  eye  over  the  fonhcomin'  pros  pec's  o' 
deer,  an'  to  mebbc  take  a  peep  'long  the  swamp 
edges  fur  a  ba'r  or  so  a-wallerin'.  Wall,  ye  git 
to  yer  campin'  place  late  in  the  artemoon,  an' 
by  the  time  ye  git  things  in  shape  yer  loo  tired 
to  let  the  trout  know  ye'v  come,  an'  so  ye  bunk 
"in  on  yer  bed  o'  new-cut  hemlock  boughs,  an' 
'fore  ye've  heered  the  whipperwiil  call  twicet, 
settin'  out  jist  beyent  yer  cabin  ei  he  is,  an* 
makin'  the  stillness  seem  deeper  with  his  noise, 
ye  sling  yer  arm  up  over  yer  head,  an'  whoop  ! 
b'gosh  yer  asleep  !  W'en  ye  wake  up  in  the 
mornin'  the  sun  is  jist  a-thinkin'  o'  gittin'  up. 
an'  it'll  bf  half  an  hour  yit  'fore  ye  kin  say  good 
mornin"  to  him.  The  trees  is  full  o'  birds 
a-singin';  thuz  a  sassy  red  squirrel  chatterin'  in 
the  big  ches'nul  tree  down  in  the  holler;  the 
breeze  comes  down  from  the  mountain  back  o' 
ye  an'  fills  ye  full  o'  new  life;  the  leaves 
trembles  and  shakes,  an'  drops  little  showers  o' 
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siher  that'll  glitter,  hy  an'  by,  when  the  sun 
sees  'em;  ye  can't  see  the  brook,  but  ye  kin 
hear  it  shoutin'  from  beyeni  the  stretch  o'  hem- 
locks; ye  look  aroun'  an'  swell  yer  lungs,  an' 
My; 
"  '  B'gosh,  this  is  nice,  an'  I  hain't  a  bit  tired 

"  Then  ye  dig  yer  fire  place  a  foot  deep  an' 
o  wide  ez  ye  want  it.  Ye  dig  it  right  in  the 
moss  spot,  at  the  foot  o'  the  old  rock,  jist  a 
■tep  from  the  cabin.  Then  ye  build  a  fire  o' 
hard  wood  an'  keep  her  goin',  'til  by  the  time 
ye'v  got  yer  flics  tied  on  an' ev'rything  in  shape 
fur  goin"  over  an'  tacklin'  ihe  brook,  ye'v  got  a 
foot  deep  o'  the  cleanest,  red-holiest  ashes  « 
ever  glowed  an'  waited  fur  to  be  used. 

"Ye  find  the  creek  jist  right,  an'  w'ilc  yer 
tookin'  it  over,  a  green-winged  fly  drops  on  the 
water,  an'  it  can't  struggle  hard  enough  to  keep 
the  ripples  from  bearin' it  along,  till  it  circles 
Tonn'  the  edge  o'  the  big  rock  that  sets  in  the 
brook  jist  b'low  ye,  lookin'  proud  o'  the  moss 
that  Kivers  it,  an'seeinin"  to  say,  'Don't  ye  wish 
je  war  nie,  settin'  here  in  the  shadders,  an' the 
creek  a-kissin'  of  ye,  an'  alius  singin'  to  ye,  day 
in  an'  day  out,  an'  never  gittin'  tired  o'  it? 
Don't  ye  wish  ye  war  me  ? ' 

"The  green-winged  fly  circles  roun' the  edge 
o'  Ihe  proud'  ol'  rock.  Ye  see  a  flash  in  the 
water,  an'  thuz  a  foamy  place  in  the  pool  fur  a 
secon'  or  so.    The  green-winged  fly  is  gone. 

"  '  A-ha  ! '  ye  say.  '  If  yell  lake  mine  that 
way,  of  feller,  yer  my  meat.'  An'  ye  drop  yer 
flies  way  below  the  rock  an'  dance  'em  up 
along  it.  Whii !  He  took  the  leader,  an'  it's  in 
his  jaw.  Give  him  line  1  Keep  him  away  from 
that  ol'  root  thar,  on  t'other  side  the  creek  I 
Whew!  Seehimcomeouto'thatwaterl  He's 
agood  un',  b'gosh  !  Thar  he  goes  furtide,  like 
a  steam  injine  !  Foller  him  quick,  if  he  leads 
yer  a  mile  !  Hoi'  on  I  Hot'  on  1  He's  comln' 
hack  agin' !  Reel  in  yer  line,  an'  don't  hoi*  yer 
rod  so  low.  Straighten  her  up !  Straighten 
her  up  I  Thar  I  Now  let  him  worry  hisself  a 
spell  in  that  deep  hole.  Keep  him  head  up. 
He's  a  game  'un,  but  he's  a  goner.  Now  he'll 
foller  yer  line  ez  ye  reel  him  in.  Gentle  with 
him,  fur  he'll  give  another  kick  w'en  he  sees  ye. 
Thar  he  comes.  Now  yer  net  1  A — ha!  He's 
youm' !     Lay  him  in  the  dewy  grass.     Don't 


put  yer  ban's  on  him.  Sniff'  the  savor  of  'im, 
Nothin'  like  that  grows  on  plant  or  tree,  nor 
kin  they  make  it  with  the  balm  o'  flowers. 

"Wall,  squire,  havin'  ketched  yer  trout  ye 
look  at  him  a  minute  ez  he  lays  thar  in  the 
grass.  The  sun  hez  got  up,  meantime,  an'  is 
peepin'  down  at  him  through  the  openin's  in 
the  leaves,  makin'  his  gold  an'  crimson  to 
glisten  an'  sparkle  agin.  Then  ye  run  yer 
finger  under  his  gill  an'  carryhim  to  the  cabin. 
Ye  lay  him  lightly  on  the  moss,  keepin'  yer 
han's  off'n  him.  Right  by  the  cabin  thuz  sweet 
fern  a-growin',  an'  ye  kin  smell  it,  Mebbe  thuz 
a  clump  or  so  o'  spice  wood.  If  th'  is,  all  the 
better.  Ye  pick  some  fern  or  spice  wood,  or 
both,  an'  lay  it  by  the  trout.  Then  arterward 
ye  take  a  piece  o'  clean  brown  paper  an'  ye 
kiver  it  with  the  fresh  butter  that  our  Betsey 
recently  made,  an'  which  is  in  the  lillle  stone 
jar  that  ye  sunk  in  the  spring  at  the  edge  o*  the 
alder  thicket  last  night.  Ye  kiver  the  paper 
thick  with  the  butter,  an'ye  sprinkle  pepper  an' 
salt  on  it.  Then  ye  wrap  the  trout  in  it.  jist  ei 
it  come  from  the  lake  a  quarter  hour  ago. 
Then  ye  wrap  a  little  o'  the  sweet  fern  or  spice 
wood  leaves  about  the  paper,  wrap  another 
brown  paper  over  the  hull,  an'  bury  yer  trout 
clean  to  the  bottom  o'  the  red-hot  ashes.  Then 
ye  go  to  the  creek  an'  take  a  soothin'  ol'  wash. 
arter  which  ye  take  that  little  fiat  bottle  o' 
your'n  an'  walk  over  to  the  spring  an'  tamper 
with  it  gently.  By  the  time  ye  come  back  an' 
cut  yer  bread  an'  set  yer  table,  ye  kin  think  0' 
onkiverin'  yer  breakfast.  W'en  that  irout 
comes  out  from  the  ashes,  an'  ye  take  his  wrap- 
pin'  off,  he  looks  so  much  like  he  did  the 
minute  he  come  out'n  the  water,  that  ye  can't 
hardly  think  he's  dead  an'  cooked.  An'  that's 
his  nat'ral  smell,  sweet  an'  penetraiin',  w'ich 
the  ferns  kep'  Irom  wastin'  away.  Ye  take  yer 
sharp  knife  an'  cut  him  open  in  the  belly. 
Thar's  his  innards  all  shriveled  up  in  a  leetle 
wad,  an'  they  come  all  out  together,  an'  yer 
trout's  ez  clean  inside  ez  kin  be,  an'  none  o'  his 
nat'ralness  is  missin'.  Ye  take  him  up,  lay 
him  on  birch  bark,  if  ye  kin  get  it,  if  not,  on 
yer  platter,  with  fern  all  aroun'  him,  an'  then 
w'en  ye  eat  him  yer  eatin'  a  trout  that's  cooked, 
b'gosh,  't'lmighty.  an'  it's  me  that  says  it !  " 
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to  Angling.  Ichthyology  ar 


Fill)  Culture  wUI  be  ai 


Now  aod  then  we  ai-e  I'eminiletl  that  the 
qnalitj  of  aeutimeut  in  iuip:)iDK  in  stilt  abroad, 
partionlarlj among thone  wLoare elasnecl  " old- 
timers  "  bj  the  modern  members  of  tb<>  craft. 
"  It  in  not  all  of  flBhing  to  fleh, "  a  maiim  that 
ha»  become  almoat  trite  throngh  abundant 
quotation,  is  Rtill  the  text  of  these  old  uDglers, 
u  iUnstratftd  bj  their  metLods  and  bj  the 
sustaining  charm  that  life  in  the  wooiln  and 
on  the  waters  has  for  them.  They  write  hb 
oooasionally,  one  particnlarlj,  "  Wanmadee," 
and  here  is  what  he  pens : 

"I  still  love  topnll  mv  lioat  to  the  liead  of 
the  lake,  tramp  through  the  forest  along  the 
margin  of  a  nishing  mountain  torrent  tilt  the 
upper  course  ifl  reached,  for  there  are  long, 
dark  pools  of  quiet  water,  bordered  br  grastiy 
meadows  and  clumps  of  slderf. 

"I  stand  among  the  tall  gross  and  ferus 
with  s  whip  in  hauil.  like  some  driver  who 
has  lost  his  tea'n.  Now  the  swisih  of  my  lash 
seems  to  bring  new  lite,  new  action  on  the 
scene.  The  feathery  gang  ssili  throngh  the 
air  and  gently  settles  down  jast  where  a  clump 
of  alders  throws  the  deepest  shotle.  But  why 
tell  the  story  ?  Tou  have  been  there  and 
know  it  all. 

"  My  biiflket  is  full,  and  over  mj  tretmure  I 
spread  sweet  birch  leaves  and  damp  moss, 
that  those  at  the  camp  may  feast  on  the  beau- 
tiful vision  as  well  as  I.  And  now  my  fair- 
haired  girl  lays  thera  side  by  side  and  ex- 
claims:  'What  beauties  I  Where  did  you 
get  them  ? '  " 

Yean  ago,  at  least  twelve,  Nesniuck,  that 
genuine  angler  and  experienced  backwoods- 
man, but,  withal,  the  spirit  of  n  poft,  wrote 
us  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Ihe  North 
Woods: 

,"  Yes,  Q- d  wilhng.  I  will  leave  when  the 


maples  do,  and  drop  out  when  the  last  leavea 
drop  off. 

"You  are  well  right;  the  older  we  grow  the 
more  we  fish— the  less  we  shoot.  And  we 
come  in  time  to  hate  the  trout  hog  and  the 
iwo-legged  deer-wolf,  and  only  kill  so  many 
of  the  bright-eyed  wood  folk  and  quick- 
glancing  water  kelpies  as  we  may  need  to  our 
use,  fairly  taken  and  rightly  used.  I  shall  go 
to  the  woods  once  more,  I  trust,  when  the 
leaves  are  out  and  the  hermit  thrush  has  come 
back  to  his  old  topmost  spray  on  the  tallest 
hemlock;  when  l>aA  will  peel,  and  browse 
for  my  bed  is  young,  fresh,  fragrant  and 
tender." 

On  one  of  the  latter  days  of  November  we 
made  our  last  oast  of  the  season.  The  wind 
blew  cheerily  from  the  northwest,  with  just 
enough  snow  in  its  breath  to  frost  the  finger- 
ends  and  cause  alternate  bousing  of  them  in 
either  pocket.  The  surface  of  the  river  was 
dimpled  all  over  by  hurrying  gusts,  and  the 
transient  dark  spots  on  its  bosom  made  by  the 
scurrying  clouds  created  choice  and  tikelf 
spots  for  the  fluttering  fly  to  fall.  Beoent 
rains  had  swollen  the  body  of  the  stream  to 
JDst  the  right  height,  forming  little  bays  oa 
either  side  of  jutting  sand-bars,  where,  along 
the  edges  of  the  grass  in  the  midsummer 
days,  the  old  bass  would  lie,  waiting  for  the 
"little  sttuny"  to  venture  out  from  the  shel- 
ter of  the  water-weeds,  or  for  the  baby  chub 
to  swing  into  the  swirl  of  the  rift  in  his  eager- 
ness for  the  bug  food  he  so  delights  upon. 

Anglers  I  did  you  ever  note  the  sad  changes 
(hat  come  over  your  favorite  stream  when  it 
alternates  from  high  to  low  water  or  viw 
verta  T    We  dare  assert  that  there  is  not  one 
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ni  7on  without  jonr  pool  of  plenty,  jour 
eltoioe  rock,  jour  bonuiza  riffle,  wad  that  joa 
have  neTer  thonght  of  that  one  gloriona  trip 
at  a  certain  "evening  Ude,"  when  the  fish 
oame  almost  at  the  call ;  but  what  that  pool, 
that  rook  or  rift,  was  ever  nppermoBt  in  jonr 
mind's  eje  or  jonr  heart's  jeaming.  Tet, 
alas  1  perhaps  on  jonr  ver;  next  Tisit  to  the 
same  waters,  70a  looked  in  vain  for  thooe  fa- 
Torite  spots;  a  riae  of  a  foot  in  the  rirer,  and, 
presto  I  thej  are  gone.  Snoh  was  oar  fate  on 
this  last  trip  of  the  season.  The  old  likely 
plaon  had  all  been  flooded,  bnt  in  their  atead 
were  the  dtuhUMt  of  rapids  (all  new  to  ns)  thai 
it  was  erer  our  fortune  to  ohnok  a  bug  upon; 
and  we  dUigentlj  worked  them,  bnt  with  no 
reward.  The  black  bass  have  all  gone  into 
deep  water,     ^u  revoir,  &j  fishing. 

Mn«h  complaint  is  made  bj  anglers  of 
rtreams  where  German  tront  hare  been 
planted.  Thej  eaeert  that  this  species  gorge 
themselvea  with  oni  brook  beanties,  which 
they  are  able  to  do  from  their  size,  many  of 
ttiem  reaching  five  ponnds  in  five  or  six  yean 
from  their  depoaitiou  as  fry.  In  this  oonneo- 
ticm  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Frame,  the  taxidermist,  of 
Boohester,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  that,  npon  dis- 
secting an  eight-poand  German  tront,  he  foond 
a  five-inch  trout  in  its  stomach.  The  Pof<- 
EmprtM,  of  Rochester,  comments  on  this  snb- 
jeot: 

niUDg  In  Spring  Cteak  bM  not  bMn  m  good  thia  auaon 
M  It  ilionld  twta  1t««o,  UMng  Into  coiuldantioB  tba 
•monntodnonejaipaudMlb)' theCUadonlariitilDg  Clnb 
to  ataok  the  mtor.  Vulona  ouaea  mra  aaalgnsl  (or  tha 
Murll;  of  tront,  uiddittaraDt  pl.nafor  ImproTing  tha  an- 
ting were  propOMd.  Tha  memben  no*  thlsk  thaf  IlkTS 
dlKOiared  tha  ouu  oT  the  troable.  and  heiola  mauiiTM  of 
ralisf  hare  been  adopted.  Thaj  nan  MtlaHod  (hM  too 
Dunf  Urga  trout  vera  In  tha  creek  IlTln«  on  the  amall  onei 
udiareljlakliuiaar.  SaTersluionntaraamuui troothtTa 
been  •aanaloettilnpooleon  tbaatraam,  and  one  or  two 
anglart  haxe  had  tha  eiparleoce  of  placing  the  big  fallowa 
tor  half  a<i  honr  or  mora  and  than  loaJnglhan.  Itwaada- 
Urmlnad  to  pla;  no  longer  with  the  gl  lUt*.  bnt  to  MmoTo 
Ibam  from  tha  oreah  with  net*.  The  woA  of  moDTal  haa 
bean  going  on  tor  aome  time  and  baa  boas  tot  laoaea.fnL 
One  of  tha  German  tront,  wMoh  weighed  alghi  ponoda.  waa 
taken  a  d*r  or  two  alnoe,  and  aaTaral  appici<oblDg  BTa 
poandi  Id  wel^t  h>Ta  alnoe  b««o  ramoTed.  Theaa  blcSah 
woald  Ml  *o  manjr  of  tha  amall  ana*  at  almott  to  olaaa  oat 


Iha  atreun,  A  nurked  ImprotamtBt  In  lb*  anglbi(laaDB 
adaitlr  *ip«et*d  to  foUow  the  w*edlng-ont  precfa.  Of 
eonraa  none  bnt  the  orargrown  Hah  ware  nmond. 

Moonlight  and  Tront 

I  wl*b  to  aak  for  Information  npon  ■  qnaitfon  whleh  ak- 
tnatad  017  attantion  tha  paat  anmmar.  In  Jnly  I  TldtM 
Ihiaaaalde  naort  on  the  "Naeanliaa"  Oraak,  In  Olatagp 
Ooun^,  WaMam  Oragou,  in  tha  eipeabtlan  ofantlalpallBf 
tta  amwd  of  sua  and  bora  *hD  aannallT  whip  that  ateaau 
tor  brook  and  aalnon  tront.  A*  the  place  r*f*»*d  to  la 
ODl/abODI  twomilaatrom  tbe  detoiiaki  of  tlial  Btctam  Into 
tb*  Paolflo  OaaaB,  (bar*  1*  In  Jnly  and  |»rt  of  Angoataa 
annoalmnof  ■almoBbontfronaaltt  >fn*hv*tn.  Bo*, 
mr  qaarr  la :  Do  teont  t*ed  M  Dl4^t  dorina  tba  Urn*  of 
"foil  moon"  aid reat  during  the  dar  Uma,  nalatlng  Ih* 
effon*  of  Iha  fl7'flihar  to  lore  Iham  br  da;  T 

^ma  qoarr  la  preaentad  baaaaaa  of  nnuanally  poor  m^ 
oaa*  doling  tha  daja  of  dallx  whipping  the  water  wbara  tta 
pnrlona  jrear  I  took  nnmbera  of  flne  Bab,  both  of  brook 
and  aalmon  tronl.  Bom*  of  mr  Mi 
treat  IMd  bj  bUgbl  moonlKht  rtaa  lb*  ■ 
"tnU."  and  I  am  *ei7  wlUIng  to  ^ao*  IB7  pom  liak  la  ttat 
InnlBaij't  blight  bauu :  bntwhatlathoJAdgmontofou 
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daring  mo«t  of  tbe  daja'  flahlng  aboTe  refarrad  to  lb*  moa 
WM  at  lbe>tt  and  wh  aapaelallj  bright  all  night  In  Ih 
ol««r  anmrnar  akr  of  tha  Padflo  ahoi*.  J.  B.  Sam. 


[We  hare  token  tront  at  night  when  the 
moon  woe  at  its  "fnll,"  and  we  hare  been 
equally  suooessfnl  on  dark  and  lowery  nights. 
It  is  contended  by  some  experienced  English 
anglers  that  tront  rise  more  freely  to  the  fiy 
when  the  moon  is  brightest.  This  snbjeot 
has  never  been  discnssed,  to  our  knowledge, 
by  American  anglers,  and  we  now  throw  onr 
colnmns  open  to  them.  "Let  us  commnae 
together." — Ed.] 

Black  Bass  Record  Broken. 
A  black  bwe  (large-monthed)  was  recently 
oanght  near  Waldo,  Fla.,  which  weighed 
twenty-seven  pounds.  This  tope  the  record 
by  tiiree  and  a  quarter  ponnda,  as  a  bass 
weighing  twenty -three  and  three-quarter 
pounds  was  taken  some  years  ago  from  a 
Florida  lake.  We  are  promised  a  fnll  account 
of  tbe  capture,  dimensions,  etc. ,  of  this  big 
fellow  for  oar  February  issue. 

An  allnno  catfish,  nine  inches  long  and 
weighing  over  a  pound,  has  been  on  exhibi- 
tion at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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The  Qreat  Turtle  of  Auatialla, 

An  AnBtroUaii    Udj'    sends  to  Land  and 

Waler,  from  Qaeenaland,  a  deaoription  of  » 

monater  torlle  and  an  outline  drawing  of  it, 

both  of  whiah  «e  append: 

"  We  have  had  a  visit  from  a  monster  tortle 
flsh.  I  send  a  sketch  of  it.  It  let  me  stand 
for  half  an  honr  within  five  feet  of  it.  Whsn 
tired  of  my  looking  at  it,  it  put  its  long  neck 
and  head  into  the  water  and  awept  aronnd 
seaward,  raising  its  hnge  dome-shaped  bod; 
abont  five  feet  out  of  the  water,  uid  put  its 
twelve  feet  of  flsh-like  tail  over  the  dr;  shore, 
elevating  it  at  an  angle.  Then,  giving  its  tail 
a  half  twist.  It  shot  off  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  I  saw  its  tail  in  the  air  abont  a 
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twelve  feet,  the  flsh  part  wedge-shaped  and 
fln  of  ohooolate  brown  ;  then  beantifnl  sides 
shading  to  white  :  scales  size  of  thnmb  naiL" 

To  which  the  editor  responds: 

<  ■  In  the  opinion  of  the  anthorities  this  turtle 
ia  the  CarettixAeh/s,  a  monster  turtle  known 
to  exist  at  the  month  of  the  Flj  Biver,  New 
Oninea,  whioh  has  a  ver;  long  neck.  The  mn  - 
senm  at  Sidney  possesses  the  only  known  pre- 
served speftimen,  and  that  is  a  dry  one.  The 
length  and  shape  of  the  tail,  as  described,  are, 
however,  imposaible,  as  no  turtles  have  oandal 
appendages  corresponding  to  the  deaoription, 
and  the  Uai  observer  must  have  been  mistaken 
on  this  very  important  point.  Neither  have 
turtles  teeth,  though  the  other  points  would 


Neck  uul  head. 


quarter  of  a  mile  o£^  where  the  steamers  an- 
chor. It  has  either  teeth  or  serrated  jaw- 
bones. Native  blacks  call  it  'Moka,  moka,' 
and  say  they  like  to  eat  it,  and  that  it  has  legs 
and  fingers.  I  did  not  see  its  legt,  as  they 
were  in  the  water.  What  I  saw  of  it  was 
abont  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  feet,  but 
I  think  it  must  be  thirty  feet  in  aU.  Whilst 
Its  head  was  out  of  the  water  it  kept  its  mouth 
open,  and,  as  I  oould  not  see  any  nostrils,  I 
fancy  it  breathes  through  its  mouth.  The 
Jaws  are  about  eighteen  inches  in  length  ;  the 
head  and  nook  greenish  white,  with  large 
white  spots  on  the  neck,  and  a  band  of  white 
ronnd  a  very  black  eye  and  round  upper  and 
lower  jaw.  The  body  was  dome  shaped, 
abont  eight  feet  across  and  five  feet  high, 
■mooUi  and  slate  gray  in  color.     Tail  about 


correspond  to  the  GareUooheh/i.  We  may 
add  that  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington 
are  most  anxious  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the 
Gar^todialyt,  and  have  ofiered  a  very  hand- 
some sum  for  a  specimen,  or  even  a  part  of 
one,  whiah  may  lead  to  its  further  identifica- 
tion. The  question  is  undoubtediy  of  interest 
to  lovers  of  natural  history." 

Delectable  Pishing  Waters. 
The;  are  some  four  or  five  miles  in  length 
KaA  a  mile  or  so  wide,  stndded  with  nomer- 
ona  islands,  and  located  in  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  Beatigouche.  The  angler,  if  he  wished, 
could  stretch  hia  Uttle  tent,  or  he  oould  find 
a  boarding  house,  if  not  too  fastidious,  near. 
Some  who  frequent  the  locality  board  in 
Campbellton,  distant  six  miles,   and  either 
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drive  or  go  up  and  down  by  mL  To  do 
good  fiehing  the  angler  needs  a  canoe  to  get 
ronnd  the  coves  and  pot  holes,  where  the 
newlj  arriTed  trout  are  plajing  hide  and  seek 
in  the  clear  water.  He  therefore  should  have 
his  tent,  and  of  conrse  a  guide,  bat  if  there 
are  two  in  the  put;  "able  to  paddle  their 
own  canoe,"  and  do  their  own  cooking  and 
providing,  a  gnide  can  be  dispeneed  with. 
Troat  can  be  had  from  Jnne  1  to  October  1, 
the  first  three  weeks  in  Jane  and  first  three  in 
September  being  the  best  times.  Ihiring 
June  there  is  a  poseilnlity  of  hooking  a  sal- 
mon as  well,  as  they  are  numiug  up  river, 
and  daring  the  last  few  years  a  good  deal  of 
tront  tackle  has  been  lost  on  something 
heavier  than  tront,  althongh  the  latter  have 
been  caught  in  Jnne  as  high  as  six  pounds. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  salmon  might  be 
caaght  by  trolling  in  the  eatuaiy  at  Gampbell- 
hm,  bat  so  far  it  has  not  been  tried. 

J.  M. 

Can  Snakes  Charm  Piab? 

"He  who,  in  the  loveofnatnre,"  can  spend 
a  week,  yea,  even  a  day,  in  the  woods  or  on 
the  stream  without  learning  something, 
mast  be  of  those  who,  having  eyes,  see  not, 
and  ears,  hear  not ;  or  are  like  little  Mary 
Harris,  "much  to  be  p-it-i-e-d,"  How  if 
"  he  "  will  not  impart  that  something,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  he  has  no  right  to  read  a  book 
and  appropriate  another's  knowledgn ;  but, 
for  fear  that  my  portico  will  be  larger  than 
my  hooae,  I  will  stop  moralizing  and  give  yon 
one  little  mite  of  observation,  for  I  intended 
to  relate  what  I  saw  of  young  shad  in  the 
Delaware. 

We  wne  camping,  two  of  ns,  at  Wells 
Falls,  on  the  Delaware,  below  New  Hope,  and 
with  our  flies  had  not  succeeded  in  fully  sup- 
plying our  frying-pan  and  gridiron.  Neither 
Tockfish,  black  bass  nor  sunfish  seemed  to 
properly  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  feather 
diet. 

Fish  were  there,  plenty  of  them— that  we 
knew ;  and  we  had  found  that  it  was  try 


something  else,  walk  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  go 
hungry.  The  last  named  weis  not  to  be  toler- 
ated, nor  the  second  either  until  we  had  tried 
the  first,  albeit,  so  tar  as  walking  was  con- 
cerned, we  would  not  have  considered  carry- 
ing our  traps  twice  that  far  provided  good 
fishing  was  to  be  at  the  end  tiiereol ' 

To  be  sure  we  had  only  fly-rods  with  as, 
but  doabted  that  either  the  bait  we  intended 
to  and  did  use,  or  the  fish  we  intended  to  and 
did  catch,  would  oare  a  picayune  whether  we 
fly-fished  with  a  bait-rod  or  bait-fished  with  * 
fly-rod — except,  perhaps,  the  impaled  min- 
now. 

To  use  bait,  first  catoh  your  bait.  Toa 
know  how  that  is,  no  doabt.  Below  the  fallSr 
on  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  there  is  a  series  of 
gravelly  flats,  which,  at  every  freshet,  are 
completely  submerged,  the  falling  waters 
leaving  the  higher  parts  dry,  and  in  the  low 
plaoes  little  ponds.  In  these  ponds  small 
flsh  were  fairly  swarming,  and  the  bait- 
oatoher,  with  a  yard  and  a  half  of  mosqnito 
netting  rigged  on  a  pair  of  light  brails,  can 
catch  in  five  minutes  more  bait  than  he  can 
succaasfully  use  in  that  many  hours.  If  yos 
are  mathematically  inclined,  you  may  inter 
that  in  that  locality  the  chances  of  catching 
bait  to  catching  fish  were  about  sixty  to  one, 
and  that  was  just  about  the  sice  of  it. 

We  ran  our  little  net  through  a  pool  and 
caught  some  doeens  of  small  fish,  and  stopped 
instanter.  'Cause  why,  the  small  flsh  were 
small  shad  from  three  to  four  inches  long, 
and  we  would  be  ashamed  to  try  again  at  so 
great  a  cost.  These  poor  little  thin-skinned, 
silvery-sided  Alota  that  lost  their  lives  in  that 
one  haul,  if  successful  in  their  joamcy  to  the 
sea  and  back  (which  is  doubtful)  would,  im 
two  years'  time,  have  comfortably  ted  a  score 
of  hungry  men  for  half  a  day. 

^e  secnred  our  bait  elsewhere,  young  sun- 
fish,  catfish,  chubs,  minnows  and  crayfish, 
and  returned  to  see  what  we  would  see. 

Approaching  a  pool  as  large  as  a  big  dining- 
room — that's  defiuite  enough — we  found 
"  millions  in  it,"  and  the  fright  that  our  mov- 
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lug  bodies  gare  them  sent  them  ikurryiiig  in 
STery  ditection  vith  such  energy  that  Hm 
mere  ooutaot  of  one  viih  anotbu  killed  them 
hj  doiens.  Than  ve  laid  onrBelTes  quietly 
down  npon  the  groond  hj  the  pool,  one  on 
each  aide,  and  remi«in«d  motionless  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  sight  en- 
tirely new  to  na. 

The  water  was  perfectly  oI«ar  and  not  abov« 
two  feet  deep,  the  day  calm  and  bright,  and 
the  proceedings  below  the  sntfaoe  easily  ob- 
served. In  the  deepest  part  of  the  pool  a 
solid  phalanx  of  little  fish  [if  I  may  so  call  it) 
'Wts  swimming  arotiDd  and  aronnd  in  a  ring  of 
abont  two  feet  in  diameter,  the  band  being 
abont  six  inoltes  vide  and  apparently  two  or 
three  layers  deep. 

Aronnd  and  aronnd  they  went,  at  the  least 
motion  on  our  parts  breaking  ranks,  to  re- 
sume their  oirons  at  once  when  we  were  qniet 
again.  We  were  interested,  of  coarse,  and 
pnEzled,  and  we  tried  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  to  Issm  the  oaose  of  such  tmnenal 
movements. 

Onr  talk,  for  we  did  talk,  did  not  disturb 
them,  from  which  we  inferred  that  they  could 
not  hear  na :  our  slightest  movement  did, 
from  whiob  we  inferred  they  could  see  ns. 

Carefully  crawling  a  little  nearer,  we  dis- 
covered the  centre  of  the  moving  circle  was  a 
large  water  snde,  coiled,  quiet  and  watchful. 
OmiUiolagiBte  have  told  ns,  in  unreliable 
school  hooks,  that  snakes  can  and  often  do 
oharm  Inrds,  and  some  have,  in  their  more 
elaborate  works,  tried  to  substantiate  that 
theory.  I  never  believed  it,  and  I  certainly 
never  beard  of  snakes  charming  flab ;  but 
what  were  these  shad  doing?  Were  they 
oharmed  ? 

If  they  were  afraid  of  his  saakeship,  why 
didn't  they  run  away,  as  they  did  when  we 
stirred  ?  Why,  when  our  disturbanoe  ceased, 
did  they  persistently  return  and  take  up  their 
ceaseless  round  in  so  dangerous  a  neighbor- 
hood ?  These  are  oonnndmms  that  I  can't 
answer.     Can  you  ?  /.    W.  D. 


Oregon  vs.  Rangetey. 

n*tdng  aunindoB  Jmu  7»,  18BS ;  pli 
EIunatbnouiitT.Ora. ;  BnmbarotflBliamui.thrM!  BUkcy 
B.  W.  Honti,  alalia  U  lb*. ;  O^^l.  Fowl«r.  V.  B.  A.,  Itaim. 
lD;Clb«.i  B«*.  W.  E.  Potwina,  algbtH-i,  M  lU.;  ml  bk, 
m.  »>i.  SX.  tM.  >ii.  iii,  i\.  Hvenl  3  ud  DMrtj  ma  lb* 
nauludn  OTOT 1  lb.;  ndi  luod,  Ij-nlt.  al^t  onneM. 
ISlsnad.]  B.  WiHar  Marrii. 

FOKTUXD,  Oaz..  SaouBbar  7. 

Although  the  above  note  of  an  angling  ex- 
cursion dates  back  to  over  aix  years,  it  may 
nevertheless  interest  the  "fraternity"  to  know 
how  Oregon  can  compete  with  the  famous 
Bangeley  Lake  and  Bivw  Ibhing  in  Maine. 
It  may  also  show  that  the  diguitorie)  of  the 
church  of  the  present  day  con  throw  a  fly 
with  adroitnetw  and  encoees,  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  Izaak  Walton,  and  equally  indulge 
in  the  "  oontemplative  man's  recreation." 

I  may  add  to  this  note  that  two  of  the  same 
party  visited  the  same  fl^nggroand,  William- 
son Biver,  last  August,  with  poor  success, 
taking  only  three  trout.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  valley  of  the  river  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  were  covered  with  grasshop- 
pers. They  deacribe  the  noise  of  the  flight  of 
countless  swarms  of  that  insect  as  of  startling 
effecb.  Such  swarms  were  reported  in  ths 
papers  of  the  day  as  devastating  the  fields 
and  crops  of  Northern  CaUfomia.  The  three 
trout  were  nevertheless  taken  with  the  fly, 
but  found  gorged  with  grasshoppers. 

J.  H.  E. 

A  Pifly'two  Pound  Msscalonge  Caught 
by  a  Lady. 

I  noticed  in  your  last  mouth's  AnoiiBB  a 
notice  of  a  flfty- two-pound  mascolonge  being 
caught  at  Boot  Lake.  I  am  very  happy 
to  say  that  I  had  the  honor  of  landing  the  said 
fish.  Please  find  eoclosed  a  picture  of  my 
guide,  myself  and  the  flsh.  My  guide  is 
Louis  Denton,  whose  father  used  to  be  pro- 
prietor of  the  Deuton  Uouso,  and  who  is  one 
of  the  best-known  guides  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

We  have  not  been  out  fishing  very  much 
this  summer,  but  while  we  were  bad  very 
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good  luck.  On  one  onting  Mr.  Bredel  and  his 
putj  cat^bt  dnzing  a  three  days'  trip  over 
five  hundred.  When  tront  fishing  he  tried 
new  waters,  especially  the  headwaters  of  the 
Bmle,  where  a  party  of  three  oangbt  in  two 
days  ^75  trout.  The  largest  weighed  one  aad 
a  half  and  two  and  a  half  pounds,  while  the 
others  were  of  average  weight.  The  party 
-ooneieted  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Walsh,  of  Eagle  Kver; 


1S9 

it  oame  to  Milwaukee,  weifjlied  for^-fovr 
pounds,  as  it  was  Uien  cleaned  anS  four  dayi 
old  when  it  arrived  here.  It  was  a  bewitifnl 
specimen  of  its  kind,  and  is  now  bdlif 
monnted  by  Mr.  Akeley,  the  taxidermist  ot 
the  Public  Mnsenm  here.  I  hope  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  showing  iL  to  yon  should 
yon  ever  come  to  Milwaukee. 
Now  let  me  say  one  tbiog  for  that  part  ot 


Ur.  Alonzo  Shanks,  also  of  Eagle  Biver,  and 
Mr.  BredeL  The  place  is  situated  about 
twen^-eight  miles  from  Eagle  Biver. 

The  next  point  was  Buttermilk  Lake  for 
bass  fishing,  and  the  party  consisted  of  Mr. 
D.  R  Bttssell,  of  St.  I^ouis;  Mr.  W.  Walsh, 
of  Eagle  BivBT,  and  myself.  The  guides  were 
Louis  Penton  and  Tom  Neill.  After  our  re- 
turn from  there  we  went  with  oar  guides  to 
Boot  I^ke  and  caught  eight  moscalonge  be- 
side the  flfty-two-ponnder.     Th.e  fish,  when 


the  country,  that  is,  to  sportamen  who  wish 
to  enjoy  a  few  days'  recreation;  one  conld  not 
do  bettor  than  to  visit  some  of  ttiose  lakes  in 
that  section  ot  the  country,  simply  beoanse  thej 
are  only  a  short  distance  from  the  hotels,  so 
their  fish  con  be  easily  sent  in  and  shipped 
away.  There  are  also  lovely  camping  grounds 
and  beautiful  lakes,  and  I  am  sure  that  our 
angling  friends  would  not  be  disappointed  by 
visiting  some  of  those  lakes,  and  as  for  fishing, 
I  think  they  wonld  be  well  repaid.     Be^^arding 
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Iiotel  Mcommodatdons,  the  Denton  Honse  is 
the  best,  as  Mr.  and  Mra.  S.  SmitU  ti?  to 
make  eveiything  pleasant  and  home-like  for 
all  tourists,  having  Qrst-olasB  gnides  and  boats. 
Trusting  that  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  yon  and  some  of  onr  angling  friends, 
I  remain,  yonrs  truly,        Mrs.  Fred.  Bredal. 

IbLWADUi.  Wn.,  Dtoamber  IB. 

A  Larg^e  Yellowstone  Trout. 

Don't  think  for  an  instant  that  I  am  dead 
beoaoee  I  have  not  written  within  a  few  days. 
But  the  wind  has  been  blowing  rather  too 
mnch  for  getting  my  bait,  jnst  when  I  wanted, 
on  the  stream,  and  I  have  been  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  oook  stove. 

Saturday  I  went  down  to  Uvingston  for 
a  short  visit,  and  while  there  on  Sunday  a 
gentleman  oame  into  the  sample  room  of 
Oraj  ft  Uelzskdn's  (where,  somehow  or  other, 
X  happened  to  be),  bringing  in  a  trout  he  had 
«aught  in  the  Yellowstone  within  less  than 
three  miles  of  town.  The  fish  weighed  6  lbs. 
■nd  6  oz.;  it  wan  tiS)  in.  long,  7  in.  deep, 
16g  iiL  tonnd  and  8]  in.  tbiok. 

Uore  than  twenty-five  men  can  vonoh  for 
the  above.  Mr.  Wm.  Wittich,  taxerdermist 
at  Iiivingston,  has  the  trout  now  in  charge 
to  mount  and  when  finished  it  will  be  placed 
on  exhibition  in  Livingston,  and  in  1898  will 
be  seen  in  Chicago.  Mr.  E.  W.  Joy  oanght 
the  trout  with  minnow  bait,  and  when  he 
hooked  him  he  saw  he  had  a  whole  and 
jnmped  in  and  threw  him  out  with  his  hands. 

Ifankee  Jim,  a  character  in  these  parts,  liv- 
ing abont  twenty  miles  above  me,  has  a  trout 
alive  in  a  spring  at  his  plaoe  that  he  says 
weighs  very  nearly  eight  ponnda,  andlknowof 
one  that  I  have  seen  in  a  small  lake  within 
one  mile  of  my  plaoe  that  I  honestly  think 
will  weigh  over  ten  pounds.  I  have  looked  at 
him  within  thirty  feet  and  judge  he  would 
measure  thirty -t wo  inohee  in  length  an-1, 1  have 
no  doubt,  will  go  more  than  the  ten  pounds. 
There  are  such  hiding  places  in  the  lake  that 
in  order  to  get  him  the  lake  would  have  to  be 
drained,  which  would  cost  probably  one  hun- 


dred dollars.  I  am  so  sure  of  his  being  as 
la^^  as  I  state  that,  if  any  party  would  agree 
to  pay  double  the  cost  of  dradimge  should  the 
trout  weigh  over  ten  pounds,  I  would  give  my 
time  if  he  fell  short.  I  don't  mean  to  be  un- 
derstood that  troDt  of  such  size  are  plenty, 
but  still  we  get  trout  of  four  pounds  and  over 
very  often. 

When  I  get  warmed  up  a  little  I  shall  throw 
the  hook  a  few  times  more  in  1891. 
Tkdlmi,  Moirr.  B.  P.  Van  Borne. 

Whjr  Ladies  Should  Angle. 

"Ought  a  woman  to  fish,  and  can  she  be- 
come a  successful  angler  ?  "  is  the  dual  ques- 
tion frequently  propounded  to  me  for  solu- 
tion. Oertainly.  Why  not  ?  Let  me  hasten 
to  analyze  the  subject  and  express  an  opinion 
in  defense  of  lady  anglers.  Why  should  she 
be  debarred,  hj  reason  of  hsr  sex,  from  being 
ini^ted  into  the  mysteries  of  the  rod  and 
reel  ?  Why  should  her  sphere  of  amusement 
and  pleaaore  not  extend  beyond  the  dronm- 
soribed  limits  of  her  domeetio  duties  ?  And 
the  more  especially  when  she  can  with  abso- 
Into  propriety  forsake  the  conventional  mo- 
notony of  the  drawing  room  or  parlor  for  aa 
out-door  recreation  which  inspires  sentiments- 
of  the  most  ennobling  charactor,  and  give* 
her  the  broadest  latitude  in  which  to  indulge 
her  romantic  fancies  and  gratify  a  latent  am- 
bition, engendered  by  her  refined  tastes  and 
made  subordioato  to  ber  tender  sensibiliUeSr 
to  contomplate  and  commune  with  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature. 

Suoh  repntable  games  aa  archery,  lawn  ten- 
nis and  croquet  serve  to  beguile  many  an 
otherwise  weary  hour ;  with  the  completion 
of  the  game  the  pleasure  praotioally  ends,  and 
eometimes,  too,  petty  jeolonaieB,  ailly  disputes 
and  soar  tempers  conspire  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony and  pleasure  of  a  company  of  players.. 
Not  so  with  angling.  It  aids  and  fosters  con- 
tentment and  tranquility  of  mind  ;  the  exqui- 
site pleasure  its  associations  and  surroundings 
inspire  linger  long  in  memory,  and  awakenS' 
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one  to  a  new  life,  and  iniltivates  a  tasle  for 
nature.  Woman  ia  by  inBtiaot  an  enthusiiui- 
tio  loTer  of  nature  and  on  ardent  student  of 
natural  bistoTf,  and  as  angling  is  inseparabl; 
amooiated  with  botU,  it  is  an  aooomplishment 
at  oDoe  snggesUve  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment, and  praoiicallj  of  more  real  benefit  to 
het  both  ae  regards  pbjHioal  exercise,  health, 
and  A  general  knowledge  of  that  delightful 
branch  of  natural  history — ichthyology — than 
all  the  rest  of  the  out-door  sports  in  which 
she  is  permitted  to  participate. 

Pure  air  and  moderate  exercise  never  killed 
any  one  ;  bat  how  many  women  have  under- 
mined their  health  by  languishing  in  the  yi' 
tiated  atmosphere  of  a  dose  room  conning  the 
pages  of  a  senseless  norel  ?  Let  her  fish  ? 
Yes,  let  her  lay  aside  her  novel  and  go  out 
into  the  sunlight — it  will  drive  away  ennui. 
Let  her  roam  the  green  wooJs,  let  her  muse 
among  the  flowers  ;  or,  rod  in  hand,  let  her 
follow  the  meanderinge  of  some  stream,  and, 
while  she  ia  hooking  the  finny  denizens,  study 
their  habits  and  learn  their  haunts.  "Bnt 
how  can  I  learn  to  fish  ? "  some  lady  reader 
will  ask.  That  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
energy  and  interest  of  the  lady  herself  in  the 

To  be  a  successful  mgler  requires  patienoe, 
skill  and  practice.  While  bottom  or  float 
fishing  have  their  advantages,  fly-costing  is 
the  sport  par  exoellmice.  Several  ladies  of  my 
acquaintance  are  au  fait  in  fiy  casting,  and 
can  basket  as  many  scales  in  a  day  ob  some  of 
the  moat  expert  masculine  disciples  of  the  la- 
mented Izaak.  They  first  learned  the  tech- 
nical terms  and  method  of  rigging  the  tackle, 
and  then  applied  themselves  persistently  to 
the  task  of  casting  until  they  could  do  il  with 
an  easy  and  graceful  movement  of  the  rod, 
the  fly  falling  on  the  surface  as  sofUj  and 
noiselessly  as  a  "  thing  inanimate. ''  IHd  they 
basket  any  fish  ?  I  should  think  so.  Oh, 
yes ;  those  ladies  have  pluck  and  courage. 
They  don't  drop  the  rod  and,  with  a  scream 
of  false  fear,  fiy  incontinently  from  the  river 


bank,  when  a  fish  rises  to  the  fly.  They  play 
it  skillfully  and  gracefully,  and  invariably 
sncoeed  in  getting  him  into  the  landing  net. 
No  lady  can  reasonably  expect  suooess  who 
manifests  an  aversion  to  "  the  nasty  thing," 
'or  who  makes  the  hills  and  woods  re-eoho 
with  her  soreams  if  a  harmless  little  fish  hap- 
pens to  get  on  her  hook.  Seriously,  however, 
it  will  refiect  no  discredit  upon  a  woman  to 
learn  the  art  of  baiting  a  hook  or  casting  a  fly. 
Angling  combines  all  the  essential  elements 
that  promote  good  health— indeed,  it  is  the 
panacea  for  many  Uls— and  many  ladies  will 
find  rest  and  relief  from  onerous  household 
cares  by  the  banks  of  some  favorite  stream,  ' 
Away  with  false  notions  about  female  sport 
and  reoreatibn  I  Let  women  learn  to  fish  by 
all  means  t  P.  F.  J, 

On  this  subject,  so  pleasantly  handjed  by 
"P.  F.  J.,"  Ned  Bnntline  wrote  us  a  letter 
in  October,  1881,  which  we  give  aonreminis. 
oenoe  of  that  pleasant  fellow  and  earnest  an- 
gler: 

"It  must  not  be  arrogated  by  man  that  he 
is  the  sole  lord  of  the  Piscatorial  Domain.  I 
have  a  better  half  who  can  handle  her  six- 
ounce  By-rod  quite  ekillf  ally,  who  has  camped 
with  me  on  the  bonks  of  more  than  one  bright 
trout  stream,  and  gently,  deftly  drawn  her 
share  of  the  speckled  beauties  from  their  na- 
tive element  to  the  shore. 

"I  remember  well  some  ten  yeors  ago  o 
Mrs.  Pollard,  of  Jersey  City,  who,  in  a  neat 
bathing  suit,  took  the  lead  over  some  of  our 
best  fly-fiahermen  wodiog  in  the  Seaverkill 
and  who  always  took  at  least  two  to  his  one 
when  her  husband  tried  to  beat  her  in  the 
catch.  She  was  graceful,  skillfnl,  and,  un- 
like too  many  of  the  sterner  sex,  not  a  bit 
given  to  boasting. 

"  Female  anglers  are  gaining  ground  every 
year,  as  any  one  who  reads  can  see  for  him- 
self. In  the  salmon  waters  of  Canada,  En- 
gland's foireet  princess  made  a  ndgra  Dame 
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this  yeu  tot  hei  skill  uid  sikicmb.  And  at 
this  moment  I  hold  a  letter  written  to  taj 
wit«  by  one  of  the  futest  married  belles  of 
Waahiugton,  Mrs.  Mattie  W.,  telling  of  the 
joy  ahe  had  experienced  wiUi  her  hnsb&nd, 
father  and  a  select  party  of  ladieB  and  gentle- 
man from  the  Old  Dominion,  while  on  a  flsh- 
iag  toor  on  the  lovelj  Shenandoah. 

"■I  canght, '  said  she,  ■  and  saved,  after  a 
tossle  of  an  hotu — more  or  lew — a  fonr  pnnnd 
bass.  Oh  1  how  he  pnlled — worse  thiui  a 
ivnle  speeding  home  at  feeding  time.  But  I 
held  on  even  after  he  had  ran  ont  all  the 
line — one  hundred  and  fifty  feet — on  my  reel, 
and  before  I  was  quite  tired  ont  he  gave  in, 
■od  I  pnlled  him  aahore  and  $at  right  doma  m 
him,  I  was  BO  afraid  he'd  take  a  fresh  start 
and  get  away  again.' 

"Jnst  fancy  that  queenly  form,  which  I  h»ve 
watched  in  many  a  glorious  waltz,  seated  on 
a  fonr-poond  bass  for  a  throne,  while  she 
shonted  in  glee: 

"  '  Harry  1  Harry  !  run  here — ran  fast,  (or 
I've  got  the  King  of  the  Waters  in  the  tight- 
est pen  he  ever  knew.  Gome  and  help  me 
•are  bin.' 

"And  well  might  onr  fair  friend  rejoice 
over  such  a  oaptote.  A  few  months  ago  she 
and  her  happy  mate  made  their  bridal  trip  to 
Eagle's  Nest,  ukd  I  am  glad  to  know  uiat  to 
many  other  aooompUshments  she  has  added 
that  of  angling.  Healthful,  noble  and  gentle, 
it  will  hart  no  one  to  seek  color,  life  and  joy 
in  the  wilderness  and  by  the  side  of  bright 
waters.  It  is  '  big  medicine,'  as  an  old  Paw- 
nee chief  sud  to  me  when  I  pnlled  a  fifty- 
pound  catfish  ashore  for  him  near  Qrand 
Islaind  oDoe  on  a  raw  eilk  fly-line  with  a  trout 
reel  and  ten-onnoe  rod.  I  used  a  bit  of  sage 
hen  for  bait  that  time,  I  thought  it  was  '  big 
medicine '  myself  when  he  shoved  about  half 
of  it  into  an  iron  pot  with  some  venison,  bear 
tai  and  hard-tock  that  he  had  got  from  the 
port  near  by.  But  I  was  hungry  and  went 
into  Ae  mess  ch«Mfnlly  when  it  was  brought 
into  the  tepee. 


A  Salmon  and  Orilse  Score  and  Analysis  ef  the 
Pishing. 
When  the  analysis  given  below  was  made  it 
was  intended  that  a  similar  one  should  be 
made  of  the  fishing  done  each  year  thereafter, 
but  the  yotir  following  the  year  in  which  the 
analyaiB  was  made  differed  ossentiolly  from 
the  fishing  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  made — 
a  different  river  was  fished,  the  water  was  nn- 
asnally  warm  and  the  fish  were  slow  to  take 
the  fly,  the  same  fish  Doming  to  the  fly  in  some 
eases  ten  or  twelve  times.  Under  these  con- 
diticnu,  to  have  ooaveniently  kept  an  aoourate 
count  of  the  risei,  fish  raised,  fish  raised  a 
second  time,  fish  raised  a  third  time,  and  bo 
on,  wonld  hare  required  the  services  of  an 
aeooontant.  This,  the  only  such  analysis 
mode,  is  sent  to  Xhb  AhqiiBB  at  the  request  of 
Hr.  HorriB,  to  suggest  a  form  which,  if 
mode  for  a  nnmber  of  years  on  the  same 
river — considered  in  connection  with  notes  on 
the  weather,  the  temperature  and  the  state  of 
the  water — might  prove  to  be  of  value,  or  at 
least  of  interest,  to  fishermen  on  the  river: 
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Fish  Formation  and  Fungus. 


I11m11st 


!■«  tmnt  on  Id  NoTSmbsr  Dumber  d(  At 
II  will  b«  tha  mauu  of  mi  haling  bctMr  inccau  tHH  winUr 
M I  bnv*  tncirtufd  (ha  flow  at  valer.  Had  niT  rggi  m  look- 
ing b«tt«r  Uuiu  srer  belore.  Tod  «o  •mKnmged  m«  that 
I  laka  tha  llbartr  of  aiUng  olhar  qnaatlana  -.  1..  How  long 
doaa  It  lakaforlbsOTatoahowg^aa  Id  U  dagnea  watar? 
a.  Some  of  mj  flih,  atl«r  I  have  handled  them,  ihow  while 

dlad  In  handling  them ;  1  am  u  careful  u  I  can  be  with 
Ihsm  ;  bat  tha;  leem  to  tw  the  only  oDaa  tbat  an  aflectod, 
andp'lndpall;  mala  Hah.    If  II  an  be  praTnDtad,  how  to ! 

Odhbiboii  Cm.  OoL. 

In  watei  of  the  tempenttnre  of  about  45'  it 
takes  ^weDty-dve  to  thirty  days  for  the  ova  to 
show  fonnatioii.  Your  fnngnB  growth  is 
oansed  by  rough  handling  and  sometimes  by 
the  Hsh  fighting  each  other,  of  which  the 
males  do  a  great  deal  during  spawning  season. 
When  the  f  angns  first  starts,  yon  can  some- 
times  cure  it  by  patting  the  fish  in  a  strong 
brine  [killing  the  paraaiteH)  and  leaving  them 
in  it  until  they  begin  to  turn  np  on  their 
sides,  at  which  time  put  them  at  once  in  fresh 
water.  Nothing,  however,  will  cure  them 
after  the  foitgna  has  commenced  to  spread. 
When  this  is  the  case  take  thwn  ont  immedi- 
ately from  the  heallhy  fish. 


Practical  Note*  from  Abroad. 

From  far  Bonmania,  through  the  London 
Fi$king  QaztUe,  we  have  an  interesting  note, 
accompanied  by  the  asuol  English  sneer,  on 
the  catching  of  sturgeon  with  hook  and  line  : 

"I  have  always  read  and  heard  that  it  was 
impossible  to  oatch  a  sturgeon  with  a  hook  on 
aocoont  of  their  mouths,  but  it  seems  it  is  not 
go.  Here  they  dig  up  mud  from  the  Dannbe 
with  a  long  scoop  and  get  out  the  May-Sy 
gmba  and  nse  them  on  hooks  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  sturgeon  suck  tbem  in.  Another 
way  in  to  pnt  a  cork  in  the  water  with  a  hook 
■ticking  ont,  and  the  sterlets  (young  stnr- 
gaon),  or  'Shega,'  as  they  call  them  here, 
flip  attheoorkfl  with  their  tails  and  get  hooked. 
This  Bonnds  rather  like  a  Yankee  tale,  but 
I  see  it  going  on  almost  every  day." 


We  cull  from  the  same  journal  several  prac- 
tical angling  devices  and  notee- 

"I  wish  to  make  known,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  brother  anglers,  a  n^at  and  ready  sub- 
stitute for  the  twine  or  soft  wire  ligatum 
used  to  tie  together  the  joints  of  a  fishing  rod 
when  in  use.  Instead  of  using  either  of  the 
above-named  articles  to  loop  round  the  bits 
of  wire  at  the  ends  of  the  ferrules,  I  have 
been  employing  for  some  time  back  the  ordi- 
nary india-rubber  rings  sold  in  small  boxes 
for  a  few  pence  —and  nsnally  used  for  binding 
bundles  of  letters  or  papers.  These  elastic 
bands  will  stretch  to  a  great  extent,  and  when 
one  is  looped  over  the  joint  of  the  rod,  like 
a  St.  Andrews  Gross,  it  keeps  it  very  firm  and 
does  not  interfere  with,  but  rather  improves, 
the  elasticity  of  the  rod.  With  fair  nsage,  too, 
the  elastic  band  will  last  for  some  tima" 

On  the  somewhat  reprehensible  ("oatch 
'em  or  no  catch  'em  ")  habit  that  prevails  in 
English  waters  of  luring  salmon  in  riveri  with 
natural  bait,  partionlarly  prawns,  the  proi 
and  amg  of  the  question  have  occupied  many 
pages  of  the  English  fishing  journals.  The 
"pros"  are  well  represented  by  "Dod,"  a 
correspondent  of  the  Qan^ie.     We  quote: 

"  The  ranks  of  the  old  school  of  anglers, 
whose  motto  is  'salmon  with  a  ily  or  no  sal- 
mon,' are  thinning  fast.  Season  after  season 
witnesses  new  defections  to  the  side  of  the 
latter-day  angler  who  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  those 
occasional  substitutes  which  often  prove  so 
valuable  in  bringing  a  fish  to  gafif  when  the 
wind,  weather  or  water  are  dead  against  sport 
with  the  fly.  Among  others  the  prawn  comes 
to  the  front  as  a  most  successful  supplement- 
ary lure  under  oeirtain  conditions.  Mark  I 
the  prawn  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  substitnte 
for  the  fly.  Like  the  natural  minnow  and 
phantom,  to  which  it  may  be  said  to  rank 
next  in  order  of  merit  as  a  lure,  it  has  its  time 
and  place,  and  may  only  be  called  into  reqni- 
mtion,  as  a  general  rule,  when  a  decided 
change  is  needed.    The  fly  is  the  lore  of  lores. 
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ftnd,  if  tiie  ntmost  ia  to  be  made  of  a  stretch 
of  water,  it  should  bo  more  en  evidence  than 
•11  other  BubBtitutee  oombined.  The  natural 
minnow,  gndgeou,  phantom  and  kindred  Inres 
yield  beat  reaiiltB  in  spring  and  •utnmii,  when 
the  water  is  about  its  average  temperature, 
or  rather  rifling  to  the  average.  The  condi- 
tions nnder  which  the  prawn  works  best  aio 
more  freqnentlv  met  with  in  Jnly  and  Angnst; 
yet  it  may  be  introdnoed  at  any  Beanon,  and 
often  fetches  the  wished-for  prize  when  all 
else  has  faUed.  A  fresh-mn  salmou— newly 
from  the  sea— will  take  abnoat  anything;  but 
when  he  haa  been  on  the  river  some  time, 
when  the  water  haa  gone  down,  and  the  fish 
has  become  'potted,'  as  the  saying  is  in  the 
North,  and  the  efforts  of  the  angler  to  fetch 
the  stale  flsh  with  the  fly  have  proved  futile, 
then  the  prawn  is  called  into  the  ■  coancil 
chamber,"  and  inoviUbly  fnmishes  the  exas- 
perated sportsman  with  his  revenge. 

"Bhonld  the  water  rise  slightly,  so  as  to 
shift  the  flsh,  so  much  the  better,  for  there  is 
nothing  "works  the  oracle"  like  the  prawn 
with  red  or  potted  tish  after  a  slight  freshet. 
It  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  worm,  unless  the 
water  be  sUghty  colored;  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  should  the  prawn  tail,  the  angler 
may  give  over  the  feffort  to  get  sport  as  a 
hopeless  task  for  the  time  being.  Opinions 
differ  greatly  in  this,  as  in  sU  other  snch-like 
matters,  as  to  the  time  and  place,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  prawn  may  be  used  wichoat 
.  injury  to  the  after  chances  of  the  angler;  but 
the  general  practice  in  the  north  is  to  reserve 
the  prawn  as  a  last  resource — from  the  opinion, 
BO  donbt,  that  should  the  flsh  be  off  the  take, 
this  will  make  them  the  more  so.  Certainly 
nothing  is  more  distasteful  to  a  neighbor  on 
the  opposite  bank  than  to  have  the  water  he 
is  about  to  fish  over  with  the  fly  raked  "fore 
and  aft "  with  the  prawn  or  any  other  trolling 
bait. 

"Many  elaborate    desoriptionB    of  prawn 
tackle  and  the  mode  of  dressing  it  are  given  in 
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books  on  angling,  filling  whole  chapters.  The 
Dee  and  Don  anglers  have  a  very  simple  method 
of  dressing,  which  is  in  every  way  preferable 
to  that  requiring  complicated  tackle,  and  may 
be  described  in  one  or  two  sentences.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  flight  of  two  triangles  and 
a  stocking  needle.  The  stocking  needle  is 
first  inserted  longitudinally  from  tail  to  head, 
as  the  prawn  is  fished  head  downward.  The 
loop  of  single  gut,  on  which  the  triangles  are 
whipped  from  an  inch  and  a  half  apart  to  two 
inches,  is  run  through  the  eye  of  the  stocking 
needle,  and  the  triangles  are  fixed,  one  into 
the  belly  of  the  prawn  and  one  on  the  back, 
the  whole  being  whipped  in  wide  coils  by  a 
piece  of  red  silk  thread.  Should  the  water 
be  heavy,  the  spinning  trace  m^y  be  leaded  to 
suit.  The  rod,  reel  and  line  are  just  what 
may  be  used  at  any  other  time  in  searching 
for  fish  with  the  phantom  or  live  minnow. 
From  the  Malloch  reel  the  bait  is  thrown 
across  the  stream — more  down  than  across — 
and  is  worked  down  with  a  somewhat  slower 
motion  than  when  spinning  with  the  natural 
minnow,  and  much  after  the  fashion  of  a 
large,  well-snuk  salmon  fly.  Instantly  the 
fish  are  felt  they  must  be  struck  sharply  to 
ensure  a  hold.  Now  jnst  a  word  about  the 
procuring  and  preserving  of  this  bait.  There 
are  prawns  and  prawns,  and,  as  much  of  its 
success  depends  upon  its  color,  this  should 
be  particularly  attended  to.  After  many  ex- 
periments it  has  been  fonnd  that  the  best 
prawns  are  those  which  are  boiled  immediately 
they  are  caught,  and  bottled  in  diluted  glycer- 
ine almost  imme.  I  lately  they  are  boiled. 
Freshness  is  the  secret  of  the  color  when  the 
crustacean  is  in  season  and  well  matured,  and 
no  imitation  of  this  enigma  of  enigmas  or 
sickly  substitute  will  fascinate  the  eye  or  tempt 
the  dainty  palate  of  Salmo  solar  like  the  veri- 
table 'Simon  pure.'  " 
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Beat  Fishing  flcsorls  in  the  NorUiweit 


Tahubla  Information  wlB  be  aa>t 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LINE. 

NEW   YORK,  LAKE   ERIE    AND 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

-ble"  from  aa  to  300  mileo  tnm 
Ki  w  found  aoma  OIBJiXD  FUUIMO 


kok  baaa  and  pli 
I  and  plckflrd. 


indploken 
kenJ. 


ek  baas  and  tront  aarir  In  the  aeaaon, 
r,.  for  black  ban  and  plekereL 
•»-»,........».  ™rf»  baai.  tront,  pawh  and  plokareL 

Hl^jaod  HIBb.  K.  T.,  for  black  baaa.  bout.  p«nh  and 
^^Mlown.  H.  T..  for  m*acalon«,  black  baaa.  pickerel,  ato 
LardTUla.If  -    --——■-■*-- 


Port  Jarrli.  V.  T..  for  bhwk  baaa  and  1 
~     '      ~~  ~      H,  Ym  for  black  baaa  ana  uvu.. 
Y.,  for  plokalvl  and  pareh. 
joTa  there  are  aeraral  bandied  other  poiBM 
In  Haw  York  and  PannarlTanla  reached  \ij  the  bis  ^ 
exeeBeot  llahlneand  ahooUDg  may  be  had. 

ICipreaa  Iralni ™— v_  .i.  ..„_..» 

e  P.  H.  and  B.30  .. . 
dedred  Information  to 


woodnDTT.  M 
Dnddeathea 


Ohm^sn  Bt  daUr  at  >  A.  H.,  S  P.  U.. 
..._.  .__  „ —  .-•-'.^Md  all  otb« 

BABCOK, 

Oenni  Paaaeuiier  A^ttoK  11  Oortlandt  St.,  H.  T. 
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AHUUCAM  ANGLBR  ADVERTISER. 


SMOKE? 


Does  your  local  dealer  give  7011  the 
best  in  uie  market  for  your  money? 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  send  for  our 
hand-made,  full  Havana  filled  perfecto 
cigar.  Our  "  Special "  is  made  up  ex- 
pressly for  our  out  of  town  trade,  and 
IS  equal  to  any  ten-cent  cigar  in  the 
market.    We  prepay  postage  or  ex- 

£ress  charges.  Price  (box  of  50), 
1.7s,  (too)  J5.00.  Send  foratrialor- 
der  and  be  convinced. 

S.   iVEISL  &*  CO., 

MdOWFACrURSRS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

IX  Park  Sow.  JVtw  York, 


AHKFOBTHS 


WencK 


WcoEk'l  TUXEDO  CLUB  BOHQDET 


CONTAMSEAD'S  MONTHLT  BULLETIN 

*"*  CompmSlwB  of  Forei^  Kalli. 

As  InnloaldB  aid  to  ill  InUnaMU  to  fonlfn  ililpplsi  anS 
CcnTMpondaiia. 

■     SliOO  FIB  TBIB  ;  ACTBRIUDia  BaTD 


FITCHBURG  RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC  TUNNEL  ROUTE 

THE  TAVOBTTE  UMB  tram  B(Mt<ai  to  Trcv,  AlbuiT.  ind- 
topi,  lake  Ohitbs,  Adlrondtsk  (od  OMakUl  Honntmln^  Sti*- 


Otaraluid,  Detroit.  Oliiolniufi.  ChJsifp),  8L  Lonla/-aiid  li 


FAST  EXPRESS  TRAINS 

With  als^nt  ittko*  pulor  ud  dABplag  ean  to  uid  (>«^ 

BO«T<nr  wa  OKioAoo. 


THE  FOFTTUBBOt^  for  d!  pototslD  Morllun  M«r  Teak, . 

THE  OKLT  Um  rannliu  thnii^  on,  wltboiit  Tttinft  . 
d,  BrmiidoD,  Illddlsbnr7.  VargouUB  iM 

TBS  VtSrosxsmjR  BOtrrBfram  B«aloD  to 


3B0  Waahlnacten  St. 

Fltohburv  R.  R.  Pa*».  Station,  Boaten. 

J.  B.  WASW»,  e«>.  raw.  Act, 


Syracuse  Bamboo  Furniture  Co., 


Syracuse  Fisli  Rod  Company, 

HAlTUr  A(TrCBXB8  OF 

nSE  SPLIT  BAKBOO  FISEUTa  BODS,    WITH  l»BE  AHS   CELLULOIII   SAHS4BABF. 

b  UKbt,  nt>  ksd  will  Wot  Bllvtn  IA«  XuLda. 

(PATBBT  AmjED  IDS.) 


THE  GLITTERING  GANG  TROLLING  BAIT 


r.  ud  li  nrcutsd  to  lA* 


vUoh  TB  ufl  mADDffeotnrlng  Is  ttaa  ooralng  b^lt.  It  tskss  tlia  pisos  of  ths  phuitam  mliiDoir.  And  Is  mri 
two  Aih  to  one  on  uf  othsr  ball  For  sals  by  ill  (hs  prinelp^  Sadars  f&  Hair  YoA  Oltr.  We  in  also  man 
tts  popnlM  ipooni,  neh  as  Fluad,  Kldnsr  and  Hamnarad.    For  salt  I17  all  daalen.    Bond  tor  oitalogiui. 

HENRY  LOFTIE,  Manager, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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AMERICAN  ANGLER  ADVERTISER. 


|WrGHI6AW  fTENTRflL 


THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

MACKINAC  ISLAND. 

the  oentre  of  some  of  the  Finest  Fishing  and 
Hunting  Oronnds  fmd  Piotnresqne  Soener^  in 
tiie  oonntr;,  «U  of  whioh  is  desoiibed  in  a  new 
publication,  entitled  "The  Island  of  Maok- 
inao,"  whic^  will  be  sent  to  an;  addrees  upon 
application,  with  stamps  for  postage. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

-the  finest  inn  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  affords  flist-olass  accommodatioiiB  for 
a  thonsand  gaeste. 

o.  w.  xuoct^aB, 

0.  p.  *  T.  leant.  Ohtoiao.  HL 


It  tbetr  own  inUmU 

-— c,--"  —"*"  "*y  ""t^hE 

AMBBl^N     NEBI^     AND     FISH 
^HOOK  CO.,  New  g»Teii,  Conn., 

U«s,  Mtd  make  ] 

Fob  Bum  »Iti 

Fob  liuBiBimt  Caulooiib. 

THE  ALFORD  «  BERKELE  CO..  j 

n  n  .,_<»«        SraoiAL  AGBMrfl,         ^ 
—  —  'tt,  N.  S, 


'PERFECT"    POCKET   OILER. 


qnutltr  of  oU  It  K  link*.    Ko  iMk 


-0D8HHAK  &  DBNIBON,  173  Minth  Avr.,  N.  J. 


I8HING  '"™« 
^^^^H     NORTHWEST. 


BLACK  BAU, 

HA80ALONOE. 

PIKE. 

PICKCREL. 

Eto. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN, 

RAINBOW, 

OOLORADO 

TROUT 

and 

ORAYLIHO 


HUHTIHO 

In  ths 

NORTHWEST. 


"  OAMC 

PRESERVES 


AttAln  parfectlOD  of  vIeo 
uid  Iwiuly  In  iti«  YbIIow- 
■tone,  OkiUtlu.  MwUgon, 
HlMonrt      uid      JoffUson 


Bpokuiauid  Onan  rlvan 
Wuhtiwbm,    an     turnon. 

fta  feathend   ami 

for  antelope.  IL  .._ 

Id  Cakota;  fotdssr.mooaa. 
elk.  bear  and  other  large 
itame,  the  Bookj  Hoantun 
and  Oaaeade  langea  UKiTd 
nnrJTiiUsd  aport 

la  a  naatlT  lUnitntad  pam- 

Ehlet  glTing  foil  narUonlan 
I  rvfeRnne  (o  n*^lna  uid 
hnnUng  In  the  Northweat. 
"  A  Ramble  in  Wonderland" 
deacHbea  tbe  caimtrT  ba- 
tmen the  Oreat  Imitt  and 
the  PaoUo  Ocaaa.  Theae 
and  other  pabllcaHona  bIt- 
ing  mapg.  time  Ublea  and 
parUuoIan  in  raference  to 
the  low  rate  ronnd  trip  ei- 
oonlon  tiakata  to  prlnolnal 
noiihwaetem  polnta  wilfba 


OMAS.  ■.  rmm, 

J.  M.  MAMWirO^Jt,        Sen.  Paaa.  and  Ticket  A«t.. 
den.  ^nfflo  Hana^r, 

ei.  PAUL.  MINN. 


PATENTS. 

Patanla.  OaTaata  and  Tiade  Marka  prooured.  Balactod  Ap 
^laatlonaBaTlTsdaiidPnMeonled.  AUbiudneai  before  tiM 
V.  B.  Patent  Offloe  promptly  attended  to  for  moderate  ttf, 
and  no  ohaige  made  unleaa  Patent  !■  eeciirad.  Bend  tw 
-  IMVENTOWe  ODIDB.' 

FRANKLIN  H.   HOUGH, 

Wnsking/on,  D,  C 
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AMERICAN  ANGLKR  ADVERTISER. 


THE  GREATEST 

Hunting    and     Fishing     Resorts 

attba  But  na  louMd  Immedtetely  on  Iha  Una  at.  <« 
■n  dlncU J  HCtHlbls  Tlk 

The  Greal  Four-Track 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUO- 


SON  RIVER  R.  R. 


di^i  ipori  mii;  anullj  bB  •njojsd  ■ 
IJMM  (Bedford  BtatloiiJ.— On  HutBBl  DlTlMen.  « 
BjpDitan  DarrU  uid  SOU)  ( 


M- «k*  a«w  T«fe  OMMrml  la  tt«  ibM  Uw  to  a 


A  BASS  ROD  FOR  SALE. 

ipUt  lolP*™'  bUot  bus  cutlng  OT  lalt  rod  for  Hla. 
nr  Mam  vM.     Prt»  tJO-     «««  •>•■     4M™«  "^ 


SPECKLED  TROUT. 

Eight  monthB  old,  flne,  hiurdy  (toh,  enitable 
tat  toll  atooking,  pnblio  or  priT«*«  wb*«»,  lew 
Mia  at  fair  prioes  bj 

Berkshire  Trout  Hatchery  Club, 

C.  H.  SAGE,  8ec*y. 


CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

IN  AHBBKU  FOB 

GUNS.  GUNS. 


H.  H.  KIFFE,  ""°"°"S;StT.,>..T. 

Oft  aloma  rrM.    MaaUoM  "  AmkImt." 


THE  KBW  UIVI31 SAHTT. 


NO  CHAIN8. 


TABIABLB  BTBOEE,  onlj  two  Mta  of  B«vo1t- 

iOK  BaarlDga. 
BMt  Hill  Olimbing  and  all  aronod  Safe^  Hsda. 


OA.TAi.oam  I 


H.  B.  SHITH  MACHINE  C0.» 
SMITHVILLC,  N.  J. 
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ANGLER  ADVERTISER. 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  AND  EGGS. 


We  h»Te  lor  a&le  in  theii  eeaaoa  brook  trout  ogge  and  jonng  frj,  also  yearlings  and  haU- 
ponnd  troat  for  etooking  streams  and  ponds.  We  have  been  unable  to  fill  idl  our  orders  for 
yearlings  this  season,  bnt  having  now  increaaed  our  faojlitiea,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  fomish 
jearlings  in  quantities  to  snit  cnstomerH.  We  gaanmt«e  oar  eggs  to  be  beat  quality,  full 
oonnt  and  properlj  packed.  We  also  gnanntee  safe  delivery  of  jeorlinga.  We  make  epedal 
prices  on  eggs  and  frj  to  fish  (loiiuiuBsioners.     Correspondence  solicited.     Address 

J.  W.   HOX  E  &  CO.. 

n.  I. 


THE   DIVINE   RODS. 

FRED.    D.    DIVINE,    Maautaotorer,  ' Uticp,    N.    T. 


Bsthabara  and  Degama  Wond  Rod*. 


LEECH  COMBINATION. 

TbIKa  tin  pcrfMUan  at  kOomblutlon  Bod.  II  wUl  Duka  *IUiw  ft  Bl-(oot  flr-rod  or  u  Moot  tas  rod.  nimblt  lor 
4llb«r  teoUlDg or  Islt  eutlBg.  lUAta- ■at\awm:  A  nTsnlblshudKrun,  u  tlut  whao  nMdnlth  Bj-iodyoDhsTaUiaraal 
HAt  bdaw  Uuilund.  miikizig  a  fl j-rod  of  threapiaoeaandaHbortfiTaflp.  Thabaai  rrolllnfr  or  uatlDfi  nd  la  mjida  with  an  ai- 
In  (hoM  nap  that  flta  lota  lh«  bead  ar  nel  Hat  of  raiaralhla  butt.  duUdi  a  doobla  gnap  rod.  Tbia  part  of  rod  li  oCtwu 
pltMa,  a  Up  aod  Moond  Joint,  ud  tbe  two  abort  gnap*.  wblFb  combined  make  tha  doabfa  K»ap.  Prtea  in  apUt  bamhoo. 
fSO;  bfitkaban.  fW:  grasihatft.  tiA,  daMama.  tia;  laDcawocidi  |10.    ^ila  Inclndea  cork  giaap  and  Oarman  allTar  monnUnfa. 

THE  QUASPEAKE  CLUB  ROD. 

Ttali  beutltol  rod  la  only  aaTan  taet  In  langtb  and  veUbi  Ibrea  oancM.  It  la  dcUgned  for  unall  altaiun  work  vbare 
op«nuidbraabBiblD«a)t<rua<fa.  Ii  wii  ci-i  i  .nj  u  ttfty  fantiiitb  aaae,  and.  dwIdc  to  Ita  length.  baaanlBelant  baokbou* 
(0  km  a  tbraa-pODDd  troat  witbont  atraln  ordamaga.  Forbraab  dablna  II  !■  "Ina  ethlno."  Tbia  rod  la  flnlabsd  with 
on  and  Ita  eanaOncUnn  win  oompurs  faToimblr  vltb  tbe  b«t  iplll  bamboo  coda  iD  tha  market. 

All  My  Rods  Are  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogae  and  Price  List. 

Mmitiow  "Amkmcah  akouh.'-  FREO    Da  DIVINE.  Utioa.  N    V. 
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AUERtCAN  ANGLER  ADVERTISER. 


RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  NO.   1 

OIOA.R,ETTES 

arc  mnde  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored  and  high 
est  cost  GOLD  LEAF  grown  in  Virginia.    This  is  the 

OLD  AND  ORWiNAL  BR/iKD  oy  STHAIQHT  CUT 
Cigarettes,   and   was  brought  out  bj  us  in   the  year   1875. 

ItEWARB   OP   IMITATIONS. 
and  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every  package. 

Rtolinaonci,  Vet. 


HENDRYX 


PREMIERE  QTJALITE  CIGA^RETTE. 

A  SUPERB  ARTICLE.  The  standard  of  purily  and  excellence.  The  fault- 
less union  of  two  matchless  tobaccos  prevents  that  dryness  of  the  throat 
usually  produced  by  smoking  other  brands.  Do  not  allow  prejudice  to  prevent 
you  from  giving  this  iacomparable  Cigarette  a  trial.  It  is  simply  perfection,  a 
luxury  and  not  a  low-priced  article. 

Vanity  Fair  aad  various  Smoking  Mixtures  are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

40  Pint  Priie  Hedalr  WM.  a  KIMBALL  ft  CO.,  Rocheater,  N   Y. 
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AMERICAN  ANGLER  ADVERTISER. 

A  Valuable  Book  for  Anglers. 

Mr.  William  0.  Huris,  editor  of  The  Ahbbioan  Anoi.bb,  baa  beenleugaged  for  the  pMt 
Dine  yetcn  in  the  oolleotion  of  material  for  an  extended  nork  on  the  Uahes  of  North  Amerio* 
theii  habite,  habitat  and  methods  of  luring  them.     It  ia  titled 

"THE  FISHES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA." 

Ur.  Hams  in  hia  prospeotas  announces: 

ThsdealgD  !■  to  furnldis  tail  book  FaTtheitodentuidaklDdBrgJUteD  atud;  for  the  uiglar.  To  Md  In  thla  ob- 
ject the  flili  win  be  IbowD  In  na  uprlgbl  pfMlthm,  ttut  a(  ths  act  of  awlmmlna,  uid  eitrems  ciire  hu  been  btku  not  oBij 
Is  glie  (be  oolonUOD  m  in  life,  liutilui  wltb  dUtinotnsH  tbe  speclBc  muklnga,  Inoludlagtbe  sunt  number  of  apliw*  at 
nyi  la  the  On  oonelTDcUoD.  Eub  dih  to  be  pressuted  bH  been,  or  wlU  be,  might  on  mj  onn  rod,  »ith  tbs  artist.  n«d; 
for  froA,  wittxin  a  abort  dljtuice  from  die  pool,  or  with  hlHeaoel  in  theatera  aheetaof  the  boat.  Id  many  atudloa  of  Isdl- 
Tldual  flab  the  artlat  baa  caught  the  oolotaUon  from  at  l«Ml  len.  and  often  twen^-ATS.  apectmena  laid  befon  hlq  la  thay 
oame  abngiUng  from  the  water.  Doder  no  olhar  conditionB  oan  be  prommd  an  aoouiate  liBaaoript  of  the  eTMuaoaet 
tint*  whIcb.lD  many  Oata.  fade  orallarln  lone  at  the  moment  the;  ara  takanCromtba  water. 

This  book  will  be  isaued  on  heavy  plate  paper  in  monthlj  porta  (size  ol  paper,  12x17 
inches),  each  number  containing  two  portraits  of  flahes,  colored  as  in  life,  And  printed  on 
heavy  card  board.  The  portraits  will  average  one  foot  in  length.  The  work  will  consist  of 
at  least  forty  parts,  containing  portraits  oi  eighty  or  more  fishes  that  are  caught  on  hook  and 
line  in  the  freah  and  salt  wat«rs  of  the  United  States  and  British  posBessione. 

The  expense  of  this  publication  will  be  very  large,  the  plates  alonejaggregating  826,000, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  anglers  of  America  will  earnestly  aid  in  the  iasue^of  a  repreeentatiTe 
work  of  this  character. 

The  terms  will  be  SI. 50  per  number,  and  the  first  two  parts  are  now  ready. 

We  append  a  few  extracts  from  notices  of  the  preaa  and  letters  from  individuab.  Hnn- 
dreda  of  commendatory  reviews  have  been  reoeiTed  at  this  early  stage  of  publication: 

I  oonaldartha  merit  of  the  work  aalDolent  to  place  It  at  the  lop  of  American  book!  on^lbla  nbjaot OKmSat/e, 

AOmit,  IT.  r. 

Will  osoup;  the  nme  ralatlra  placs  In  the  oollaotoT'i  Utoar;  aa  Audubon'a  "  Blrda  of  America."  in  tact,  II  lain. 
compaiabla,  and  completelj  fllla  the  place  In  the  oompaidlDm  of  natoral  hiatOTT  wbloh  atood  open  (or  It — Clua.  BaOaai. 

lam  delighted  wllh  the llrat  Inalallmant  of  tddt baok.~-i>r.  Daiida.  JortlaH, Praidml Indiana  Pnivmiaf. 

The  picturea  are  Tarj  bAdaome.  Ttm  maaoalouse  looka  aa  natural  aa  Ufa.— f ,  f,  IVIMaimb,  Oiatrat  JVonwar  II 
L.  S.  <tW.Bt. 

It  IJ  a  work  of  merit  and  will  Berar  be  tmproiad  npon  in  onr  day.— A-,  J.  s.  Btmi,  Satton,  Pa. 

The  work  la  aplandid,  Iha  colore  parfeotlon.    Put  me  down  for  the  whole  «et.~£<ieii  S.  Murgm,  SyraiMti,  S.  T. 

The  publloatloii  oaunot  (all  to  ncoouneod  Itaelf  to  all  who  areinlareated  in  American  flab  and  American  augUng  ~ 

The  flaharman  who  aeaa  any  part  of  thla  anpcrb  work  will  leaolie  to  own  it  all,  araa  tbongh  be  aella  part  of  hla 
ODtfit  to  get  tlis  money.— JVfli  Yurie  Benid, 

mn  meet  wltb  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  admirsa  of  the  beanllaa  In  Eha  watara  and  wUl  be  an  eepeolal  daUght  to 
anglen,  AgrsatdealoteDOOungaDeatwIllbeneeded  for  an  entaiprlaa  on  auoh  a  aplendid  aoala;  It  will  deaerTeJLTand 
[t  will  be  ^etly  iniie  to  get  lb— iVw  York  Avnuv  Po^ 

A  magnUoent  work.    The  platae  ai«  exquisitely  done.— /few  Ytrk  .Itamal  qf  Otmmmt. 

A  handsome  and  Inatructiva  addition  to  pissalorlaJ  and  lohtbyological  lltarature.— JTcui  York  Tima. 

Tbt  work  baa  been  done  with  wonderful  Adetity.    Ur.  Harrla'a  many  yean' eiperienoe  aa  a  writer  on  cub]  acta  lob     ' 
thyologliial  and  bla  lore  for  and  aipertneea  In  anglin«  peculiarly  fit  him  tor  Che  work  he  baa  nndsrtaken.- /<liiJadiikiJkte 
AMli«£ed|Kr. 

A  monnmuital  work.— .Albany  Arttu. 

The  work  win  aland  vlthont  a  peer  In  the  Held  of  angling  Utantuce Bntokl^m  Oititm. 


THE  HARRIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

10  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
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"  AMERICAN  ANGLER  ADVERTISER. 

TAKE   NOTE 

That  THE  AMEBICA14  ANGLER  is  an  Dlnatrated  UoatlU;  Magazine  of  (ixt7-«aght 
pages,  and  is  the  peraonal  organ  of  every  "  honeet  angler  "  in 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ; 

That,  in  fact,  it  ia  the  only  jonmal  devoted  entirelj  to  Fiah,  Fishing  and  Fiah  Gnltoze, 
pnbliahed  ou 

THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT ; 

That  its  pages  are  filled  with  the  beet  work  of  a  eeleoted  oorpa  of  contribnton,  snppl»- 
mented  by  that  of  an  angling  editor  of  the  longest  praotioal  aervioe  of  that  obaraoter  ia 

THE  WORLD; 

That  the  articles  to  be  pnbliehed  daring  1892  will  constitute  in  themselves 

A  VALUABLE  ANGLING   LIBRARY  ; 

That  it  is  tb«  duty,  as  it  should  be  the  pleasure,  of  every  earnest  angler  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to 

HIS  OWN  PAPER; 

That  the  annual  Hubscription  price  is  only  Two  Dollars  ;  tliat  for  oluha  of  tliree  or 
more  new  subscribers  the  pablishers  send  the  magazine,  poatoge  paid,  at  S1.50  e«oii' 
that  vfe  want  help,  and  hope  you  will  give  it,  in  our  efforts  to  maintain,  on  a  self-sup- 
porting baaia,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  art  which  we  have  all  learned  to  love  so  wall, 

Single  Copies,  20  Cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER, 

lo  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Philadelphia  Fishing  Tackle  House, 


XANnPAOIDBEBS  OF 


Fine  Fisliing  TaolsJe. 

Every  good  fisherman  has  his  own  notion  of  how  a  rod  should  be  made.  We  can  help 
voii  out  either  by  making  it  for  jou  or  Bapplyiug  firsl-class  material.  Bod  Monntings  in  sets, 
-uomplete  with  Seamieae  Swelled  End  FermleB,  Solid  Beel  Plate,  Anti-friotion  Gnides,  etc., 
for  Henehall  10  or  lOl-ft.  Bait  or  FI7  Bode. 

German  Silver,  fine  banded  and  milled,  at  93.60  per  set,  free  bj  mail.  Qmtuine  Betha- 
)iara  wood.  We  wonld  note  that  there  are  parties  selling  wood  and  rods  b^  this  name  which 
are  nol  Bethabara. 

i  in.,  I  in.  or  J  io.  |  in.  1  in.  1}  in.  sqnare. 

H  tt.~  S60.  70o.  850.  each. 

6    ft—  760.  Wo.  91.25  $1M  << 

Send  lOii.  in  stamps  for  onr  90-pBge  illnatrated  price  list. 

A.    B.   SHIPLEY  &  SON, 

503  Commerce  Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


On  IDsoiL  l%,ea.dy  for  Bueiziess 
OUR  NEW  STORE,    No.  92  LEONARD  STREET. 


JOHN   S.    HULIN, 

lePloneep  Prliter  aiidllaniilactiim^  Stationer, 

(ESTABLISHED  IBM) 

92  Iioouard  Street,  New  York. 

(FORMERLY  OF  sea  BKOADWAY.) 

UDBdqaarurB  Car  all  ■uppIlM  In  tlia  SUtloTMrj  Lln«.  iDoladlng  TrptwtltBn'  lUtarUlh  Sample  Oaidi,  Siuiipl*  Bd- 
vilapea.  etc.  AU  orHni  eiKutsd  on  our  own  pramUei.  Uscotiutg  requiring  tbe  Ter;  b««t  of  qiuiU^  of  work  lira  lu- 
tltsd  Io  fnvoi-  ui  wltli  Itaslr  orden). 
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TEXT  PAPERS  FOR  ANGLERS. 


The  following  treatises  are  contained  in  the  back  n 
GLRR,  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  lo  cents  each.     Pie 


mbers  of  The  Amkrican  An- 
!e  order  by  date  : 


FISHING    IMPLEMENTS. 


The  BuOer  Knot- 


A  New  Revene  Tied  F[y. 
The  EiMiiig  Fly— A  Study 

«»- 
rhe  Sunfiih  F1  y .    IIIuilrB 

The  W»ler  Glar-      ■" 

Hook.  Toe  lYo" 
Sudiili  for  Rul 

»,  '84. 
Hbiiory  ot  the  Fiih  1 
Preservine  Fish  as  S 
How  10  Preveni  Lin. 


AprilM,  May  s.JuMJ, 'Ss, 
ly  14,  ■»,. 

a.    IllujiraHd.  .  April  j],  "Sj. 
'.  Longth   of  Rods.    ,lllusira 

IJIuHniled.    March  c.  'Si. 
in  Colon.    Illuanwed.    Um 


«  Nel  lor  1 


look.    Oclober  4,  '84. 
ecfmena.    lanuary  aft,  'hj. 
sfrc>in"Kmkii«t.'>    Mari9, 
ipid  Smanu.    Illunraled.    J 


TinCi 


4,  ^86 :  Juiuary  i,  'Si- 
liDpro>edLiihbootFuunii«.    Illui 
Pncticil  Hinls  on  Kiiais  aikd  Ties. 


ii.,i9,  A  OclQberj,'Bj. 

New  Method  of  AimdunB  Ree 
Aoffuet  n,  '65. 

Atlachiiig  Gut  id  Eyed-hook  Flies. 

^Uieof     

How  to  Make  Trout  Fllei. 
1,  B.  15. '8;. 
RoiJoioB,    lllusiraled.    Ocioher 
DrAssion  Tor  Flies.    September  99, 
»n.i.™rK„,„     Hn*  lo  Tie  11  en 


August  3^, 


May  6,  T],  '8z ;  Aueuat  18, 

The  Henihall  Rod— Diin..._ _..  ,  . __ 

A,  Hemhall.    July  ji, '83. 

AmaiauT  Rod  Mailing  lUuHraied.  lujyai, Septembers, 
October  ,3.  17.  November  17.  December  m,  "83 ;  Januan.  ;. 
II,  ifl,  afi.Febniaryi.o,  16,  aj, '84  January,  3,  10. '85. 

Black  Bass  Mbmow  Rods— Their  CoBiiructlon,  eie.    Julyj. 

^SpliiBamboo— IisHialory.  etc.    May  19.  June  a, '83. 

A  New  Mionow  Pail.    Illustrated.    May  11,  %. 

Vamiah  for  Rode.    Mays, '81. 

A  Servii:eable  Fishing  Boa>~Hgw  to  Bmlcl  It  Illustrated. 
April  ai,  '8ji  December  »,  "dj. 

disking  a  Split  Bamboo — Amateur  Work.    April  39,  '83  ; 
August  ji,  September  7,  'So. 
^^  Reel— Its  Place  dd  die  Rod.    March  14,  April  14,  June 


A  Sole  Leather  Bait  Boi.  Illusua 
Walerpn>ol>i«  Fiih  Lines.  Novei 
Light «.  Heavy  Rods.  Augusta! 
Tackle  and  Trips.  Aueusi  la, 'Si 
The  ReeL  Gaff  and  Rod.  June  3, 
Modem  'Tackle  and  How  to  Uie  li 


When  to  Strike. 


April  8,  IS, », 
DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  ANGLING. 
rike.    MaT>oJune.o,Inlyi5,'ea. 
Fly  &DIII  the  Reel.    Febmary  11,  '8;. 


When  to  Fish  Up  Stream. 
How  lo  Camp  ComfortaW; 

"^t  donitiiutes  an  Angl. 

9.  '87. 

TtansporlinE  Live  Miimow 

Dr.  Hvuhkn's  Method  of 
tuber  18,  '84. 

Insects  as  Angling  Lures-    September  a/,  i>ctober4,  11.  >; 

Eiuliih  Methods  of  Bait  Cuiing.  lUustrated,  Oaober  li 
'84 ;  JanuarY  n,  30,  February  6,  ^. 

New  Method  oT  Keeping  Minnows  Aliie.  October  13.  Kc 
vember  6,  '86 :  January  ao,  '87. 

Boating  a  Gtune  Fish.    BySethCreen.    August  14. '86. 

Angling  as  a  Fine  Art.  October  14,  'Bj— As  a  Pastime 
January  9,  '86. 

Minnows  as  Bait.    Illustrated.    April  7,  14, 11, '8}. 

Striking  and  Playing  a  Fish.    De«mber  jo,  '8a. 

Holding  Hard  and  Killini;  Quick.    April  i.  ao.  '8a. 

Why  fish  Don't  Bite.    February  4,  "ia:  August  is,  ui,  '8. 

Baits  Used  in  Salt  Waters.    May  6.  '81. 

Deep  TtoUing  in  Fresh  Water.    December  3.,  '81, 

SALMON  AND  TROUT. 

The  Atlantic  Salmon.  Scientific  and  Popular  Description^ 
"-'-"- J—-- uro.    Illustrated,    March  }i,  %. 

ipee  Lake  Troui— I*  It  the'" Blue-back! 

~Seth~GreenDn~Hov/lo%aichLake  Troi 
How  to  Feed  You     " 


The  Lake  Ti 

The  New  S 
IQuslrated. 


for  Large  Ti 


mg  Trout.    Fehniarr  7,  *8c. 
with  Trout.    JaniiaTy_a4,  -es. 


Spinning 

Hints  for 

Habits  ol  Irout.     ucIoTier4,  '114. 

Fishing  for  Sea  Trout.    Febniaiy  g,  '84. 

A  IVeatise  00  the  Land-locked  Salmon.    May  17,  '84. 

Trout  Fishing  on  Rapid  Streams.    December  m,  'S3. 

The  I'TwitofNortheni  Michigan.    June  9, '8}. 

About  the  Dolly  Vardeo.    January  t,  jo.  '8j. 

Stocking  Streams  wiih  Trout    By  Seih  Green.    Fcbi 

bescription  and  Habits  of  German  Trout,    Februaiy  13 
Seth  Green  on  Stripping  Trout.    August  ao,  8;- 
The  Tnjut  of  the  tipper  Yellowstone.    August  10,  -8;. 
Implemenis  of  the  Trout  Culturist.     By  Seth  Green. 


^  Trout  Stieami  of  Western  North  Carolina.    Janua 
ij. 

SethGraenon  Growth  of  Young  Trout,    May  16, '85, 

The  Bisby  Trout— Scientific  aiiir Popular  Description  ;   Hoi 
hev  are  Caught,  etc.    Illustrated,    Oaob< 

Fly  Fishini  for  Trout.    October  sj,  '83. 

The  LakeTrout— Where,  When  and  Ht 
Uustrated.    June  83,30,  July  7. '83. 

A  Treatiie  on  the  Brook  Trout-Habits, 


Habitat  and  Ct, 
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TrDlliDg  lor  Lake  (Salmon]  IVout.    Mays;, 'Ss. 
TroumflheVosamitt.     May  17, -Si. 

BLACK  AND  FRESH-WATER  BASS. 

Black  Bau.     Much  iS,  ss.  April 


Fly  Fbhing 

the  Vellow  Bus.    lUustrawd,    f 
tlx  White  or  SUver  fiau.    Illuicn 

Do  Black  Bus  MigrauT   Janiury 
Habhiofthe  Black Bb».    March  .„  ... 
Caitinl  ihe  Minnow  for  Black  Bass    Janu 
A  TrealisF  on  the  Strawberry  Baia   (Cro] 


April  30,  '87. 

1;  a,  'Ss.  , 


ike  Uhamplain.     February  a,  ^   16 

u-  BalliiDore.  Md.    Febniaiy  u, 'S^ 
lenderaon  Harbor,  H.  V.    July  11 


=J.  'at- 
tack Bais  Ground? 
BlB<:k  Bhu  Fishing  s 

How  lo'Fiih  for  BtacK  UB>s.     Uclober  i(p.  -no. 

Black  Bain  Fishing  at  Kdly'ililaiid.  Lake  Erie.     April  15, 

Tbe  Ben  Bait  Ibr  Blach  Basi.    lUuitrvied.    December  ij. 

How  to  Ptav  a  Black  Bau.    Juiie  33, 'S?. 

The  Strawberry  Bbh.    Illunraled    February  ij,  '83. 

ATreaiiac  on  tha  Black  Bau-'Habits,  Mo<<e>  of  Capture, 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRESH- WATER  FISH, 

The  Carp  from  na  Ant^ing  Slandpoiut.    November  19,  Hi. 
1^  While  Perch.     lUustruled.     December  30. 'Sr 

^,     _  ITBied].    July7,'83. 
The  Fresh-waur  Drum  or  Gaspetgou.    llluairaw].    Febiu- 

CaHJiing  Shad  with  ihe  Fly.    Aprilij, 'Sa. 

S  SALT-WATER  FISH. 


When  a 


JHowi 


h  Weikfiih. 


TlwCroaher.    Illiutrated.    April  0. '8;. 

Tbe  Eutachon— Candle  Fish,    llluaicaled.    April  3,  'Sj. 

The  Moon-Eye.     Iltuslraled.    March  19,  '87. 

The  Codfiih  and  the  Haddock— How  Taken  on  the  Hook. 
lUustniied.    Julyji.'Bj. 

A  TreatiK  on  the  Hogfish— Sailor's  Choice.  Iltusiraied. 
■September  .,  '8,. 

The  Shad  and  Saappiug  Mackerel.  How,  When  and  Where 
10  Take  Them.     Illuitrmted.     AusuM  11.  '83, 

A  Treatise  on  the  La£iyett«  [Spot)  and  the  Mi-nhaden.  II- 
tuslrated.    July  iB,  '83. 

The  Sea  Bass,  Benjall  and  Tomcod-How,  When  and  Where 
10  Capture  Tlieni,    fllusiraied.  July  .4.  'Bj. 

The  Kmgfith  and  Boniio— A  I^clical  Essay.  lltuHrated. 
June.3"ej- 

A  TreatTse  on  the  Black  Drum  and  Spanish  Mackerel.  11- 
liiwrated.    June  JO. '83. 

AT^extiseontheBluckfishindFlounder.     Illustrated.    July 

J. "83. 

ATreatj. 


^n'se  m  the  Bluel^h  a^d  \ 


Illnstr 


Illu^l 


TbeWesu 


PIKE,  PICKEREL.  ETC. 

:  rated.    April 


The  Sanger  or  Sand  Pike, 

'■^"  ^"'""""ii.     Illustralod.     .>ian:ii  ^,   07- 

-n  Brook  Pickerel.  Illustrated.  March  J 
KnIoPike,  llhistrated.  January  3. 'S;. 
on  the  Pike-Perch  or  Wall-eyed  Pike— I 
Hauial  and  Mode  ofCanture.  Illustrated.  Seoiembc 
!i.  jg,  Octjber6.  '83. 
What  is  a  Pike*— Wl 


Dated.    Mairch  3, 


m  the  Pike-Habitat.  Tackle  Used,  etc    : 


MASCALONGE 


A  Treatise  on  the  MaKgkinge- Where,  When  and  t 
Catch  Them.    Illustrated.   Jammry  6, 13,  so,  rt,  "83. 

How  to  Fish  for  the  Maicalonge  orEogle  Waters 
July  17,  Ad(uiu  14,  31,  "86. 

Maicalonge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  Sy 
Illustratad.    June  19, '86, 

The  Propagation  of  the  MascaLsnge,  February  j.  Ma 
■87, 

GRAYLING 

Fly  Fishingfor  Grayling- lb  History,  etc.  October  5 
February  s.'S;. 

Fishmg  tor  the  Grayling  of  Michigan,  Illuslrated.  N 
her  19,  Decembcir  6,  so.  '84  -.  March  7,  ai,  'B5. 

STRIPED  BASS. 

Striped  Bass  Flshingln  Maryland  Waters,  May  11,  'I 
Tbe  Striped  Bass  (Rockfiihl— DescriptiDD,  Modes  o 
turcetc    lUnsosBd.    Maya6.June  i, '83. 

FLORIDA  FISHING— TARPON,  PTC, 


iaWuk^sh,  'NDTeniberi7,'g3. 


TbeCa*...    ,, 

Tlie  Mangrove  Snapper-    December  1,  '03, 
Tlte  Ladyfiib— Sdnack— Bonafiih.    Decambi 
The  Serf^ani  Fish-J^rab-Eaier.    December  8 
The  Tarpon— Tarpam,    December  8,  '83, 
Tbe  Black  Drum,    December  8,  'S3, 
The  Salt-water  Catlish— Hk  Conger  Eel  and 
Mmher.5,.'a3, 


Pen  Pictures  of  Florida  Fisbii^,    Fetxiiary 


ANGLING  RESORTS, 


TbeDeadRi>erRKionorMa>iK,    July  ■>, '84, 

Hour  to  Beach  the  Nenigon,     August  9,  -84  ;  January  31,  '8;. 

Fiehing  in  MoDsehead  Lake,    September  ao,  a?,  "St. 


Descnpiion  and  Chart  of  die  Fishing  « 
plain,    January  13,  35,  February  i», '87, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

By-laws  of  a  Fresh-water  Club.    August  18, 

Description  and  Review  of  the  American  A 

Tournament.    October  at,  >3.  '81 :  Oclober  ao, 

her  18,  ej,  Navember  1,  -84  ;  October  t4. 31,  '8; 

ThelnnerNaturelSenseslolFish.  Mayi6, 
Best  Plants  for  Carp  Pondi.  September  is. ' 
Alaskan  Fi»he.      -  ■        -  ^' 


37,  'Sj :  Octo- 
:  May  98,  Juua 


«onhwe 


Rocky  Mountain  1 
tainboir  Trout-Dci 

The  Caie'Qualiiie 


t,  Mont> 


1  Grayling,  Whitefish  and 
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GKDOD-2-H3.AJ?,'S 

India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co. 

603  and  505  Broadway  and  205  Broadway, 
ooxvsm  rnt-TOM  as., 

MEW  TOBK  ciry. 

Rubber  Outfits,  Complete 

for  Hunting  and 

Flehlnff. 

TR0UTIN6    PANTS    AND    LEfiSINBS. 
A  SPEOULTX. 

AM  Guaranteed  Thoroua:hly 
Waterproof. 

BITBBEB   GOODS    OF   EVEBT   DESCKIFTION. 

SEND  FOB  ILLDSTBATBD  O&TALOOUE. 

CHARLES  PLATH  &  SON, 


iTo.  130  Ceuo-al  St,  lT«T«r  TToxte  City. 

NEW  OATAI/Mltn!  (pTDfiiHlj  IHiutnted)  of  >]    _ 
flUkworm  Gat.  Fllea.  ArUacl&l  BsJte  uid  evflrr  raqnloltfi  fo 
<Pl«MBa-*--' '* .__^_. 


NOTE.—' 
■aor*  we  vUl  nuhU  oar  hhw  \A»iUKua  grsuB- 

Fm  Tbodt  um  a^iTusa  Fun. 

Beffulai  Oi«da --... ..--.---.,,----  .30p«r  doL 

Bat  "     M       " 

Bit™  High  Gmde 16 

Tnm«lirtlig 100       ■■ 

Ookli  indSldgH l.M> 

FlDB  Silnion  FllM  to  Ordsr. 
Smlmotxd  Oct  Iaahsv  AifD  OAvrma  Ijsb- 

Tbree  fMiL      Oi  leat 

SUHle<li>i,B«iiUrTKnit I  .SO    tl.Wpn'doE. 

BsrtTnint 1.00     aJM       " 

BegnUr  Black  Bhu 1.7S      S.60 


kta»  High  Onida  BUUIe  On 
"        Dmible  Oi 

P    (IGnda  Btu^e  Ont 

DorfhleOnt.... 

%«U1  Ondi  Un^  Out.  .. 


Fm  Bi.u;k  Bui  aat  Lus  Fuu, 
B«gii]»r  Ckattnc | 

BggtOiatlng  "  '..!!.!.*."!.'.'  1 

Regolu  TVoiiirg,  Donble  Gut 

Fln«I«k«ni« ii.iio,  ViJw,  1 

BII.ZW()II1I  QoT  (100  aiBAMM  m  Hiv 


BegnlM  Stlmmi 

Hkuoomu.  Bfut  Bxhboo  a 
amiuui  eilTU  B«M  Haod-mads  Fly 


Aliat:rlHio(EWtWMi 
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AMONG  THE  MICHIGAN  GRAYLING. 


By  WiLUAM 

GUnther  states  that  five  species  of  gra.yling 
inhabit  the  streams  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  North  America,  one  of  which  is  the 
Thymallus  signifer,  or  the  grayling  with 
which  we  have  to  do,  the  Pcistoit  bleu  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs.  Prof.  Milner  claimed 
three  distinct  species,  viz:  T.  sigm/er,  of 
British  America  and  Alaska,  mainly  distin- 
guished by  the  males  having  a  higher  dorsal  fin 
than  those  of  the  other  species;  the  T.  tricolor 
or  Michigan  grayling,  with  a  larger  head  and 
smaller  scales,  and  the  T.  montanus  or  Mon- 
tana grayling,  living  in  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri  River,  with  a  deeper  body,  and  scales 
equal  in  siiC  to  that  of  the  Michigan  fish.  It 
has,  however,  been  decided  by  an  eminent  ich- 
thyolc^ical  authority  (Dr.  David  S.  Jordan) 
that  the  above  so-called  species  are  varieties 
only  of  the  Thymallus  signiftr,  the  habitat  of 
which  ranges  from  Northern  Michigan  to 
Montana,  northward  to  Alaska  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  0(  the  foreign  species  but  little  is 
known,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thymalltts 
vulgaris  found  in  the  waters  of  England  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe;  on  the  latter,  Manly 
tells  tis,  it  is  widely  distributed  from  Lapland, 
where  it  is  most  abundant,  to  the  "  great  toe  " 
of  luly. 

Wherever  found  the  grayling  lives  under  the 
same  physical  conditions  as  he  does  in  Amer- 
ica, with  this  exception:  that  in  Michigan  this 
fish  must  be  sovereign  in  his  waters  or  else  he 
will  decrease  in  numbers  and  finally  die  out. 
This  has  beeti  disputed,  but  facts  bear  out  the 
above  conclusion.  Mr.  E.  D.  Fitzhugh,  of  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  the  pioneer  of  American  grayling 


anglers,  under  date  ol  September,  1884,  wrote 
to  Prof.  Baird  that  the  Au  Sable  River  was 
being  denuded  of  its  grayling  and  had  become 
a  fine  trout  stream."  The  same  resuh  obtains 
with  many  other  fish.  Whenever  the  lower 
portion  of  a  trout  water  ol  repute  becomes  a 
haunt  of  the  chub,  the  trout  gradually  disap- 
pear, for  the  chub,  although  a  less  voracious 
fish  than  the  trout,  is  a  great  spawn  eater. 
Trout  are  equally  fond  of  the  spawn  of  other 
fish,  and  as  such  become  the  pest  of  many  o( 
the  best  salmon  streams  of  Great  Britain,  and 
when  ialvelitius  gets  a  firm  hold  in  the  waters 
of  the  meeker  grayling  he  destroys  not  only  the 
eggs,  but  the  parent  fish.  The  grayling  is  not 
a  fish  eater.  The  same  parallel  is  self-evident 
in  the  case  of  the  black  baas,  although  not  a 
confirmed  spawn  eater— wherever  he  gets  a 
footing,  chub,  pickerel,  trout,  ei  al.  must  go; 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  the  period  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  waters 
containing  these  fish.  The  evolutionists'  creed 
of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  should,  when 
applied  to  the  above  fish,  be  paraphrased  into 
the  survival  of  the  mightiest.  On  the  Manistee 
I  saw  DO  fish  but  the  grayling,  and  was  in- 
formed that  there  were  none  other  in  the  river. 
The  grayling  law  of  Michigan  is  strict;  the 
fish  are  not  allowed  to  be  shipped  out  of  the 
State  nor  to  be  exposed  for  sale  on  the  market 
stalls;  the  close  season  is  protective  and  just. 
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and  is  generally  observed,  h  will  not  pay  a 
netter  to  pot  a  fish  that  he  cannot  sell.  But 
with  it  all  I  thought  more  than  once,  when  on 
the  Manistee,  that  the  Michigan  law  should  go 
still  further,  if  this  lovely  game  lish  is  to  be 
preserved  for  all  lime.  It  should  be  made  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  the 
State  Co  restrict  the  planting  of  tish-cating  tish 
in  any  waters  confluent  or  flowing  from  the 
grayling  streams.  If  this  istiotdone  tAjima/Zus 
is  doomed  even  in  this  generation. 

The  gray- 
ling of  the 
Michigan 
streams  is  be- 


again.     An  angler  whose  love  of  c 
with  Nature  is  ihe  spirit  of  his 
the  pursuit  of  his  art,  hnds  in  the  gentle  quarry 
of  these  screams  a  tish  ,in  accord  with  the  prim- 
itive loveliness  of  its  habitat     The  coloration 
of  its  body,  tinted  with  purple  and  over-tone4 
with  a  gray  and  silver  mantle  whercfrom  a 
delicate  violet  seems  to  glow,  is  but  a  reflex  of 
the  clouds,  down  stream,  at  Che  close  of  the 
day.    The  depth  of  the  hush  of  the  woods, 
which  is  almost  tangible  to  your  touch,  is  not 
unthreaded  by 
the    gentle 
swirl  of  the  rise 
of  Ihe  tish  or 


ofthe  trout  and 
the  gradual 
settlement     of 


for 


St 


lands.  One 
factor,  how- 
delayed  this 
arose  from  the 


racts  lying 
along,  and  ad- 
jacent to,  the 


M  a 


Thif 


good  effect  was,  however,  only  temporary,  as 
the  interests  of  the  railroad  and  the  public  de- 
mand for  the  opening  up  of  these  new  lands 
was  so  urgent  that  ere  many  years  the  wilder- 
ness will  become  dotted  with  corn  cribs  and 
hayricks,  the  banks  of  the  streams  denuded  of 
their  forest  growth,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  the 
purity  of  the  waters  polluted. 

Such  a  result,  to  an  angler  who  has  camped 
on  a  grayling  stream  and  cast  a  fly  over  its 
waters,  will  be  somewhat  like  the  breaking  up, 
by  death,  of  a  home  tie.  Sad,  doubly  so,  be- 
cause no  power  on  earch  can  link  ihe  chain 


"pluck  "of  the 

fly.  There  is 
no  coarse  grat- 
ulation  or 
pride  as  yow 
free  its  tender 
mouth  from 
the  steel,  and 
the     angler-s 

bent  upon  you 

■'  lingering 
death      by 

neck,  makes 
you  feel  a^  one 

ineahangman 
iKKiin^..  should    feel 

who  is  charged 
with  "  doing  unlo  death  "  an  innocent. 

The  history  of  the  grayling,  as  recorded 
abroad  and  in  America,  is  full  of  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  Che  angle.  In  the  earliest  mention  of 
this  fish  it  bears  the  name  of  umber. 

"Effugius  oculis  celeri  umbra  naialu," 
writes  Ausonius,  which  may  be  anglicized  as 
follows: 

Flj»  like  a  shadow  o'er  lh<  gnier'-.  «ye. 

The  Thymallus  of  .^lian  was  doubtless  the 
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Father  Sanctus  called  him  the  umber,  "thi 
H^ueen  of  delight." 

Dame   Bcrners,   in    1496, 

"  The  grayllynge,  by  a 
mother  name  callyd  ombre, 
is  a  delycyous  fyfthe  lo 
jnannys  mouthe." 

Hoppotito  Salivani,  an 
Italian  physician  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  says  that  it 
is  also  called  the  shadow 
lish,  "from  his  switt  swim- 
ming or  gliding  out  of  sight, 
more  like  a  shadow  or  a. 
ghost  than  a  fish." 

Old  Walton,  in  1653,  uses, 
the  name  grayling  and  um- 
ber indiscriminately,  anil 
speaks  of  this  fish  in  the 
most  loving  terms,  telling  us 
that  Aldrovanus  says  of  it;    ^ 

"  It  was  made  by  Mother  " 
Nature  of  such  exact  shape  * 
and  pleasant  colors  pur-  | 
posely  to  invite  us  to  a  joy  "^ 
-and  contentedness  in  feast-  " 
ing  with  her."  Again,  from  ^ 
his  favorite  authority,  Ges-  ? 
ner,    that    "the   fat    of    the 


r  bein 


vith  a  lit- 


tle honey,  a  day  or  two  in 
the  sun,  in  a  little  glass,  is 
very  excellent  against  red- 
ness, or  swarihiness,  or  any- 
thing   that    breeds    in    the 

Walton  also  tells  us  that 
St.  .'\mbrose,  "the  glorious 
Bishop  ot  Milan,  who  lived 
when  the  church  kept  fasting 
days,  calls  him  the  flower 
fish  or  flower  of  fishes;  and 
that  he  was  so  far  in  love 
with  him  that  he  would  not 
let  him  pass  without  the 
honor  of  a  long  rfiscourse." 
All  modern  English  writ- 
ers on  angling  generally 
^couple  the  name  of  umber  with  -rayling,  and 


the  question  of  its  introduction,  by  the  old 
monks,  into  England  or  its 
nativity  there,  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  all  works  on  an- 
gUng  coming  from  the  En- 
glish press.  We  bclieTC 
thai  they  have  finally  deter- 
mined that  it  is  an  indige- 
nous fish,  with  a  restricted 
habitat.  It  certainly  has 
been  known,  angled  for  and 
eaten  in  their  country  lorthc 
last  five  centuries. 

To  the  anglers  and  ichthy- 
ologists ol  the  United  States 
it  is  comparatively  a  new 
fish;  to  ihe  latter  ji  only  be- 
came known  as  a  native  fish 
in  Ihe  year  i860;  it  was  then 
observed  by  Surgeon  J.  F. 
Head,  I!.  S.  A.,  as  inhabiting 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri River;  it  was,  however, 
discovered  and  described 
during  the  first  voyage  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  to  the 
Arctic  regions  in  iSig-'aa. 
Later  on  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope. 
in  1864,  examined  specimens 
of  the  Michigan  fish  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Thymal- 
lus  tricolor. 

To  Mr.  J.  v.  LeMoyncof 
Chicago,  III.,  Ihe  anglers  of 
America  are  indebted  for 
Ihe  addition  of  the  grayling 
to  the  list  of  American  game 
fishes.  He  was  attracted  by 
the  description  of  the  fish 
published  by  Prof.  E.  D. 
Cope  in  1867,  and  the  follow- 
ing  year  organized  a  party 
and  visited  the  river  Jordan, 
where  he  had  great  spori 
with  the  grayling.  During 
the  next  season  Mr.  D.  H. 
Fitzhugh,  of  Bay  City,  Mich., 
visited  the  Ao  Sable,  and 
Irom  that  date  has  been  a 
most  indefatigable  angler  tor,  and  enthusiastic 
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over,  the  qualities  of  this  fish,  of  which  that 
veteran  angler,  Francis  Francis,  of  the  London 
Mtld,  writes: 

"  If  the  trout  be  the  gentlemaji  of  the  streams. 
the  grayling  is  certainly  the  lady. ' 

So  much  for  the  history  ofthe  grayling;  now, 
a  few  words  as  to  the  water  it  loves  to  live  in, 
its  habitat  in  the  streams  of  Michigan. 

In  the  southern  peninsula  oi  Michigan,  lying 
south  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  the  streams 
flowing  into  Lake  Michigan,    including    the 
M  anistee, 
upon     the 
banksorwhich 
we      camped, 
have  a  bed  of 
hard      yellow 


and 

atche 


of 


growth,  here 
and  there, 
where  an- 
chored    wood 

drill  hasgath- 

In'g'.oTl  in 
spots  shel- 
tered from  the 
force  of  the 
down- pouring 
waters.  The 
current  of 
these  streams 
is     swift,     at 

times  certainly  a  Maww 

Sowing    at    a 

speed  of  six  miles  an  hour,  making  sharp  bends 
and  scooping  out  deep  holes,  where  the  gray- 
ling love  to  lie.  The  temperature  ofthe  water  is 
that  of  a  rock-gushing  spring.  In  lact,  all  along 
the  Manistee  (the  grayling  stream  with  which 
I  am  peraonally  familiar)  springs  are  bursting 
out  from  the  sandy  bed,  furnishing  the  only 
physical  condition  under  which  this  gentle  fish 
can  live,  viz.:  in  spring-fed  waters  of  a  unilorm 
temperature  of  forty-five  to  fifty  degrees  during 
the  summer  months. 

There  is  a  striking  peculiarity— I  had  almost 
written  idiosyncracy— about  the  fiastidiousness 


of  the  grayling  in  its  choice  of  habitat,  whick  is 
as  strongly  defined  in  the  foreign  fish  as  it  is 
with  ours.  In  England  it  will  live  and  thrive 
in  waters  of  certain  coimties  possessing  the 
characteristics  named  above,  and,  though  it 
has  free  access  to  other  streams  similar  in 
every  respect,  including  temperature,  it  is 
never  found  in  them.  I  think  it  is  Manly  who 
marks  this  peculiarily  and  illustrates  it  as  tol- 

"  A  friend  and  myselfwere  enjoying  a  week's 
fly  fishing  on 
the  waters  of 
the  Pembroke 
properly 
round  Wilton. 
and  in  the  river 
which  ran 
north  of  the 
town  (Ihe  Wy- 
lie,  it  I  remem- 
ber rightly)  we 
took  maoy 
grayling,whi]e 
in  the  river 
which  ran 
south  (the 
N  adder)  we 
took  nothing 
but  trout;  but 
in  the  water 
below  the 
junction  ofthe 
two  rivers  out- 
side Ihe  park 
■■  Pool.  in    the    direc- 

tion of  Salis- 
bury, we  took  both  trout  and  grayling.  We 
noticed  the  fact,  and,  on  inquiry,  learned  Chat 
not  a  single  grayling  was  ever  found  in  the 
Nadder.  though  they  were  fairly  plentiful  im- 
mediately after  its  junction  with  the  Wylie." 

I  have  never  noted  any  reason  assigned  for 
this  peculiarity  except  that  of  the  temperature 
of  the  water.  May  it  not  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  grayling,  not  being  a  fish  eater  or  very 
seldom  so.  chooses  the  stream  wherein  it  finds 
the  insect  food  upon  which  it  feeds  most  plen- 
tiful f  It  were  well  for  future  grayling  fishers 
to  observe  closely  the  feeding  habits  of  these 
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fiih,  and  make  a  record  of  the  food  found  in 
their  stomachs  as  well  as  that  of  the  insect  life 
in  and  on  the  streams.  My  own  stay  on  the 
Manistee  was  too  brief  to  allow  me  to  gather 
facts,  and  the  above  is  merely  a  suggestion. 

Let  me  here  state  that  the  peculiar  thyme- 
like aroma  that  is  said  b;  all  writers  to  ema- 
nate trom  a  grayling  was  not  observed  by  me. 
This  fish  has 
{to  me.  at 
least)  no  de- 
cided odor 
different 
from  the  or- 
dinary scent 
of  freshly- 
caught  fish 
from  spring- 
fed  waters, 
and,  in  com- 
parison with 
the   delicate 

fragrance  of 
a  recently 
creeled 
smalt -mouth 
black  bass, 
is  of  the  lish, 
fishy.  Iknow 
il  is  almost 
sacrilege  to 
deny  this 
beautiful  fish 
the  poetic 
quality  of 
smelling 
sweetly,  tor 
all  Pagan 
and  Chris- 
tian writers  on  fish  for  nearly  three  thousand 
-  years  have  awarded  it  a  delicate,  thyme-like 
smell,  but — It  hasn't  got  it. 

Then,  again — its  flavor.  Let  us  look  into  the 
conflicting  testimonyregarding  the  grayling  as 
a  table  fish. 

St.  Ambrose,  the  old  monk,  considered  him 
"  prime  eating  for  miserable  sinners." 

Father  Sanctus,  as  above  quoted,  calls  him 
"  the  queen  of  delight "  when  eaten. 


In  Switzerland,  during  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
he  was  accounted  the  choicest  of  fish,  so  said 
Walton,  and  Gesner  was  his  authority. 

Cotton  wrote:  "  He  is  very  good  meat  at  all 
times,"  and  "  little  inferior  to  the  trout." 

Bear  in  mind  that  grayling  do  not  change 

the  quality  of  their  flesh  in  different  rivers,  so 

there  cannot  be  much  difference  in  their  Havor, 

and    then 

read  on: 

Manly 
says:  "  He 
is  not  to  be 
compared  t« 
any    fairly 

though  I 
willingly  ac- 
quit him  ef 
that  muddi- 
ness  whick 
so  distaste- 
fully attach- 
e  s  more 
or  less   t« 

{English 
fresh  .  water 
fishes," 
J.Harrini;- 

British  au- 
thor, says  he 
is  about 
equal  in  fla- 
vor to  the 
carp— an 
opinion  de- 
cidedly in- 
definite. 

Francis  Francis  contents  himsett  with:  "A 
September  fish  is  better  than  an  August  fish. 
October  better  than  September,  and  November 
best  at  all."     Rather  non-committal. 

Returning  Irom  across  the  big  water  we  have 
Uncle  Thad.  Norris,  who,  although  he  fished 
lor  weeks  on  both  the  Au  Sable  and  Manistee, 
abstains  Irom  comment  on  the  edible  qualitiuaf 
the  grayling,  but  quotes  a  lumberman  who  saitl 
"  it  was  a  beautiful  fish  an:t  of  delicious  flaror." 


A  BoAKDUAN  River  Pool. 
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Charles  Haltock  says  that  "  it  is  excellent  In 
flfivor,"  and  this  cidses  the  list  of  angling  au- 
thors, within  our  reach,  who  have  written  as 
to  the  flavor  of  the  grayling. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  flesh  of  a  grayling 
in  good  condition  is  ntarly  as  firm  and  flaky  as 
that  of  the  trout,  but  has  no  special  flavor  to 
commend  it  to  the  palate— it  is  not  a  delicious 
morsel— a  lair  pan  (ish  and  nothing  more. 

Our  outfit  for  the  grayling  trip  consisted  of 
two  split  bamboo  rods,  one  of  six  ounces  and 
one  of  three  and  five-eighths  ounces,  the  latter 
certainly    the 
lightest  rod  ever 
used  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Manis- 

quite  nine  feet 
long,  but  it  killed 

grayling,  ranging 
from   one -quarter 

pounds  in  weight, 
comfortably  and 
efhciently.  As 
the  years  grow  on 
him  an  angler  is 
inclined  to  the  use 
•f  light  rods,  de- 
spite the  dictum 
ofrodmakersthat 
balance  is  the 
great  desidera- 
tum in  a  rod,  and 

that  one  of  nine  Boahduan  Rihtr— g 

ounces,  well  bal- 
anced, will  feel  as  light  as  one  of  four  ounces 
equally  well  balanced.  Certainly  our  three 
and  five-eighths  ounce  rod  did  good  work  with 
less  fatigue  than  any  rod  we  ever  handled.  In 
addition  to  the  rods  we  had  a  couple  of  thirty- 
yard  enamelled  water-proofed  G  lines,  two 
light  click  reels,  a  book  of  assorted  flies  tied  on 
No.  lo  and  iz  Sproat  hooks,  a  folding  landing 
net  and  the  usual  supply  of  clothing  for  camp- 
ing and  fishing.  We  have  a  holy  horror  of 
"old  maidism"  in  the  get-up  of  a  fishing  out- 
fit. A  man  who  can  argue  for  weeks  over  the 
angle  of  draft  in  a  hook,  or  the  composition  of 


a  metal  best  for  a  reel,  or  the  shade  of  color 
imperatively  necessary  in  the  wing-tip  of  an 
artificial  fly,  a  hair  splitter  in  the  theor)-  of  the 
construction  of  tackle,  or  a  potierer  in  the 
practice  of  it,  is  apt  to  lose  (if  he  ever  had  it) 
that  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  his  .irt  which 
alone  ensures  expertness  after  years  of  experi- 
ence. We  do  not  class  with  the  above  theorist 
the  earnest  amateur,  who,  with  a  natural  skill 
in  the  use  ot  tools,  works  at  the  bench  to  con- 
struct a  rod  of  material  and  dimensions  sug- 
gested by  stream  eK|)erience,  or  a  fly  with  a 
combination  ol 
colors    in    imila- 

at  which  the  trout 

mem  here  d     pool. 

all  indebted  ^  more 
specially  the  pre 


fessio 


ickle 


lakers)    for    the 


dun 


the 


decade  in  the 
skill  of  construc- 
tion and  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the 
implements  used 
in  angling. 

I'rofs.  Jordan 
and  Gilberi,  iit 
their  "  Synopsis 
of  North  Ameri- 

AVLisc  Asn  Tboift.  can  Fishes,"  give 

the    following 

technical  description  of  the  grayling: 

7:(^>u//Hi^'7fr.Richnrdwi>,  American  gmylhif-ltody 


ml;  hear 


'ath<^rllun>lion,»ilKonic 


ScaluiDtxlerau.eanlvdeuchHl.  Lateral  line  nearirHriiiehi. 
A  4ma11  txire  fpace  behind  Ltthmui.  Doria]  fin  long  and  hiali. 
■14  iengtli  nther  srealer  rhan  the  depth  of  body,  id  heiEhi 
varyins,  creaiQai  in  lite  matei^  ad[po»  tin  Tmlher  »■»]]:  anMl 
lin  >niait.    (Hll.raken  slender,  iliori,  abcxtt  eltvcn  below  the 

younf  slJvery^  wdes  of  heail  with  tnighi  btuiih  and  Ifrantt  n- 
flcciiDns  sides  ofbody  with  nnall,  bladt,  irregular  spoi^.  niofV 
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-OK -colored  one,  Ihen  a  blac 

e,   Ihcn  rcw-colDrcd,  bk 

iclciih  and  nj«.QOlored,  Ihe 

Bkygrwnnpois;  thenar 

ow  of  minute  row-colored  ap 

Ml  »  broad,  dusky  area, 

the  middle  part  of  the  fin  tip 

To  the  de- 
scription oi 
ihe  colora- 
lion  of  the 
jrayling  by 
Profs.  Jor- 
dan and  Gil- 
bert we  can 
add  but  lit- 
tle, yet  only 
a  faint  idea 
of  the  beau- 
tiful purplish 

body,  or  the 

splendor  ^  of 
the      dorsal 


fin. 


be 


formed  from 
reading  the 
above,  for 
the  blending 
violet  tints, 
that  seem  to 

undulate    in  ^^^ 

delicate 
waves  of  purple  as  you  lift  the  lish  from  the 
water,  has  never  yet  been  limned  by  artist 
brush  or  described  in  prose  or  verse.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  not  able  to  transfix  upon  these 
pages  the  beauty  of  the  grayling,  except  in  the 
cold  ouUines  afa  black  and  white  portraiture, 
we  certainly  can  tell  our  readers  how  we 
caught  a  goodly  mess  of  them  in  our  three 
days'  outing  on  the  Manistee. 

This  fish  is  seldom  found  on  shallow  rifts  or 
in  the  swift  flow  of  the  current  at  the  head  of 
pools,  but  rather  in  the  lower  reaches  of  long 
and  relatively  deep  waters.     When  seen  in  the 
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former  he  is  certainly  as  timid  as  the  trout, 
darting  from  shadows  down  stream  like  a  rain- 
bow flashing  beneath  the    surlace.      In    the 
deeper  waters,  more  particularly  those  running 
through  meadows  (we  refer  particularly  to  the 
fish  of  the  Manistee),  they  may  he  seen  rising 
and  surface  feeding.    They  seem  to  delight, 
like  the  trout,  in  shifting  shadows,  for  we  have 
seen  them,  time  and  again,  stop  rising  when 
the  lull  glare  of  the  sun  was  on  the  water,  and 
then    pop- 
ping out  ev- 
erywhere so 


cioud.  with 
changing 
patches  of 
shadow, 
darkened 


they  rose  in 
sunny  as 
well  as  dark 

ingoutofthe 


among  them 
we  failed  to 
see  a  fish 
throw  his  full  length  upward,  except  when 
hooked.  It  was  only  when  the  drifting  clouds 
threw  their  shadows  over  the  pools  that  we 
were  successful  in  killing  the  grayling,  and, 
under  this  condition,  midday  seemed  as  propi- 
tious as  the  twilight  hours  or  even  when  night 

Fishing  for  grayling  is  similar  in  meth- 
ods to  that  for  trout.  The  flies  that  will  kill 
one  will  kill  the  other.  On  so.i  e  grayling 
streams,  however,  particularly  the  Manistee, 
the  fish  show  a  decided  preference  for  certain 
flies,   especially  those  having  silver  tinsel*  in 
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their  composition.  We  found  the  '■  beaverkill " 
the  most  alluring  fly,  but  those  of  our  compan- 
ions who  did  not  use  it  caught  equally  as 
many  fish  as  we  did.  Of  course  with  our  ex- 
perience we  will  swear  by  the  Beaverkill, 
which  fact  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  tenacious 
vanity  (and  weakness)  with  which  not  a  few 
anglers  serve  up  their  stubborn  preferences  for 
some  particular  Hy,  the  only  fiy  that  111*11  kill. 

Our  advice  to  those  who  visit  grayling 
waters  is  to  take  with  them  plenty  of  flies  with 
white  in  their  make-up.  The  coachman  is  al- 
ways a  sure  fly;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  answer  as 
well  in  midday  or  bright  days  as  on  dark  days 
or  in  the  gloaming.  All  the  flies  that  kill  trout 
on  our  Eastern  mounrain  brooks  answer  well 
for  the  grayling.  The  "red  tag,"  an  English 
make  of  fly— red  hackle  with  a  scrap  of  crim- 
son floss  for  a  tail— kilts  well. 

As  to  rod,  leader  and  line,  use  as  light  as 
experience  in  handling  such  gear  will  permit. 

This  fish  is  not  a  tough  fighter,  does  not 
bear  upon  tackle  nor  strain  it  with  wild  and 
sudden  swirls,  and  darts  like  the  trout.  We 
would  recommend  a  six-ounce  rod,  fine  trout 
leader,  gossamer  if  you  please,  and  a  line  as 
tine  as  you  can  lay  out  well  in  casting,  and  a 
hook  of  Eastern  trout  flies  (we  don't  object  to 
quantity,  but  be  sure  and  have  some  good  ones 
among  them,  such  as  we  have  indicated 
above).  Provide  yoursell  with  wading  gear,  as 
many  portions  of  the  grayling  streams  can  be 
waded,  and  it  will  be  a  great  reliei  to  step 
from  the  boat,  now  and  then,  and  cast  Irom 
the  banks  orshallow  places  of  the  stream.  We 
would  rather  catch  three  fish  with  our  leet  in 
the  water  than  thirty  with  a  boat  floor  beneath 
ihem.  We  cannot  learn  to  love  fly  fishing 
from  a  boat.    We  simply  endure  it. 

As  your  boatman  checks  ihe  rapid  drift  ol 
the  boat  down  stream,  you  will  observe,  here 
and  there,  a  deep  hole  hollowed  out  alongside 
and  from  under  the  bank,  the  bottom  of  which 
— showing  irregular  patches  ofglistening  sand, 
alternating  with  dark  spots  where  the  drift  ol 
the  stream  has  settled— can  be  seen  at  a 
depth  of  fully  three  feet.  It  is  here  that  the 
grayling  lurk,  bottom  feeding,  for  we  did  not 
see  them  rise  to  the  surface  at  such  places,  and 
a  sunken  fly  only  was  apt  to  lure  them.    One 


of  our  companions,  a  persistent  worm  fisher, 
took  a  couple  of  dozen  fish  from  these  poob, 
where  even  our  Beaverkill  failed  to  raise  a  fin. 

Farther  down,  as  the  stream  widens  and 
ceases  to  "  wimple,"  as  "  Clou  d'Argent "  poet- 
ically puts  it,  you  will  reach  the  long  stretches, 
where  there  is  a  slow  current  and  relatively 
deep  water  from  three  to  eight  feet.  Ii  is  on 
such  ground  that  you  gel  the  most  and  the  best 
fish.  You  will  see  ihem  rising  all  over  the 
great  pool.  Near  the  head  and  at  the  lower 
end,  not  so  many,  but  upon  the  surface,  mid- 
way where  the  deeper  waters  are,  may  be  seen 
hundreds  of  fish  feeding  or  disporting.  Here 
is  your  opportunity.  Cast  some  forty  to  fifty 
feet,  or  even  less  {the  grayling  is  not  so  scary 
as  reported),  and  allow  your  fly  to  sink  a  few 
inches  under  the  surface;  then,  imparting  a 
tremulous  motion  to  the  tip  of  your  rod,  draw 
the  fly  right  or  left,  as  the  conditions  indicate, 
and  the  velvet-robed  beauty  will  be  apt  to  take 
it,  not  with  a  great  hungry  rush  and  leap  like 
foniinalii,  but  with  a  gentle  mouthing,  as  if 
with  a  tender  appreciation  of  the  good  things 
belonging  to  fish  liie.  We  do  not  mean  that  a 
grayling  never  strikes  with  vim;  he  does  so  at 
times,  but  it  is  an  exceptional  habit. 

Strike  gently  and  not  too  quickly.  II  you 
miss,  cast  again  in  the  same  spot  and  repeat 
it  four  or  five  times.  A  grayling  seems  t« 
love  to  leed  in  about  the  same  place  for  a  long 
time.  We  noticed  at  the  head  ol  our  favorite 
pool  but  one  fish  rising  in  an  area  ot  about 
fifty  leet.  He  seemed  to  come  up  within  a 
yard  of  the  same  spot  every  time,  and  this 
went  on  tor  an  hour  undisturbed  by  our  occa- 
sional casts  for  him,  when  we  gathered  courage 
to  leave  the  bonanza  we  had  found  some  tw« 
hundred  feet  below.    He  owned  that  ground. 

Although  not  acannibat— aqualitythatlords 
it  supreme  in  fishdom — he  was  evidently  sover- 
eign of  the  domain. 

Now  just  here  we  will  be  rapped  over  the 
knuckles  for  presuming  to  differ  in  opinion  with 
the  savants  and  the  fathers  of  the  crafi.  It  has 
become  the  fashion — on  the  "follow  your  lead- 
er" principle— from  Izaak  Walton  down  t« 
Thad.  Norris,  to  say  that  the  grayling  hac 
such  a  tender  mouth  that  he  must  be  struck 
and  played  gingerly  and  gently,  or  else  he  will 
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tear  loose  from  the  hook.  All  fish  of  fresh 
water,  even  the  black  bass,  should  be  struck 
gently.  Yanking  the  hook  into  a  fish's  mouth 
is  a  sure  evidence  of  a  bungling  fisher,  a  tyro, 
•r  a  blusterer  in  the  art.  The  trout,  the  bass 
and  ibe  grayling,  as  well  as  al!  other  fish,  hook 
themselves  nine  times  in  ten.  It  is,  and  must 
be,  the  care  of  the  angler  that  no  slack  line  ex- 
ists as  the  fish  turns  with  the  lure  in  his  mouth; 
that  provided  for,  the  keen  point  of  the  hook, 
the  tender  flesh  of  the  mouth,  ensure  the  fast- 
ening of  the  fish.  We  do  not  care  to  tell  how 
many  fish  we  failed  to  book  on  this  trip,  but 
we  did  not  lose  a  fish  when  once  hooked,  not- 
withstanding that  we  "kill  quickly"  every  fish 
♦f  whate»er  kind  that  we  chance  to  hook.    We 


made  no  exception  of  the  grayling  in  this 
practice,  and  of  the  ninety  odd  fish  we  played 
and  boated  not  one  tore  lose  from  tenderness 
of  mouth.  This  result  we  credit  at  once  to  the 
lightness  and  pliancy  of  [he  rod  we  used — its 
give-and-take  quality.  Doubtless  many  of  our 
readers  have  caught  weakfish  in  salt  water;  if 
so,  they  know  to  their  regret  what  a  large 
proportion  of  fish  is  lost  on  the  heavy  gear 
habitually  used  for  such  fishing.  Let  them  do 
as  we  did  and  be  happy.  Take  an  eight  to 
ten-ounce  fly-rod  down  to  salt  waters  where 
the  tides  arc  gentle,  use  no  sinker,  but  a  nine- 
foot  single  gut  leader,  single  hook,  and  yow 
will  be  surprised  at  the  small  number  of  fish 
lost.     Your  pliant  rod  does  the  work. 
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The  best  counter-irritant  and  relief  I  know 
of  Tor  that  "  (ired  feeling"  is  an  outing,  with 
cither  your  gun  or  your  rod  for  a  companion. 
Your  Saratoga's,  Coney  Island's  and  Long 
Branch's,  with  their  heavy  hotel  bills,  only  serve 
lo  make  one  worse  instead  of  better.  Nothing 
brings  one  into  fellowship  with  Nature  in  all 
its  loveliness  so  closely  as  the  simple  and  inno- 
cent recreation  of  either  fishing  or  shooting. 
The  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  thi;  fresh 
air,  the  bracing  breeze  and  the  constantly 
varying  objects  which  everywhere  arrest  the 
eye  and  Impress  the  senses,  form  a  wholesome 
and  refreshing  contrast  to  the  daily  contem- 
plation (as.  for  instance,  in  my  case)  of  rejected 
manuscripts  and  unfinished  articles. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  treatise  on 
shooting  or  fishing  nor  to  attempt  to  teach  the 
reader  how  to  do  either.  My  object  is  to  draw 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
•f  the  place,  to  the  many  advantages  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  possesses  for  all  who  are  in 
pursuit  of  health,  recreation  and  sport  at  a 
moderate  outlay  in  comparison  with  the  so- 
eailed  fashionable  summer  resorts. 

For  a  number  of  years  1  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  town  ofClayton,  N.  Y.,  sit- 
uated on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  about  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Lawe  Ontario,  and  it  is  this  place 
and  its  surroundings  that  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend as  a  panacea  for  that  aforesaid  "tired 

Taking  the  night  train  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the 
quaint  and  somewhat  primitive  little  town  of 
Clayton  in  time  for  breakfast  the  following 
morning.  I  doubt  if  there  is  in  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  continent  a 
more  beautiful  bit  of  rural  loveliness  than  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  through  which  the  train  passes 
after  leaving  Albany.  And  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  it  is  the  scenery  which  meets  the  eye 
when,  after  leaving  Utica,  the  train,  taking  a 
■ortherly  course,  follows  the  Black  River.  The 
journey  from  New  York  is  made  without 
change,  and  the  Wagner  cars  with  which  the 


road  is  supplied  are  models  of  elegance  »nd' 
comfort. 

Upon  reaching  Clayton  the  traveller  wilt 
find  three  hotels  to  choose  from.  These  are 
"The  Iiaak  Walton."  presided  over  by  genial 
"Dick"  Johnston,  known  to  evcrj'  visitor  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  past  fifty  years  or 
more;  "The  Hubbard  Homse,"  kept  by  Mrs. 
James  Hubbard,  and  the  "  New  Windsor 
Hotel,"  of  which  Mr.  Wm.  Hawes  is  proprietor. 
At  either  one  of  these  houses  you  will  find 
comfortable  beds  and  good,  plain  living,  and  all 
hands  will  vie  with  one  another  in  trying  to 
make  your  stay  a  pleasant  one.  The  town  is 
admirably  located,  being  on  a  promontory  jut- 
ting out  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  having  on  either 
side  a  large  bay.  It  possesses  an  advantage 
in  its  position  unequalled  by  any  point  on  the 
river,  for,  unlike  Alexandria  Bay.  which  is 
hemmed  in  by  islands,  you  can  get  a  view  ot 
the  grand  river  from  Clayton,  which,  in  itself,  is 
worth  a  journey  from  New  York  to  see. 

Clayton  has  without  doubt  the  finest  harbor 
on  the  American  side  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and,  being  the  terminal 
point  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at  the 
Thousand  Islands,  it  is  the  natural  base  of  sup- 
plies for  that  great  summer  resort.  The  little 
town  has  a  history  of  its  own,  for  during  the 
warof  1812  it  was  the  scene  of  a  brief  conflict 
between  the  Americans,  under  Gen.  Browne, 
and  a  strong  attacking  force  of  the  British. 
The  attack  was  repulsed,  but  was  renewed  on 
the  following  morning,  when  the  British  were 
again  defeated  and  forced  to  abandon  their  as- 
sault. 

In  olden  days  Clayton  turned  out  a  great 
many  finely  built  and  well  equipped  vessels, 
but  that  day  has  gone  by.  There  still  exists, 
however,  a  large  shipyard,  owned  by  Mr.  S.  G_ 
Johnston,  who  has  built  in  the  past  few  years 
several  of  the  fastest  steam  yachts  on  the  river. 
It  was  at  this  yard  that  the  well-known  palace 
steamer,  "the  St.  Lawrence"  (without  doubt 
the  finest  vessel  of  her  kind  on  the  river),  was 
built. "7  She  is  now  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Fol- 
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gcr,  of  Kingston,  Onl,,  who  practically  control 
the  passenger  carrying  trade  of  the  Thousand 

Having  on  one  or  two  occasions  suffered  se- 
verely from  fire,  the  attention  ot  her  citizens 
was  drawn,  some  time  ago,  to  the  necessity  of 
an  improved  fire  service,  with  the  result  that  in 
a  short  time  Clayton  had  or(jani;ed  an  engine 
company,  of  which   Mr,  John  Foley,  one  of 


every  other  building,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  town.  This  edifice,  which  was 
erected  at  a  cost  approaching  fifty  thousand 
'  oHars,  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  and  is  114 
feet  in  length,  with  a  width  of  fifty-five  feet. 
It  is  without  douhl  the  finest  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Norihern  New  York.  Ii  is  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Father  E.  G.  Brice.  There 
are  several  other  places  of  worship  in  the  town. 


Clayton's  most  energetic  and  influential  citi- 
zens, is  engineer,  two  hose  companies  and  a 
hook  and  ladder  company,  the  total  number  of 
firemen  being  ninety-six.  These  companies  are 
among  the  best  equipped  in  the  State,  and  the 
■len  are  thoroughly  disciplined  and  prompt 
and  ready  to  answer  the  first  call. 

Clayton  has  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of  in 
the  really  magnificent  Catholic  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mary's,  which,  towering  as  it  does  above 


prominent  among  which  is  the  Episcopal' 
Church,  which,  through  the  popularity  and 
eloquence  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walton, 
has  become  a  great  favorite  with  the  summer 
visitors.  There  is  also  a  Baptist  Church,  a 
Methodist  Church,  and  a  newly-erected  Con- 
gregational Church. 

As  viewed  Irom  the  water,  the  town  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unattractive,  for  its  river  front  being 
built  up,  the  only  view  you  get  as  you  pass  is 
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the  very  uninteresting  one  of  back  premises  ol 
a  number  of  stores.  The  place  is  so  admirably 
adapted  in  its  situation  for  a  first-class  water- 
ing place  that  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
inhabitants  in  allowinj;r  what  should  prove  its 
chief  charm— the  river  view— to  be  shut  out,  is 
inenplicabie.  The  cost  of  removing  the  pres- 
ent unsightly  buildings  that  now  disfigure  the 
river  front  would  be  small  in  comparison  to  the 
inestimable  advantage  and  gain  to  the  town. 
This  done  and  a  modern  hotel  built,  facing  the 
river,  with  handsome  billiard  room,  bowling 
alleys  and  lawn  tennis  courts.  Clayton  would 
soon  have  no  rival  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  admirable  management  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  has  already  made  itselt 
felt,  for,  though  this  great  company  only  as- 
sumed the  control  of  the  Rome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  Railroad  last  spring,  Clayton 
enjoyed  during  the  summer  the  greatest  pros- 
perity ii  ha.s  known  in  years;  and  property, 
not  only  in  the  town,  but  all  along  the  river  in- 
creased m  value  in  consequence  of  the  vastly 
improved  railway  service. 

Within  easy  rowing  distance  the  best  fishing 
to  be  had  in  the  river  can  be  enjoyed,  and  dur- 
ing the  fall  the  shooting  lor  wild  duck,  quail, 
partridge  and  (if  the  sportsman  is  inclined  for 
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a  run  over  to  the  Canada  side)  deer  can  be 
found  in  quantities  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the 
most  ardent  Nimrod.  Fishing  is,  of  course, 
the  sport  most  indulged  in,  and  in  the  height 
of  the  season  men,  women  and  children  can 
be  seen  pursuing  their  favorite  recreation  with 
more  or  less  success.  Some  trolling  for  pick- 
erel, some  still-fishing  lor  anything  that  comes 
along,  a  few  of  the  more  ardent  casting  the  By 
or  the  minnow  for  the  gamy  black  bass,  whilst 
now  and  then  you  will  find  one  intent  on  the 
capture  of  the  mighty  mascalonge.  From 
"  early  mom  till  dewy  eve  "  they  remain  out  on 
the  water,  drinking  In  renewed  health  and 
strength  with  every  breath.  About  six  o'clock 
the  boats  all  return,  and  from  that  hour  until 
bed  time  the  air  is  thick  with  fish  stories. 
Should  one  of  the  number  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  catch  a  mascalonge  or  a  box  ofgood 
bass,  ht  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  the  hero 
or  heroine  of  the  hour. 

To  a  man  who  appreciates  the  beauties  of 
Nature  there  is  no  recreation  which  introduces 
him  to  more  pleasures  than  fishing ;    nor  is 
there  any  pursuit  belter  calculated  to  relieve 
the  overworked  brain.     To  properly  enjoy  this 
sport  at  Clayton  you  should,  having  made  ar- 
rangements with  your  oarsman  the  night  be- 
fore, make  an  early  start — say 
from  seven  to  half-past.     At 
this  time  the  wonderful  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  is  most  exhil- 
arating, and  one  feels  what  it 
is  to  really  enjoy  life  with  that 
degree  of  intensity  that  makes 

the  dwellers  ol  the  country. 
There  is  something  glorious 
in  finding  oneself  on  the  river 
and  10  feel  that  a  long  day  ol 
rest  and  quiet  is  befofeyou. 

Stocks  arc  up  or  down,  whether 
business  be  good  or  bad.  pro- 
vided the  fish  bite. 

The  angler's  sole  business 
in  life,  pro  tern,  is  to  catch 
and  play  his  fish  and  to  let  the 
fresh  morning  air  blow  on  his 
face,  giving  him  health  an4 
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appetite— to  say  nothing 
of  ■'  drinketite  "—whilst 
he  pursues  his  sport.  The 
actual  fishing  is  simply 
the  backbone  or  the  rec- 
reation of  fishing,  as  the 
real  joy  depends  on  the 
attendant  incidents,  for 
the  true  fisherman  finds 
his  pleasure  not  alone  in 
the  catching  and  playing 
of  his  fish,  but  equally  in 
his  surroundings  and  in 
the  pleasant  companion- 
ship of  others  who,  like 
himself,  are  actuated  by 
a  true  love  of  the  sport. 
About  twelve  your  oars- 
man will  gently  hint  that 
it  is  about  lime  to  land 
and  prepare  dinner,  and, 
as  Nature  abhors  a  va- 
cuum, you  will  find  your- 
self seconding  his  pro- 
posal "  by  a  large  major- 
ity." Choosing  some 
pretty  little  nook,  he  will 
run  the  boat  in  on  shore, 
and,  whilst  you  walk 
about  to  stretch  your 
legs,  he  will  start  the  fire. 
From  under  his  seat  in 
the  boat  he  will  produce 
a  table  and  chairs,  and 
from  the  basket  (always 
most  liberally  supplied  by 
the  hotel)  he  will  bring 
forth  table  cloths,  nap- 
kins, plates,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  etc.     If  you  are  "' 

of  an  active  turn  of  mind  *  Ttpkai.  Islahd  RisioiiHrE. 

you  will  relieve  him  ol 

this  part  of  his  duty  and  leave  him  to  attend      cious — "done  to  a  turn" — the  potatoes  are  fried 
to  the  cooking.  brown  and  crisp,  and  the  French  toast — a  dish 

If  you  have  never  seen  one  of  these  men  peculiar,  1  think,  among  Clayton  oarsmen — 
clean  and  prepare  a  fish  it  would  be  well  worth  something  to  dream  of.  The  broiled  chicken, 
your  while  to  stroll  down  to  the  water  side  and  the  coffee  clear  as  crystal,  the  steak  or  chops — 
watch  the  quick,  deft  manner  in  which  he  does  all  are  cooked  to  a  nicety  and  perfection  un- 
it. In  a  very  short  space  of  time  your  dinner  equalled  anywhere.  In  their  season  corn, 
is   ready.      You  find  the  broiled  bass  deli-      green  peas,  tomatoes  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  ar« 
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added  to  the  bill  of  fare,  a.nd  I  can  assure  the 
reader  that  an  island  dinner  cooked  and  served 
by  your  oarsman  is  not  by  any  means  the  least 
among  the  many  attractions  of  this  beautiful 

Of  the  oarsmen  of  Clayton  I  can  only  speak 
in  words  of  the  highest  praise,  in  a  long  ex- 
perience I  have  always  found  them  most  will- 
ing and  ever  ready  to  oblige.  Should  ill  luck 
be  your  fate  you  can  rest  assured  ihat  your 
disappointment  will  in  no  way  compare  with 
that  experienced  by  the  man  who  has  rowed 
you  from  morning  till  night,  and  who  has  used 
every  endeavor  in  his  power  to  bring  you  luck. 
[f  fish  won't  bite  they  won't  bite,  and  that's  the 
long  and  short  of  it.  1  have  seen  two  men 
weighing,  together,  considerably  over  420  lbs. 
return  after  a  long  day's  fishing,  (luring  which 
they  had  been  rowed  forty  miles  under  a  broil- 
ing sun,  siand  for  an  hour  arguing  and  grumb- 
ling over  paying  their  oarsman  for  his  day's 
work  because  they  failed  to  catch  a  box  full  of 
fish.  There  are  hogs  all  over  the  world,  and 
now  and  then  one  or  two  visit  Clayton,  How- 
ever, the  visitors  to  this  part  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence are,  as  a  rule,  as  whole-souled  and  gen- 
erous a  lot  of  fellows  as  can  be  met  with  any- 
where under  the  face  of  the  sun.  I  have  also 
known  men,  upon  hiring  one  of  these  oarsmen 
for  a  day's  fishing,  to  be  absolutely  surprised 
to  find  thai,  in  addition  to  his  time,  he  did 
net  supply  a  split  bamboo  rod,  reel,  silk  line, 
leaders,  hooks  and  bait.  The  only  surprise  to 
nu  was  that  they  didn't  expect  to  find  a  quart 
of  Pommery  on  ice  into  the  bargain. 

A  word  of  advice  to  anglers  and  sportsmen 
about  to  visit  Clayton  :  Don"!  hamper  your- 
selves with  a  lot  of  camping  materials,  for 
"Charlie"  Ellis  can,  at  short  notice,  furnish 
you  with  everything  you  require.  At  his  spa- 
cious  drug  store  (which,  if  you  stop  at  the 
Iraak  Walton  House,  you  will  see  directly  op- 
posite) you  will  fintl  the  finest  and  most  com- 
plete assortment  of  fishing  tackle  to  be  met 
with  on  the  Si.  Lawrence.  In  fact,  a  personal 
acquaintance  wiih  Charlie  Ellis  is  essential  to 
the  comfortof  both  the  inner  and  outer  man. 
On  the  back  piazza  of  his  store  of  an  evening 
can  be  found  congregated  a  large  proportion 
■  of  the  visiting  anglers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 


that  there  are  more  fish  caught  on  thai  sane 
little  piazza  during  the  summer  than  exist  in 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  St.  Law- 
There  is  a  small  white  house  on  the  river's 
brink  but  a  lew  steps  from  Ellis's,  the  path  (« 
which  is  worn  deep  by  the  constant  traffic  that 
nightly  takes  place.  In  this  same  little  house 
the  genial  Pat  Hays  holds  the  fort,  and,  when 
tired  of  listening  to  fish  yarns  on  Ellis's  piazza, 
the  visitor  can  hie  himsell  to  the  Hays'  pia»a 
and  listen  to  the  Albany  contingent  tryingtoout- 
yarn  the  New  Yorkers.  Pat  has  the  record  ot 
making  the  best  cocktail  to  be  found  in  Clay- 
ton, but  it  is  not  to  this  Ihat  he  owes  his  great 
popularity.  I  think  it  is  because,  being  about 
the  only  man  in  ihe  town  who  has  never  been 
out  for  a  day's  fishing  (for  Pat  is  a  very  busy 
man  during  the  summer  months),  he's  unable 
to  lell  any  fish  yarn  himself  and  therefore, 
makes  a  splendid  listener. 

One  oflhe  sights  in  Clayton  is  the  large  boat- 
building factory  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Steam 
Launch,  Canoe  and  SkilTBuilding  Association. 
It  is  this  company  that  turns  out  the  beautiful 
St.  Lawrence  skiffs  that  have  now  a  world-wide 
fame,  and  countless  numbers  of  which  are  ta 
be  seen  daily  on  the  river.  For  a  few  years 
past  a  strong  rivalry  has  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  Canadian  and  American  sidas 
as  to  the  sailing  qualities  of  their  respective 
craft.  Out  of  this  there  has  arisen  the  so-called 
"  sailing  skiff,"  which,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  built  sharp  fore  and  aft,  bears  no  other 
resemblance  to  the  original  St.  Lawrence  skiff 
whatever.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  racing  machine  with  two  enormous  bat- 
wing  sails,  under  the  weight  of  which,  without 
two  or  three  men  hanging  outboard  to  wind- 
ward, it  would,  under  a  ■'  very  gentle  zephyr," 
lie  on  its  beam  ends.  Siill,  with  a  sufHcienl 
number  of  "  lively  live  "  ballast,  it  is  wonderful 
how  well  they  stand  up  even  under  a  heavy 
blow,  especially  when  handled  as  cleverly  as 
those  fast  boats,  "The  St.  Lawrence,"  ''The 
Canadian  '  and  '■  The  Akahe  "  are.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  Canadians  hold  the  champion- 
ship, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honor  ot 
Yankeedom  that  the  season  of  1892  will  witness 
a  change.      One  of  the  fastest  boats — "  The 
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Akahe" — though  owned  in  Canada,  was  built 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  Steam  Launch,  Skiff" and 
■Canoe  Building  Association  from  designs  fur- 
nished by  Mr,  Gardner,  the  celebrated  nava.1  ar- 
chitect, of  Brooklyn,  and  the  designer  of  several 
of  our  fastest  yachts.  Mr.  Jno.  Fraser  is  in 
charge  of  the  boat-building  establishment,  and 
a  visit  to  the  factory  will  atnply  repay  the 
Tisitor. 

Probably  the  most  successful  "spoon  bait" 
jn  the  market  is  that  known  as  the  "Skinner 
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meetings  of  great  importance  have  been  held 
between  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  New  York 
Slate  and  Ontario,  with  a  view  of  procuring 
uniform  legislation  covering  ihe  hsheries  over 
the  waters  between  the  State  and  the  Dominion, 
and  there  is  every  reason  10  believe  that  in  a 
short  lime  the  Canadian  Fish  Commissioners 
will  adopt  a  law  that  will  prohibit  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  nets  in  the  Canadian  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Of  the  great  and  lasting 
benefit  such  a  law  will  prove  to  all  lovers  of 


Spoon."  manufactured  by  Mr.  Gardiner  M. 
Skinner,  whose  factory  is  on  Jametf  Street. 
Mr.  Skinner  is  always  to  be  found  at  his  office, 
and  a  visit  to  him  will  prove  of  interest,  for  he 
makes  it  a  point  to  be  always  thoroughly  posted 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  fishing,  Mr.  Skin- 
ner is  also  largely  interested  in  the  protection 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  it  is  through 
the  exertions  ot  himself  and  his  brother  mem- 
bers that  the  fishing  of  late  years  has  so  im- 
proved. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  that 
-  within  the  past  three  or  four  months  several 


angling  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  At  each  of 
these  meetings  the  Anglers'  Association  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  was  represented  by  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Grant,  G.  M.  Skinner  and  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son, and  the  thanks  of  the  angling  community 
are  due  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  untiring 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

The  engineer  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission has  lately  surveyed  a  location  tor  a 
hatchery  within  a  few  miles  of  Clayton,  and  the 
springs  at  this  point  having  been  tested,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  short  time 
a  fish  hatchery  will  be  established  there,  at 
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which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 

to  make  a  specialty  of  hatching  the  salt-water 

or  true  salmon. 

There  is  a  capital  boat  livery  kept  by  Mr. 
Garn  Vincent,  where,  for  a  very  moderate 
charge,  you  can  hire  a  boat  by  the  day  or 
week.  I  have  myself  repeatedly  taken  one  of 
his  boats  lor  an  hour  or  so  in  the  afternoon,  and 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  town  caught  four 
or  five  good  pickerel.  Clayton  Bay  is  a  favor- 
ite place  for  these  fish,  and  lai^e  numbers  are 
daily  caught  there. 

To  all  those  who  visit  Clayton  we  earnestly 
recommend  a  trip  among  the  Islands.  There 
are  two  boats  that  daily  make  the  excursion — 
"The  St.  Lawrence"  and  "The  New  Island 
Wanderer,"  At  night  these  vessels  make  the 
same  excursion,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
electric  search  light  turn  night  into  day.  The 
scene  is  one  at  once  weird-like  and  of  surpass- 
ing beauty.  Where,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  light  b  thrown  upon  a  pair  of  uncoascious 
lovers,  the  effect  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described.    The  search  light  is  no  respecter  of 


persons,  and  the  revelations  it  makes  are  some- 
times, to  say  the  least,  startling. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  river  is  most 
certainly  on  the  Canadian  side,  directly  op- 
posite Clayton.  The  islands  here  are  in  greater 
numbers  than  elsewhere,  and  so  close  are  they 
to  one  another  that  there  scarcely  seems  room 
enough  for  the  boat  to  pass  between  them. 
As  the  river  winds  along  and  you  thread  your 
way  in  and  out  of  the  numerous  islets,  lovely 
vistas  rapidly  succeed  each  other.  The  great 
wealth  of  beauty  almost  overpowers  you.  for  at 
each  fresh  turn  new  and  fresh  beauties  disclose 
themselves,  seen,  perhaps,  to  greater  advan- 
Uge  in  the  soft,  mellow  light  of  declining  day 
than  in  the  more  glaring  light  of  the  gorgeous 
sunshine.  Grand,  beautiful,  most  beautiful 
St,  Lawrence  !  What  words  can  do  justice  to 
thy  eiquisite  loveliness ! 

Few  visitors  to  the  Thousand  Islands  but 
what  take  away  with  them  some  memento  of 
their  visit.  Of  course  nothing  in  this  connec- 
tion is,  or  can  be,  so  appropriate  as  photo- 
graphs of  the  scenes  they  have  visited,  and 
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where  the}r  have  enjojed  so  many  hours  of 
pleasure.  Mr.  D.  R.  Hardy,  of  Clayton,  has 
for  years  made  a  specialty  of  taking  views  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  his  pictures  have  gainvA 
world-wide  celebrity.  Every  phase  of  river 
life  can  be  found  at  his  studio,  and  scarcely  a 
point  on  the  river  but  what  has  been  caught  by 
his  camera. 

Immediately  in  front  of  Clayton,  and  distant 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  are  two  islands, 
known  respectively  as  "Calumet"  and  "Gov- 
ernor's." The  tormer  is  owned  by  Mr.  C,  G. 
Emory,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  who  has 
spent  a  large  amount  of  money  in  beautifying 
and  improving  it,  until  it  is  now,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  islands 
en  the  river.  The  latter  is  owned  by  ex-Lieut. - 
Governor  Alvord,  of  New  York,  an  old  and 
respected  disciple  of  Iznak  Walton.  It  has 
not  been  occupied  much  of  late  years,  and  the 
genial  presence  of  its  owner  is  missed  by  many 
of  his  old  friends. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  these  two 
islands  (known  then  as  Powder  Horn  and  Shot 
Bag}  were  sold  for  a  mere  song,  somewhere 


about  five  hundred  dollars.  Now  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  fifty  thousand  dollars  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  refused  for  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  attractive  points 
about  Clayton,  both  on  the  mainland  and  the 
islands  nearby,  admirably  adapted  for  building 
sites.  These  are  rapidly  finding  purchasers. 
some  of  whom  are  building,  others  evidently 
speculating  and  holding  out  for  a  big  rise. 

That  the  "  Thousand  Islands  "  is  bound  to 
become,  in  a  short  time,  the  great  waterin^^ 
place  of  this  continent  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  boom  that  commenced  last  year,  and 
which  owed  its  rise  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
improved  railway  service,  will  increase  year 
by  year.  Clayton,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
by  its  situation  and  i^atural  advantages  should 
reap  the  greatest  benefit,  but  this  will  depend 
a  great  deal  upon  the  energy  and  public  spirit 
of  her  citizens. 

And  now  a  word  of  advice  to  any  one  whom 
I  may  have  succeeded  in  interesting — go  and 
spend  a  week  or  two  during  the  summer  at 
Clayton,  Try  it,  and  should  you  come  away 
disappointed,  you  will  be  the  first   person   I've 
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met  with,  in  a  long  knowledge  of  the  place, 
who  left  without  expressing  a  determination  to 

I  don't  think  I  can  do  better,  in  closing  this 
article,  than  to  again  quote  from  the  fisher- 
man's friend,  old  Izaak: 

Venator  (loquitur). — "  And,  as  a  pious  man 
advised  his  friends.  Chat  (o  beget  mortifications 
he  should  frequent  churches,  and  view  monu- 
mtfnts  and  chamel  houses,  and  then  and  there 
consider  how  many  dead  bodies  Time  had 
filled  up  at  the  gates  of  death,  so,  when  I  would 
beget  content  and  increase  confidence  in  the 
power  and  wisdom  and  providence  of  Almighty 


God,  1  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding 
stream,  and  there  contemplate  the  lilies  that 
have  no  care,  and  those — very  many — other 
various  iittie  living  creatures  that  are  not  only 
creaied,  but  fed,  man  knows  not  how,  by  the 
goodness  of  the  God  of  Nature;  and  therefore  I 
will  trust  In  Him.  This  is  my  purpose,  and  s« 
let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord, 
and  let  the  blessing  of  Si.  Peter's  Master  be 
with  mine — " 

PiscATOR  (loq.).— "And  upon  all  that  are 
lovers  of  virtue  and  dare  trust  in  His  Provi- 
dence, and  be  quiet,  and gv  a^ngling." 
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They  are  a  coterie  of  "corkers,"  that's  what 
they  are,  these  anglers  from  the  wilds  of 
Springfield.  And  Springfield,  too,  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  many  lovely  villages  inhaling 
the  balmy  atmosphere  that  sweeps  down  the 
stately  and 
beautiful 
valley      of 


they 
'•  cork- 


there  upon 
the  clouds. 


can  at  once  be  distinguished  by  the  well-wor* 
condition  of  their  hymn  books,  and  when  "  the 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra  la  la,"  are 
ripe,  the  hymn  books  are  reverently  laid  aside 
for  the  fly  rod  and  the  brown  hackle,  and  the 
big  trout 
of  the   far 


crawl 

be- 

hind 

shel- 

t  e  r  i 

i  n  g 

rocks 

and 

heave 

^igli 

alter 

sigh. 

They 

can't 

help 

It; 

I  hey  1 

know 

w  ha 

I  ■  s 

jbbed 
It.    This 


also  be  de- 
pended up- 


club's  title 
is  derived 
from      the 


till.     And 


their      log 
settlement. 


serted  they 


too,    when 

artistic  acquirements  requires  illustration. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  done  much  to  win 
praise  and  renown,  but  it  raised  ,1  dainty  nnd 
lovely  halo  of  scintillating  grandeur  all  over  its 
fair  self  when  it  gathered  together  Uie  salt  and 
flower  of  its  community  and  founded  the  Ama- 
hellish  Ciub  of  anglers.  At  home  they  lead  the 
procession  every  Sunday  morning,  and   ihey 


fair  a  lake 

as      any 

woods 

I    could   pos- 

I    sibly    sur- 

-T^'wrv-nvn  Pounds.  r  O  U  n  d  . 

Wtlcll  >ou 
are  afloat  upon  it  you  can  see  but  three  iiiings, 
water,  woods  and  sky,  and  the  former  and  the 
latter  are  exquisitely  clear.  1  don't  know  what 
is  hidden  beyond  the  sky,  and  I  don't  care  very 
much  either,  but  I  can  testify  to  the  more  im- 
portant fact  that  the  water  conceals  multitudes 
of  the  wildest  sort  ol  big  trout— fighters  from 
the  spot  where  piscatorial  slugging  was  dii- 
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covered.  I've  been  there,  and  I  know.  It  is  a 
pleasant  journey  of  twenty-five  miles  by  wood- 
land path  and  watery  trail  from  great  Lake  St. 
John  to  Lake  Amabellish,  and  the  way  lies 
through  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Il  is  a  day's 
journey  to  make  camp,  but  it  don't  require  as 
much  time  to  get  away. 

We  had  spent  a  week  at  lovely  Lake  Ama- 
bellish, a  week  silver-plated  with  unalloyed  joy, 
and  had  succeeded  in  making  things  warm — 
not  to  say  extremely  red-hot — for  numerous 
big  and  boisterous  trout,  as  well  as  a  few  ex- 
amples   of 
the  genus 
homo  — 
Latin    talk 
for   "  thor- 
o   u  gh  - 
breds." 
Our    week 
at  Ihe  lake 
was       a 
dream     of 
untinted 
joy,     from 

were  rude- 


"  kicking "  internally  and  infernally.  But 
when  two  of  the  Indians  met  and  began  t» 
swap  stories,  ah  !  then  I  had  lots  of  fun.  You 
ought  to  hear  them  argue  copper-colored  pol- 
itics. It's  gorgeous  to  the  limit.  Yet  those 
hard-looking  wretches,  by  courage  and  muscle,. 
saved  me  from  a  most  pronounced  ducking  in 
the  bailing  waters  o\  as  turbulent  a  river  as  one 
could  wish  to  look  upon,  and  for  which  I  make 
open  confession  of  the  deepest  obligation. 

Our  party  divided,  two  going  by  the  lower 
portage,  reaching  the  Metabetchouan  River 
above  the 
falls,  and 
two  by  th& 
upper  port- 

the  falls.  I 
was  one  of 
those  who 
found  the 
river  below 
the  falls, 
and     have 


sinfnily, 
awakened 
by  the  mis- 
erable  an- 


migh I y 
glad  ol  it. 
Just  as  we 
reached 


ment    that 

on  Monday  Mv  Cahu< 

morning 

we  were  to  break  loose,  homeward  bound. 
When  Monday  came  we  sallied  forth,  four  of 
us,  with  four  birch  canoes  and  eight  of  the  ug- 
liest looking  muscular  Indians  the  mind  could 
well  picture  or  the  heart  desire.  One  of  my 
Indians  was  a  "  dandy  "  from  every  point  of  the 
compass.  He  understood  no  word  of  English, 
and  I  knew  not  a  syllable  of  the  awful  slufi  in 
which  he  dealt  and  facetiously  called  a  lan- 
guage. Our  conversation  afforded  many  ex- 
hilarating moments,  being  principally  carried 
on  by  the  wildest  gyrations  of  hands  and  arms, 
and  usually  concluding  by  my  leaning  back  in 
the  canoe,   uttering    a    subdued    groan   and 


others  had  made  the  descent  in  safety.  Lucky 
boys  !  As  they  paddled  ashore  and  landed  we 
sat  upon  some  convenient,  but  very  hard  rocks, 
and  listened  to  the  story  ol  their  hair-breadth 
escapes.  They  were  little  short  of  harrowing, 
or  blood-curdling,  or  something  like  that. 
Then  1  felt  very  glad  to  find  that  we  had  avoided 
all  this  turmoil  by  coming  over  the  long  carry, 
but  the  momentary  joy  went  scooting  when 
Ed.  Brewer  remarked :  "  We've  got  the  tough- 
est part  ahead."  He  was  right,  as  I  discovered 
pretty  quick.  I  braced  up,  drew  upon  what 
little  courage  remained,  crawled  silently  into- 
the  canoe,  fastened  down  and  prepared  myself 
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for  the  coming  drcus.    The  Indian  at  the  bow  he  seemed  to  be  reposing  so  peacefully.    Sud- 

gave  a  push,  one  gentle,  little  push,  and  in-  denly  I  felt  something  damp,  and  upon  investi- 

stantly  we  were  flying  down  stream  amid  boil-  gation  discovered   Che  cause  to    be    nothing 

ing  waters.  but  water.    Incidentally  we  had  run  upon  a 

There  was  no  need  of  paddling  now,  but  an  rock;  the  canoe  tilted  and  instantly  became 

Abundance  of  use  for  the  paddle.    We  were  half  filled  with  water,  in  which  I  sat  waist 

£oing  somewhere,  and  going  in  a  mighty  big  deep.     I  had  to  remain  sitting,  for,  if  I  had 

hurry,  too.  risen,     the 

My    canoe  canoe 

was  at  the  would  have 

rear  of  the  upset.  Wa- 


w   h   e   n  cessitj,  but 

s  •  mebody  here  it  was 

«  ps  e  t  .  neither— 

Alasl  Iwaa  not    much, 

.doomed  to  E«n  as  it 

disappoint-  was,  I  was 

ment,     for  only  saved 

•very  time  fromasub- 

I      peeped  s  t  a  n  t  i  a  1 

•vir      the  ducking, 

orastofihe  not  to  im- 

roaring  a  g  i  ■  e 

while -caps  worse,    by 

I  «ould  see  the   Indiai 

tb«    entire  at  the  bow 

^rty   sail-  instantly 

ng    gal-  leaping  m- 


lantly  and 


to  the 


wiftly,     if  ter    to   hie 


«ot  peace- 


lulders, 


f»liy.     on-  and,     by 

ward.    Ev-  bracing 

•ry  time  I  himself 

I  ao  ked,  aga  inst 

ihat     man                                    „Th.  lonb  Fhhmmak-  of  Ahahllhh.  rocks,hold- 

Bryan  was  ing     and 

c«tmly  lying  back  in  his  canoe,  deliberately  steadying  the  frail  boat.    After  a  laborious  ef- 

smoking  a  pijie,  qilite  as  i(  seated  in  a  cozy  fort  we^meaning  he — pushed  the  bow  of  the 

leather  armchair  at  the  lawyers' club.     Here,  canoe  around  with  the  current,  and,  swinging 

in   the  midst  ol  a  journey  as  grotesque  and  from  the  rock  into  clear,  but  very  mad  water, 

boisterous  as  a  human  being  could  dare,  this  we  paddled  for  the  earth.     At  that  moment  I 

sybarite  seemed  to  be  mocking  fate  itself.    Oh!  wanted  the  earth  with  an  ardent  and  longing 

-didn't  I  wish  and  hope  and  pray  that  he  might  desire  bevond  the  power  of  description,  and 

apsci  and  get  an  awlul  soaking,  just  to  bring  when   we  landed    it  was  the  most  welcome 

him  down  from  the  tranquil  cloud  upon  which  chunk'of  mud'ever  seen.     I  was  soaked  to  tke 
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waist,  but  it  mattered  not,  for  the  mud  beneath 
my  feet  was  just  too  sweet  for  anything.  The 
canoe  was  drag'ged  ashore,  the  water  emptied 
and  the  bottom  carefully  eKamined.  We  loaded 
up,  stepped  in  and  once  more  started  wildly 
down  stream,  over,  under  or  through  the  tur- 
bulent waters,  as  the  case  might  happen  to  be. 

A  mile  below  we  met  the  rest  of  the  party, 
snugly  anchored  to  a  fallen  tree,  and  I  shouted 
at  the  extreme  pinnacle  of  my  voice:  "Was  it 
Bryan  who  upset  ?  "  "  Oh  !  no,"  said  Damon 
Coats,  ■'  we  were  just  waiting  to  sec  if  you 
were  all  dead  or  merely  drowned."  1  was 
a  sadly  disappointed  community,  for  1  had 
hoped,  oh!  ever  so  hard,  that  gentle  Charley 
Bryan  had  been  dumped  into  the  brink  and 
soaked  from  centre  to  circumference.  But  he 
wasn't,  and  my  poor  heart  received  one  more 
addition  to  the  many  tough  thumps  it  had  al- 
ready undergone.  It's  a  great  advantage  to 
possess  a  heart  inured  to  such  frightful  disap- 
pointments. However,  we  gathered  ourselves 
together  and  sailed  on  over  a  stretch  of  smooth 
water  close  by  the  club's  winter  canoe  shed, 
and  the  sudden  change  was  not  only  surpris- 
ing but  most  delightful.  I  congratulated  all 
hands,  and  was  very  glad  the  agony  was  over. 

But  it  wasn't,  not  by  a  jugfull!  More  of  it 
followed,  only  worse. 

We  portaged  the  falls  at  the  saw-mill, 
launched  and  stepped  intothe  canoes  for  another 
start,  when  Brewer  remarked:  "  Here's  where 
that  circus  begins.  "  It  did.  Yes,  sir,  it  began 
right  there;  and  oh  1  ye  howling  winds  and 
waters!  it  was  a  circus  for  all  it  was  worth. 

It  was  nip  and  tuck,  and  nip  had  far  the  best 
of  it.  We  danced  upon  crests  of  seething 
waves,  we  shot  with  marvelous  rapidity  be- 
tween huge  boulders,  to  touch  which  meant  a 
swim  for  lite;  we  would  dive  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  anon  go  careering  down  the  singing 
current  as  if  bent  on  destruction.  The  waters 
and  all  else  seemed  to  boil,  except  Charley 
Bryan.  That  man  was  an  iceberg  and  kept  on 
freezing.  I  am  awful  sorry  he  didn't  get  spilled, 
for,  if  he  had,  i  believe  he  would  have  greatly 
enjoyed  it.  I  know  I  would.  My  position 
was  still  in  the  rear,  and  from  my  point  of  van- 
tage I  could  occasionally  brace  up  and  look 
ahead,  only  to  admire  the  rare  and  picturesque 


beauty  of  the  parade  and  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. The  canoes  followed  each  other  in 
a  perfect  trail,  scarcely  five  yards  apart,  the 
Indians  erect  at  each  end  of  the  boats,  while 
OUT  traps  and  ourselves  lay  snug^Iy  in  the  cen- 
tre. All  except  myself  I  was  soaking  wet, 
entirely  too  much  so  to  feel  snug.  No,  sir, 
there's  nothing  snug,  no  matter  how  hard  you 
try,  if  you  are  completely  wet  from  heel  to 
hip.    Suppose  you  try  it,  just  for  fun. 

The  head  ol  each  Indian  was  covered  with  a 
fiery  red  handkerchief,  in  fair  contrast  to  the 
black  hair  and  swarthy  skin,  and,  with  paddles 
in  hand  ready  for  instant  action,  they  were 
ever  on  guard  against  treacherous  eddies  and 
equally  treacherous  rocks.  Danger  might  be 
discovered  but  a  few  feet  ahead,  when  the 
paddle  instantly  plowed  into  the  water,  and  the 
obedient  canoe  shot  like  an  arrow  just  abreast 
a  huge  and  vicious  rock.  The  sentinel  work 
of  the  Indians  was  wonderfuj.  It  was  quick 
as  thought.  There  was  not  a  second  for  delib- 
eration— to  see  was  to  act.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment a  rock  was  discovered  the  bow  Indian':^ 
paddle  struck  the  water,  the  paddle  at  the  stern 
moving  in  absolute  unison.  The  canoe  swerved 
from  its  rapid  course  and  we  ran  safely  by  im- 
pending danger,  only  to  be  on  a  wide  lookout 
for  the  next. 

And  so  we  danced  and  dodged  down  that 
stately  mad  river  for  a  doien  turbulent  miles, 
shooting  from  bank  to  bank,  curving  in  and 
out,  barely  avoiding  scores  of  ripping  \»g 
rocks,  and  anon  paddling  peacefully  over  still 
waters,  with  primitive,  wood-crowned  hills, 
looking  calmly  down  upon  the  holiday  parade — 
the  quaintest  and  most  fantastical  ever  seen. 
Toward  noon,  at  a  bend  in  the  river,  we  landed 
in  safety,  and,  placing  my  feet  solidly  upon 
shore,  I  vowed  mentally  that  they  could  have 
their  gay  old  river  if  they  wanted  it.  As  for 
me,  the  next  time  I  ventured  to  run  down  those- 
rapids  I'd  know  it — so  would  they. 

We  climbed  the  hill  and  found  the  buck- 
boards  waiting  our  arrival.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  we  were  safety  housed  at  Powers'  Inn  at 
St.  Louis  de  Chambord,  where  a  '■  biled  "  shirt 
and  collar  brought  us  into  sympathy  with  white 
folks  and  civilization  and  turned  our  thoughts 
to  pie  and  other  worldly  matters. 
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Six  months  have  slipped  away  since  then,  thousand.     No;  nothing  short  of  an  angel's 

and  even  now,  as  I  think  of  it,  my  blood  begins  tinseled  wings,  plastered  to  my  back  in  advance, 

to  boil  and  I  want  to  rise  up  and  give  voice  to  would  offer  any  temptation    to    repeat    that 

one  vast  hurrah.    I  would  not  have  missed  the  memorable  flight  down  the   wild  and  weird 

glorious  experience  for  a  hundred  honest  dot-  Metabetchouan  River, 
lars,  yet  I  would  not  again  undertake  it  for  a 
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"  Uan  1>  ■  Bomad  u  hain.  Every  year,  vlwii  Nuun  n 
at  Ixr  btit,  iha  doirt  iDharked  froiu  fail  ancuion  ihrouifa 
long  mgn  nxiwi  back  ta  him  asd  h«  muu  ulu  lo  the  woodi.'* 

If  there  be  in  all  the  world  a  special  class 
in  whose  hearts  the  above  legend  finds  a  re- 
sponsive echo,  it  is  surely  the  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciples of  Izaak  Walton.  From  the  days  when 
the  apostles  cast  their  nets  in  th?  bosom  of  the 
restless  Galilee,  antiquity  has  shed  its  devrs 
upon  no  nobler  art  than  that  of  angling— the 
most  refined,  the  most  healthful  and  the  most 
;  of  any  within  the  range  of  sylvan  di- 
And  Nature,  indeed,  is  at  her  best 
throughout  the  seasons  usually  devoted  to  this 
fascinating  art,  for  it  begins  when  the  last 
snow  flakes  of  spring  are  dissolving  on  the  fra- 
grant buds  ol  pussy-willows,  and  it  closes  when 
the  cricket's  chirp  is  expiring  amid  the  frosted 
autumn  herbage.  What  a  pleasing  transition 
from  the  heat- radiating  walls  and  bustling 
thunder  of  the  crowded  city  to  the  heavy 
greenery  of  silent  summer  woods,  with  the 
wind  stirring  softly  through  spruce  and  laurel 
boughs  and  the  rollicking  laugh  of  the  halcyon 
rising  exultingly  above  the  din  and^tumult  of 
leaping,  rock-shagged  waters. 

The  ethical  import  of  angling  is,  however, 
its  most  commendable  feature.  Surely  the 
heart  of  that  man  who  is  possessed  of  a  lurking 
passion  for  immuring  himself  amid  the  glories 
of  the  primeval  wilderness,  a  transient  compan- 
ion to  the  lopns  and  whippoor wills,  contains  no 
guile.  The  daylight  hymn  of  forest  birds,  the 
silent,  pine-shadowed  lake  steeped  in  a  dream 
•f  moonlight  and  the  harmonious  rustling  of 
wind  through  river  Hags  are  symbols  that  tend 
but  to  inspire  and  purify  the  soul.  The  very 
regions  visited  by  the  angler  in  his  outings,  the 
close  and  loving  familiarity  with  Mother  Na- 
ture, whether  it  be  amid  the  savage  crags  and 
leaping  cataracts  of  the  far-away  Yellowstone, 
the  shadow;  solitudes  of  the  Adirondacks  or 
along  the  banks  of  warm  Floridian  rivers,  arc 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  render  ■'  the  gentle 
art "  the  best  beloved  of  all  out-door  recrea- 
tions.   The  true  angler,  whether  or  not    "  a 


thing  of  beauty,"  is  a  boy  forever.  The  snows 
ol  three-score  may  be  upon  his  head,  but  the 
tendrih  of  perennial  youth  are  ever  entwined 
about  his  heart.  No  pine  that  sings  upon  the 
mountain  has  a  form  more  pliant  and  elastic 
than  your  born  angler.  The  healing  exhala- 
tions of  the  woodland  gums  and  balsams,  and 
the  grateful  tonic  imparted  by  a  liightly  couck 
of  hemlock  boughs,  lend  a  vigor  and  buoyancy 
of  mind  and  body  that  successfully  defies  the 
ravages'of  time.  The  element  of  semi-barbar- 
ism, the  congenial  isolation  from  the  clamor  et 
the  busy  world  and  the  pleasing  contact  with 
laughing  winds  and  waters,  are  potent  factois 
that  appeal  irresistibly  to  the  hearis  of  the  true 
disciples  of  the  rod  and  line,  inspiring  then 
with  an  eager  and  ardent  enthusiasm  that  ic 
utterly  impervious  to  the  encroachment  of  age. 
How  quickly  the  rejuvenating  influence  vf 
Nature  becomes  apparent  in  the  physical  tene- 
ment of  the  city  angler  enervated  with  the 
worry  and  perplexities  of  business.  The  most 
fragrant  steam  that  ever  escaped  from  the 
kitchens  of  Delmonico  would  fail  to  greet  bis 
nostrils  halt  so  coaxingly  as  the  delicious  aroma 
of  the  boiling  coffee  or  the  savory  incense 
wafled  fiom  the  frying  trout  siuling  and  sput- 
tering over  the  glowing  embers  of  the  compan- 
ionable camp  fire.  Then,  too,  balmy  and  re- 
freshing sleep,  superinduced  by  the  wholesome 
fatigue  following  a  day  of  industrious  sport,  it 
a  blessing  so  restful  and  profound  which  the  un- 
certain fluctuations  of  stocks  can  neither  di- 
minish or  impair.  What  an  excellent  mediuta 
for  unlocking  the  springs  of  social  fellowship 
is  the  craft  of  angling.  A  chance  associatioa 
of  total  strangers  during  a  brief  outing  ic 
enough  to  cement  a  friendship  that  will  last 
through  life;  and  the  most  dignified  financial 
magnate!  at  a  glimpse  on  the  city  thorough- 
fare of  the  bronzed  and  rugged  guide,  wil 
hasten  to  extend,  with  every  expression  ol  gen- 
uine pleasure,  a  hearty  greeting  to  the  tnisq' 
woodsman  whose  services  contributed  M 
largely  to  the  success  and  comfort  of  the  camp 
in  some  previous  outing. 
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No  more  cwivincing  evidence  of  the  venera- 
tion in  which  angling  is  held  by  the  fraternity 
could  be  adduced  than  is  presented  by  the  high 
state  of  perfection  to  which  the  fond  pursuit 
has  been  so  successfully  carried.  The  novice, 
in  regarding  the  modus  »/frii»(/t' employed  by 
accomplished  members  of  the  craft,  is  soon 
persuaded  that  before  admittance  into  the 
charmed  circle  can  be  gained  an  art  must  first 
it  mastered,  compared  to  which  "  plain  fish- 
ing "  is  a  mere  rudiment.  Moreover,  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  a.  few  successful  captures 
.  Vj  a  veteran  enthusiast,  involving  a  variety  of 
those  skilled  manoeuvers  which  are  only  at- 
tained by  one  in  love  with  the  art,  is  amply 
safAcient  to  so  completely  inoculate  his  entire 
Mialomy  with  the  angling  fever  that  a  perfect 
■s^nvalescence  will  never  follow. 

In  due  lime,  when  the  educating  influence  of 
•bscrvalion  and  practical  experience  have  im- 
planted within  him  a  degree  of  proficiency  that 
willpcrmit  the  landing  of  his  lirst  heavy-weight 
in  true  Waltonian  style,  he  will  stand  ready  to 
swear  that  the  family  records  make  him  appear 
toe  old  by  nothing  short  of  a  decade.  That 
rart  period  of  eager  expectancy,  which  trans- 
spires  from  the  instanl  his  prey  is  fairly  hooked 
■mil  the  final  end  of  the  drama,  is  undiluted 
raptwe  itself.  The  imposing  imagery  of 
Nature  around  him  fades  into  the  airy  fabric 
of  a  dream  and  the  tumultuous  thunder  of  the 
'Mntiguous  cataract  is  suddenly  modulated  to 
the  faint  intlection  of  a  dying  echo.  Suspense 
i»  testacy,  patience  develops  into  a  charm  as 
'•ach  successive  dash  and  plunge  for  liberty  by 
his  plucky  quarry  is  met  and  countered  with 
tb«  commendable  skill  of  an  old-timer.  Then, 
at  tast,  when  every  artifice  bom  of  desperation 
)us  proved  unavailing,  and  his  gamy  prize, 
after  a  noble  fight  for  freedom,  is  drawn  bafHed, 
sallen  and  exhausted  within  the  safe  confines 
•f  the  landing  net,  enthusiasm  has  reached  its 
•Umax.  Natural  objects  now  assume  their 
wonted  equilibriums,  the  weird  delight  of  the 
loons  en  the  outlying  lake  is  construed  into  a 
.p»an  ol  victory,  while  the  subdued  murmur  of 
the  cataract  mounts  again  into  a  triumphant 
diapason.  A  generous  draught  from  the  com- 
.fartabU  "bait"  flagon,  in  token  of  selfgratula- 


tion,  completes  an  episode  that  is  gloriously 
captivating  in  its  nature. 

The  craft  of  angUng  presents  an  unequalled 
basis  for  a  healthy  and  engaging  literature. 
No  other  art  is  so  sweetly  wedded  to  Nature 
and  her  lore  is  inexhaustible,  her  beauties  as 
winsome  and  soul- appealing  as  those  which 
long  since  charmed  the  genius  of  Sappho  and 
Theocritus.  The  clustering  blue-bells  and  the 
wild  brier  rose  still  nod  in  lonely  beauty  in  the 
™gged  glades,  and  time  works  no  changes  in 
the  music  of  the  river  waves.  The  winds  that 
fan  the  cheeks  of  the  modern  angler  are  as 
bland  and  spicy  as  those  which  crooned  among 
the  ancient  forests  beloved  of  nightingales, 
where  "Father  Izaak"  fished  and  dreamed, 
and  embalmed  the  witchery  of  the  gentle  art  in 
the  amber  of  immortal  type. 

It  must  indeed  be  apparent  to  each  and  every 
angler  throughout  the  land  that  the  present 
interests  ol  the  craft  absolutely  demand  an  able 
literature.  But  aside  from  the  charm  imparted 
by  the  perusal  of  the  delightful  outing  sketches 
by  members  of  the  brotherhood,  it  is  a  subject 
of  regret  that  matters  of  graver  Import  apper- 
taining to  the  future  welfare  of  the  craft  require 
an  airing  through  the  medium  of  a  representa- 
tive journal.  Unless  prompt  and  concerted 
measures  be  shortly  adopted  and  the  same  en- 
hanced by  the  mutual  interchanging  of  ideas 
as  to  ways  and  means  to  be  provided  for  pro- 
tection against  the  willful  and  ruthless  depopu- 
lation of  the  waters,  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  commend- 
able diversions  ever  enjoyed  by  mankind  wiU 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Selfishness  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  the 
composition  of  the  true  angler  of  to-day,  and 
there  is  not  in  all  America  an  honest  member 
of  the  craft  who  will  gainsay  the  right  of  every 
man  whatsoever  to  a  legal  share  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  woods  and  waters;  but  the  light 
of  past  experience  reveals  to  him  a  violation  of 
the  privilege  so  flagrant  and  shameful  as  ta 
point  to  naught  but  utter  and  speedy  annihila- 
tion. It  can  scarcely  be  claimed,  however, 
that  tardy  legislation  is  responsible  for  the 
fearful  inroads  of  vandalism.  Laws  sufficiently 
stringent  have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time. 
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but  "  Uws  that  threaten  and  are  not  entorced 
become  like  Kin^  Log,  whose  croaking  sub- 
jects first  feared,  then  despised  him." 

The  impediments  in  the  way  of  enforcement 
by  individual  members  of  the  craft,  chief  ol 
which  are  in  many  instances  a  shrinking  from 
the  risk  of  forfeiture  of  personal  interests  and  a 
natural  antipathy  to  the  bitter  animosities  apt 
to  be  engendered  thereby,  will  ever  render  the 
successful  prosecution  of  offenders  a  dilatory 
and  ahnost  hopeless  task.  And  in  view  of  this 
fact  it  would  appear  that,  barring  the  question 
of  expense,  a  corps  of  fearless  and  efficient 
wardens,  with  sworn  duties  to  be  discharged 
without  fear  or  favor,  could  succeed  within  a 
reasonable  period  in  convincing  transgressors 


that  well-defined  statute  laws  were  made  eK~ 
pressly  to  be  obeyed.  Rueful,  indeed,  would 
be  the  day  that  witnessed  the  final  extinction 
of  this  darling  art,  thesubtle  witchery  of  which' 
has  so  long  retained  its  loving  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  men.  For  generations  past  states- 
men, poets  and  divines  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  its  beauty  and  yielded  to  its  fascinations. 
Its  symbols  are  the  spruce-plumed  hills,  the 
painted  twilight  clouds  and  the  morning  glow 
of  sunrise  burning  redly  on  the  rocks,  its  music 
the  rapturous  anthem  of  the  waterfalls  and  the 
sofi  refrain  of  the  night  wind  through  sleeping 
woods.  It  is  the  art  preeminent,  an  exercise 
that  is  beneficial  to  all  and  injurious  to  none- 
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Woodcock,  quail  and  partridge.  These 
royal  birds  make  a  very  pretty  subject  for  a 
toast  at  a  gathering  of  sportsmen.  They  are 
dear  to  our  hearts  and  we  love  to  think  of  them. 
For  the  lime  being  we  have  parted  company 
with  them,  but  the  recollection  does  not  grow 
less  vivid  or  less  pleasant,  and  when  we  are 
gathered  around  the  festive  board  we  love  to 
recount  our  varied  experiences  and  make  plans 
for  the  future. 

The  true  hunter  of  the  present  day  is  a  fine 
type  of  man.  He  is  affable,  courteous,  regard- 
ful of  the  rights  of  others,  charitable  in  his  dis- 
position, and  a  iLver  of  Nature  in  her  changing 
moods.  He  is  broad-minded  and  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  true  and  elevating  in  the 
world.  There  is  in  the  man  himself  that  qual- 
ity, almost  indescribable,  but  which  we  recog- 
nize when  we  speak  the  word  "gentleman," 
There  is  something  about  the  pastime  of 
hunting  that  is  an  education  as  well  as  a 
pleasure.  It  brings  men  face  to  face  with  Na- 
ture, and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  spirit 
which  animates  all  things,  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
artificial.  It  broadens  our  character  and 
teaches  us  more  clearly  our  relations  to  our 
fellow-nian.  It  brings  out  what  is  good  in  us, 
and  tends  to  make  the  churl  stifle  his  insolent 
spirit. 

The  genuine  hunter  of  to-day  i; 


of  evolution.  Time  has  done  wonders  in  de- 
veloping his  true  spirit,  and  also  in  inventing 
means  whereby  he  may  exercise  his  natural 
right.  From  the  time  of  bows  and  arrows  and 
rude  arms  (o  the  accoutrements  of  the  modem 
hunter  is  a  long  way.  Likewise  many  genera- 
tions had  passed  ere  we  had  developed  a  true 
appreciation  of  our  game  birds,  or  had  learned 
that  they  were  not  for  wanton  spoliation,  nor 
merely  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  but  for  the  pro- 
per indulgence  in  that  wholesome  sport  which 
elevates  the  mind  and  brings  renewed  energy 
to  the  affairs  of  this  busy  world.  Along  with 
the  development  of  this  true  spirit  of  the  hunter, 
and  as  an  aid  to  it,  has  come  that  grand  de- 
velopment of  the  hunting  dog,  particularly  the 
setter.  You  all  know  what  he  is  to-day — an 
animal  nearly  human,  or  perhaps  more  than 
human,  in  his  affection  and  faithfulness.  Add 
to  these  qualities  a  large  share  of  docility,  in- 
telligence and  sagacity,  and  you  have  the 
highest  type  of  the  modern  setter,  truly  a  pro- 
per friend  and  companion  for  the  genuine 
sportsman. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  say  such  pleasant 
things  about  the  fisherman.  He  has  had  no 
development.  He  is  either  what  he  was  ages 
ago  or  has  retrograded.  From  the  beginning 
of  poetry  unto  the  present  evening  he  has  been 
sung  in  song  and  story,  but  we  find  him  to-day 
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Citing  his  net  in  ihe  same  way  as  he  did  in 
that  olden  time,  that  gave  birth  to  such  mirac- 
ulous stories.  In  still  earlier  times,  among  the 
most  primitive  people,  they  caught  fish — so  'tis 
recorded — by  bending  a  pin,  fastetAig  it  on  a 
line  and  dropping  it  in.  Well,  we  find  the 
small  boy  doing  the  same  thing  to-day.  The 
truth  is,  it  requires  no  skill  to  fish.  Anyone 
can  hold  a  pole,  although  there  may  be  various 
degrees  of  pole  holding.  There  must  be  some 
great  reason  why  there  has  been  no  develop- 
ment in  the  fisherman.  I  find  it  to  be  a  moral 
reason,  a  fatal  hindrance  to  growth.  This 
moral  reason  is  the  fisherman's  incorrigible 
habit  ai  lying,  a  habit  so  long  persisted  in  by 
his  ancestors  that  it  has  now,  in  him,  become  a 
well-established  vice,  incapable  of  correction. 
The  fisherman  does  not  expect  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  we  do  not  expect  him  to.  In  fact,  we  as- 
sume that  he  will  not,  so  universal  and  well 
established  has  this  vice  become. 

I  have  in  mind  a  past  master  in  this  art  of 
prevarication.  In  the  trout  season  he  never 
caught  less  than  twenty-five  "speckled  beau- 
ties," all  nice  ones.  During  the  season  his 
catches  seem  to  be  in  a  sort  of  geometrical 
pri^ression,  growing  larger  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, and  his  stones  havp  a  proper  ratio  to 
his  catches.  One  day,  for  some  occult  reason, 
I  believed  him,  and,  becoming  enthusiastic, 
purchased  an  angler's  complete  outfit — rods, 
reels,  basket,  tackle,  Ry  book  and  all  the  flies 
that  the  art  of  man  ever  conceived  of.  •  *  * 
I  hied  to  a  famous  brook,  where,  for  the  sum  ot 
one  dollar,  I  secured  what  they  called  a  "  good 
start."  The  more  I  fished  the  more  unprofit- 
able it  seemed  to  become,  the  more  unreal  the 
stories  I  had  heard.  So,  after  a  while,  I  said 
to  myself:  "There  is  no  art  in  this  thing; 
there  is  no  chance  for  development.  Look  at 
that  youth  over  there  on  that  log.  His  pole 
may  have  been  cut  from  the  primeval  forest. 
He  may  be  an  aborigine,  for  aught  I  know, 
with  a  pin  on  the  end  of  his  line.  The  so-called 
skill  ol  the  fisherman  is  not  in  what  he  catches, 
but  in  what  he  makes  people  believe  he  catches. 
Perhaps  1  don't  know  enough  for  it;  more 
likely  1  have  too  high  a  regard  for  the  truth 
ever  to  become  successful.    Anyway,   I  will 


throw  away  my  fishing  tools  and  sit  down  and 
wait  for  the  hunting  season  to  open." 

But  this  is  wandering  away  from  the  subject 
of  shooting  in  Southern  Michigan.  The  hunt- 
ing season  just  closed  has  been  a  memorable 
one  to  the  hunters  of  this  vicinity,  and  most 
glorious  times  have  we  had  with  dog  and  gun. 
In  thinking  of  our  varied  experiences  it  all 
seems  like  the  imagery  of  a  dream,  but  we  re- 
member that,  at  the  time,  it  was  quite  a  real- 
ity, full  of  hard  work  and  also  quite  expensive. 
But  we  do  not  count  the  expense;  we  leave 
thai  uninteresting  part  to  the  female  portion  of 
our  families,  who  have  rather  practical  ideas 
about  such  things,  but  who  are  quite  reconciled 
to  well-cooked  game. 

Who,  that  has  been  afield  with  dog  and  gun 
in  our  bracing  November  days,  has  not  received 
far  more  than  he  gave  of  time  and  money  ? 
Who  has  not  seen  his  cares  and  sorrows  take 
flight  in  that  delicious  moment  when,  with 
senses  all  attuned,  he  walks  in  ahead  ot  his 
dog  to  flush  the  birds  to  which  his  dog's  keen 
nose  has  led  him.  And  then  that  thrill  at  the 
sound  of  whirring  wings,  as  entrancing  to  the 
old  hunter  as  to  the  novice. 

In  our  vicinity  the  sportsmen  have  had  all 
the  shooting  their  hearts  could  wish  lor. 
Everything  seems  to  have  favored  them.  Sev- 
eral open  winters  multiplied  the  quail,  and  our 
last  Legislature,  capable  of  anything,  was 
equal  to  acknowledging  its  mistake  m  forbid- 
ding their  killing.  The  partridge  nested  well 
and  appeared  in  largely  increased  numbers, 
and  the  weather  favored  a  great  flight  of  wood- 
cock. No  bag  of  birds  has  been  complete 
without  two  of  these  three  kinds,  and  it  has 
been  possible,  during  November,  to  get  all 
three  in  one  day.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  in 
one  minute,  if  we  can  believe  our  mighty 
hunter,  whose  open  countenance  over  there 
gives  the  truth  to  a  story  he  told  me.  He  said 
his  Ao%  came  to  a  point,  and  from  her  preced- 
ing actions  he  suspected  something  unusuaL 
Nor  was  he  disappointed.  But  I  venture  to 
say  that  his  total  experience  had  not  fitted  him 
for  what  was  to  follow.  As  he  walked  in 
ahead  of  his  dog,  up  jumped  a  quail  and  darted 
to  the  right.     He  grassed  it  neatly  with  his 
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right  barrel.      Then  a    woodcock    blew    his  No  one  can  have  an  experience  like  this  un- 

whistle  and  scurried  in  the  other  direction,  less  game  is  plenty.    What  birds  we  wilt  have 

only  to  shorten  his  journey  at  the  sound  of  the  next  fall  is  quite  uncertain.    We  are  safe  from 

other  barrel.     At  that  very  instant  a  partridge,  the  Legislature  for  another  year,  but,  for  ought 

which  had  been  a  quiet  looker-on  of  the  pro-  we  know,  Old  Boreas  may  now  have  our  royal 

ceedings,  arose  almost  from  underhis  feet.     He  birds  wrapped  in  hia  cold  cjnbrace.    From  the 

made  a  pass  at  it  with  his  gun  barrels.    The  former  we  must  expect  many  things.     He  will 

■effort  was  earnest,  bom  of  the  emergency,  as  be  an  important  factor  in  our  hunting.    We 

it  were.     But  he  is  modest  enough  to  say  that  need  him  to  feed  and  protect  the  game.     But  I 

he  did  not  get  the  partridge.     He  doesn't  often  will  leave  this  subject  to  be  more  fully  treated 

have  occasion  to  find  fault  with  his  schooling,  by  the  gentleman  who  is  lo  follow, 
but  I  believe  he  still  thinks  that  in  some  way 
tie  ought  to  have  bagged  it. 
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LAND-LOCKED  SALMON  ON  THEIR  SPAWNING  BEDS. 


"  This  here  will  drive  the  trout  all  out  of  the  ' 
brook  into  the  pond.  We  never  used  to  get 
*ny  up  the  brook  after  the  first  snow  come." 

The  above  bit  of  fish  lore  was  launched  at 
me,  gratuitously,  some  years  ago,  by  an  old- 
timer  who  had  followed  spearing  salmon  from 
their  spawning  beds.  To  make  the  meaning 
clearer,  "this  here"  alluded  to  an  early  snow- 
1^1  which  was  prevailing.  "Trout "meant 
land-locked  salmon. 

The  above,  like  many  another  wise  saying,  I 
have  found  to  be  accompanied  by  exceptions 
and  "  a  good  deal  depends."  Some  years  later 
I  followed  a  brook  for  perhaps  half  a  mile, 
when  there  was  nearly  a  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  counted  nineteen  salmon  as  busy 
about  their  domestic  affairs  as  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  if  such  a  thing  as  a  snowstorm 
had  been  left  out  o<  the  calendar.  1  am  satis- 
fied that  the  salmon  are,  by  instinct,  better 
weather  prophets  than  some  men  who  make 
much  noise  about  their  predictions. 

This  fall  the  water  has  been  unusually  low 
in  lake  and  stream,  owing  to  a  protracted 
draught ;  but  salmon  assembled  near  the  mouth 
of  the  streams  in  September,  as  usual,  and  the 
last  few  days  of  open  season  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  local  anglers,  who  pulled  five  salmon 
in  out  of  the  wet  with  rod  and  reel— a  new  de- 
parture here,  as  it  has  generally  been  held  as 
about  useless  to  angle  for  them  at  that  season. 
The  low  water  in  the  brooks,  or  one  brook, 
prevented  the  fish  from  running  up  stream,  so 
they  have  amused  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  some  in  gamesome  leaps  from  the  water, 
and  others,  probably  discouraged  at  the  un- 
friendhness  of  the  elements,  played  "keep 
house  "  on  a  sandy  pomt  of  land  that  extends 
far  Into  the  lake.  At  this  place  I  found  six 
long  salmon  at  work  for  all  they  were  worth, 
planting  their  eggs  in  the  sand  and  gravel 
which  they  had  plowed  up  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Later  rain  fell,  and  the  brook  was 
swollen  for  a  few  days  and  again  subsided  to 
the  thread  of  silver  that  has  marked  its  course 
so  long,  but  a  few  patient  salmon  had  profited 


by  the  rise  and  found  their  spawning  betis  far 
up  the  stream. 

The  twenty-ninth  day  of  November,  when 
the  lower  part  ol  the  stream  was  under  an  inch 
of  ice,  and  snow  to  the  depth  of  from  tw«  to 
three  inches  lay  on  the  ground,  1  found  myself 
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near  the  brook,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  lake,  and  thought  I  would  see  if  any  salmon 
were  still  on  their  beds.  It  was  in  a  piece  of 
woodland  where  the  brook  is  fed  by  the  springs 
and  the  ice  at  the  eddies  was  not  over  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  while  the  rifts  between  the 
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eddies  were  entirely  tree.of  ice,  said  rifts  not 
bein^  over  four  feet  in  width  and  not  exceed- 
ing three  inches  in  depth.  I  came  to  an  eddy 
where,  on  a  bed  of  coarse  gravel  and  sand, 
were  a  pair  of  salmon.  The  female,  the  longer ' 
cf  the  two,  I  estimated  at  twelve  pounds.  The 
male,  being  a  little  over  six  pounds  in  weight, 
was  half  his  length  behind  his  mate  and  a  little 
to  the  right,  both  heading  up  the  stream,  and 
were  as  motionless  as  possible  for  living  ob- 
jects to  be.  Not  a  fin  or  gill  seemed  to  move ; 
their  bellies  seemed  to  rest  on  the  sand  below, 
while  their  dorsal  fins  were  bent  to  one  side 
by  the  thin  crust  of  ice  above  them  and  thet'r 
pectoral  fins  were  extended  almost  at  right 
angles  with  their  bodies.  After  watching  them 
awhile  I  passed  other  rifts,  and  in  an  eddy 
above  found  another  pair,  somewhat  smaller 
but  more  nearly  matched,  and  equally  motion- 
less. The  female  lay  in  about  a  foot  of  water, 
head  up  the  stream,  while  the  mate  was  near 


the  opposite  bank,  headed  down  the  stream. 
Two  days  later  I  visited  the  place  again  and 
found  the  iish  all  in  tlie  same  position,  no 
change,  except  in  the  deepest  eddy  I  saw  a 
thifd  salmon  lying  across  the  stream.  I  won- 
dered if  the  tish  were  really  dead  that  they 
should  be  so  motionless,  and  with  a  stick  gave 
a  sharp  rap  on  the  ice  above  the  largest  pair, 
when,  like  a  flash,  they  darted  ofl,  only  to  make 
a  circle  of  the  eddy  and  settle  down  again  as- 
motionless  as  before,  not  a  foot  from  their  old 
position. 

Two  days  later  I  visited  the  place  again  in' 
company  with  a  neighbor,  but  the  fish  had  all 
disappeared  ;  there  were  no  tracks  in  the  snow 
except  those  I  had  made;  the  ice  was  unbroken, 
and  the  only  conclusion  I  could  arrive  at  was 
that  the  salmon  had  managed  to  work  their 
way  down  over  the  shallow  rifts  and  back  into 
the  lake. 
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HATCHING  AND  PLANTING  UN  THE  PACIFIC  COAST* 


Fish  lile  is  regarded  by  many  aulhorities  as 
the  most  uncertain  of  all  animal  life.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  our  Government,  in  common 
with  thatcfseveral  European  nations,  holds  that 
the  propagation  of  fish  under  what  are  known 
as  artificial  conditions  is  a  wise  plan. 

At  the  very  outset  the  benefits  of  artificial 
hatching  are  seen  in  the  fact  that,  while 
according  to  Seth  Green  only  five  per  cent,  ol 
salmon  eggs  laid  in  the  natural  state  are  impreg- 
nated, and  a  far  less  percentage,  though  wholly 
unknown,  ever  become  full-grown  fish,  by 
the  Russian  or  dry  process  of  handling  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  them  are  impregnated,  andot 
these  ninety-seven  per  cent,  are  batched. 

The  Sisson  salmon  hatchery,  which  Is  oper- 
ated by  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  California,  is 
the  largest  in  the  world.  In  it  are  hatched 
yearly  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  salmon,  beside 
large  numbers  of  trout,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
hatchery  is  about  ten  times  greaier  than  the 
outpul.  This  season  the  hatchery  has  3,000.- 
■000  eggs  in  the  process  of  incubation,  the  work 
all  being  perlormed  under  the  superintendency 
of  J.  A.  Richardson,  who  is  a  very  busy  man 
just  at  this  time,  when  the  many  pink  currant 
globules  in  his  troughs  have  to  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  of  care. 

These  eggs  have  all  come  from  the  United 
States  Fish  Hatchery  at  Hat  Creek,  where 
the  parent  fish  are  taken  in  seines  or  traps  and 
the  eggs  are  secured  by  the  usual  process,  and 
where  they  are  impregnated  by  the  male  fish, 
who  deposits  upon  them  a  Huid  known  as 
milt,  which  causes  the  eggs  to  change  from 
white  to  a  light  pink.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that  Nature  has  provided  the  salmon  with  no 
muscles  to  eject  the  eggs,  and  that  the  fish  must 
rub  along  a  hard  surface — generally  a  rock  on 
the  river  bottom— in  order  to  lay  her  eggs. 
By  the  artificial  process  two  men  take  hold  of 
the  fish  with  gloved  hands  and  gently  squeeze 
the  eggs  into  a  trough,     ff,  after  being  taken. 
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the  fish  is  found  not  to  be  "ripe"  or  ready  to 
spawn,  she  is  put  into  a  cage  in  the  water  and 
kept  there  ualil  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be  de- 
posited. 

The  average  number  of  eggs  taken  from  a 
fish  this  year  has  been  4,516.  From  one  large 
salmon  8,000  eggs  were  taken  last  month. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  being  taken  the 
eggs  are  shipped  by  train  to  the  State  hatchery 
at  Sisson.  They  are  packed  in  frames  covered 
in  the  bottom  with  Canton  flannel,  and  are  kept 
at  a  low  temperature  £n  route.  On  arriving 
at  the  hatchery  the  frames  are  emptied  into 
large  asphaltum -lined  troughs,  each  frame 
being  washed  clear  of  its  eggs  by  pouring 
water  on  it  from  a  tin  dipper.  The  eggs  are 
kepi  in  little  wire  cages  in  the  troughs,  and  all 
lie  on  the  bottom  under  three  or  four  inches  ai 
water. 

A  careful  inspection  is  made  daily,  and  any 
ol  the  eggs  which  show  signs  of  being  addled 
are  removed.  The  inspector  also  aims  to  keep 
the  cages  clear  ofeggs  that  are  not  impregnated. 
The  sign  of  impregnation  is  a  little  dark  spot 
on  one  side  of  the  globule.  If  this  is  absent  no 
fish  can  be  hatched  from  the  egg.  The  busi- 
ness of  fish  hatching— and  particularly  that 
of  salmon  hatching— is  conducive  of  many  ills, 
and  especially  of  rheumatism.  This  is  because 
the  fish  hatcher,  if  he  may  be  so  called,  must 
keep  his  hands  in  water  that  is  never  ol  a  higher 
temperature  than  48  degrees,  and  sometimes 
far  below  that  figure.  Gloves  cannot  be  used 
to  advantage,  and  consequently  the  fingers 
must  stand  the  wetting  and  the  stiflening  in 
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The  limpid  fluid  that  flows  from  snow-clad 
Chasta  into  the  Sisson  Hatchery  looks  clear 
and  pure  enough  for  any  purpose,  and  yet, 
clear  and  pure  as  it  seems,  flowing  through 
the  long  glistening  black  troughs,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  often  scour  the  troughs  oui,  for 
the  eggs  will  not  hatch  unless  they  are  perleetiy 

When,  in  a  lew  weeks,  the  baby  fish  emerge 
irom  their  shells,  they  are  put  into  a  large 
trough,  where  they  remain  trom  two  to  four 
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months,  and  then,  being  considered  fit  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  are  turned  into  the  streams 
■nd  left  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
Where  they  are  turned  into  the  Sacramento 
River  they,  of  course,  eventually  reach  the 
ocean,  and  this  is  the  disposition  generally 
tnade  of  them,  it  being  supposed  that  sea 
salmon  will  not  live  long  in  fresh  water. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  have  been 
made  by  the  Fish  Commissioners,  however,  in 
keeping  salmon  in  fresh-water  ptonds.  In 
Sisson's  Pond,  near  the  town  of  Sisson  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  State  hatchery,  there 
were  placed,  two  years  ago,  nearly  2,000  young 
salmon,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  inches.  The  greater  number  of  ihese 
fish  are  still  in  the  pond,  and  are  very  lively, 
though  they  will  not  be  templed  by  any  kind 
of  bait  that  an  angler  may  use.  They  are  ail 
small  in  size,  weighing  from  one  to  two  pounds, 
while,  had  they  been  permitted  to  go  to  salt 
water,  they  would  have  weighed  by  this  time 
from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  each. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  salt  the 
water  artificially,  but  these  have  failed.  Mr. 
Richardson  once  removed  some  of  the  fish  and 
placed  them  in  salt  water,  with  the  intention  of 
trying  to  remove  the  fungus  which  adheres  to 
them  after  remaining  a  long  time  in  fresh 
water,  and  also  the  worms  which  fasten  upon 
their  giils  and  suck  their  blood,  these  being 
the  chief  causes  of  the  retarding  of  theirgrowth. 
On  putting  a  fish  into  a  trough  ol  salt  water  it 
lashed  about  and  made  such  wild  struggles 
that  it  became  evident  that  the  sudden  change 
from  the  fresh  water  was  anything  but  agreeable. 
In  thirty  seconds  the  fish  turned  up  on  its  side 
and  floated  on  the  surface,  but  on  being  re- 
turned to  the  fresh  water  of  the  pond  it  soon  re- 
vived and  darted  away.  The  same  experiment 
was  tried  with  many  of  these  land-locked  sea 
salmon,  with  practically  the  same  results  in 
each  case.  Those  remaining  a  few  minutes  in 
the  salt  water  died.  It  was  not  believed 
that  the  water  was  too  salt,  there  being  no 
more  saline  matter  in  it  than  in  ordinary  sea 
water,  but  that  the  change  from  the  fresh 
water  was  too  sudden.  It  is  believed 
that  the  fish  play  back  and  forth  at  the 
river  mouth  until  they  become  accustomed  to 


thesalt  waterbeforegoingouttosea.  Therei«- 
DO  doubt  that  sea  salmon  could  be  made  t« 

thrive  in  fresh  water  if  a  properly  graded 
series  of  salt  and  fresh  water  pools  were 
arranged  in  order  that  thai  they  could  occasion- 
ally uke  a  dip  in  the  salt  fluid  and  get  rid  of 
the  parasites  which  cling  to  them  and  retard 
their  growth  in  the  fresh  ponds. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
fish-hatchers  as  to  the  length  of  time  which 
young  salmon  should  be  kept  before  being 
turned  loose  in  the  streams.  Some  think  that 
if  the  salmon  are  turned  out  at  once  after  being 
hatched  they  will  the  more  readily  a 
themselves  to  the  habits  of  thei 
learn  to  avoid  their  attacks,  while  if  they  are 
kept  until  they  are  five  or  six  inches  long  they 
will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies,  not 
knowing  anything  regarding  them  or  how  to 
flee  and  hide  Irom  them.  Others  claim,  how- 
ever, that  the  fish  stand  a  much  better  chance 
of  living  and  thriving  il  they  are  not  turned 
loose  untill  they  arc  seven  or  eight  months  old. 

The  information  has  recently  been  received 
by  the  Fish  Commissioners  that  the  foes  of  the 
salmon  are  on  the  increase, 

A  new  source  of  danger  to  the  salmon  is  the 
large  number  o I  carp  that  have  of  late  made 
their  homes  In  the  Sacramento,  McCloud  and 
Pitt  rivers.  The  Pitt  River  and  Squaw  Creek 
are  reported  by  experts  to  be  swarming  with 
carp,  and  that  they  will  clear  the  streams  of 
the  spawn  and  young  of  salmon  any  one  who 
knows  anything  oi  their  habits  will  at  once 
surmise.  The  commissioners  are  greatly 
alarmed  over  these  reports,  for  if  the  carp  re- 
main, as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  they 
will,  the  work  ofthe  great  salmon  hatchery  will 
be  set  at  naught. 

The  existence  of  leather  carp  in  our  streams 
was  reported  to  Marshall  McDonald,  the 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner  at  Washing- 
ton, recently.  He  sent  back  word  that  he 
greatly  doubted  the  report.  Competent  ex- 
perts here,  who  know  a  leather  carp  when  they 
see  one  as  readily  as  they  know  a  fishing  rod, 
emphatically  declare  that  they  are,  indeed,  that 
fish,  and  they  will  make  such  a  report  to  Com- 
missioner McDonald  as  will  convince  him  that 
such  is  the  fact. 
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Deputy  Commissioners  Thomas  Tun  stead, 
John  P.  Babcock  and  Filbert  Bacigalupi  have 
had  much  hard  work  to  perform  this  season, 
and  they  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  mare  dep- 
uties are  reeded  for  patrol  work  and  inspec- 
tion. To  watch  the  wily  millmen  and  keep 
them  from  dumping  sawdust  into  the  streams, 
<o  see  that  no  salmon  are  taken  in  the  close 
season,  and  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  Tor  traps 
and  seines,  requires  much  vigilance,  and  the 
three  deputies  are  often  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  California  is  a  very  large  State. 

The  deputies  recently  had  a  lively  skirmish 
with  Chinese  fishermen  on  San  Pablo  Bay. 
The  Mongols  were  taking  small  fish  in  their 
nets  and  were  thus  violating  the  law.  A  boat 
containing  the  deputies  approached  a  fleet  of 
junks  whose  owners  had  been  carrying  on  this 
illicit  business  and  undertook  their  capture. 
The  Chinese  paid  no  attention  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  deputies  to  run  their  boats  ashore 
.and  surrender  themselves.  Neither  did  they 
heed  in  the  slightest  degree  the  fusilade  Trom 
the  rendezvous  of  the  deputies,  who  first  fired 
above  the  fishermen's  heads,  and,  finding  that 
ineffective,  then  aimed  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
hulls  of  the  first  junk  encountered.  While  they 
presented  a  calm  front  to  these  attacks,  the 
fishermen  were,  nevertheless,  very  anxious  to 
prevent  a  capture,  and  when  the  deputies'  boat 
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came  near  them  they  tried  to  push  it  ofl  with 
their  oars.  Deputy  Babcock  jumped  aboard 
the  junk,  however,  and  effected  the  capture 
with  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  the  revo  ver, 
while  the  other  officers  went  ofl  to  take  the 
other  boats  of  the  fleet. 

Such  captures  are  sometimes  made  at  night. 
For  a  deputy  to  go  aboard  a  craft  alone,  among 
a  lot  of  heathens,  all  of  whom  may,  for  all  he 
knows,  be  well  armed,  and  to  be  left  on  the 
boat  in  the  darkness,  the  capture  being  wholly 
dependent  on  his  nerve  and  grit,  is  not  the  sort 
of  experience  to  make  a  man  partkularly 
happy.  But  the  life  of  a  deputy  fish  commis- 
sioner is  very  far  from  being  a  bed  of  roses  at 
the  best. 

The  new  trout  hatchery  in  Bear  Valley, 
Marion  County,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will 
soon  be  supplied  by  the  commission  with  400,- 
000  eggs. 

It  was  expected  that  200,000  eggs  would  be 
taken  at  Lake  Tahoe  this  season,  but  the  num- 
ber only  reached  125,000, .  c  which  88,000  have 
been  planted  as  follows:  In  Donner  Creek, 
to,ooo;  Cold  Stream,  15.000;  Little  Truckee 
River,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Webber 
Lake,  25,000;  Mortis  Creek,  6.000;  Union  Mill 
Creek,  4,000;  Little  Truckee  River,  two  miles 
from  Webber  Lake,  13,000;  Webber  Lake, 
I5.O0O- 
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The  Si.  Lawrence  is  certainly  the  most  re- 
markable river  in  the  world.  The  Amazon  or 
the  Congo  may  pour  a  larger  volume  of  water 
into  the  ocean  ;  the  Mississippi  or  the  Nile 
may  be  longer,  but  none  of  those  mighty 
streams  can  compare  in  scenic  beauty  with 
that  glorious  river  that  leaps  the  cataract  of 
Niagara  and  forms  the  broad  expanse  of  crys- 
tal water  gemmed  with  the  Thousand  Isles. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  a  phenomenon  among 
rivers.  No  other  river  is  fed  by  such  gigantic 
lakes.  No  other  river  is  so  independent  of  the 
elements.  It  despises  alike  'ain,  snow  and 
sunshine.  Ice  and  wind  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  things  that  affect  its  mighty  flow.  Some- 
thing almost  as  phenomenal  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence itself  is  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little 
generally  known  atx>ut  it.  It  might  be  safely 
affirmed  that  not  oneperc«nt.  ofthe  Americ.n 
public  are  aware  of  the  fact  that,  among  all 
the  great  rivers  ol  the  world,  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  the  only  absolutely  floodless  one.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case.  The  difference  between 
high  and  low  water  in  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati 
is  nearly  fifty  feet.  Even  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, placid  and  smooth-flowing  a  stream  as 
it  is,  sometimes  overflows  the  country  for  miles 
-  on  either  side  of  its  banks.  The  t  rbulent 
Missouri  is  also  subject  to  immense  rises. 
Some  eight  years  ago  it  very  nearly  drowned 
out  the  flourishing  city  of  Council  Bluffs,  and, 
had  it  risen  three  feet  more,  the  mj^nificent 
iron  bridge  that  spans  it,  and  that  connects 
Council  Bluffs  with  Omaha,  would  have  only 
spanned  a  mud-hole,  and  the  vagabond  river 
would  have  carved  out  a  new  channel  for  iiself 
right  through  the  centre  of  Council  Bluffs. 
Even  the  mighty  Amaion  has  its  rises  and 
falls;' if  ils  southern  and  northern  tributaries 
should  happen  to  be  low.  or  to  be  high  at  the 
same  time,  it  becomes  seriously  affected. 
Every  river,  in  fact,  on  this  continent,  and  all 
over  the  world,  has  great  rises  and  falls  brought 
about  by  the  elements,  the  St.  Lawrence  alone 
excepted. 
But  the  St.  Lawrence  sometimes  causes  ter- 


rible trouble  wher.  the  waters  get  jammed  by 
ice.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  almost  drowned 
out  Montreal  and  did  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
ol  damage.  The  flood  was  not  caused  by  rain, 
but  by  an  ice  gorge  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  river  at  Montreal.  That  city  is  only  a 
mile  below  the  rapids  of  Lachine,  and  the  ice 
in  spring  time  is  driven  down  the  rapids  at  the 
rate  of  millions  of  tons  per  hour.  Just  below 
the  rapids  the-large  island  of  St.  Helens  and 
the  small  o  e  called  Isle  Ronde  bar  the  passage 
ofthe  ice,  and  it  often  gets  gorged  in  the  nar- 
row channel  between  Isle  Ronde  and  the  north- 
em  shore.  The  last  time  Montreal  was  inun- 
dated by  the  obstructed  waters  ofthe  St.  Law- 
rence the  ice  in  the  narrow  channel  was  esti- 
mated lobe  nearly  a  hundred  lectin  thickness. 
If  some  means  are  not  adopted  lor  bowing  up 
the  ice  gorge  with  dynamite  when  it  suddenly 
forms,  owing  to  a  rapid  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
above  the  Lachine  Rapids,  Montreal  may  some 
day  '  e  ruined. 

The  St.  Lawrence  despises  rain  and  sun- 
shine. Its  greatest  variation  caused  by  drought 
or  rain  hardly  ever  exceeds  a  foot  or  fourteen 
inches.  The  cause  of  this  almost  everlasting 
sameness  of  volume  b  easily  understood.  The 
St.  Lawrence  is  fed  by  the  mightiest  bodies  of 
fresh  water  on  earth.  Immense  as  is  the  vol- 
ume of  water  it  pours  into  the  ocean,  any  one 
who  has  traversed  all  the  immense  lakes  that 
feed  it,  and  for  the  surplus  waters  of  which  it 
is  the  only  channel  to  the  sea,  wonders  that  it 
is  not  even  more  gigantic  than  it  is.  Not  one 
drop  ofthe  waters  ofthe  live  great  lakes  finds 
Its  way  to  the  ocean  save  through  this  gigantic, 
extraordinary  and  wondrously  beautiful  river. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  it  should  despise  the 
rain  and  defy  the  sunshine. 

The  headwaters  ol  the  St.  Lawrence  take 
their  rise  in  Minnesota  and  form  what  is 
known  as  the  river  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  small 
stream,  and  falls  into  Lake  Superior  at  Duluth. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is  generally  thought  to  he  a 
comparatively  short  river.  This  idea  is  by  no 
means  correct,  for,  measured  from  the  head- 
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waters  of  the  St.  Louis  River  to  where  it  min- 
g-tes  with  the  ocean,  the  distance  will  be  found 
to  be  little  short  of  three  thousand  miles.  The 
St.  Lawrence  is  in  reality  longer  than  the  Mis- 
sissippi proper,  not  counting  the  Missouri,  and 
there  are  probably  not  more  than  six  rivers  in 
the  world  that  exceed  it  in  length,  but  none 
of  which,  except  the  Amazon,  pours  more  than 
half  the  volume  of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the 
ocean.  The  river  St.  Marie,  that  connects 
Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron,  is  where  the 
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propelled  craft  only  can  breast  it.  Here  it  is 
called  the  Detroit  River,  and,  except  where  it 
expands  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  retains  its  river 
character  until  it  is  lost  in  Lake  Erie.  The 
scenery  from  Sarnia  to  Lake  Erie,  while  not 
striking,  is  yet  ver>- beautiful.  The  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  are  here,  as  they  are  every- 
where, clear  as  crystal,  pure  as  Nature  could 
make  them,  transparent  as  a  mirror. 

When  the  St.  Lawrence  issues  out  of  Lake 
Erie  its  real  glories  begin.     I'll  not  attempt  to 
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St.  Lawrence  next  assumes  the  form  of  a  river. 
It  is  here  an  immense  volume  of  water,  nearly 
a  mile  wide  and  wondrously  beautiful,  here 
tumbling  over  rapids  and  there  expanding  into 
crystal  lakes.  But  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
river  St.  Marie  is  sadly  marred  by  a  canal  and 
by  an  immense  lock  that  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est in  the  world.  The  St.  Lawrence  next 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  river  at  Sarnia, 
where  it  rushes  out  of  Lake  Huron — a  veritable 
giant  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  eighty  teet  deep, 
and  with  such  a  rapid  current  that  a  steam- 


describe  Niagara.  It  would  be  folly  in  roc,  for 
the  greatest  of  those  who  have  attempted  it 
have  utterly  failed.  For  nearly  ten  miles  of 
its  course  above  and  below  the  cataract  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  the  glory  and  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  with  its  rushing,  gleaming,  foaming 
rapids  above  the  falls;  with  the  falls  them- 
selves, their  immensity,  their  thunder  and  their 
rainbows  -  and  then  the  seething,  swirling 
river  below,  confined  in  the  narrow  gorge  into 
which  it  has  leaped;  shooting  up  In  ragged 
masses  of  water  twenty  feet  high  from  un- 
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Talhomable  abysses  ;  plunging  wildly  against 
the  rock-barriers  out  of  which  iti  own  mad- 
dtned  waves  have  cut  a  channel ;  careening 
round  and  round  in  the  whirlpool ;  gradually 
subsiding,  and  at  last  flowing  into  Lake  Onta- 
rio without  a  ripple. 

After  the  glory  of  Niagara  comes  the  glory 
of  the  Thousand  Isles.  Very  different  indeed 
are  they  frora  Niagara  :  but  the  Thousand  Isles 
are  as  unrivalled  in  their  own  way  as  Niagara. 


sand — sixteen  hundre<l  and  ninely-two,  accord- 
ing to  the  niost  reliable  count.  Some  contain 
thousands  of  acres  ;  some  are  no  bigger  than  a 
tea-table.  The  biggest  and  the  least  of  them 
are  beautiful.  All  are  covered  with  shrubs  or 
something  green,  and  all  are  surrounded  by 
water  so  clear,  so  wonderfully  pure,  as  can  be 
found  in  no  river  save  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
This  purity  of  water  is  one  of  the  great  charms 
of  this  glorious  river,     ff  the  Thousand  Isles 


There  is  nothing  like  them  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  explored.  The  Thousand  Isles 
■want  but  one  thing  to  make  them  as  nearly 
heavenly  as  it  wouki  be  possible  for  anything 
earthly  to  be,  and  that  is  mounuln  scenery. 
Of  this  tbey  have  none.  The  Canadian  side  of 
the  river  is,  however,  at  one  place  very  steep, 
forming  most  picturesque  clifTs  covered  with 
green  trees  of  unnumbered  species.  But  the 
Isles  themselves  are  the  wonders  of  the  scene. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  than  a  thou- 


were  in  the  Ohio  or  Missouri  they  would  lose 
most  of  their  charms,  for  the  waters  of  those 
rivers  are  the  color  of  pea  soup  during  nine 
months  of  every  year.  The  same  cause  that 
makes  the  St.  Lawrence  floodless  makes  its 
waters  pure ;  the  great  lakes  that  feed  it  ab- 
sorb any  sediment  washed  into  their  waters ; 
they  are  alike  its  parents  and  its  purifiers. 

The  sail  down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Kings- 
ton to  Montreal  is  the  most  extraordinary  and 
exciting  river  journey  in  the  world.    The  scert- 
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ery  ol  ihe  Hudson  is  certainly  Bncr  than  Ihai 
of  the  St.  Lawrence;  but  the  Hudson,  glorious 
as  it  is,  is  only  an  esiuary.  Its  banks  are  beau- 
tiful bui  its  waters  are  sluggish.  If  the  St. 
Lawrence  had  the  mountain  scenery  ot  the 
Hudson,  its  fame  would  reach  the  end  of  the 
earth.  But  in  sailing  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  one's  whole  atten- 
tion is  taken  up  with  the  river  itself.  There  is 
no  time  to  gaze  around,  for  soon  after  the  boat 
leaves  the  mazes  of  the  Thousand  Isles  the 
rapids  begin.  Any  sensation  more  delightful 
than  being  carried  along  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  by  rushing  waters  it  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine.  If  mountains  were 
piled  on  mounUins  on  either  side,  not  one  in 
fifty  would  care  to  look  at  them  white  shooting 
the  Cascade,  Long  Saul t  or  the  Lachine  Rap- 
ids; and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  sail  from  ihe  Thousand 
Islands  to  Montreal  is  through  rapids  more  or 
less  swift.  No  passenger,  not  even  the  most 
timid,  feels  any  nervousness  in  shooting  through 
the  Cascade  or  Long  Sault  Rapids.  On  ap- 
proaching Montreal,  however,  the  greatest 
rapids  on  the  river,  those  of  Lachine,  are  en- 
countered. To  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  gaze  across  more  than  a  mile  wide  of 
rushing,  roaring  waters,  leaping  and  tumbling 
over  the  "precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks," 
that  rise  here  and  there  out  of  the  foam,  one 
would  imagine  that  to  take  a  great  steamboat 
drawing  six  or  eight  feet  of  water  down  such  a 
cataract  would  be  certain  destruction  both  to 
passengers  and  craf^.  But  such  is  the  immens- 
ity of  the  volume  of  water  that  there  is  very 
little  danger.  No  serious  accident  has  ever 
occurred  to  a  steamboat  going  down  the  La- 
.  chine'  Rapids.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  many  a  brave  man  has  turned  pale  where, 
in  one  place,  the  boat  has  to  take  a  plunge  of 
six  or  seven  feet  perpendicular.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  after  the  boat  takes  the  big  leap 
she  is  in  the  harbor  of  Montreal  and  has  no 
more  rapids  to  shoot. 
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The  voyage  from  Kingston  to  Montreal  is 
made  in  a  day.  The  boats  leave  Kingston 
early  in  the  morning  in  order  to  make  the  en- 
tire trip  by  daylight;  this  they  always  do,  al- 
though the  distance  is  198  miles.  The  boats 
are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  in  the  Hudson, 
but  they  are  as  safe  and  commodious  as  care 
and  skill  could  make  them.  To  those  who- 
want  to  take  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
most  curious  trip  perhaps  on  this  continent, 
and  to  any  one  who  wants  to  experience  a  new 
sensation  of  the  most  delightful  kind,  I  would 
say,  "Shoot  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence." 

From  Montreal  to  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  very  unpicturesque;  it  is  too  big  to  be  beau- 
tiful, and  is  more  like  a  great  arm  of  the  sea 
than  a  river.  As  Quebec  is  approached  the 
scenery  becomes  of  great  interest,  especially 
from  a  historic  point  of  view.  The  river  nar- 
rovre  to  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  Quebec, 
the  great  fortress  of  not  only  the  St.  Lawrence, 
but  of  half  the  continent,  is  seen  towering  on 
an  apparently  perpendicular  rock  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  over  the  narrow  water-way  it  ef- 
fectually guards.  It  was  near  here  ihat  the 
fate  of  half  a  continent  was  decided  131  years 
ago  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  by  which  France  lost  the  noblest  of 
all  her  colonial  possessions.  Below  Quebec  the 
St.  Lawrence  becomes  a  sea,  and  is  so  wide 
that  it  entirely  loses  its  river  character.  But 
the  lower  river  possesses  one  point  of  wonder- 
ful beauty  and  .sublimity,  that  is,  ihc  embou- 
chure of  the  mighty  Saguenay.  This  river 
joins  the  SL  Lawrence  1 1 5  miles  below  Quebec, 
and  between  two  giant  headlands  called  Cape 
Eternity  and  Cape  Trinity.  The  scenery  of  the 
Saguenay  is  of  the  grandest  and  sublimest 
kind,  but  could  hardly  be  described  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Saguenay,  like  the  mighty  stream  into  which 
it  flows,  may  be  counted  among  the  remark- 
able rivers  of  this  continent,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  a  separate  article. 
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THE  BIRDS  VICTORIOUS. 


A  sportsman  once,  in  search  of  game, 

While  beating  through  marsh  tangle-wood, 
Upon  a  mother  partridge  came 

Surrounded  by  her  callow  brood. 
All  fluttering  helplessly. 
Bj  true  maternal  instinct  taught. 

She  strove  her  little  ones  to  hide, 
Then  bravely  the  intruders  fought — 

With  flushing  pinions  spreading  wids 
She  stood  defiantly. 
In  stilted  rage  she  forward  came, 

With  open  beak  and  ruffled  crest ; 
Her  mate  meanwhile,  with  cunning  aim. 

The  spoiler  and  his  dogs  to  breast 
And  lead  them  all  astray- 
Intoned  quick  measured  melody 

Of  coo ing-sil very  cadence  clear. 
While  flitting  through  the  shrubbery, 

Thus  to  attract  the  hunter's  ear. 
His  threatening  hand  to  stay. 
Transfixed  in  admiration  mute, 

The  sportsman  watched  the  tiny  pair  ; 
Nor  wished  he  such  brave  birds  lo  shooi. 

But  let  them  trill  in  triumph  there 
Their  notes  of  victory. 
His  sellers  fenced  in  covert  drear. 

Intent  in  crouching  attitude, 
He  called,  and  they,  subdued,  drew  near, 

With  whimpering  whine  and  sullen  mood, 
To  cross  the  fern-hedged  lea. 
God,  who  hath  taught  the  birds  in  spring 

To  frame  and  build  their  downy  nesi. 
To  shield  their  young  'neath  hovering  wing, 

Implanted  in  each  parent  breast 

Some  portion  of  his  love. 

Nor  leaves  them  void  of  heavenly  light 

Wherewith  to  guide  their  simple  life, 
But  aids  them  on  their  upward  flight 

Through  changing  scenes  of  peace  and  strife 
His  watchful  care  to  prove. 
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HI  Angling.  Ichdiyology  and  Fish  Cultuis  i 
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The  Removal  of  Eugene  O.  Blackford. 

The  removal  of  Blackford  from  the  pocdtiou 
of  Fish  GommiBaioDer  of  the  State  of  Nev 
Tork  has  elicited  very  earnest  protests  from 
the  press  of  New  York  City,  which,  aUnoat 
withont  exoeptdon,  have  attributed  the  re- 
moval to  political  oanses.  We  happen  to  be 
better  informed,  bnt  do  not  care  to  enter  into 
a  didcussion  of  the  matter,  as  we  have  always 
endeavored  to  follow  the  golden  role,  "  Never 
strike  a  man  when  ho  ie  down,"  albeit  Mr. 
Blackford  has  always  been  nnfriendly  to  The 
AjtEBic.Mi  Aholeb  and  has  never  failed  to 
seek  occaeioas,  or  make  them,  wherein  to  be- 
Uttle  our  work.  This  antagoniBm  on  the  part 
of  a  State  Fiah  Commissioner  to  the  only  aa- 
gUng  journal  in  America,  one  that  has  with- 
out fear  or  favor  fought  for  protection  un- 
ceasingly, is,  to  say  the  least,  suggestive. 
For  the  above  reasons  it  would  be  somewhat 
indelicate  for  ua  to  dwell  at  length  upon  oxut 
approval  of  the  action  of  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State.  This  much,  however,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer:  For  the  last  decade  it  has 
been  a  surprise  to  ua  that  a  gentleman  of  or- 
ilinary  self-respect  and  sensitive  nature  could 
hold  the  dual  position  of  Qsh  monger  and  Fish 
OommiHsioner — a,  fish  bnyer  and  a  fish  pro- 
tec  tor^cspecially  under  the  protests  and  in- 
ferences, but  slightly  veiled,  that  have  passed 
current  in  the  columns  of  the  press  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  State  and  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  tJtica  Fish  and  Game  Association. 

The  Tiines-Uiion,  of  Albany,  N,  Y.,  pre- 
sents the  reaaons  of  Blackford's  removal  in  a 
few  calm  and  forcibly-put  paragraphs.  We 
quote: 

"There  are  two  sides  to  every  question, 
bnt  only  one  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
public  in  the  matter  of  Gov.  HiU^  removal  of 
Mr.  Eugene  G.  Blackford  from  the  Fisheries 
Unfortunately  the  side  already 


placed  before  the  pnblio  by  the  Bepnblioan 
press  and  a  few  sporting  journals  is  the 
wrong  one. 

' '  The  New  York  State  Commission  of  Fisher- 
ies was  established  as  a  non-poUtical  affair  and 
exclusively  in  the  interest  of  6sh  protection 
and  propagation.  Mr  Blackford,  by  reason  of 
hia  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  was  deemed 
a  most  valuable  member  and  therefore  was 
appointed.  Mr.  Blackford  is  also  the  pro- 
prieter  of  a  fish  stall  in  the  Fnlton  market, 
and  bis  doings  have  caused  many  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  trying  to  run  the  Fisher- 
ies Commission  in  the  interest  of  his  market, 
and  consequently  to  hia  personal  profit. 
There  have  also  been  many  ugly  rumors 
from  the  interior  of  the  State,  where  a  great 
fight  has  been  going  on  between  illegal  net 
fishermen  and  the  game  protectors  backed 
by  honest  sportsmen.  It  has  been  said  that 
these  netters,  doing  there  work  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  have  shipped  their  unlaw- 
ful catch  to  New  York- — it  has  been  hinted 
even  to  Fulton  Market — and  yet,  while  Mar- 
ketman  Blackford  might  ignore  Huch  doings, 
surely  Commissioner  Blackford  ought  to  have 
risen  in  righteous  indignation.  But  he  did 
not.  In  addition  to  the  various  rumors  is  a 
well-known  fact  which  has  provoked  consider- 
able censure  from  the  various  papers  and 
magazines  devoted  to  fishing.  The  frequent- 
ers of  Fulton  Market  are  well  aware  that 
brook  treat  are  found  on  Mr.  Blackford's 
stands  by  sunrise  the  first  day  of  the  legal  sea- 
son. To  have  them  on  sale  in  New  York  City 
BO  very  early  on  this  opening  day  would  neces- 
sitate their  being  caught  the  day  before, 
which,  of  course,  is  illegal,  and  yet  this  has 
been  countenanced  and  approved  of  by  Mr. 
Blackford,  the  marketman,  while  Mr.  Black- 
ford, the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  was  sup- 
posed to  frown  on  such  pi'oceedings. 
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THE  AUEKICAN  ANGLEK. 


"  Most  kiods  of  fieh  are  protected  during 
their  Bpawnmg  season,  and  very  rigorous  lavs 
are  enforced,  bringing  serions  penalties  to  any 
one  catching  snch  flsh  during  the  prescribed 
months.  Yet,  by  aotne  inArvelona  means. 
New  Tork  City  has  been  made  an  exception  to 
this  general  mle,  and  within  its  borders  certain 
fish  can  be  sold  ont  of  season,  provided  they 
are  oanght  outside  of  thie  State.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  exception  made  would  favor 
Fulton  Hu-ket,  while  the  rest  of  the  State, 
according  to  the  Uw,  ie  not  entitled  to  this 
privilege.  Aside  from  this,  and  still  more 
important,  is  the  fact  that  permitting  the  sale 
anywhere  in  thia  State  of  fish  oanght  in  other 
States  during  a  closed  season  is  simply  offer- 
ing a  premium  to  the  law-breaikere  of  oar 
sister  States  to  continne  their  depredations. 
Uf.  Blackford  knows  that  onr  fisheries  are 
being  depleted  by  ill^al  means;  he  is  folly 
aware  of  the  large  sum  of  money  annnallj 
expended  by  this  State  in  the  endeavor  to  stop 
this  thievery  and  replenish  onr  almost  barren 
waters;  he  is  cognizant  that  other  States  are 
doing  as  mnch,  if  not  more,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  yet  he  oontinually  fostered  a  legal 
privilege  whereby  the  fisheries  of  other  States 
are  obliged  to  snffer  to  the  profit  of  Fulton 
and  other  markets. 

«  These  are  a  few  of  the  oonaiderations  that 
may  have  prompted  Gov.  Hill  to  remove  Vr. 
Blaokford,  and  any  one  of  them,  if  sutisfao- 
torily  placed  before  him,  would  have  been 
ample  cause,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Fieh  Commission,  as  well  as  in  pursuance 
of  pnblio  policy," 

On  the  Making  of  Rods. 
It  is  now  neatly  twenty  years  since  I  made 
my  first  fishing  rod,  and  after  it  was  com- 
pleted I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
cheaper  and  better  to  buy  just  what  I  wanted. 
However,  just  about  a  yeu  ago  I  was  talking 
over  the  matter  with  my  friend,  J.  B.  H., 
who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  tite  home-made 
rod,  and  I  came  to  the  oondusiou  that,  with 
the  hints  he  gave  me  and  the  experience 


gained  since  my  last  try,  it  was  time  to  try 

I  was  in  Philadelphia  and  called  at  Ship- 
ley's and  selected  some  bethabara  wood  for 
the  experiment.  First  I  tried  a  heavy  rod 
for  eea  fishing,  and  was  satisfied  with  it. 
Then  I  decided  to  make  a  rod  suitable  for 
black  bass — about  nine  feet  long  and  six 
ounces  weight.  Thia  rod  I  made  in  two 
pieces,  with  lap  joint,  and  it  is  the  best  I  ever 
owned ;  in  fact,  it  ia  sufficiently  good  to  make' 
me  disc^^  the  split  bamboo  which  I  had 
thought  the  king  of  rods. 

Now,  if  anyone  wants  to  follow  my  example, 
the  advice  I  give  is:  First  m^e  up  your 
mind  what  atyle  of  tod  you  want,  then  care- 
fnlly  select  the  wood,  getting  the  straightest 
grain  possible.  Plane  the  sticks  down  as  near 
the  size  you  nant  as  possible,  keeping  them 
perfectly  square;  then  try  the  spring,  and,  if 
neoesaary,  take  a  little  off  where  the  rod  aeenis 
to  be  atiff;  next  plane  the  comers  off  until 
the  rod  baa  eight  equal  aides;  plane  the  cor- 
ners off  again  and  the  rod  will  be  almost 
round.  Having  got  so  far,  put  the  rod  to- 
gether and  try  how  it  casts,  and,  if  you  see 
any  improvement  poeaible,  make  it  and  try 
again  until  you  are  satisfied  with  yonr  work. 
Now  take  a  soraper  and  scrape  the  rod  down 
smooth  and  round  and  sandpaper  quickly 
until  the  rod  gets  hot  and  dead  amooth,  then 
rub  down  with  oiL  The  result  will  be  a  fin- 
ish that  will  not  be  easily  damaged,  and  that 
can  be  freshened  up  by  simply  rubbing  with 
an  oily  rag. 

The  only  other  advice  I  have  to  give  is  to 
make  the  handle  of  cork,  which  ia  easily 
shaped  with  a  sharp  knife  or  old  razor,  and 
can  be  finished  in  the  lathe  with  a  file  or  rasp 
and  sandpaper.  J.  S.  C. 


A  sturgeon  was  reoently  oanght  on  the 
Fraser  Biver,  British  Columbia,  whioh  weighed 
866  lbs.  The  monster  measured  12  ft  S  in. 
in  length  and  6  ft.  3  in.  in  girth. 
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Fly  Fiahing  for  Trout  al  Might. 

Having  bad  ooasiderable  experience  'Jn  &y 
fishing  for  trout  at  night  on  the  Beaverkill 
Biver,  and  also  in  Canada,  mj  experience  and 
beet  snocesB  has  been  on  rery  dark  and  low- 
ery  nights.  The  darker  the  niglite  the  better 
■nooeBB,  especially  through  the  months  of 
Jnly  and  Augnet.  If  oat  of  my  night  fishing 
has  been  on  the  Beaverkill  Biver,  and  I  have 
never  had  any  snocees  on  moonlight  nights. 
It  is  often)  the  case  on  the  BeaTerkill,  irhile 
the  tront  will  be  feeding  in  one  pool,  in 
the  pool  above  or  below  not  a  tront  can  be 
seen  to  break  water.  I  think  all  brother  fish- 
ermen will  agree  with  ma  when  I  say  that  the 
large  fish  feed  at  night,  leaving  their  hiding 
places  of  the  day,  either  going  to  the  head  of 
the  pool  or  else  dropping  back  to  the  foot  of 
the  pool  at  the  head  of  the  rift  in  shallow 
water,  and  I  have  always  bad  better  success 
fishing  in  the  latter  places. 

What  the  large  trout  do  for  food  during  the 
moonlight  nights — as  I  suppose  they  eat  jnst 
the  same — ia  more  than  I  can  tell,  unless  they 
feed  from  the  bottom,  for  I  have  never  seen 
a  tront  of  any  size  break  water  on  the  Beaver* 
kill  Biver  when  the  moon  was  np.  I  do  know 
that  at  each  times  they  will  not  raise  to  a  fiy, 
either  natoral  or  artifidaL  Possibly  I  dont 
understand  &j  fishing  on  moonlight  waters. 
Will  some  brother  angler  give  mo  a  little  light 
on  the  subject  with  his  experience,  if  he  has 
been  suooesef  nl  at  such  times  with  the  fly  in 
taking  large  trout — from  a  half  pound  up  ? 
This  query  does  not  apply  to  small  trout,  for 
they  don't  have  any  fish  sense  or  trout  cun- 
ning nntU  they  reach  the  half-pound  weight. 
There  ia  a  vast  difference,  according  to  my 
ideas,  of  trout  Ashing  with  a  fiy  in  the  day- 
time and  at  night.  I  will  not  say  what  I  do 
in  the  day  time,  for  that  would  take  too  long 
and  is  an  old  subject  and  about  worn  out,  and 
will  only  lay  myself  open  for  comments  on 
the  night  work. 

In  the  first  place,  I  only  use  one  fly — either 
white  moth,  Buebin  Wood  or  white  wing 
I  No.  8  hook.      Oareftilly 
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wade  into  the  middle  of  the  stream  within 
about  forty  feet  of  the  lower  end  of  the  pool; 
keep  perfectly  quiet  for  a  few  minut«s,  then 
for  bnaineBB,  I  use  a  nine-foot  leader,  and  let 
out  about  fifteen  feet  of  line  and  fish  thfr 
stream  diagonally,  casting  first  well  up  and 
let  the  line  go  down  past  me,  then  gently 
guide  the  fly  so  as  to  cover  as  much  water  as 
possible  in  front  of  me.  I  don't  draw  my  fly, 
but  let  it  come  down  with  the  natural  speed 
of  the  water;  by  so  doing  it  will  natnrally 
sink  two  or  three  inches,  which,  I  find,  ie- 
better  at  night  th^n  on  the  surface.  Don't 
be  afraid;  yon  will  not  feel  his  lordship  when 
he  strikes,  but  you  will  know  all  about  it,  and 
a  slight  turn  of  the  wrist  and  the  fun  for  yon 
and  the  battle  for  him  commences.  Now, 
above  all  things,  keep  your  head  and  don't 
step  or  flounder  aroundinplaying  the  tront; 
take  plenty  of  time,  and,  after  he  gives  up, 
gently  guide  him  up  streun  and  let  him  float 
with  the  current  into  the  net.  By  being  care- 
ful in  playing  your  trout  you  don't  disturb 
the  others,  and  I  have  found  out  by  experi- 
ence that  much  mora  care  has  to  be  taken  at 
night  ttian  by  day  time,  for  the  old  mossbaoka 
are  very  onnning  and  will  shut  off  short  on 
th^  evening  meal  at  the  least  suspicion  of 
something  nnnatur^  going  on. 

Before  closing,  being  one  of  many  anglers 
who  fish  the  Beaverkill,  all  of  whom  wibh  to 
extend  their  thanks  and  best  wishes  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Anoixb  for  his  courtesy  and 
kindness  in  bringing  about,  through  the  col- 
nme  of  his  valuable  journal,  the  depredations 
and  unlawful  use  of  the  waters  of  the  beanii  - 
ful  Beaverkill  by  the  natives  who  live  on  and 
around  the  vicinity  of  that  river.  For  it  was. 
through  the  columns  of  Thb  Akbbioan  Anoleb 
— "Long  may  it  live  and  prosper"- — thatUr. 
Snyder's  (Fish  and  Game  Froteotor  of  the 
Beaverkill  section)  attention  was  called  to  the 
facts  and  condition  of  the  Beaverkill.  And, 
thanks  to  Hr.  Snyder's  prompt  action,  the 
unlawful  work  was  then  stopped.  But  I  heard 
from  good  authority  reoently  that  the  saw- 
mills are  up  to  their  old  tricks  of  throwing 
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the  refnse  into  the  stream  again.  Il  *o,  iSi. 
Soyder  can  gain  the  life-long  frieudabip  of  not 
odIv  the  writer,  bnt  of  all  the  flshermen  who 
visit  and  whip  that  beantifnl  and  natural 
trout  stream  b;  onoe  more  giving  it  his  per- 
BOQoI  attention  and  stop  the  unlawful  work 
for  good.  Let  the  good  work  go  on,  Mr. 
Snyder,  and  show  the  natives  on  the  Beaver- 
kill  that  you  mean  basineaa  and  they  must 
live  up  to  the  laws.  Bratbrkill. 

Viae  for  Amateur  Fly  Tyers, 
I  feel  highly  gratified  at  the  number  of  let- 
ters of  inquiry  that  have  been  written  to  The 
American  Anoi^eb  during  the  publication  of 
my  four  papers  on  ' '  Fly  Tying  for  Amateurs. " 
It  shows  that  many  anglers  are  trying  to  help 
themselves  and  are  willing  to  attempt  the 
dressing  of  flies  for  their  own  use.  It  bos 
beeu  asked : 

"Where  can  a  vise  be  bought  and  what 


I  fastened  two  flat  plugs  by  boring  boles  in 
the  larger  piece  and  riveting  the  others  fast. 
The  pings  I  filed  to  fit  the  look  of  my  fly  box. 
I  send  a  rough  dtawiug  of  the  bar  with  vise 
attached,  to  better  convay  my  meaning. 

When  in  use  the  bar  is  looked  into  the  look 
of  the  open  box,  the  vise  part  extending  out 
over  the  end  of  the  box.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  bench  attachment,  as  it  allows 
the  use  of  the  box  either  at  home  or  in  the 
woods. 

I  received  this  idea  from  an  amateur  who 
lives  >n  a  near-by  town  in  New  Jersey. 

In  reading  over  the  January  Anot^eb  I 
notice  that  I  have  inadvertently  omitted  the 
description  of  one  of  my  favorite  bass  flies. 
It  is: 

Thb  SputIbis. — Tail,  a  few  flbresof  wliite 
and  scarlet  feathers;  body,  silver  twist;  legs, 
scarlet  hackle;  wings,  matched  scarlet  ibis 
feathers,  with  a  bit  of  pure  white  feather  be- 


does  it  cost  ?  " 

In  reply  to  this  I  say  they  may  be  found  at 
the  store  of  any  dealer  in  jewelers'  tools  and 
supplies.  For  the  benefit  of  those  near  New 
York  City  I  inform  them  that  vises  may  be 
obtained  at  the  jewelers'  supply  stores  in 
Fulton  and  John  streets;  also  a  good  one, 
with  brush  attachment,  may  be  bought  at 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  No.  17  Park  Row, 
for  seventy -five  cents. 

Another  question  was:  "How  may  the 
vise  be  set  up  for  work  while  camping  out  in 
the  woods  ?  " 

The  beet  way  to  answer  this  will  be  to  give 
a  description  of  the  one  that  I  use.  Instead 
of  getting  a  regular  jewelers'  vise,  with  brush 
attachment,  I  bought  the  smallest  hand  vise 
I  could  get,  with  a  short,  straight  rod  about 
four  inches  long  for  a  handle.  To  this  I 
soldered  a  piece  of  brass  about  half  an  inch 
wide,  one-eighth  inch  thick  and  about  six 
and  a  half  inches  long,  in  the  bottom  of  which 


tween  them.  This  latter  should  extend  out 
a  httle  so  as  to  show  at  the  end  of  the  wings. 
In  this  fly  the  contrast  is  so  great  between 
the  scarlet  and  white  that  it  makes  a  really 
beautiful  combination,  With  this  fly  I  think 
I  have  caught  more  bass  than  with  almost 
any  other.  S.  K.  Putnam. 

The  Spawning  of  Salmon  and  Sea  Trout. 

I  have  read,  in  your  December  number, 
Mr.  John  Mowat's  paper  on  the  question,  "Is 
the  salmon  an  annual  or  biennial  spawner  ?  " 
with  much  interest.  While  having  fewer  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  accurate  data  on 
the  subject.  I  have  loug  believed  as  he  does, 
and  am  warranted  in  saying  that  the  same  in- 
dividual salmon  does  not  seek  the  fluvial  por- 
tions of  our  rivers  every  year,  to  say  nothing 
of  spawning. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  estuaries  n(  and 
the  bays  adjacent  to  our  great  rivers — 8ucb  as 
the  Miramichi,  Beetigonohe,  Nepisgnit,  etc. — 
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knows  that  if  a  fractional  namber  of  the  sal- 
mon that  visit  them  each  year,  say  in  Jnne 
and  3vlj,  were  to  ascend  above  Ike  tide,  his- 
tory would  repeat  itself,  wherein  it  is  related 
that  in  the  good  old  days  before  "the  great 
Miramiohi  fire  "  the  pioneer  settlers  used  to 
walk  across  that  river  on  the  bocks  of  the  as- 
cending salmon.  Nearly  a  thooaand  of  the 
Salmo  iotar  are  now  shipped  in  ice  every  week- 
day during  the  fishing  season  from  Chatham 
railway  station  alone,  every  one  of  thorn  being 
taken  in  the  tidal  waters  below,  extending 
for  thirty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Miramichi 
River  and  bay.  What  myriads  of  them  mnst 
there  be,  therefore,  visiting  the  lower  bay 
that  escape  being  captured  and  retnrn  to  seal 
Those  who  seek  salmon  with  the  fly  in  their 
pools  np  stream  for  a  hundred  miles  or  mora 
from  the  tide — as  I  have  done  for  years — 
know  that  even  a  thonaand  fish  make  a  fine 
showing  in  onr  biggest  rivers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  reasonable  to  asaume  that  compara- 
tively few  of  the  "spring  run"  of  salmon  that 
teem  in  onr  bays  ascend  the  rivers,  and  if 
they  do  not  ascend  they,  of  course,  do  not 
spawn. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  my  obser- 
vations of  some  years— in  September,  on  the 
Tabusintac — may  interest  some  of  yonr  read- 
«rs.  This  is  not  a  salmon  river,  althoagh  I 
have  killed  a  few  grilse  in  it  and  saw  a  friend 
hook  and  play  a  salmon  there  foe  about  ten 
minutes  a  few  years  since.  It  has.  however, 
few  equals  in  Canada  as  a  sea  or  salmon  trout 
stream.  The  Tabnsintac  Fishing  Club  has 
the  lease  of  it  from  the  Crown  Land  Depart- 
ment of  New  Brnnswiok,  and  their  comfort- 
able quarters  on  its  right  bank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eskedelloo — one  of  its  tribataries,  four- 
teen miles  above  tide  and  twelve  "  from  the 
next  house" — are  well  known  to  some  Cana- 
dian as  well  as  American  anglers.  Having 
Aahed  it  for  seventeen  years,  I  have  a  solicit- 
ous regard  for  the  river  and  the  fish  that  fre- 
quent it,  as  well  as  for  the  club  and  its  afTaira. 
I  made  my  last  trip  of  the  season  '91  early  in 
September,    as  usual,   chiefly  to  direct  the 


guardian  in  seonring  oiu-  canoes,  hon^e  boat 
and  other  "plant"  for  the  winter,  tor  wf 
mast  duly  consider  the  fact  that  in  Hay  and 
early  June,  before  the  fishing  season  begins. 
scores  of  stream  drivers  move  many  millions 
of  feet  of  Tabusintac  logs  down  to  the  main 
Miramichi  tide  water,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  consider  such 
trifles  as  the  ownership  of  any  p«rBonal  prop- 
erty they  may  oome  upon  and  deem  uaetnl. 
I  had,  in  other  seasons,  observed  that  the  Sep- 
tember fly-taking  trout  were  chiefly  non- 
spawnere,  but  on  my  last  visit  had  striking 
proof  of  the  fact  that  sea  trout,  like  Salmo 
ealar,  are,  at  least,  biennial  and  not  tmnnal 
apawnera.  Spawning  sea  trout  are  naually 
very  indifferent  to  the  fly  In  September, 
while  the  non-spawners  are  also  slow  to  rise. 
On  my  last  visit  I  had  taken  nearly  a  dozen, 
ranging  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  pounds, 
when  I  observed  that  I  was  getting  more 
spawners  than  usual.  I  ceased  fishing  and 
poled  troin  the  pool  up  to  the  club  house 
landing,  where  I  opened  and  examined  the 
fish.  I  had  four  females  with  fairly  matured 
ova  as  big  as  AA  shot,  which  separated  qnite 
readily  on  my  passing  a  finger  through  them 
as  they  lay  on  the  oanoe  cuddy.  Two  other 
females  had  only  incipient  roes  aboat  two  and 
a  half  inches  long  and  a  quarter-inch  in  diame- 
ter. The  remainder  were  fairly  ripe  milters 
and  other  moles  without  any  indications  what- 
ever, so  far  as  I  could  find,  of  even  incipient 
milt.  I  marked  each  fish  by  removing  cer- 
tain spines  of  the  dorsal  and  caudal  flna,  so 
that  I  could  distinguith  them,  and  on  return- 
ing home  had  them  boiled.  The  spawners 
and  milters  of  the  immediate  season  proved 
inferior  for  the  table,  while  those  having  no 
milt  or  roes  In  the  incipient  stage — evidently 
next  season's  spawners — were  in  prime  condi- 
tion. I  considered  that  lot  of  flsb  as  posi- 
tively proving  that  onr  sea  trout  are  not 
annual  spawners.  Indeed,  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  many  of  them  have  even  more  than 
one  "  off  season  "  in  that  respect. 

D.  Q.  Smith. 
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The  fifth  annn&l  fair  of  the  Eut  Carolina 
Fish,  OTster  and  Qame  Aesocialioii  of  New- 
bem  will  be  one  of  the  moat  nniqne  ezpoai- 
tioue  imaginable,  an^  one  that  will  be  amply 
attractiTe  to  nattiralista  and  eportainen. 

It  is  to  be  held  Febmaiy  22  to  27,  inclnsiTe. 

Oenerons  prenunma  are  offered  for  the  beet 
exhibits  of  each  and  every  species  of  game, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  fishes,  to  be  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  State;  and  the  enumera- 
tion is  said  to  be  larger  than  in  any  other 
geographical  division  of  the  continent,  aggre- 
gating no  less  than  siitjiseTen  species  of 
game  alone. 

The  fou»  annual  exhibits  whioh  have  al- 
ready been  made  on  these  lines  have  been 
very  creditable  and  comprehensive.  IThe 
prizes  range  from  three  dollars  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  individual  specimens  and  from  thirty 
to  forty  dollars  for  collective  exhibits.  The 
oyster  display  promises,  from  all  antecedents, 
to  be  very  fine,  and  will  be  of  great  eoonomie 
interest,  as  the  State  of  North  Carolina  pro- 
dnoes  twenty  different  kinds  of  oystem,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  eqaal  to  the  best  known 
anywhere,  but  does  not  at  present  occupy 
more  than  two  per  cent,  of  its  area  adapted 
to  the  growth  and  onltivation  of  this  most  es- 
timable prodnct. 

It  onght  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  urge 
npon  the  readers  of  The  Ausrioah  AmoiiXb 
the  advantages  and  pleasure  of  visiting  this 
show.  They  ought  to  go  en  matte.  Ur. 
('harles  Hallook  has  for  two  successive  yeara 
expatiated,  in  bis  reports  of  the  Newborn  Fair 
for  this  journal,  upon  its  attractions  and  njer- 
its,  and  he  is  at  present  there  assisting  to  pro- 
mote itA  success.  There  will  also  be  a  kennel, 
horse  and  poultry  exhibit,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive display  of  farm,  household  and  mechan- 
ical products.  Thie  fair  occurs  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  spring  assumes  its  most  charm- 
ing Mpeot  and  the  country  can  be  seen  to  en- 
viable advantage.    All  go. 


Motes  From  Maine. 
Gonunissioners  are  well  satisfied  with  thrar' 
labors  on  Crooked  Biver  taking  land-locked 
salmon  eggs.  Seventy  fish  came  into  the- 
river  one  night,  and  the  lock-tender  told  me 
in  September  that  he  had  locked  a  loi^e  nnm- 
ber  of  salmon  np  the  Songo,  and  I  have  heard 
that  he  told  others  that  more  hod  come  up 
that  water  than  went  up  Croaked  Biver.  I 
have  heard  that  the  boatmen  said  they  had" 
seen  thirty  or  more  salmon  in  a  bnnoh  in> 
Gheotee  Biver  this  fall.  Some  of  these  say 
this  may  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  There 
is  a  little  opposition  at  the  lock  to  the  work 
on  Crooked  Biver,  and  a  fish  beaded  np  the 
Songo  would  not  be  turned  into  the  other 
channel  intentionally.  Warden  Floyd,  of 
Edes  Falls,  had  Nathan  Paul  up  for  easting 
a  spear  at  a  salmon  in  Grooked  Biver,  and  Paul 
paid  something  like  fifty  dollars  for  bis  fun, 
I  believe  it  is  the  second  time  Paul  has  been, 
pulled  in  for  a  like  offence.  Bass,  white 
perch  and  pickerel  have  afforded  good  fishing 
in  Long  Iiake.  Three  speckled  trout,  from 
one  to  two  pounds,  have  been  seen  from  the 
lake  off  Bogers  Brook,  whioh  is  closed  against 
oil  fishing.  J.  Mkai>. 

iVs.  Bridgbm.  Mi. 

Practical   Notes  Prom  Abroad. 

In  the  matter  of  sliding  hooks  on  spoon 
tackle  a  correspondent  writes  to  the  English 
fithing  Oazette: 

"  It  is  pretty  evident  that  your  correspond- 
ent, "Mi.  J.  W.  King,  must  have  had  but  a 
very  limited  experience  with  eliding  on  spin- 
ning fiighta  or  snap  tackle;  otherwise  he 
mnst,  before  now,  have  fonnd  out  the  way  in 
whioh  to  adjust  the  hook.  Ueoally  the  tackle 
is  sent  out  without  any  torn  around  the  shank. 
If  J.  W.  E.  will  take  the  tackle  and  pull  the 
gimp  out  quite  loosely  betioeen  &e  two  eyei  of 
tiding  hook,  he  can  then  give  it  as  many  turns 
around  the  shank  as  he  chooses,  each  time  pass- 
ing around  the  loop  by  which  the  tackle  is 
attached  to  trace;  or  if  be  does  not  happen  to 
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pass  afOQiid  the  loop,  then  pnah  the  loop 
throngb  the  last  tnm  and  draw  Ughtlj.  It 
the  t&okle  (enap)  be  attached  to  trace,  then  the 
gimp  is  passed  ajxnind  the  lower  triangle  sa 
many  tdmea  as  required.  To  adjnst  the  tackle, 
nothing  is  easier:  pnah  the  gimp  in  at  either 
-«;e  of  sliding  hook,  when  it  immediately  be- 
comes qoiie  looae  and  the  hook  can  be  shifted 
,ae  required." 

The  use  ot  bran  in  fishing  creels  is  recom* 
unended  by  another  correspondent  of  the  same 
jonmal: 

"An  angler  can,  by  carrying  a  little  bran 
with  him,  keep  his  fish  quite  fresh  in  appear- 
;«nee  in  any  creel  by  simply  sprinkling  enough 
of  it  to  adhere  all  over  them  when  first  caught. 
Jt  is  aurpriaing  hov  fresh  a  trout  looks  when 
the  bran  is  washed  off  even  after  Oiree  or  four 
■dm/*,  and  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  very  best 
ways  of  packing  fish  to  send  a  distance. " 

Notes  from  Lake  Worth,  Pla. 

November  27  Sanford  L.  duett,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  and  myself,  using  handliuee  and  mul- 
let bait,  fishing  in  the  ocean  about  half  a 
mile  off  shore,  took  twelve  groupers  of  25}, 
Hi,  12,  12,  lOJ,  6i,  44,  i,  4,  4,  3  and  21  lbs. 
.each;  five  red  snappers  of  ]4|,  14,  11,  7,  6 
lbs. ;  one  amberfieh  of  96}  lbs.  and  a  Jewfish 
of  79  lbs.,  making  a  total  of  nineteen  fish. 
-weighing  2661  ^^^b. 

The  catch  was  made  in  three  hours,  with 
smooth  sea  and  a  light  noitheast  wind. 

On  Movember  28  MeHsrs.  J.  B.  Clow,  Geo. 
B.  Swift  and  myself  took,  in  the  same  manner 
«nd  onder  the  same  conditions,  four  amber- 
fish  of  39},  32.  301  and  25  lbs.  each;  three 
Ted  snappers  of  19},  12  and  11)  lbs.,  and  one 
Jewfish  ot  180  lbs.  I  also  hooked  and  played 
to  gaff  a  hammer-headed  shark,  poasiblj- 
iwelve  feet  in  length. 

On  December  6  Sanford  Gluett  oame  to 
ithe  front  with  an  African  pompano  of  28  lbs., 
4he  largest  on  the  Lake  Worth  records. 

Yesterday  (December  22)  I  tried  the  Jew- 
Ash  again  and  landed  <me  of  171  lbs.,  and  a 


snapper  of  24  lbs.  I  caught  nothing  else  of 
importance,  unless  I  count  a  hammer-head 
shark  of  eighteen  feet  that  gave  me  a  good 
pnll  and  a  cut  finger. 

Blueflsh  are  being  caught  in  large  nnmbers 
by  trolling  and  chumming  in  the  lakes,  but 
so  far  I  have  heard  of  none  over  nine  and  a 
half  ponuds.  I  never  bother  with  such  small 
game  when  I  can  catch  Jewfish  of  ten  times 
thuir  size.  W.  F.  Mo. 


The  Cbsiuiel  Bmi  of  Plorida. 

n  Ihit  mid-winlEr  of  ihe  Northern  Conit 
I  Jove  uj  diwn  ol  ■«Dii-trop«:  clime. 

lere  riTert  pulieleu  rest  id  death-like  sleep. 
And  gleami  the  icicJv  and  fruity  lime. 

lere  naked  woodi  arr  tmolber^d  in  ih^  too* 
TbeiHutunnbanedlnnEelidshHt, 

in  icy  ihroud  envelope!  the  broad  lake, 


Bend  ■rith  ihsir  tKiili,  urith  perfiim'd  biaiHoit  gli 

Tha  anglers  keen  the  abunduil  pniiiinei  share. 
In  ».indy  coves  engirt  with  flowery  Uoomi, 

By  Irkkling  rivujets  fring'd  wlih  marshy  jnus. 
I'hro'  sUT^ond  river  glides  tbe  tarpon  grand, 


En  spring.iiBiB  swarm  their  number!  in  i 
Fhuhing  at  Inlet*,  in  the  flaw  of  tide. 

O'er  Ihe  sand-Bati  and  by  the  ihoreE  ihey  r.i 
Seeking  their  food  as  dashingly  they  glide, 

Pursuing  mullet  in  their  greedy  race. 
And,  shark-like,  ravaging  the  laliy  flood— 

Remoneleii  lyranu  of  the  wutery  npace. 


The  surf  ii  redden'd  by  iheir  glc.immg  sides. 
They  glitter  where  the  froihy  billow  breaks. 

They  flash  above  the  ripplet  of  the  tides. 
Fearless  and  franlic,  round  Ihe  fisher's  boal 

They  plunge,  Ihey  spring  to  seiu  Ihe  leoipilng  bail. 
Fight  to  Ihe  death,  mnrnder  to  their  late: 

More  fierce  In  hgbl,  more  valiant  io  career, 

A  fish  impetuoas  is  die  tarpon  grand. 
Moitarch  of  all  tha  rangers  of  the  Gulf, 

Hatchleas  in  vigor  by  the  sally  strand  I 
The  channel  bus,  so  baed  lor  sirei^th  ud  spaed. 

May  ill  compare  with  tarpon's  savage  might. 
The  blueGsh  and  tha  shark  ne'er  rival  him  in  flghr. 

Vet  tha  ikillfd  angler,  with  his  tackle  fine, 
Triiunphanr  meets  this  tiger  of  the  brine. 
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The  Making:  Qf  Fish  Hooka. 

A.  queer  ooUeotioii  of  fiah  hooks  excited 
ft  Washington  Star  writer'a  attention  at  the 
National  MaaeTim,  3,000  jeats  ago  being  al- 
moBt  the  latest  period  to  whioli  any  ot  them 
dated  back.  For  it  wonld  Beem  that  the  flal) 
hook  is  a  very  old  inTention  indeed.  From  a 
description  -which  accompanied  them  it  ap- 
pears that  many  onrioua  things  were  need  as 
material  for  the  hooks  of  early  days.  Some 
were  even  made  of  human  bone,  and  this  prab- 
tioe  has  been  common  np  to  within  a  century 
of  the  present  time  among  the  natives  ot  the 
Society  lalandB,  in  the  Sonth  Pacifio. 

Deer  home,  flint,  boare'  tnsks  and  bone  of 
all  sorts  were  made  to  serve  this  porpoee  by 
•nglersoftheneolithieperiod.  Itisnotdiffioult 
to  flgnre  to  one's  self  a  cave  genUeman  in  that 
ancient  epoch  sitting  upon  a  newly  formed 
deposit  of  quaternary  rook  in  the  middle  of  a 
glaoier  stream,  and  watching  for  a  small  float 
of  a  tree  bark  to  give  the  expected  indications 
of  a  bite  by  disappearing  under  the  surface 
of  the -water.  Snoh  floats  were  undoubtedly 
need  in  those  times,  and  stone  sinkers,  too, 
plenty  of  the  latter  having  been  found  in  the 
strata  of  earth,  stone  and  ahell  deposit  which 
embalms     the    remains    of    these    vanished 

The  development  of  the  barb  was  naturaUy 
a  slow  process,  and  nobody  knows  just  when 
it  was  adopted.  Certainly,  however,  it  was  a 
familiar  devioe  many  centuries  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  bronze  age,  which  period  had  its 
commencement  about  B.OOO  years  ago.  This 
form  of  metal  first  came  into  use  along  the 
European  coast  of  the  Mediterranean— the 
alloy  of  which  it  was  ordinarily  composed  be- 
ing nine  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin — and  the 
mechanical  improvements  accompanying  its 
introduction  were  in  no  point  more  surprising 
than  as  applied  to  fish  hooks. 

How  far  this  is  true  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  fish  hook  of  thirty  centuries  back 
was  precisely  similar  in  every  respect  to  the 
fish  hook  of  to-day,  save  only  in  the  metal 
employed,  which  then  was  bronze  and  now 


is  steel.  The  very  curves  of  the  "  Limerick  "" 
and  "  Shaughnessy  "  hooks,  so  popular  with 
modem  anglers,  ore  found  in  these  antique 
specimens.  The  tops  of  the  shanks,  too,  are 
bent  over  into  little  loops,  as  nowadays,  to 
tie  the  lines  by.  Most  surprising  of  aU  such 
telics  found,  perhaps,  are  strips  of  burnished 
copper  shaped  like  fishes,  which  were  utilized 
by  fishennen  ot  the  bronze  age  as  artificial 
bait  to  attraci  the  prey  with  its  metallic  sheen. 
Until  the  age  crfbronzearrived,  shells  of  va- 
rious sorts  furnished  vaterifd  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  hooks  made,  and  hard  wood, 
sharpened,  was  much  employed.  Thorns  wer» 
also  made  to  serve  a  like  purpose,  and  until 
quite  recently  the  Mohaves  of  Arizon»  have 
similarly  -used  cactus  spines,  bent  into  profier 
shape  and  tempered  by  the  application  of  al- 
ternate heat  and  moisture  until  strong.  The- 
early  lake  dwellers  in  this  (»untry  -wrapped 
their  hooks  with  charms  manufactiired  from 
varions  animal  substances,  the  baits  being 
put  on  outside.  They  imagined  that  the  fish 
were  attracted  by  these  tetiahea.  The  only 
gold  fish  hooka  ever  found  were  ot  the  virgin 
metal,  and  were  taken  from  a  grave  in  New 
Orenada. 

HOW  UODEBN  FIBR  HOOKS  ABB-UADE. 

The  making  of  fish  hooks  is  not  merely  a 
trade  in  itself;  anglers  consider  that  it  is, 
properly  speaking,  an  art.  In  England  the 
best  ones  are  made,  because  all  maaufaotures 
of  steel  excel  in  that  country,  where  every 
product  of  that  material,  from  razors  down,  is 
lieyond  compare.  Hooks  of  the  first  quality 
are  made  from  the  very  best  oast-steel  wire, 
which  is  turned  out  in  coils  at  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham. 

The  first  process  is  to  cut  the  wire  into 
lengths  suitable  for  the  hooks  to  be  made. 
Ordinary  sizes  are  chopped  off  by  the  quan- 
tity with  a  machine,  but  the  big  ones  for  use 
in  catching  sharks  and  other  big  sea  fishes  are 
cut  singly  -with  a  hammer  and  chisel.  After 
the  lengths  of  wire  have  been  cut  ofi'  another 
operator  takes  them  and  turns  up  the  barbs 
by  cutting  into  the  yet  soft  metal  with  a  knife 
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upon  an  anril.  Next  the  etraigbt  pieces  ate 
taken  in  hand  bj  a  workman  who  Slee 
the  points  to  keennesB.  Where  the  beat 
hooks  are  concerned  each  one  ie  manipnhtted 
separatelj,  being  held  in  pinocra  -while  the 
ueoessarj  eharpness  is  given  hj  a  few  dexter- 
one  strokes.  Conunon  books  ate  pointed  with 
one  file,  bnt  the  finer  sorts  require  the  appli- 
ootioti  of  two  or  three  different  degrees  of 
aoarsenesB. 

The  points  onoe  made,  another  workman 
takes  the  bits  of  wire  in  hand,  bending  them 
round  in  a  ourred  piece  of  steel,  so  that  each 
one  shall  have  tho  oharaoteristio  fieznre  which 
makes  the  t;pe  of  hook  desired.  The  pro- 
cess of  forming  the  instrument  is  now  com- 
pleted, save  for  the  shank,  which  ma;  either 
be  a  loop  at  the  end  of  the  wire  or  a  flatten- 
ing at  the  extremity.  The  flattening  is  done 
bj  one  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer  upon  an 

The  final  process  is  the  tempering  of  the 
hooks  to  harden  them,  and  when  all  these 
operations  have  been  completed  the;  are 
Boonred  in  revolving  barrels  driven  bj  steam 
power  and  filled  with  water  and  soft  soap. 
When  the  friction  has  worn  them  bright  thej 
are  dried  in  another  revolving  barrel  contain- 
ing sawdnst. 

In  old  times  fishermen  made  their  own 
hooks,  using  verj  much  the  same  methods  as 
are  now  praotioed  on  a  large  soale  in  the  fac- 
tories. It  is  a  verj  oorions  fact  that  during 
the  bronze  age,  when  metals  had  first  oome 
into  oae,  fish  hooks  had  the  some  forms  as 
now,  even  to  the  shanks  and  onrves.  The 
famous  "Xiimerick"  and  "  Shanghness; " 
bends  are  absolute  reprodnotionB  of  those  pre- 
ferred in  that  early  epoch. 

Angling  in  Ponds. 

Ur..  John  Burgees  writes  from  Malvern 
Wells,  England: 

At  the  present  time,  when  many  owners  of 
ponds,  lakes  and  streams  are  about  to  stock 
their  waters  with  tront  and  other  species  of 
flsb,  it  is  necessary  that  they  select  a  variety 


that  will  not  only  thrive,  but  uiso  afi'ord  grati- 
fication and  pleasure  by  rising  to  the  fiy.  It 
ie  a  mistake  to  turn  wild  fish  into  ponds,  and 
too  mucih  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  choosing 
a  variety  that  has  been,  as  it  were,  naturalized 
from  birth  to  land  locked  conditions.  Trout 
undoubtedly  thrive  in  ponds  that  have  a  cur- 
rent of  water  passing  through  them  and  also 
possess  an  ample  supply  of  food.  Natural 
food  is,  of  course,  the  best,  but,  if  there  is  an 
insAfficiency  of  it,  supplement  it  with  artifi- 
cial supplies.  I  am  acquainted  with  certain 
owners  of  ponds  who  derive  a  conaiderabl« 
amount  of  sport  horn  them,  iuasmuch  as  they 
are  not  above  throwing  a  fiy  now  and  then  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  their  hand  io.  What  a 
boon  it  would  be  to  hundreds  of  humble  an- 
glers dwelling  in  our  great  cities  if  permission 
were  given  them  to  fish  in  some  of  the  lakes 
and  ponds  situated  in  the  parks  and  open 
spaoes  oontignous  to  thrar  homes.  The  op- 
portunity is  not  afi'orded  to  all  to  go  forth  to 
the  haunts  of  the  more  fortunate  olaesea  of 
pisoatorials  and  ply  their  rods  the  livelong 
day  beside  the  rippling  stream.  No;  their 
existence  is  one  of  incessant  toil,  and  the  time 
at  their  disposal  for  gratifying  their  piscatorial 
longings  is  far  too  short  to  enable  them  to 
prooeed  any  distance  from  home,  even  if  they 
possessed  the  means.  To  fish  in  a  metropoli- 
tan lake  is  preferable  to  total  abstention,  and, 
therefore,  such  anglers  would  be  grateful  to 
take  their  pastime  therein,  and  willing  to  pay 
for  the  privilege.  Of  course,  such  waters 
would  have  to  be  stocked,  but  a  fund  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  so  ddng  would  be  created 
by  the  fees  paid  hj  anglers. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  private  ponds,  I 
would  mention  that  there  are  many  in  this 
country,  now  barren,  that  are  capable  of  sup- 
porting tront  life  and  affording  sport.  If  un- 
suitable for  trout,  they  are  often  adapted  for 
coarse  fish,  so  that  no  water,  unless  absolutely 
impure,  need  be  without  some  species  of  fish. 
In  view  of  the  decreasing  population  of  trout 
in  open  waters,  angling  in  enclosed  waters  is 
not  to  be  despised,  and  those  who  stook  ttiem 
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A  Qenuins  Thad.  NorriB  Rod. 
Fob  Bale.— It  i>  »  Br  "4  ■"■d*  '>'  gnenli**^  * 
t  iiillt  bunboo :  I 


witli  judgment  will  reap  a  good  crop  of  fish 

in  duo  oonree.     Trout  should  be  turned  in      ^^^^ 

auring  the  yearUng  stage  of  their  existence,  Homi  ™  thrh«diB' 

and  they  will  grow  to  their  snrroundings  and      ou<A»aLMi.  

aa<Hi  beeome  thoroughly  domeaticated  in  their 

.     ,.     .  TBBOiu.itMBiADuLiOAi.XHifiB.~An  oldtrlaBdUtftiww 

habltatB.                         ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ,^^j  ^  ^„„,  ^  b.  ooa  ot  tbe  InSto- 

ptinbla*  ot  in  fdllor'n  detk.  comw  M  bud  Id  tlie  Colnm- 

The  TMDOn  Record  Broken.  bi.  DbIIj  Cdradw  f  or  IBM.   ThB<»lend«iilnOi«totmo( 

*"    ^"P                             ,            .,     n„  .p«aoon..iDlDg«Il«T»  B»ol.6«»aV  ln=h«.  «ld  MOb 

JuBt  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  Mr.  ^pb8„..ihorip«i>g«ph  i«rtainiii»ioeyoUi«  or  .om« 

Charles  A.  Dean,  of  Boetoa,  caught  in  Char-  undrwi  ■nbjeoi.Md.tUi.  bottom  ote»obi».f  ii  i  bimfc 

icf  H»b.,,  p™.u  E»«, «» rod  »d  ,«i. .  -■:::r.^.-?™r:iz"'r,°r:'r: 

tarpon  weighing  1961  lbs.     This  exceeds  the  ^^^  con.p«t.  Thi.  u  the  wTeotn  laoa  ot  thi«  now  weu- 

/ormer  r«ootd  by  about  twelve  pounds.  knowo  ouendw,  r»t  iii  tha  m»it«r  u  tnub  md  mw. 
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n  SAVANNAH   LINE 


FASTEST    PASSBieSR    STEAl- 

SHIPS  FLTIIG  THE  &IBR- 

1CU.FL&6. 


FIR8T-CLA88 

TABLE  D'HOTE. 


UNRIVALLED   MCOMMODA- 

Tions. 


Connecting'al  Savannah, with 
^llroadsrfor  all  Points 
South  and  South- 
west. 


From  NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  PHIU- 
DELPHIA. 

88.  TallahBaiH.  3,000  torn. 
SS.  City  orSuvunnilh.  i.ioo  tor.i. 
S3.  CiljF  or  Birminehain,  3,000  toni. 

ssicity  or  Macon,  a.m  tons. 
98.  City  of  Augusta.  3.000  tana. 
S3.  NBCOoch«e,  3.0011  (ona. 
SS.Oaie  City.  1.100  torn. 


AddTMs  lor  part  cultn  ragarding  Frstght 

nOHASD  *  BAXMAXB,  Avtl., 

Lenia  Wharf,  Boibn. 
mC   ^  JAMBS,  Art., 

IS  So.  td  St..  PhlUdalplila. 
B,  &.  WAKHS,  Agt., 

Ne*  Stat  as,  V.  B.,  Haw  Tmk. 


CTOogIc 


Sea 

Inland 
ffigliitig 


And    adJUMIIt 


i 

m 

e  GD  Ackeriy^ 


j.r.iLi. 
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Neai-by  Idling  Waters. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY 

AND 

NEW  YORK  R.  R. 

Ofl»n  onnniil  fWilng  tHllltl«  to  ths 

ANGLERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Within  thirtj  milH  ■  nnmbtr  ot  trout  afaunu  csltt 
whloh.  eulT  In  the  iprtDg.  ira  FrDltTal.  uid  nt  ftll  ttma  of 
the  opau  Huon  jield  t,  few  tront  on  it  dny't  anttne. 

TbeHKkeDHokRiiBr,  nioni;  the  loutli  abon  of  whloh 
the  rend  tana  for  mwiy  inl)«i,  li  celebntad  for  Ita  wUt* 
perch  dihlng  lb  Udewsj.  uid  blick  I»h  ud  plokerel  in  at 
tlBie*  takes  fr»l;.    8ome  trout  u*  to  be  bad  In  (be  "  free 


HACKENSACK.- 


.  atrlpsdluM;  boita 
tMi  ijoint  U  Oebed 


HILUDALE.— 1 


I.    BeHimliig.  irrlvo  in  New  York  >t  I.W 
16  md  11.18  P.M. 

J.  D.  KAMBMOUOK, 


Puritan,  Plymouth,   PilQrim  and 

Providence, 

FALL  BIV^B  LINE 

The  Famous  Busineis  and  Pleaiure 

Route  Between  New  York 

and  Boston, 


lobe  the  lugeit,  hi 


,  .._„.-  ... — la  ot  tbelT  elaa  In  the  world,    ni^ 

■law  Iv  itaaun,  are  lighted  throoghoM  by  eleDtrtal^,  agd  In 
nm  detail  of  equipment  more  than  meet  naj  poadbia 
eondltlon  of  the  demand*  of  tint  olaaa  ttaTaL 

Tlaketa  Tla  tUa  tonte  are  dd  mIs  at  all  prlnofpal  Ueket 
wBoB  In  Oia  United  SUtea. 

OMO.  £.  OOMVOK. 
a«B«>l  Paaaenger  A«anl,  Pier  38.  N.  R.,  New  York. 
aOSma  ft  LOTM^  Acanta. 


THXTINSErr 


Black  Bass  and  Brook 
Trout 


Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 


Ob  Oie  natam  alope  of  the  AUaghanjr  Honntalna  are  Ihe 
Potnmaii,  the  Elhenandoah  and  their  trlbntarlea  all  famout 
tor  Baaa.  while  aoroaa  the  dlilde  we  the  Cheat,  the  lonfb- 
laghanyand  the  Honongahala.  The  Cheat  and  the  bead- 
wataiB  of  the  laat  two  named  are  celebrated  tor  BrookTroQt 
The  flahlncgronndaaraln  moat  cieea  within  gnnabot  of  the 

bvuble  of  carrjlng  their  ontAta  long  dlatancea. 
For  ratea  of  tin.  time  of  Balna  and  fDrther  InformatlDB 

CHA8.  O.  SCULL. 


BiumioiB,  Mil. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LINE. 


NEW   YORK,   LAKE    ERIE    AND^ 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


AloM  the  Hi 
New  ^irk  Cll 
-WATERS. 


N™Y.!ioTw 


i.  T..  for 


id  tront  eailT  In  the  ae 


Lord  Tine,  V.  y..  I 


Dd  pickerel. 
IT  blaci  baai,  tront,  perch  k 

;e.  black  baai.  plcknd,  etc 
u.  pkikan 


DepoJtS.  Y.,  for  black  bi 
Oreenwood  Lake,  H.  Y,.  fo 
Hawley,  S.  T..  for  bUok  bi 
HlHbland  Mllla.  S  ~  ' 
pickoel. 

' ' N^y.,formaacaJonBe,bUo 

bhick  b. 

OUrrtllo,  N.  Y,  fo>  black , 

Port  Jtrrla,  N.  Y.,  for  black  baaa  and  tront 

SprUig  Vatar.  M.  Y..  lOT  black  baaa  and  tront. 

WoodbniT.  N.  Y.,  tor  plokerel  uid  parch. 

Bnddea  the  abore  there  are  •erenl  bandied  other  polntn- 
In  Hew  York  and  PeonarlTanla  reaofaed  br  the  Eri«  where 
aieaDeat  Bahlngand  ahootlng  iiV7  b«  bad. 

TUureaa  tialna  leave  Ohamben  Bt  dallj  at 
e  p.  a.  and  S  JO  p.  X.  Send  tor  time  tabli 
denlred  Information  to  ^    ^   MIMMAMUOW, 

SuHBi  PaiMUver  Aaant,  31  Cortlandt  Bt..  N.  Y. 


d  allothv 
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SMOKE? 


Does  your  local  dealer  give  jou  the 
best  in  the  market  for  your  money  ? 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  send  for  our 
hand-made,  full  Havana  filled  perfecto 
cigar.  Our  "  Special "  is  made  up  ex- 
l>ressly  for  our  out  of  town  trade,  and 
IS  eaual  to  any  ten-cent  cigar  in  the 
market.     We  prepa;^  postage  or  ex- 

Jress  charges.  Price  fbox  of  50), 
2.7s,  (100)  J5.00.  Send  tor  a  trial  or- 
der  and  be  convinced. 

B.   WEISL  &'  CO., 

MAIfOFACTUKEXS  AND  IMFORTBSS, 

II  Park  Row.  New   York. 


'' PERFECT"    POCKET  OILEa 


tat  miaf<Aim,  thus,  nabiar  SMiUa.  ato. 

niowi  odIt  k  muD  qunUtr  of  oQ  it  >  Aokh    Ko  la 
■■— ^'-  -lokal-pliUd.    Bait  and  nr- "  - 


te  aiiitauM.    Tot  Mis  •rerrwhara.    Prio*  NIo.  tacb. 

■GUBHHAN  &  DBNISON,  173  MioUi  Ave.,  N.  1. 


Hunting 


THE  GBEA.TE8T 

and    Fishing 


Resorts 


The  Great  Four-Track 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUP- 


SON  RIVER  R.  R. 


.  BpnTlen  Dnj-'H  and  30"i 
ih  Btteel  ititlDn. 

ne,  ai'nillH. 


M- «k«  W««  ToA  OMttU  la  Um  aixMtiia*  to  tka 

' —a  CKma  Praa *  "■- 

Konntelna.th 
tka   Wortli. 

joaar  k.  TOncmr, 

Quo.  Haiiacfa.  Oto.  Pus.  Afant 

mum)  CENTRAL  BTATIOH,  NEW  lOBK. 


Syracuse  Bamboo  Furniture  Co., 


Syracuse  Fish  IRod  Company, 

toANCr  AOTTJEERS  OF 

riKE  SFUT   BAUBOO   JlSZim  SODS,   WITE  COBE   AITS  CELLULOID  HAITD-SBASF. 
la  Ufht.  nta  and  WIU  Mat  Bllatar  tha  Kandi. 


e  U.  a    Ordst  ons  I 


tr  dnler  for  InipaoUon 


ntUtulory  it  un  be  returned.    V,  S.  NET  AND  TWINE  CO.. 

THE  GUTTERING  GANG  TROLLING  BAIT 

«blob  *a  are  manoActitiliig  la  tbs  comlDg  halL    It  taksa  the  iilue  of  the  pbaubnu  lalDDow.  aad  la  mrraatad  to  take 
'two  Idi  to  ana  on  anr  otber  but.    For  sale  by  tU  the  pnoclpal  Haitian  In  New  Yori  City.    We  •»  alM  luauf     '     ' 
Ibe  popular  Bpooni.  sncb  aa  Fluted,  Klduay  and  Uammerad.     Pitr  ule  by  all  dealBTA.    Sead  for  catalogue- 


HENRY  LOFTIE,  Manager, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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jWlGHICARfTENTRAL 

"  Iha  Hiagartt  faO*  Seutt." 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

MACKINAC   ISLAND, 

the  oentre  of  some  of  the  Fiseet  Fiehing  and 
Hnnting  GronndB  and  Piotnreeque  Soenerj  in 
the  conntr;,  all  of  whioh  is  desoribed  in  ft  new 
pablioation,  entitled  "The  iBland  of  Mack- 
inac," which  will  be  sent  to  an;  addrese  npon 
appUoftldon,  with  atompa  for  postage. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 


1.  P.  k  T.  Aimt,  Ohleaco,  Q 


™     bHlag'~(£oae    oblr    made' to  *Hfc 
AMKBIOAN     NBUDUt     AND     FISH 
HOOK  CO.,  Kew  HoTcn,  Conn., 

"^         wholwvetlw  ' 

largeMlMlU-  ^^ 

Uea,  Bui  nuke  Ben  goodB  in  Uw  world. 
Fob  &U.I  BT  TBI  Tkisb  BrxHTWHXBx.    Aas 

THE  ALFQRD  &  BERKELE  CO.,  ^ 

p.  O.  Box  ms.       SPEOIAI.  AQEKTS,         -^ 
N«.  77  OBMiibera  W.,  N.  ¥. 


FItHING  AND  HUNTING. 

ka  oworMnltr  l>  olTared  to  wlact  pardM  to  form  ■ 
IBnaHantlugOlDb.    Lirge Imct ot Und  vlth  sicl 


■ISHING  "*^« 
^■■B^^     NORTHWESr. 


BLACK  BAM. 

MABDALONOt, 

PIKE, 

PICKIREL, 


ROOKY  MOUMTAIM, 

RAINBOW, 

COLORADO 

TROUT 

and 

ORAYLIHO 


HUMTIHO 

In  th» 

HORTHWfiBT. 


e  tennd  iD  D«lRilt  ft 


BiCtJs  Uk«. 
;  itmoixt   Id  tLe 
BsgioDofUliuie 

aratolui  Hotel 
dMfoniuidbaM. 

I  UD  b*  ObUfUBd. 

AHalD  perfsotton  of  iIm 
uid  bHDtf  In  tbs  YeUow. 
■lone,  OillUIn,  .Hadinm. 
MlMoort  and  J«ffenoD 
Mven,  In  Hontuu,  rueliad 
aom  UTlngnon.  Oiliitln, 
and  towniand  on  Uia  N.  P. 

Pend  d'OrolUs  and  CiBur 
d'Alen*  Lake,  Idabo,  and 
trlbaury  itnama,  and  tb« 


Lake  aadna  ot  UUmeMte; 
tor  aotdoiw,  tha  toothllk 
Inlakotaifordwr.maan, 
•Ik.  Imr  and  otber  Una 
gam*,  tha  Book;  Uounl£ 
and  Qtacada  nrngeg  aflOrd 

Ii  a  naatlr  llhHiralad  pan). 

tblet  glTlog  foil  paniaDlara 
I  rafereDoa  to  Oablng  and 
hunting  m  tut  Horlhwaat 
"A  Bam  bla  In  Wonderland" 
dMOilbea  tbe  coantrr  b«- 
twean  the  Qraat  Ijttet  and 
the  PaclOc  Oeeaa.  Him* 
and  otttar  pnbllcatlont  bIt. 
Inc  majpa,  time  tablea  tat 
ptrOoaim  In  leferMue  to 
the  lo»  rata  ronnd  trip  m. 
coialaD  Uskata  to  prlDdpd 
north  Pattern  poinla  viiu^ 
mailed  free  on  applicaMon 


lAVVATOOD, 

Oen.  Traillo  Hanagar. 

ax.  PAUL.  MINN 


OSAS.  ■.  ri^E. 

Pa*g.  aadXIcL.  lAift., 


Ed-ward    "Voixi    Hole, 

95  and  97  Fulton  St..  New  York. 

tusDFxonnBB  a>  rpiouune  m 

OUTFITS  FOR 


TARrON 
SALMON 
TROUT 
BASS 
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IF  HOT,  WHY  HOT? 

B»e  ion  leBn  tbe  Chdbb  OaUlo^e  ot  Fir 

H-mX,  «*»  "Bl' 

tbii  C»tfi»n  oonWi 

SlJwuSSrSuoPUii,"otEi«h^artp  Split  B^boo 
uid  L«icBwoodSod8,  in  teTen  colon.     Theae  htve  bom 
"^e'w'erata  mu8t»tln™Fl^ii'gRo(iB. 
It  »lBO  coDttiiu  elKbt  pl.tM,  or  on*  one  hundred  vai 


T.  H.  CBOBB  ROD  CO.,  Post  Hills,  Yt. 


A  BASS  ROD  FOR  SALE. 

A  split  b»nil)oo  blsck  bs*  civiilug  oi  Imii  tuU  fur 
Merer  been  used.     Price   $10.     CoM  iie.     .Id.lruea 


SPECKLED  TROUT. 

Eight  mouths  old,  fine,  hardy  fish,  suitable 
for  fall  stocking,  public  or  private  waters,  tor 
sale  at  fair  prices  bj 

Berkshire  Trout  Hatchery  Club, 

C.  H.  tACE,  Sec'y. 


Quick  Sales. 


TROUT    FLIES, 

aec.  PEB  DOZEN. 

H.  H.  KLIFFE, 

SIS  FULTON  8T„  Brooklyn,  M.  Y. 

Send  tor  illuitnttad  utilogn*.  Hentlon  Ainiua. 


THE  NEW  LEVER  SAPETY. 


NO  CHAINS.  NO.CEARS. 

VABIABLE  STROKE,  ooly  two  ieU  of  BotoIt- 

ioe  BeaiiDg^. 
BMt  Hill  Chmbiag  Bad  alt  ataaod  Seletj  Mftda. 

CA.TAX.OanB  TBBB. 


H.  B.  SMITH  MACHINE  CO.. 

SMITHVILLK,  M.  J. 


DigilizcdbyGoOt^Ic 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY.AND  EGGS. 


We  have  for  sale  in  their  season  brook  ti-unt  eggti  luiil  young  fr;*,  also  yearlings  and  half- 
poond  Uout  for  stocking  streams  and  ponds.  We  liave  been  unable  to  fill  all  our  orders  for 
jearlingB  this  seasoa,  but  having  noir  inureaaed  onr  facilities,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  fomiBh 
yearlings  in  quantities  to  suit  cuetomere.  We  guarantee  our  eggs  to  be  best  quality,  full 
count  and  properly  packed.  We  also  guarantee  sate  delivery  of  yearliogs.  We  make  special 
prices  on  eggs  and  try  to  fish  commissioners.      Correspondence  solicited.     Address 

J.   W.    HOXIE  &  CO.« 

Carolina,  Washlnston  County.  R.  I. 


THE   DIVINE   RODS. 

PBED.    D.    DIVINE,    Haautactnrer,    Utioa,    N.    T. 


Bethabara  and  Degama  Wood  Rods. 

IJlNCKWI>0U>u[lORKKM[EARTn>d«.    OfSPIJT  BAMBOOS  lean  recommend  tlie 
X.EBCH   COMBINATION. 

either  trolling  or  Imn  canting.  M»do  u  follow"!  A  raronlble  liind  gnwp,  so  tbit  when  oxed  with  flz-fod  you  tinTe  the  real 
H&t  below  the  hauil.  making  t  fly-rod  of  three  plecea  and  n  Hbort  grup.  The  bana  trolliog  or  cuUdr  rod  la  made  BithaD  et- 
tm  abort  grasp  that  file  into  the  head  of  reel  seal  o(  reTOTBible  butt,  making  a  double  graap  rod.  Tlila  p«rt  o(  rod  l>  o(  two 
plecea.  a  tip  aud  Bccuud  Joint,  and  the  two  ahort  graape,  which  combined  make  the  double  graap.  Price  in  apbt  bamboo^ 
130:  bethabara.  t'JO:  greenbeart,  flS;  degama,  tl'J:  lancewood.  Jlo.    Tblalneludea  cork  graap  and  GarmanaUTeTmounanga, 

THE  QUASPEAKB  CLUB  ROD. 

Tht'beaatltulrDd  !■  onlyeeven  (eat  la  length  and  weigha  three  oUDcei.  It  la  deaignod  (or  imall  eimm  work  vbaca 
opan  aod  bnuh  flahltig  alteruaiea.  It  will  ci-i  (jrty  to  HCty  feet  with  eaae.  and.  owing  u>  lu  length,  haa  ■nfflcianl  backbona 
to  kfll  a  three-pound  trout  without  atraln  or  damage.  KorbniBh  hahlng  It  la  "Jnii  .ie  thlnE.  Thia  rod  li  dnlahed  wltb 
■CH9  and  lla  cooacmctloii  will  compare  faionbly  with  the  beat  apilt  bamboo  rodi  in  the  market. 

AU  My  Rods  Are  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalog-ue  and  Price  List 

MkSTION    "AHSBIOAH  AnOIiKB."  FREDa    Da    DIVINEi    UtiCSa    Na    Ya 
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RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  NO.   I 

OIOA-RETTEIS 

are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored  and  high 
est  cost  GOLD  LEAF  grown  in  Virginia.     This  is  the 

OLD  ASD  OBiaiNAL  BHjlSD  OF  STHAIOBT  OUT 

Cigarettes,  and   was  brought  out  by  us  in  the  year   1875. 

BEWABB  OP  IMITATIONS, 

and  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every  package. 

^3LiI_E2Sr  <&  OIliTTEI^,   IMan-uuErs., 
H,lolim.on.ca,  Va. 


HENDRYX 


PREMIERE  QUALITE  CIGARETTE. 

"if^  S^—,     A  ^^''*'^'*''  '^'*^'^'-E,     The  Standard  of  purity  and  excellence.     The  tan  1 1- 

.■y^WuBfatfi  less  union  ol'iwo  matchless  lohaecos  prevents  that  dryness  of  the  throat 

usually  produced  liy  smoking  other  brands.     Do  not  allow  prejudice^to  prevent 

you  from  giving  this  incomparable  Cigarette  a  trial.     It  is  simply  perfection,   a 

luxury  and  not  a  low-priced  article. 

Vanity  Fair  and  various  Smoking  Mixtures  are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 


le  First  Prize  Medals- 


WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 


Rochester,  N  Y 


M  LAM  REEILS^ 
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Moiitnitt  Bsnch— Chwlea  OroBmoii -AprU  |i»rap}— "Tho  PnoBoal  An- 
■   «lBr"— TheEffwtof  PlBuHDganrt  Protpcllon. 
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A  Valuable  Book  for  Anglers. 

Ur.  'William  0.  Harris,  editor  of  Thb  Ajcbbicak  AsaiJSB,  hu  been  engaged  for  tha  pant 
-nine  years  in  the  oolleolion  of  material  for  an  extended  work  on  tho  fishes  of  North  Ametiea 
-their  hatnts,  balntat  and  methods  of  luring  them.     It  is  titled 

"THE  FISHES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA." 

Mr,  Harris  in  his  prospeotos  annonnces: 

Tha  dulgD  ■■  to  fiiralih  ■  text  book  tot  the  (tadsnt  and  ■  klnderiuteii  ttndr  tat  the  uigltr.  To  kid  In  thla  ob- 
Jsot  tb*  Bib  viB  b*  ■hown  In  ui  nprlgbl  poatUon,  tlutot  the  aol  of  ■wlmmlni,  wd  >iti«ioe  cue  haa  been  Ukan  not  obIj 
to  (Iv*  tbe  ooloiation  u  In  Ilia,  but  alao  w.th  dlattnotoaM  the  ■paoUlo  ourklDga,  Ineladlng  the  eiaet  number  of  iplnaa  or 
Tajitn  the  &Q  couatroctUiD.  Kaab  fiah  to  be  preetntad  bM  baas,  or  will  be,  an^it  on  mj  oirn  lod,  wllb  the  artlat.  raid; 
tor  work.  wlUiln  a  ahort  dlaBnoe  tram  the  pooLttrwltbhiaaaaallnthegtern  abeeta  of  the  boat.  In  miuij  itodlaa  of  Indl- 
Tldnalflab  theartlathaaoaaghk  the  oolonHan  from  >t  least  ten,  andoftan  tirentjr-flTe,  epeelDiena  laid  belareliln)  a*  tber 
came  atmBnIlDg  from  the  wMer.  Oader  no  other  oosditloni  can  be  proonred  an  aocnnUe  trauiorlpt  of  tha  aTaaaioant 
tlnla  which.  In  man;  Bab,  fade  or  alter  in  tone  at  the  moment  thejr  are  taken  from  tha  water. 

This  book  will  be  issued  on  heavy  plate  paper  in  monthly  purts  (size  of  paper,  12x17 
inohes),  eaoli  unmber  containing  two  portraits  of  fishes,  colored  as  in  life,  and  printed  on 
heavy  card  board.  The  portraits  will  average  one  toot  ia  length.  The  work  will  oonsiBt  of 
at  least  forty  paitn,  containing  portraits  of  eighty  or  more  fishes  that  are  caught  on  hook  and 
line  in  the  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  the  United  States  and  British  poaseasiona. 

The  expense  of  this  pablioation  will  be  very  large,  the  platee  alone  aggregatiiig  S26,000, 
«nd  it  is  believed  that  the  anglers  of  America  will  earnestly  aid  in  the  isane  of  a  representative 
irork  of  this  character. 

The  terms  will  be  Sl-60  per  number,  and  the  first  two  parts  are  now  ready. 

We  append  a  few  extracts  from  notices  of  the  press  and  letters  from  individuals.  Hon- 
dieds  of  commendatory  reviews  have  been  received  at  this  early  stage  of  publication: 


1  conaider  the  merit  of  the  work  anAdent  to  plaoe  It  at  tha  top  of  American  booka  on  Ihla  aabJecL— item  Bagi, 
.tHnmt,  N.  T. 

Win  oc«np7  the  aame  relatlTe  place  In  the  oolleclot'i  Ubrarr  aa  Aodubon'i "  BIrda  of  America."  In  ttiA,  It  la  in- 
-oompaiaMe,  and  complalelj  HU*  tbe  place  In  tb<  oompeodliim  of  natural  hlatorr  whioh  atood  open  for  It. — Cluu.  Bollock. 

I  am  deligbted  with  the  Oiit  Inatallmaot  of  yonr  book.— I>r.  Onid  a.  Jordan,  PmfdeiU  Jkdtena  PmvenU^. 

The  pictoraa  are  tctj  handaoma.  The  maacalonca  looki  aa  netonl  aa  Ilf e.— ff.  y.  mUtasnA,  Oaural  Mamagf  M. 
L.a.aw.  Hj. 

It  la  a  work  of  merit,  and  wUl  neter  be  Improred  apon  In  our  day. — Or.  I.  a.  Bunt,  Bailoit,  Ak 

TheworklBtpl™dld,  thaooloraparfantlon.    pnt  ma  down  for  the  whole  aet.— Zovii  A  Jtaryaa.  jyraaiM;  jr.  T. 

The  publication  cannot  fall  to  recommend  Itaalf  to  aU  who  are  lnt««Hed  In  Ameriean  flah  and  American  angHni.— 
Laidoa  f  Jhw  J  Tima. 

Tbe  Saherman  wbo  aea*  toy  part  of  Ibli  rapeib  week  will  naolTa  (o  own  It  aU,  aran  IbDagb  he  aalli  part  of  hi) 
onlAt  lo  get  the  maney.— JVcm  Tork  Herald. 

WUl  meet  with  a  heartj  welcome  from  all  admlrcn  of  Oie  beauUea  In  the  watera  and  wHI  be  an  eapeolal  daUfJii  u 
ansleca.  A  great  deal  of  encoungemaDt  will  be  needed  for  an  eotetprlae  on  loeh  a  afJendld  aoale ;  It  will  deame  1^  and 
It  wlllbe  pretty  BOre  to  get  It— Vcu  rark  Bmtiiiff  PbiL 

A  magnlSceni  wort.    Theplateaara  eiqnlillidl;  dona.— iVos  TorkJawnalitfOrmmtrti, 

A  haudlDme  and  InatractlTe  addition  to  piasatortal  and  iohthrologlcal  lltaratara.^Wne  Tork  Timtt. 

The  work  baa  been  done  with  wonderful  Sdelltj.  Ur.  Harrle*!  manj  yean  experlanoeaaa  wrlMtonaubJeotaleb. 
■^felofietl  and  hij  love  tor  and  eipertnem  in  angling  paDuUariy  fit  blm  for  the  woa  ba  baa  undertaken.— fWnadii^tii 
J^ioUeLtiOtr. 

A  monujaental  work- — Albany  Arffui. 

The  work  will  itand  without  a  peer  In  theflaldof  ansUnsUtemtnre.— 2tr»Utin  OiUtm. 


THE  HARRIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

I08  ft  1 10  Duane  street.  New  York. 
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TAKE   NOTE. 


AMERICAN  ANGLER 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ; 


AMERICAN  CONTINENT; 


ThatltapagccueBlled  > 

lectad  coru  or  conlribql 
«t  ui  UfihDg  editor  of  t 
at  this  apeclil  JgunwUgu 

THE  WORLD  ; 


I  lODKHt  pncltciil  M 


ANGLING  LIBRARY; 

Ttut  It  ia  ths  dnl)',  »  It  abonld  b«  the  plfuan.  of 
Vltn  nnieit  ugler  to  gite  lid  ud  comfon  to 

HIS  OWN  PAPER ; 

Tlut  tha  uiuiul  Biibicriptlnii  price  ii  odIt  Two  I>ol- 

ilTBlila 
leg  bull. 

eincle  Copley  30  Centa. 

The  American  Angler, 

108.110  DUANE  ST,    .    NEW  YORK. 


THE  PROTEAN  TENT. 


FM.  n.  &  ud  CkBid*.  Foot  alu*.  B  veldli  anok  kapl 
In  atook.  Ota  bs  bad  wltb  Jolntad  pola.  dnok  ootu  and 
pMk  atnpa  tor  canrlnil  on  tlia  back. 

Send  for  lUmlratid  Circular  md  Frit*  IA%I. 

A.  S.  COMSTOCK,  Evanston.  HI. 


The  Homosassa  Club 


F^I_CDF=?IiZ)A- 


^liem  Id  o™ 

KrjL  It  U  at  T 
BTipli  offlcp.  an 
Uc^  &  Ouir  R 


lan,  vbo  for  wrnal  reara  paat 


id  Homuuui,  Florida. 
u  InmiDg  thii  ibe  roll] 


Tbe  lud 
>Dd  in  tbe  r 
Irt.  bUck  I.I 


la  couDtv,  Florida,  on  tha 

ilDua  ofthe  SUTerSpringm, 
and  Pcnlnnib 

d'c^DDKUDDi  affonla 
ew  York.  Chicago  and 

boat  ten  tbonaand  acna 


o(  which  la 

aught  Bklp-Jack.  gar  Hah.  mnl- 
,  «he«pihpmd.  ne*  troDt,  pam< 
id  tupon,  and  all  other  fiah 


riding  and  drtTlng  »t 

comiuodaie  Oftj  peo] 
at  CaptAlD  A,  E.  Wnj 


I  bracEog  quality  from  th 
ran  and  chlU;  wlndao 
IdjL    The  opportunltlea 

™    th-    Hnmonnl  Comi. 

able  I 


It  la  pnpoaed  to  form  a  clab  Uiolt«d  lo  IBO  memboa. 

are  to  be  aold  forth  itlth :  flM.UUU  to  be  paid  (or  the  prop- 
erij.  the  baluice  lo  ba  eipended  For  dealrable  Improvo- 
metila.  It  !■  Intended  that  the  remalnlDg  ahare«  ahall  b« 
•old  from  tinu  to  time,  at  a  price  to  bs  died  by  theorlgliul 
members.  In  aacb  a  vay  that  the  original  ffiembera  ahall 
not  be  aaaesaed  (or  the  niilntenancBottho  property.  Tha 
property  li  already  aelfaupporttna.  Liberal  gaeat  ptiri- 
legea  .till  be  aeciirfd  lo  the  memben.  the  condltiona  at 
which  are  lo  be  detenuioed  aCter  the  luembenhlp  la  som- 
plete.      Addreaa. 

THE  HOMOSASSA  CLUB, 
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GOOD  POINTS  ON  FLY  RODS. 

"  TIE'S." 

BETSABABA  RODS  not  only  have  these, 

"  BUTT '» 

Tlieyr  vrill  not  BREAK  -when  casting  or  playing  a  fish.    Nor 
vrUl  tbey  STA  Y  BENT  like  other  -wood. 


BETHABARA  TROUT   FLY  RODS. 

WITH  CEIXVLOID  BITtT,  S  TIF8  AMD  GBOTKD  rORX. 

Brass.  No.  400,  .  .  .  .  .  .      '     Each,  $7.SO 

Nickel  Plated,  No.  401,    .  .  .  .         •<  9.00 

Cterman  Silver,  Mounted,  No.  405,    ....  '<       13.50 

Send  10c.  in  Stamps  for  90  page  Illustrated  Price  List  ot 
Rods  and  Tackle. 

A.   B.   SHIPLEY  &  SON, 
503  Commerce  Street,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


FoUett  Patent  Combined 
Automatic  Reel,  Rod  %  Butt. 

The  B»rr  »utoji*t1c  beil  ni  tmi.    It  yon  don't  believB 
It.  trr  Ituidyon  vUltoon  bBOonTlncsd. 

for  Mis  Br  all  tDlerprUlng  d«len.    Send  for  Cftto- 

"*"      The  WeiTEEOSS  IFG.  CO., 

Carliale,  Pa., 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 


The  Prugtical  Angler. 


How,  Where  and  When 
to  Catch  Fish. 


33  Y    Kit.     CZ:i_ap^k:e;, 

Author  or  "Where  (he  Trout  Hide,"  etc. 


OlTliu'  *  Deicriptloii  ot  Amerinui  Oame  FUh  cku«ht  with 
"— ■■  --■■  "ne.  Methods  ot  C.pture,  Ihdr  H^ita  and 
Jlreqntsit*  InformaUon  whereby  the  nortce 
leitrtuid  enjoy  the  dellghttol  recreation  ot 
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IV  AHUUCAN  ANGLER  ADVKRTISER. 

SMOKERS,    ATTENTION! 

(S\OES  VOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  GHT  YOU  thb  BEST  in  the  MARKET  for  YOUR  MONEY  ? 
U  If  you  are  nut  satisfied,  send  for  our  Hand-Made,  Full  Havana-Filled  Perfecto  Cigar.  Our 
"Special"  is  made  up  eipreasly  for  our  out-of-town  trade,  and  is  equal  to  any  ten-cent  ci^r  in  the 
market.  We  prepay  postage  or  eipress  charges.  Price  (boi  of  50),  (2.75;  (lOO),  (5.00.  Send  tor  a 
trial  order  and  be  convinced. 

13.  WEISI-    St    Crc=5„ 

Manufecturart  and  Importers.  I  I    Park   Row,   New  York. 

The  Angler's  Guide  Book 

To  the  Fisblng  Waters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

C-MplM  aU  EAM  by  WM.  C  VARRII,  E«M- "  «Mrteu  tUihr." 
IBbm.   SMPKm.   >BdMBulr  BonaA la «lath  >d •mo.    PrtOB,  poat-pM,  fL 

In  collatiiig  the  materiftl  for  this  Onide  Book,  1T,8'2T  special  commnnicationB  and  2,600 
pages  of  Ths  Amkbicak  Akous  and  other  accredited  anlhoritiua  have  been  received,  examined, 
and,  in  jonmalietic  parlance,  ■'  boiled  down."  The  resnlt  is  before  the  reader  in  tiie  form  of 
2,616  center  points  from  whence  over  8,000  angling  waters  are  more  or  lees  accessible ;  of 
these  the  following  essential  data  are  given: 

lit  How  thaj  tn  nuehed.  Id,  Dl*Uiuie  from  nnrot  point  bj  nUmid  or  otbcr  truiiporatlon  note.  3d.  TIw 
■DMlgiof  Bib  Iberaln.  lUi.  Tbe  flilici  tfastarc  nuMlabnDduit.  Ith.  11i«  b«t  months  fotflghtDg.  flth.  Loollwlte nwd. 
Tth.  HatbD^  of  locaJ  uiglcra.  Sth,  Hotel  HconuoodattODI  Uld  chugH.  alu  lbii«  of  prlTEt*  boardluii  tioDie*.  Mil.  Tba 
fuTortts  gronodi.  whea  koown.  otlocai  uiglFn.  lOUi.  Cnat  of  guide*,  boats  uid  bait.  lltb.  IthuBiklt  w«ler  niiu.  Uia 
bolt  tide  lo  flili  on.    lltli.  Coat  of  pennlu  vheo  required. 

In  addition  the  Onide  contains  a  complete  siunmaiy  of  the  Fish  Laws  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  those  of  the  Canadian  Provinces. 


•  aftar  pleaaant  place!  of  recreatloD  caD  acarcelj  dvaltv.  and  If  therahonld  tbajcaubardljfliid.mDr^M 
reliable  data  on  ths  iiibjecl  tbaa  la  fnrelibed  In  tlila  compact  and  coDTBDlenlly  arranged  maaa  ot  Infom 
le  ii  blmielf  an  ardeol  and  sairHaafnl  angler  of  long  and  wide  siperleDce  and  obaerratlon,  *o  tbal 


nvaluablo.    Hr.  Harrie  pt 


a  good  kind  of  book  ai 
Dltln^  "Tbe  Angler's  Oalde  and  TonrI 


oTeala  tba  Out  Ibat  tbe  intbac  baa  »i«fnU!'  1 

t*tTCb.—Tarf.  FirU  and  Farm. 


J.  B.  CROOK  &,  CO., 

BMwMtt  a»tb  a»a  mtii  m».,  aw  tokz. 
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SCHOVBRLING,  DALY  &  GALES, 

302  Broadway*  84  Duam  St      P.  0.  Box  3170,  NEW  YORK. 


— DlCAl-rKIKS    in— 


FISHING  B  TACKLE 


— iVOB:f«T8   F*OI«— 


Henry  Milward  &  Son's  Fish  Hooks, 

Acme  Split  Bamboo  Rods, 

Martin's  Business  Lines. 


Mr    ■«&&  for  BnppUaMnt  to  OaUlofna,  Stb  BUtloa— Tabrnuj,  1899,  Sdltlaa 


TUFT'S 

MACKINAC 

SINKER. 

VO'lllSK  M  «itd  of  It  fc«c*. 

It  Speaks 
for  Itself 

ask:    for    irr. 


tut  '■MACKIHAC." 


W.  H.  TOFTS.  Maitfr, 

WuhlnEton,  D.  C. 


FISHING  AND  HUNTING. 

Am  OBMiluiiltj  l»  offartd  to  Mlad  putiM  to  torm  ft  VIA- 

aa^^nnU^dab.    Iwiatnetotbod  «»b  oehKlTi 
ontniallad  priTllana  (aeiind,  ihoit  dlatenM  tnmi 
NcwTort.    A  OnHW.r.  «.,  Boom  >,  Ha.  >CUff  e«rMt, 


The  £xpert  Reel 

I 

<  Id 

•^  art 

2  III 

»  III 


THIS  Reel  has  An  entlreljr  new  devlae  for 
uHO  In  CBsUng  or  plajlDg  a  flsh,  allowlog 
the  angler  to  apply  a  drag  from  the  most 
delicate  friction  to  a  complete  stop,  slmplj  bj 
tbu  presBure  of  tbe  thumb  upon  the  guan]. 


Not.  17  &  IB,  Ban 
<r  Salt  Wat«r  Fishing. 


FOR  SALE  OR  CHARTER. 

New  Oomblnatlon  Sail  and  OU  Uotor  Taoht, 
"Tawl"  rig,  35  ft,  ^  ft.  beam.  Large,  tine 
eabln,  five  berths,  toilet,  w.  c,  cook  house.  Ice 
bos,  etc.  Floe  orulslng  yacht  for  olubo.  A 
bargain.    Address,  A.  T.  S.,  this  offloe. 
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India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co. 

603  and  SOS  Broadway  and  205  Broadway* 

oomwMB  rvtfttm  »., 

KBW   TOSK   Om. 

Rubber  Outfits,  Complete 

forj  Hunting  land 

Fishlnff. 

TR0UTIN8    PANTS    AND    LEfieiNGS. 

A  8PE0ULTX. 

All  Cuarantaed  Thoroua;hly 
Waterproof. 

BUBBEB  GOODS  OP  STERT  DESCRIPTION. 

SEND  FOB  ILLDSTBATED  O&T&LOGDE. 

CHARLES  PLATH  dt  SON, 

B'lasTHS  FisHiasrca-  R,or)S  and  taoklhi 


XTo.  X30  OaJLatl  St.,  iTew  TTode  City. 

HKW  OATAloanX  (prafiualT  UlDibKtad)  of  all  gndaa  of  riihliis  TuUa,  Bod- 

iUkworai  Ont.  m«K  ArtlAcUl  B*lla  ud  «T«»  nqulMla  (or  moOmw.    A](( 

(PlnH  deduct  lunonDt  bom  roiiT  lint  ordar.) 


NOTK.— We  will  HDd  poitpild.  on  receipt  of  price,  uij  of  the  tollciriiig  nuued  goods.    It  the  i 

"  — '  — new  Ottalopw  gntU. 


Fm  ivmr  an  Ouiuaa  Fun. 
tUc<dM<}nd* * 


sdwing 1.00      " 

■  ■odHldn* IM       " 

PUw  Umon  Fliae  to  Order, 

SEt^EtrOD  QVT  lAADBBl  AMD  QAMTnia  LmL 

Three  feet       Six  feet 

e  QDi,Begalu  Trout t  -BO    tl.OOperdoi. 

B««tTront 1.00      l.Ott       ■■ 

B^nluBlukBiM 1.TS      3.N) 


bebleaat... 
C 
Bitn  Hl^  Olmde  Blude  On 
DoobltOi 


"         DoobltOnl... 


.1  .TtperddK 

itOutiiia  - 

BesuUrTr^lliig,  Doable  Oot 81 

Bttt  "  -■       1.W 

FlaeUheFllH Sl.OO.  tl.W.  US 

[  Qn  (100  ». 


Ordlnuj  Tront t  .Uptrlunk. 


BegDlu     ■'    1.00 


BegoUrBalmon 3J» 

EMiAaoau.  Smr  BuiBOO  Ront. 

OamuiBll*<i  Beet  Huid-Dude  Flj 

Ball 

"  Flj  ocBeDttuU 


If  Rod*. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER 


DEEP  SEA  FISHING  IN  THE  TROPICS. 


During  my  long  residence  in  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  as  American  Consul,  I  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  various  methods  of  listi- 
ing  practised  there.  As  some  of  them  arc  so 
different  from  those  in  use  here,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  lovers  of  "rod  and  reel"  to 
know  how  the  "  gentle  craft  "  is  carried  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 

Fish  has  always  in  this  island  formed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  food  of  the  varied  inhabi- 
tants. Ac  least  two-thirds  are  Catholics,  and 
what  with  Lent,  Fridays  and  the  innumerable 
fast  days,  fish  is  a  most  importtint  item  to 
them.  The  numerous  Indians,  servants  and 
coolies  use  fish  largely,  as  it  is  about  the  only 
animal  food  their  religion  allows,  and  the 
ubiquitous  Chinamen  are  as  fond  of  a  good 
fish  as  they  are  of  pork  and  chickens. 

All  the  early  voyagers  to  the  Isle  de  France, 
as  Mauritius  was  then  called,  remarked  the 
great  beauty  and  variety  of  the  tish  ol  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Cdmmerson,  Sonnerat,  Cossig- 
ny,  Dumeril,  Lesson,  Quoy  and  Gaimard, 
Pesjardins,  Lienard  and  a  host  of  others  col- 
lected fish  here.* 

There  are  several  ways  ol  catching  the  finny 
tribes  in  use  there,  and  I  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  old  Creole  fishermen,  and 
often  accompanied  them  in  their  boats  in 
search  of  rare  specimens,  many  of  which  are 
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forbidden  to  be  brought  into  the  market,  on 
account  of  their  poisonous  qualities. 

Seine  fishing  is  greatly  used,  but  only  under 
the  strictest  rules  ;  among  others,  every  fisher- 
man  must  have  a  license,  and  his  seine's 
meshes  of  fifteen  lines,  and  bow  nets  and 
caiiers,  two  square  inches,  and  seine  fishing  is 
prohibited  altogether  in  spawning  time  of  the 
principal  kinds  used  as  food. 

The  harbor  of  Port  Louis  swarms  with  edi- 
ble fish,  and  the  men  in  several  boats  otten 
stretch  their  seines  across  the  openings  in  the 
reefs,  while  others  advance  from  oulside  in 
pirogues,  beating  the  sides  and  frightening 
the  fish  into  the  nets.  Frequently  they  spread 
a  seine  across  Grand  River  mouth  where  it 
empties  itself  into  the  sea,  and  the  men  wade 
off  and  drive  in  the  fish.  The  Indians  also  go 
in  on  their  own  hook  in  a  most  primitive  but 
successful  manner.  The  women  take  a  sheet 
and  the  men  their  long  waist  cloths,  and  dip 
them  in  the  muddy  waters  near  the  shores  of 
the  harbor,  and  by  dexterous  manipulation, 
known  only  to  the  initiated,  catch  great  num- 
bers of  caboti  (a  mud  Goby),  crabs  and  a  very 
small  shrimp.  Many  fish  are  caught  in  casiers 
or  bamboo  baskets  with  a  hole  in  the  top. 
This  is  an  uncertain  mode  of  fishing,  as  but 
too  often  one  of  the  monster  voracious  sea 
eeb  gets  in  and  devours  the  contents  of  the 
easier,  and  the  fisherman  is  often  bitten  se- 
verely by  the  savage  brute  before  it  is  killed. 

Supierior  to  all  other  methods,  for  excitement 
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and  pleasure,  is  the  deep  sea  fishing  here.  I 
had  joined  the  fishermen  in  several  of  these 
night  excursions,  and  my  accounts  so  excited 
some  of  my  friends,  all  disciples  oflzaalc  Wal- 
ton, that  a  party  was  made  up  for  a  night  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  that  surrounds  the  island  so 
far-famed  as  the  home  of  Paul  and  Virginia, 
Not  only  my  accounts,  but  the  curious  fish  I 
brought  home  after  a  night's  sport,  had  fully 
roused  their  curiosity,  and  all  were  eager  to 
go  and  do  likewise. 

I  had  a  eood-sized  boat,  manned  by  a  crew 
of 


not  breeze  enough  for  our  sails,  but  with  our 
oars  we  soon  reached  the  locality  fixed  on  as 
most  suitable  for  our  sport.  We  threw  over 
our  drag,  it  being  too  deep  for  an  anchor,  and 
and  then  set  to  work  to  get  our  lines  in  readi- 
ness. 

The  lines  are  generally  arranged  with  five 
hooks,  and  above  these  one  or  two  stones  are- 
attached.  The  twine  used  for  making  fast  the 
stones  must  be  strong  enough  lo  hold  them 
while  carrying  down  the  line,  when  it  would 


well  understood  their  business.  Lines  ol  all 
kinds  were  prepared,  as  well  as  hooks,  two  or 
three  whalesmen's  spades,  harpoons,  etc.,  etc., 
all  useful  in  such  an  e.fcursion,  in  case  of  need. 
About  two  bushels  of  stones,  nearly  a  pound 
in  weight,  were  put  on  board,  their  use  1  will 
explain  later,  and  provender  was  not  foi^otten. 
We  left  the  land  about  sundown,  and  it  was 
dark  when  we  had  passed  the  outer  reefs  that 
nearly  surround  Mauritius.  As  we  launched 
out  into  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  the 
moon  rose  in  ail  her  splendor,  and  scarcely  a 
ripple  moved  the  bright  waters.    There  was 


break  as  we  drew  it  in,  and  detach  the  stone 
We  used  sardines,  which  are  very  abundant  ii> 
these  waters,  for  bait.  Our  preparations  were- 
nearly  completed,  and  we  were  about  to  cast 
over  our  lines,  when  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  dark  object  on  our  port  bow,  and  I  called 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  fishermen  to  it. 

The  man  quietly  spoke  to  one  of  his  mates, 
and  they  drew  in  a  small  boat  at  our  stem, 
and  told  me  to  enter  it  with  spade  and  spear, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  men,  a  friend  and 
myself,  were  ready  for  action.  By  stealthily 
sculling  we  soon  gained  on  the  object,  which 
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proved  to  be  a  very  large  turtle,  making  for  the 
shore.  Giving  orders  to  bring  me  alongside  as 
quickly  as  possible,  I  was  soon  able  to  strike  it 


he  finds  he  cannot  go  down  he  becomes  fright- 
ened and  bewildered,  and  becomes  an  easy 
prey.    We  had  some  sport  with  this  fellow,  as 


a  fair,  penetrating  blow  before  it  had  time  to 
dive  into  deep  water.  I  had  killed  turtles  be- 
fore on  the  cast  coast  of  Africa,  and  I  knew 
that  by  making  a  hole  in  its  carapace  1  could 
secure  him  afterwards.    Bf  striking  a  turtle 


he  showed  fight  when  brought  alongside,  al- 
though he  was  well  secured  by  a  line  round 
his  flippers.  It  was  all  we  in  the  small  boat 
and  the  rest  in  the  large  one  could  do  to  get 
him  into  the  boat,  as  he  weighed  nearly  300  lbs* 


PLECmOPOHA  UHIATUM- 


while  on  the  surface,  and  making  a  hole  in  his 
shell,  the  air  rushes  in  and  completely  prevents 
him  diving,  and  he  is  easilj  captured.     When 


This  was  a  good  beginning  of  our  sport,  bu 
as  soon  as  things  quietened  down  the  regular 
business  of  the  night  began, 
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The  water  where  we  were  located  was  very 
deep,  averaging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
fathoms,  and  it  takes  some  time  for  the  sinkers 
to  reach  the  bottom.  Care  must  be  taken  as 
the  line  runs  out  to  prevent  it  from  gelling 
entangled.  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  know 
when  the  bait  is  taken,  but  alter  being  down 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  it  is  safe  to  begin  to 
draw  in.  It  is  good  exercise,  and  pretty  hard 
work  my  friends  found  it.  pulling  in  lines  from 
such  a  depth,  especially  when  loaded  with  five 
fair-sized  fish,  as  they  often  were.  However, 
all  stood  to  their  lines  bravely. 

Once  in  a  while,  instead  of  fish,  up  came  a 
monster  eel,  when  all  hands  were  on  the  alert. 
Even  the  most  stoical  old  fisherman  grows  ex- 
cited when  one  of  these  brutes  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. Had  they  been  alone  they  would 
not  have  let  it  enter  the  boat,  but,  as  I  had 
bargained  for  all  curious  fish  caught,  they 
were  obliged  to  bring  in  the  eels,  though  they 
killed  them  first,  or  we  should  have  had  pretty 
lively  times,  as  they  are  active  as  snakes  and 
fierce  as  tigers.  No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
ferocity  ot  these  eels  by  those  who  have  never 
witnessed  their  capture.  The  sketch  is  from 
life  of  the  head  of  a  young  "  Amandia,"  as  the 
fishermen  call  It.  When  sent  to  Cambridge  it 
was    named   by  Dr.    Steindachner  Murana 

Curious  to  say,  the  colors  of  many  ofthe  fish 
brought  from  great  depths  are  ofthe  most  vivid 
hues,  and  very  many  are  new  to  science. 
Crimsons,  pinks  and  yellows  predominate,  and 
the  eyes  are  generally  very  large.  Wiih  the 
exception  of  the  eels,  all  are  quite  dead  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  surface,  and  the  eyes  pro- 
trude from  the  head.  The  air,  swimming 
bladder  or  sound  in  some  of  these  fish  is  very 
large.  This  curious  hydrostatic  apparatus 
enables  the  fish  to  remain  on  the  surface  or 
sink  to  any  depth  at  will,  and  it  is  often  the 
cause  of  its  death.  When  suddenly  brought 
up  from  a  great  depth,  the  air  being  no  longer 
compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
water  above,  bursts  the  swimming  bladder, 
and  sometimes  distends  the  abdomen  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  pushes  the  stomach  and 
(Esophagus  into  the  fish's  mouth  and  chokes  it, 
and  distends  the  eyes  to  bursting. 


It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  deep  sea  fish  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  can  vie  with  the  bright- 
plumaged  birds  ot  South  America.  After 
laboring  with  our  deep  sea  lines — I  say  labor- 
ing advisedly,  for,  let  any  man  unused  to  it  try 
hauling  in  these  fathoms  of  line,  and  he  will 
find  it  fine  exercise  for  every  muscle,  and  the 
chances  are  he  will  not  feel  very  supple  the 
next  day.  Well,  after  laboring  for  some  hours, 
we  rested  a  while,  but  the  fishermen  went  on 
just  the  same.  We  were  talking  over  our  last 
catch,  which  had  been  exceptionally  fine,  and 
spinning  fish  yarns,  when  we  were  startled  by 
a  cry  Irom  our  old  skipper  on  the  bow  of  the  ' 

"  Look  out  there,  boys  1  Be  quick  with  the 
irons;  he'll  be  alongside  in  a  minute." 

And,  true  enough,  there  was  one  ofthe  man- 
eating  sharks  {carcharias)  coming  up  leisurely 
to  us.  We  had  been  lounging  and  having  a 
smoke  leaning  against  the  sides  of  the  boat, 
but  in  an  instant  we  stood  in  the  centre  of  it, 
for  we  knew  too  well  the  character  of  the  ap- 
proaching shark,  or  possibly  sharks,  for  this 
ocean  swarms  with  them.  A'  harpoon  was 
quickly  rigged,  attached  to  many  fathoms  of 
whale  line. 

Uncle  Jebo,  as  our  skipper  was  called,  took 
a  position  on  the  poop  deck,  and  threw  the 
harpoon  with  such  skill  and  accuracy  that  he 
struck  the  shark  just  behind  the  head.  Then 
began  such  a  splashing  and  commotion  of  the 
briny  deep  that  our  boat  rolled  most  uncom- 
fortably. After  gyrating  round  a  few  minutes 
in  a  fearful  rage,  the  shark  dived  down,  taking 
fathoms  of  line  with  him.  Siack'line  was  soon 
observed,  and  we  began  hauling  and  coiling  it 
in  the  bottom  ol  the  boat.  The  shark  soon 
appeared  on  the  surface,  swimming  within 
twenty  feet  of  us,  as  if  meditating  an  attack. 

"  Look  out,  boys  ! "  rang  out  again.  "  Look 
out  \  he  means  mischief;  he  may  try  to  board 
us.     Look  out  sharply  !  " 

No  sooner  were  the  words  shouted  than, 
with  lightning  speed,  the  brute  came  directly 
for  us.  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  as  my 
friends  were,  for  I  was  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  these  terrors  of  the  sea,  having  killed  many. 
The  shark  struck  the  bow  squarely,  at  the  same 
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time  giving  a  splash  with  his  tail  that  sent  a  with  a  whaleman's  spade,  severing  tKj!  spinal 
torrent  ol  water  over  us.  For  some  moments  column,  and  quickly  ended  his  career.  Another 
the  sport  was  exciting.     He  darted  round  and      trophy  to  our  night's  sport ! 


EtHS— A  SiA  Bass. 


under  the  boat,  until,  in  his  mad  att( 
escape,  he  fairly  exhausted  himself. 
eluded  we  had  had  fun  enough  over  hi 


The  men  all  rejoiced  when  they  saw  one  of 
their  worst  enemies  dead,  as  they  have  reason 
to  fear  sharks,  especially  when  in  their  small 


fearing  lest  some  of  us  might  gel  overboard.  I  pirogues.  Then,  again,  it  was  money  in  their 
concluded  to  kill  him.  Taking  a  stand  in  the  pockets,  as  the  liver  of  the  brute  yielded  them 
bow,  1  watched  my  chance,  and  struck  him      two  barrels  of  excellent  oil,  which  was  their 
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perquisite.  We  fished  on  and  off  till  daylight, 
and  then  headed  the  boat  for  the  island.  We 
had  taken  during  the  night  over  two  hundred 
fish,  many  fit  for  the  market,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  rare  and  some  new  ones  fell  to  my  share, 
some  of  them,  when  examined  byihelaie  Prof. 
Louis  Agassiz,  calling  forth  continued  excla- 
mations of  delight  from  him. 

Among  others  we  caught  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  beautiful  yivanos  {Sparoperca  aonatagtn, 
rov.  Steind).  The  colors  arc  intensely  vivid, 
of  the  richest  shades  of  pinks  and  yellows  with 
white.  They  are  sometimes  caught  eighteen 
inches  long,  but  are  not  esteemed  as  an  edible 
Ash.  1  also  caught  another  fish  of  the  same 
new  genus,  Sparoperca  pikei,  Steind.,  with  its 
<ilive  coat  and  yellow  fins;  the  rare  Serranus 
melantama,  with  its  purple  sides  and  yellotv' 
spots;  the  equally  rare  Gramnistopus  slrialu- 
Jus,  with  its  shiny  brown  skin  all  tiecked  with 
white,  and  the  exquisite  PUctropoma  tineatus, 
yellow  with  royal  purple  lines,  also  a  new  spe- 
cies. Many  kinds  of  Serranus  were  taken,  as 
there  are  innumerable  species  of  this  genus  in 
these  waters,  many  of  them  being  the  best  fish 
for  eating,  and  others  are  of  the  most  deadly 
poisonous  nature.  All  go  by  the  name  of 
VieiUti.  One  of  the  very  best,  the  VieilUs 
rouge,  is  very  common  in  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  inner  reefs,  and  the  color  is  a  vivid  red, 
something  like  our  snapper.  We  took  several 
from  the  very  deep  water,  but  the  color  was 
tntaUy  different.  The  head  and  shoulders  were 
brilliant  orange,  throat,  dorsal  and  caudal  fins 
pale  yellow,  and  belly  white.  It  also  grows  to 
nearly  double  the  size  of  the  red  ones.  There 
were  gorgeous  colored  fish  of  the  genera 
Myripristis  and  Holocentrum.  with  their  in- 
numerable spines  all  over  the  head,  and  the 
tormidable  anal  spines.    Then  there  were  the 
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little  gems,  the  Attlhias  borbonius,  all  pink 
and  gold.  But  it  is  useless  adding  a  mere  list 
of  names;  the  fish  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 

As  we  were  slowly  making  our  way  to  the 
shore,  we  caught  some  of  the  curious  AiquilU 
or  needle-fish,  so  called  from  the  long,  thin 
snout.  It  is  bright  metallic  blue  on  the  back 
and  the  rest  white.  They  are  lively  on  the 
hook,  hut  easily  taken.  This  fish  is  the  A/otf 
mttanastigma,  C.  ana  V.,  a  gar-fish,  and  very 
peculiar  in  its  habits,  and  quite  different  from 
any  other  fish  I  know.  When  about  to  deposit 
its  spawn  it  selects  some  floating  object,  to 
which  it  attaches  the  end  of  the  long  membrane 
in  which  the  ova  are  enveloped,  and  then 
winds  it  off  just  as  a  person  winds  a  line  round 
a  nucleus  of  paper  or  any  other  substance.  I 
have  seen  several  bodies  thus  coated,  some  of 
which  had  a  length  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  of 
a  kind  of  network,  in  which  the  eggs,  many 
thousands  in  number,  about  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  were  interspersed.  I  have 
never  seen  the  operation,  but  have  been  told  by 
several  intelligent  fishermen  that  it  is  effected 
by  the  fish  leaping  over  and  diving  under  the 
body  on  which  it  deposits  its  spawn,  and  I  can 
see  no  Other  way  by  which  it  could  be  accom- 
plished. A  common  glass  bottle  was  found 
which  was  completely  covered  by  this  singular 
coating. 

As  we  neared  the  island  a  gentle  breeze 
sprang  up,  which  filled  our  sails,  and  we  glided 
swiftly  toward  the  harbor.  As  we  crossed  the 
deep  channel  at  its  entrance,  we  nearly  lost 
our  shark,  which  we  had  towed  behind  the 
boat  attached  by  a  strong  rope.  The  carcass 
was  attacked  by  one  ol  its  own  species,  but  we 
drove  it  off  and  managed  to  get  ours  home, 
only  minus  the  tail. 
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A  rod  to  the  angler  is  what  the  gun  is  to 
the  huntsman,  or  the  axe  to  the  woodsman. 
The  angler  i-an  fish  with  a  "pole"  cut  from 
the  alders  fringing  the  stream;  the  huntsman 
■can  shoot  with  the  bow  and  flint-headed  arrow 
used  by  the  American  aboriginees,  and  the 
woodsman  can  cut  with  the  axe  of  the  "stone 
-age;"  but  the  success  of  the  user  ol  these 
primitive  implements,  and  the  pleasure  cxperi- 
■enced  in  the  use  thereor,  will  be  in  a  degree  as 
far  from  perfection  as  the  rude  tools  employed. 

Who  invented,  orfirst  used,  the  fishing  rod 
is  a  problem  not  yet  solved.  If  the  inventor's 
name  had  been  handed  down  to  posterity  he 
would  have  been  sainted  centuries  ago  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  an  eminently  respectable 
and  cultivated  minority  of  men  who  have 
treasured    and    wielded   this  pleasure-giving 


sceptre. 

While  fishing  and'fish^are  often  mentioned 
in  both  sacred  and  profane  history  of  ancient 
<lays,  there  is  little,  if  anything,  to  be  found 
relating  to  rods.  Even  Iiaak  Walton  writes 
but  little  concerning  them.  In  his  fifth  day 
discourse  with  Venator  he  gives  instructions 
for  painting  the  rods: 

"  Which  must  b=  in  oil;  you  must  first  make 
a  size  with  glue  and  water  boiled  together 
until  the  glue  be  dissolved  and  the  size  ofalye 
color;  then  strike  your  size  upon  the  wood 
with  a  bristle,  or  a  brush,  or  pencil,  whilst  it  is 
hot.  That  being  quite  dry,  take  white  lead, 
and  a  little  red  lead,  and  a  little  coal  black,  so 
much  as  altogether  will  make  an  ash  color; 
grind  these  together  with  linseed  oil;  let  it  be 
thick,  and  lay  it  thin  upon  the  rod  with  brush 
or  pencil;  this  will  do  for  any  color  to  be  upon 
the  wood." 

In  the  fourth  day  talk,  in  which  he  treats  of 
fly  fishing,  he  says: 

"  First,  let  your  rod  be  light  and  very  gentle; 
I  take  the  best  to  be  in  two '  pieces."  " 

While  I  am  unable  to  give  an  authority  for 
it,  I  have  no  doubt  Walton  meant  by  the  words 
"very  gentle,"  pliant  or  hmber.     The  first 


master  oi  the  art  thus,  in  one  line,  gives  us  the 
three  most  important  qualities  of  a  fly  rod. 

First,  it  should  be  light,  that  no  fatigue, 
soreness  or  lameness  of  the  hand,  arm  or 
shoulder  follow  its  use. 

Second,  it  should  be  "  gentle  "  or  pliable,  as 
there  is  less  danger  of  breaking  the  tackle  in 
striking  the  fish,  and  much  less  danger  ol 
losing  it  when  hooked,  by  the  parting  of  the 
line,  breaking  of  the  hook  or  the  "  tearing  out  " 
of  the  same. 

Third,  it  is  best  that  the  rod  be  in  two 
pieces,  better  that  it  be  in  one,  when  this  is 
practicable. 

It  is  with  those  living  on  or  near  trout 
streams;  but  not  so  with  those  who  must  travel 
long  distances  by  rail,  stage  coach  or  buck- 
board  to  find  waters  suited  to  their  purposes. 
Walton  was  not,  when  viewed  by  the  light  of 
the  present  day,  an  adept  in  fly  fishing,  as  has 
been  said  by  those  who  lived  much  nearer  his 
time  than  we  do;  but  he  probably  was  up  with 
the  age  in  which  he  hved;  although,  with 
characteristic  modesty,  in  all  the  editions  of 
the  "Complete  Angler"— the  first  of  which 
was  published  in  1653— he  gives  the  credit  of 
what  he  has  written  upon  fly  fishing  to  another. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  edition  published  in  his 
lifetime  he  says: 

"  I  shall  give  some  other  directions  for  fly 
fishing  such  as  arc  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Barker,  a  gentleman  that  hath  spent  much 
lime  in  fishing,  but  I  shall  do  it  with  a  little 


Charles  Colton,  in  part  II.  of  the  "  Complete 
Angler."  writes: 

"  For  the  length  of  your  rod  you  are  always 
to  be  governed  by  the  width  of  the  river  you 
shall  choose  to  angle  at;  and  for  a  trout  river, 
one  of  five  or  six  yards  long  is  commonly 
enough;  and  longer,  though  never  so  neatly 
and  artificially  made,  it  ought  not  to  be,  if  you 
intend  to  fish  at  ease;  and  if  otherwise,  where 
lies  the  sport  ?  " 

An  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the 
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late  Canon  Kingsley's  "Chalk  Streams  ofEng- 
land,"  one  of  the  articles  in  his  "  New  Miscel- 
lanies," but  first  published  in  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1856.  He  recommends 
fishing  up  stream  under  some  circumstances, 
and  also: 

"  That  the  angler  discarding  his  light  Lon- 
don rod,  which  is,  in  three  cases  out  of  Tour, 
as  weak  and  '  floppy '  in  the  middle  as  a  wagon 
whip,  and  get  to  himself  a  stiff  and  powerful 
rod,  strong  enough  to  spin  a  minnow,  whereby 
he  will  obtain,  afier  some  weeks  of  aching 
muscles,  two  good  things — a  forearm  fit  for  a 
sculptor's  model,  and  a  trout  hooked  and  killed 
instead  of  pricked  and  lost." 

As  "some  weeks  of  aching  muscles"  are  not 
desirable,  and  sculptors'  models  are  not  much 
in  demand,  "  in  this  land  of  the  free  and  home 
of  the  brave,"  I  am  inclined  to  think  Colton's 
(|Oestion,  "  where  is  the  sport  ?  "  is  not  satis- 
factorily answered  by  the  iaie  revered  Canon. 

Before  me  lies  a  book,  the  title  page  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

THE  ANGLERS'  GUIDE ; 


•■THE  THREE  lOLLV  ANGIXRS." 


In  it  the  author  giv 


,  this 


e  descrip- 


"  The  rod  for  fly  fishing  must  be  really  good, 
or  you  never  can  throw  a  fly  properly  with  it. 
Vou  may  purchase  one  for  seven  or  eight  shil- 
lings, but  it  cannot  be  made  on  the  proper 
principle  for  that  sum.    It  should  not  be,  in 


our  opinion,  too  long.  We  have  always  used 
a  short  one  ourselves,  and  we  know  several 
anglers  who  give  a  preference  to  one  of  that 
order.  When  they  are  too  long  you  have  not 
as  much  command  over  your  fly,  and  the 
labor,  also,  is  greater." 

This  is  only  a  little  less  explicit  than  the  "  old 
woman's  "  receipt  fora  certain  decoction.  "  Yot* 
take  a  pound,  a  pound  and  a  half  or  two  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  put  into  a  pint,  a  pint  and  a  half  or 
two  pints  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  Epsom  or 
Glauber's  salts — 1  forget  which— and  boil  it  for 
one  hour  or  two  hours,  and  then  add  something 
else— I  forget  what— and  take  one,  two  or 
three  tea  or  table  spoonfuls  two  or  three  times 
a  day— 1  Toilet  most  all  about  it,  but  if  you 
make  it  right  and  take  it  right  it'll  do  you 
good." 

I  have  quoted  sufficiently  from  the  earlier 
writers  to  show  that  a  fly  rod,  perfect,  or  even 
good,  is  comparativelyarecent invention.  My 
first  fly  rod,  Che  work  of  a  well-known  maker, 
who  kept  a  tackle  shop  in  New  York  thirty-five 
years  ago,  was  twel\%  feet  long  and  weighed 
about  as  many  ounces.  I  well  remember  the 
pleasure  I  experienced  in  its  use,  and  the  pride 
and  exultation  with  whiqh  {exhibited  it  to  my 
less  favored  brother  anglers.  I  also  well  re- 
member the  blistered  and  stiffened  hand,  the 
aching  arm  and  lame  shoulder,  with  me 
throughout  the  bout,  forgotten  only  when  oc- 
cupied in  filling,  as  I  did  almost  daily,  an 
eighteen -pound  creel  with  saving  irout. 

Butit  isof  the  rod  of  the  present,  and  of  ama- 
teur rod  making,  that  I  am  asked  to  write. 
The  amateur  rod  makers,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  equal,  and 
probably  surpass  in  numbers,  the  profes- 
sionals. The  degree  of  proficiency  Ihey  have 
attained,  the  material  used,  the  style  of  the  rod 
and  the  manner  of  construc'ing  it,  differ  as 
widely  as  do  the  amateurs  in  their  judgment  of 
what  a  rod  should  be  when  completed.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  I  can  describe  the 
various  methods  of  manufacture  adopted  by 
these  amateurs.  In  the  performance  of  the 
duty  which  Brother  Harris  has  assigned  to  me, 
I  can  only  describe  how  I  make  rodr,  and  the 
kind  of  rods  I  make. 
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My  first  attempts  at  rod  making  were  with- 
out the  aid  or  an  instructor,  or  of  a  pattern  rod 
to  work  by.  Familiarity  with  the  use  of  tools 
from  early  boyhood,  a.  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous hard  woods,  such  as  hickory,  hornbeam 
and  white  ash,  a  degree  of  mechanical  inge- 
nuity that  enabled  me  to  adapt  means  for  the 
attainment  of  the  end,  and  lastly,  a  knowledge 
of  the  kind  of  rod  that  I  thought  would  be  best, 
was  the  capital  upon  which  I  began  business. 

The  first  fly  rod  made  by  me,  over  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  was  twelve  feet  long  and 
weighed  eight  ounces,  and  was  the  most 
pleasant  rod  to  lish  with  that  I  had  then  seen; 
and,  I  will  add,  would  compare  favorably  in 


inches  wide  and  one  inch  in  thickness.  Upon 
one  side  of  this  four  grooves  are  cut,  of  width, 
depth  and  shape  shown  in  Fig.  I.  This  repre- 
sents a  section  or  one  end  of  the  planing  board. 
In  each  of  the  two  wider  grooves,  and  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  end,  is  inserted  a  wood 
screw,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the 
head  of  which  is  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  board.  These  serve  as  bench  hooks. 
Above  the  bench  is  a  rack  with  perforated 
shelves,  and  hooks,  upon  which  are  to  be  found 
the  tools  generally  used  by  carpenters.  Those 
convenient,  if  not  necessary,  for  the  rod  maker 
are  as  follows:  Drawing  knife,  jack  plane, 
small  smoothing  plane,  rip  saw,  cross  cut  saw. 


action,  weight  and  throwing  qualities,  with  a 
vast  majority  of  rods  made  from  wood  that  I 
have  seen  since.  In  the  method  of  rod  making, 
I  profited  largely  in  later  years  by  reading  and 
treasuring  up  in  memory  the  instructions  given 
by  Thaddeus  Norris  in  the  first  edition  of  "The 
American  Angler's  Book."  I  would  commend 
that  excellent  work  to  all  would-be  amateur 
rod  makers  and  all  anglers.  Lt  is  practical, 
clear  and  sound. 

HOW  I  MAKE  RODS. 
First,  of  Ihc  tools  used.  I  have  a  work 
bench  six  feet  long  by  sixteen  Inches  in  width, 
the  top  of  which  is  of  hard  maple  two  inches  in 
thickness.  Near  the  left  hand  end  of  the  table 
is  inserted  a  bench  hook,  by  which  a  board  or 
stick  is  held  in  place  while  planing  it.  At  the 
same  end  is  attached  a  cabinet  maker's  wooden 
vise;  the  bench  is  secured  to  the  wall  and  floor 
of  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  so  that  it  is 
firm.  I  have  also  a  board  used  in  holding 
in  place  a  section  of  the  rod  while  it  is 
being  planed.      This  is  five  feet  long,    four 


ribbed  back  saw  (all  with  fine  teeth  adapted  to 
sawing  hard  woods),  two  or  three  wood  files  of 
various  sizes  (one  at  least  should  be  half  round, 
and  another  large,  at  least  one  foot  in  length 
and  one  and  a  quarter  or  half-inches  wide), 
steel  scraper,  vise  pliers,  small  round  pliers, 
graduated  calipers,  brace  and  bits  of  various 
sizes  (one  ol  which  should  be  of  the  diameter 
of  seven -sixteenths  of  an  inch),  a  pair,  at  least, 
of  small  wooden  hand  screws,  a  small  steel 
mandrel  and  small  steel  files.  A  sportsman's 
knife,  with  small  implements  therein,  should  be 
found  on  one  of  the  shelves,  and  carried  by  the 
angler  on  all  excursions  and  walks. 

Second,  of  the  woods  used.  For  handles,  or 
grip-pieces,  any  wood  may  be  used.  I  prefer 
a  light  wood,  butternut,  cedar  or  sumac.  The 
last  is  best,  as  its  color  and  grain'  are  very 
beautiful.  Sections  of  the  wood,  two  or  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  are  best  suited 
for  the  purpose.  The  bark  should  not  be  re- 
moved until  the  stick  is  thoroughly  seasoned, 
as  it  tends  to  prevent  checking.  For  the  rod 
proper,  Bethabara,  greenheart,  lancewood  and 
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shad-blow*  (AmelanchUr  canadensis)  may  be 
use<j  for  the  entire  rod;  hickory,  ironwood 
{hornieam)  and  while  ash  may  be  used  for  the 
butt  and  second  joints,  and  either  of  the  woods 
first  named  for  the  tips.  1  have  also  used 
cedar  for  the  two  first  joints,  barberry  for  the 
entire  rod;  the  latter  is  an  excellent  wood.  I 
have  a  decided  preference  for  shad-blow  over 
any  and  all  woods  thai  I  have  used,  as  it  com- 
bines strength,  elasticity  and  lightness.  The 
wood,  of  whatever  kind  indigenous  in  the 
Northern  Staips,  should  be  second  growth  and 
grown  by  ilself,  exposed  to  sun  and  wind;  that 
growing  in  a  dense  wood  or  forest  is  not  6c  for 
use.  Wood  of  rapid  growth  is  the  strongest. 
In  hickory,  ash  and  shad-blow,  the  concentric 
circles  seen  in  the  end  of  the  stick,  or  log, 
marking  each  year's  growth,  should  be  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  This  is  one  o(  the  most  re- 
liable indications  of  strong  wood. 

The  best  hickory  I  have  ever  seen  or  used 
had  a  growthof  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ail  around 
in  each  year.  As  the  seam  indicating  each 
year's  growth  is  spongy  and  solt,  and  in  some 
woods,  notably  ash,  quite  (hick,  the  fewer  of 
them  found  in  a  stick  to  be  used  in  a  rod,  the 
better.  Woods  of  the  same  kind,  growing, 
apparently,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
differ  greatly  in  quality  and  characteristics. 
Why  this  is,  it  is  impossible  to  tell;  yet  the  ex- 
perience, I  believe,  of  all  workers  in  wood 
affirms  it.  Not  only  do  trees  differ,  but  timber 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  same  tree  may 
differ  greatly.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
my  experience  so  strongly  confirmatory  of  this 
statement  that  (he  reader  will  pardon  me  for 
relating  it.  In  walking  over  the  lands  of  a 
personal   friend,   I  found    an    ironwood   tree 

•  Shad.btaw,  or  "  >)ia<l-bu>b,"  ai  laid  down  ia  Webiur, 

appls,  bearing  wrrnied  Icaviiasd  racenwi  of  while  fljwer.  li 
ii  comnioii  in  ths  Northern  (U.  S.)  Suiei,  and  flower*  in  Aprit 
<iT  May,  about  (h«  time  when  the  ihsd  ascend  ibe  riven, 
wh«iK9  (he  name.  The  fruti  is  edible  and  ripens  in  June, 
whence  called  June  berrr.  Tlie  shrub  is  also  called  service 
berry?  it  b  also  catted  pill  berry,  probably  pill  berry  from  its 
small /i7/-Uln  fruit.    lu  Bower*  precede  h*  learei,  and  tlie 
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growing  upon  the  dividing  line  between  a  bit 
of  primeval  forest  and  a  long,  cultivated 
meadow.  The  tree  was  so  situated  that  one- 
half  of  it  was  exposed  tosun  and  wind,  while  the 
opposite  side  was  always  in  shadow,  except 
when  the  rays  of  a  winter's  sun,  filtered  through 
leafless  trees,  shone  upon  it. 

The  tree  was  a  foot  in  diameter,  smooth, 
straight-grained,  and  without  limb  or  knot  for 
the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
I  cut  and  removed  the  tree,  with  the  permission 
of  the  owner,  caused  it  to  be  sawed  up  into 
pieces  suitable  for  rod  making,  and  put  it  in  a 
garret  lor  seasoning.  A  year  or  two  thereafter 
1  made  a  heavy  (ten-ounce)  fly  rod  from  it. 
which  has  since  done  good  service  In  John 
Brown's  Tract  and  in  Canadian  waters,  not 
only  in  my  hands,  but  those  of  others.  "  Ben 
Bent  "  wrote  me  from  "Camp  Mac,'' in  Canada, 
in  August,  1883,  of  its  behavior  in  the  hooking, 
playing  and  landing  of  a  three  and  a  halfpound 
sea  trout.  The  timber  used  in  its  construction 
seemed  absolutely  perfect. 

I  sent  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  the  same 
log  to  that  veteran  rod  maker  and  intelligent 
man,  William  Mitchell,  of  New  York.  When 
he  next  saw  me  he  thanked  me  for  the  timber, 
adding,  "I  am  sorry  to  say  it  will  not  do  for 
rods.  The  wood  looks  well,  is  straight- 
grained,  free  from  knots,  and  is  strong,  but  it 
is  'doughy' — has  no  spring  or  elasticity.  I 
attempted  to  make  a  salmon  rod  from  it.  I 
will  show  you  one  of  the  sections  I  worked 
out."  He  produced  one;  I  tested  it  by  bending, 
and  found  it  had  little  more  elasticity  than  a 
bar  of  lead.  Now,  why  this  difference  in  this 
timber  ?  My  iheorj  is  that  the  timber  I  used 
came  from  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree,  and  that 
which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Mitchell  happened  to  come 
from  the  shady  side;  or  was  it  vice  versa  ? 

When  the  rod  maker  has  secured  the  section 
of  a  tree  or  sapling  suited  for  his  purposes,  it 
should  be,  when  green,  sawed  into  pieces  of 
varying  thickness,  say  from  three-eighths  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch.  If  the  log  is  straight 
and  straight-grained,  that  is,  not  winding,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  ironwood,  it  can  be 
sawed  with  a  circular  saw.  If  otherwise,  it  is 
better  to  saw  it  by  hand.     In  order  to  do  this. 
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it  is  well  to  secure  the  stick  perpendicularly  in 
the  vise.  With  the  rip  saw  split  the  stick  down 
through  the  centre,  taking  care  (o  follow  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  When  the  saw  has  cut  its 
way  eight  or  ten  inches  into  the  stick,  a  wedge 
can  he  inserted  in  the  opening,  widening  it  so 
as  to  enable  the  saw  to  follow  the  grain  of  the 
wood  through  quite  a  sharp  curve.  When  the 
stick  has  been  sawed  in  either  manner,  each 
piece  should  be  examined  carefully,  and  all 
imperfect  ones,  by  reason  of  twists  or  being 
cross-grained,  should  be  rejected. 

If  any  of  the  pieces  intended  for  use  are  not 
perfectly  straight,  such  pieces  should  be  se- 
cured to  a  bit  of  plank  or  scantling  with 
double- pointed  carpet  tacks  of  large  size,  or 
with  any  kind  of  nails,  in  order  that  they  may 
season  straight.  The  pieces  not  so  treated 
should  be  laid  upon  a  shelf  or  floor.  A  garret 
or  loft,  or,  in  lieu  of  that,  a  closet  having  long 
shelves,  in  or  adjacent  to  a  room  heated  arti- 
ficially, is  a  suitable  place  for  seasoning.  After 
a  few  days  the  wood  becomes  "  doughy  "  or 
solt,  and  continues  so  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  is  well  to  look  over  the  sticks  not  secured  as 
above  stated  once  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
see  if  any  of  them  have  taken  a  set.  If  so,  bend 
the  piece  in  the  opposite  direction  until  it  is 
straight  or  curved  slightly  on  the  other  side. 
II  this  treatment  is  followed  for  a  month  or  so 
every  piece,  when  seasoned,  will  be  straight  or 
nearly  so. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the 
wood  will  not  season  perfectly  in  less  than  one 
year.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Mitchell,  above 
mentioned,  informed  me  that  he  did  not  use 
timber  for  rods  that  had   not  seasoned   two 

Third. — Ferrules.  Of  these  there  are  a 
^i^at  variety.  Nearly  every  we  l-known  rod 
maker  uses  a  kind  that  he  pronounces  and 
thinks  the  best.  Most  of  them  made  in  these 
days  are  good,  notably  those  made  by  Leonard 
and  Orvis.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  and  be- 
fore I  knew  either  of  them,  I  have  used  ferrules 
such  as  I  will  now  attempt  to  describe,  but 
first  I  will  say: 

All  ferrules  should  be  made  of  German  sil- 
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ver — the  metal  is  harder  and  more  enduring 
than  brass. 

The  butt  ferrule,  which  also  serves  to  secure 
the  lower  end  of  the  reel  plate,  should  be  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  have  an  inside 
diameter  at  the  upper  end  of  three-lourths  of 
an  inch,  and  taper  slighcly  to  the  capped  end. 
The  ferrule  for  holding  the  reel  in  place  should 
be  slightly  larger,  say  one  sixty-fourth  of  an 
inch,  than  the  inner  diameter  of  butt  ferrule. 
That  is,  so  small  that  it  will  not  slip  over  that 
ferrule,  and  yet  large  enough  to  slide  easily 
upon  the  handle  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
when  thickened  by  three  or  four  coats  of 
varnish. 

A  ferrule  should  also  be  made  to  cover  the 
joinder  of  the  handle  with  the  first  joint.  This 
may  be  half  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
having  an  inside  diameter  of  seven-sixteenths 
ol  an  inch  at  one  end  and  five-eighths  at  the 
other.  Ifthe  ferrule  is  made  a  little  smaller 
than  this  at  the  two  ends,  and  they  are  drawn 
or  widened  on  the  mandrel,  so  that  the  sides 
are  concave,  the  ferrule  is  of  a  more  graceful 
shape. 

The  female  ferrule  tor  the  upper  end  of  the 
butt  section  should  be  not  to  exceed  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  having  an  inside  diameter 
at  both  ends  of  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and 
in  the  centre  should  be  one  sixty-fourth  of  an 
inch  smaller,  so  that  the  ferrule  will  be  slightly 
hour-glassed  shaped.  The  male  ferrule  for 
the  second  joint  should  be  one  and  a  quarter 
or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  having  the 
same  taper  as  the  lemale  ferrule,  into  which  it 
should  be  inserted  one  inch.  It  is  well  to 
spread  the  upper  quarter  o(  an  inch  ot  this 
ferrule  slightly  over  the  mandrel,  so  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  second  joint  may  be  of  the 
same  size  of  that  of  the  first  joint  where  it  en- 
ters the  ferrule. 

The  ferniles  for  the  upper  end  of  the  second 
joint  and  lower  end  of  the  tip  should  be  of  the 
same  length  and  shape  as  those  described  for 
the  joint  below,  except  that  the  ends  of  the  fe- 
male ferrule  should  have  an  inner  diameter  of 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

The  top  ring  for  the  tip  should  have  an  inner 
diameter  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
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The  ferrules  should  be  ground  together  with 
fine  emery,  or  pumice  stone,  as  aglass  stopper 
is  fitted  to  a  decanter,  to  insure  a  perfect  fit, 
and  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  ferrules  in  con- 
tact absolutely. 

If  (he  ferrules  arc  thus  made  the  rod  will  not 
throw  apart  in  casting;  will  not  stick,  as  is  al- 
most invariably  the  case  with  the  old-fashioned 
ferrules  with  tenon  and  socket,  if  the  rod  be- 
comes wei;  and  lastly,  no  amount  of  wear 
impairs  the  joint,  a  merit  that  ferrules  made  of 
a  unilorm  size  throughout  do  not  possess. 

Fourth. — Of  the  manner  of  making  a  rod. 
And  first  in  order  is  the  handle.  If  the  ama- 
teur has  a  turning  lathe,  or  is  near  one  that  he 
can  use,  or  can  be  used  lor  his  benefit,  consid- 
erable labor  will  be  saved  by  turning  it  or 
having  it  turned.  Otherwise  it  may  be  made 
thus;  Saw  off  a  piece  of  sumac  or  other  wood 
intended  for  use,  eleven  inches  in  length. 
Screw  this  in  the  vise  horizontally  and  in  line 
with  the  top  of  the  bench.  With  an  auger  bit 
seven -MX  teen  ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  bore 
into  the  end  of  the  stick.  Stop  frequently  and 
sight  across  the  brace  bit  and  stick,  to  see  if 
you  are  boring  straight,  changing  thedlreclion 
of  the  bit  by  holding  the  brace  a  little  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  as  may  seem  necessary. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  a  skilled  mechanic,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  turning  lathe  or  boring 
machine,  lo  bore  straight  in  the  end  of  a  stick. 
If  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  not  straight  the 
auger  will  strive  to  follow  it.  With  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with, 
and  the  exercise  of  care,  a  hole  may  be  bored 
approximately  straight.  It  should  be  of  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  Next  plane  out  the 
slick  intended  for  the  first  joint.  Put  the 
grooved  planing  board  upon  the  bench;  drive 
it  with  some  force  against  the  bench  hook  to 
hold  it  in  place;  put  the  stick  in  the  widest 
groove  against  the  screw  intended  to  serve  as 
a  bench  hook  therein,  and  with  the  plane  re- 
duce it  to  the  diameterofa  fraction  over  seven- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  at  one  end  and  five-six- 
teenths at  the  other.  Next  place  the  stick  in 
one  of  the  smaller  grooves,  so  that  a  corner  is 
uppermost,  and  plane  off  the  four  corners, 
leaving  the  stick  an  octagon.    A  shaving  may 


be  taken  from  the  eight  comers  now  presented, 
leaving  the  stick  nearly  round.  With  a  wood 
file,  scraper  or  bit  of  glass  and  sandpaper  fit  the 
large  end  of  the  joint  into  the  handle.  Leaving 
it  there,  look  and  see  if  the  hole  in  the  handle 
is  bored  straight.  If  it  is  not,  mark  upon  the 
four  sides  of  the  block  intended  for  the  handle 
a  line  in  course  with  the  centre  of  the  stick  in- 
serted therein,  and  work  down  the  block  by 
the  lines  thus  drawn.  I  use  rods  with  a  handle 
from  one  inch  and  an  eighth  to  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  thickness — such  a  grip  Is  much  less 
likely  to  cramp  and  stiffen  the  hand  than  a 
smaller  one.  With  a  pencil  and  try  square  or 
rule  (both  of  which  should  be  added  to  the 
tools  before  mentioned)  continue  the  lines 
drawn  on  the  sides  of  the  block  across  the  ends 
of  it.  To  accomplish  this  upon  the  end  bored, 
remove  the  joint  and  put  a  cork  in  the  hole, 
upon  which  the  lines  can  be  continued.  If  all 
the  lines  are  made  with  accuracy,  where  the 
lines  cross  each  other  is  the  centre  of  the  slick. 
Set  your  compass  {another  tool  required)  so 
that  you  can  make  a  circle  upon  each  end  of 
the  stick  of  Ihe  diameter  of  the  desired  grip. 
With  these  circles  as  a  guide,  the  block  being 
secured  in  the  vise,  with  drawing  knife  and 
plane  it  can  soon  be  reduced  to  the  proper 
size;  it  should  be  left  square  until  the  next  step 
is  taken.  Then  with  the  try  square  mark 
around  the  block  four  inches  from  the  un bored 
end.  With  the  compass  make  another  circle 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  on  both 
endsofthe  stock;  then,  with  try  square  and 
pencil,  perform  that  difficult  problem  of 
"  squaring  the  circle;  "  extend  the  square  lines 
along  the  four  sides  of  the  block,  leaving  be- 
tween the  inner  lines  a  space  of  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.  With  drawing  knife  and  files  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  block,  back  of  the  trans- 
verse line,  four  inches  from  the  end  of  it,  to  the 
inner  lines,  orihe  thickness  of  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  Then,  with  drawing  knife,  plane,  file 
and  sandpaper,  make  the  whole  round  and 
champer  the  "  grip  "  part  of  the  handle,  as  is 
seen  in  Fig,  i,  or  as  suits  the  taste  of  the  artist. 
Fit  the  butt  ferrule,  and  make  the  reel  seat  ot 
the  proper  size  to  receive  the  ring  ferrules. 
Next  remove  the  cork  from  the  handle,  insert 
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the  first  joint,  and  measure  off  from  the  butt 
end  forty  inches — if  you  desire,  as  I  would 
recommend,  a  ten-foot  rod — or  more,  if  the  rod 
is  to  be  longer,  and  cut  off  from  the  top  any 
excess  in  length.  Then  fit  to  the  upper  end 
the  female  ferrule  designed  for  it,  in  such  aman- 
ner  that  the  wood  may  be  inserted  one  inch, 
and  that  the  joint  is  no  thicker  for  an  inch  be- 
low the  ferrule  than  ai  the  pointcoveredby  the 
largest  part  ol  it.  If  the  wood  is  cut  away  any, 
the  least,  to  receive  the  ferrule,  that  point  be- 
comes the  weak  spot  in  the  rod.  Then  work 
down  the  joint  so  that  it  will  be  a  gradual 
taper  from  the  point  covered  by  the  handle  to 
the  ferrule. 

Thesecond  joint  and  tip  should  be  made  of 
the  same  length  as  the  butt,  including  the 
handle,  and  should   be   planed  and    worked 
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and  swing  it  from  side  to  side,  watching  care- 
fully every  portion  of  the  rod.  If,  as  the  rod  is 
thus  swung,  it  presents  a  curve  slightly  de- 
flected near  the  handle,  but  increasing  regu- 
larly and  progressively  to  the  end  of  the  tip — 
if  in  using  it,  as  in  fly  casting,  it  is  not  top 
heavy,  or  weak  and  "floppy"  at  or  near  the 
middle  of  the  rod,  it  may  be  considered  perfect. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  places  in  the  rod 
where  it  seems  to  be  stiff,  breaking  the  true 
curve,  mark  such  places  with  a  pencil,  and 
work  down  with  a  file  and  sandpaper  until  the 
action  is  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts.  If  the 
rod  is  top  heavy,  the  tip,  and  possibly  the 
second  joint,  should  be  made  a  little  smaller. 
"  Cut  and  try  "  is  the  role  to  be  oheerved  until 
perfection  in  action,  as  near  as  may  be,  is  at- 
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down  to  the  proper  size  to  receive  the  ferrules, 
and  with  a  gradual  taper  as  before  described. 
In  planing  the  second  joint  and  tip  it  is  not 
safe  to  trust  to  the  stiffness  of  the  stick  to  resist 
the  forward  pressure  of  the  plane.  While  the 
stick  is  yet  square,  a  good  way  of  avoiding  this 
danger  is  to  put  the  stick  in  a  groove  a  little 
larger  than  the  stick,  bring  it  back  on  a  line 
with  the  rear  end  of  the  planing  board,  and 
drive  in  a  wedge  between  the  stick  and  one 
side  of  the  groove;  thus  the  stick  is  held  with- 
out danger  to  it  in  planing.  When  the  tip  is 
nearly  small  enough  I  finish  the  large  end  of  it 
tor  a  few  inches,  and  put  upon  the  end  a  small 
hand  screw.  The  projection  of  this  catches 
against  the  end  of  the  planing  board  and  pre- 
vents its  being  pulled  forward  by  the  plane, 
and  furnishes  a  convenient  handle  by  which  to 
hold  and  turn  the  joint  as  you  reduce  it  with 
both  plane  and  file. 

After  the  joints  have  been  worked  down  to 
the  proper  siie,  as  judged  by  eye  and  measured 
by  the  calipers,  and  the  ferrules  have  been 
property  fitted,  put  the  rod  together  and  test  it 
thus:  Grasp  the  handle  firmly  with  both 
hands,  holding  the  rod  horizontal  before  you. 


While  the  rod  is  together,  decide  which  side 
of  the  butt,shall  be  uppermost  when  the  rod  is 
completed.  In  determining  this,  examine  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  and  holding  the  joints  so 
that  the  seams  indicating  a  year's  growth  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  rod;  then,  with 
pencil,  mark  the  top  of  the  joint  and  also  the 
handle,  so  that  they  may  be  permanently  se- 
cured in  the  same  relative  positions,  and  also 
to  indicate  on  which  side  the  reel  should  be 
placed.  Remove  the  first  joint  from  the 
handle,  secure  it  in  the  vise,  lay  the  reel  upon 
the  handle  in  such  a  position  that  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  of  the  reel  plate  will  be  covered  by  the 
butt  ferrule  when  it  is  in  place;  mark  carefully 
around  the  reel  plate  and  cut  away  the  handle, 
where  thus  marked,  until  the  end  of  the  reel 
plate  will  pass  under  the  butt  ferrule,  and  that 
the  reel  ferrule  will  pass  over  the  upper  end  of 
the  reel  plate  and  hold  it  in  place. 

The  next  step  is  glueing  of  the  first  joint  into 
the  handle.  For  this  purpose  the  ordinary 
brown  carpenter's  glue  is  best,  because  the 
strongest.  If  the  amateur  has  not  a  glue  pot, 
he  can  improvise  one  by  taking  a  small  tin  can 
or  tea  cup.  putting  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  , 
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glue,  adding  a  liltle  water,  and  setting  it  in  a 
basin,  or  other  vessel,  containing  a  little  water, 
and  placing  this  upon  a  stove  or  range,  and 
keeping  it  there,  adding  a  Ultle  water  from 
time  to  time,  as  is  necessary,  until  the  glue  is 
melted  and  of  the  proper  consistency.  Then 
warm  the  handle  and  joint  to  be  glued,  and 
with  a  small  bristle  brush  besmear  the  inside 
of  the  hole  in  the  handle,  and  the  portion  of  the 
first  Joint  to  be  inserted  therein,  with  hot  glue, 
and  force  the  joint  into  the  handle,  taking  care 
to  observe  the  marks  you  have  made  showing 
how  they  should  go  together.  All  this  must 
be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  glue 
hardens  or  "sets"  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  Some  hours  will  be  required  to  harden 
the  glue.  When  it  becomes  hard,  the  ferrule 
covering  this  joint  may  be  fitted  to  its  place 
and  secured  thus:  Slip  the  ferrule  down  upon 
the  rod  half  an  inch  or  so,  place  inside  the  fer- 
rule a  few  scales  of  shellac,  heat  a  poker  or 
other  bit  of  iron  red  hot,  hold  it  upon  the  fer- 
rule, upon  dlRerent  sides,  until  the  shellac  is 
melted,  and  quickly  shove  the  ferrule  lo  its 
place.  The  other  ferrules  should  not  be  se- 
cured until  the  next  described  steps  have  been 

[f  it  is  desired  to  stain  or  color  the  rod,  the 
extract  of  logwood  dissolved  in  water  may  be 
used,  and  applied  with  a  brush  or  rag.  Two 
or  three  applications  will  produce  a  brown 
color  not  unlike  mahogany.  Ifa  weak  solution 
of  copperas  is  then  applied  here  and  there  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush,  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied  will  become  black.  A  little  experience 
and  examination  of  the  woods  to  be  imitated 
will  enable  the  artist  to  producea  very  respect- 
able mahogany  or  rose  wood. 

Red  and  black  inks  may  be  used  separately, 
producing,  after  several  applications,  a  blaf  k, 
carmine  or  vermilion,  according  to  the  shade 
of  ink  used ;  or  when  mixed  together,  or  applied 
alternately,  almost  any  shade  of  dark  or  red- 
dish brown  may  be  produced. 

The  matter  of  color  is  one  of  fancy  alto- 
gether, and  not,  in  my  opinion,  otherwise  im- 
portant. It  is  supposed  by  some  that  an  olive 
green,  gray  or  ash-colored  rod  is  less  likely 


be  seen  by  the  fish,  and  is  therefore  best.  I 
have  used  rods  of  the  natural  color  of  the 
wood,  of  black,  brown,  mahogany,  rose  wood, 
and,  for  many  years,  one  of  bright  vermilion. 
I  doubt  if  the  trout  discriminate  between  the 
colors  of  the  rod,  or  ever  see  one  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  to  lilty  feet,  and  'tis  not  often  a 
trout  is  hooked  when  nearer  than  that  to  the 
angler. 

'  If  a  stain  ot  any  kind  is  used,  or  any  mois- 
ture is  applied  to  the  rod,  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  raising  the  grain  of  the  wood,  leaving  it  very 
rough  and  unfit  for  varnishing.  To  remedy 
this  take  a  steel  mandrel,  the  ivory  or  bone 
handle  of  a  tooth  brush,  or  a  bit  ofhard,  round 
wood,  and  rub  over  and  burnish  every  part  of 
the  rod  to  which  the  stain  has  been  applied. 
This  will  render  the  surface  smooth  and  shiny. 
Varnishiag. — This  should  be  well  and  thor- 
oughly done;  it  is  as  important  as  anyone  step 
in  the  process  of  rod  making,  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  appearance  of  the  rod,  but  in  pro- 
tecting it  against  rain  and  moisture.  If  a  rod 
becomes  saturated  with  water,  and  is  used 
while  wet,  its  elasticity  and  temper  are  de- 
stroyed and  can  never  be  restored.  Some 
persons  recommend  and  use  one  of  the  many 
wood  "fillers,"  used,  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
in  linishing  furniture  made  of  soft  and  porous 
woods,  which  otherwise  would  absorb  a  great 
deal  of  varnish.  In  my  judgment  they  should 
not  be  used.  They  are  made  from  starch  or 
some  other  sizing  and  plaster  of  Paris.  They 
will  not  withstand  water,  and  wilt  crack  if  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied  is  bent.  Shellac 
varnish,  which  is  used  by  some  rod  makers, 
even  is  objectionable  for  the  latter  reason. 
Gum  shellac  is  very  hard,  brittle  and  non- 
elastic.  It  is  cut  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
spread  upon  the  wood  as  a  varnish.  The  alco- 
hol evaporates  and  leaves  upon  the  surface  of 
the  wood  a  thin  film  of  this  hard,  brittle  gum. 
When  the  rod,  covered  with  this,  is  bent  in  the 
using,  if  it  does  not  "  flake  off,"  as  I  have  seen 
it  do,  it  will  be  cracked  into  myriads  of  pieces, 
and  the  cracks,  though  scarcely  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye,  admit  moisture  to  the  wood 
and  spoils  the  rod. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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ARTIFICIAL    FLIES— CAN    ARBITRARY  RULES  BE    MADE  FOR  THEIR  USE? 


In  "Notes  and  Queries"  of  the  December, 
1891.  number  of  The  American  Angler,  un- 
der the  heading,  "Making  of  Flies,"  ihe  fol- 
lowing statement  appears: 

"  The  best  general  rule  is  to  use  a  light  fly 
on  dark  and  shady  streams,  and  at  dusk,  and 
a  dark  (]y  on  light  or  open  streams.  Many 
other  anglers,  however,  use  a  reverse  method 
and  think  It  best." 

The  question  at  once  arose  in  my  mind,  how 
can  rules,  and  even  general  ones,  be  followed, 
when  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  applied 
vary  so  widely,  for  we  all  know  that  flies  suc- 
cessful on  one  stream  are  of  no  earthly  use  on 
Others  of  the  same  physical  conditions.  Again, 
the  kind  of  fly  which  is  steadily  successtui  on 
one  stream  must  be  replaced  by  those  diamet- 
rically opposite  in  dressing  on  other  streams 
of  the  same  general  conditions;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  bnght  flies  necessary  on  one  open 
or  shady  stream  will  not  rise  a  trout  on  other 
streams  fully  as  open  or  shady,  but  must  be 
replaced  by  those  of  dark  or  medium  colors. 
And  then,  again,  trout  may  be  taken  on  some 
streams  with  bright  or  dark  flies  indiscrimi- 
nately on  one  day,  and,  perhaps,  the  next  day, 
the  fly  most  killing  the  day  before  becomes  a 
"back  number,"  and  the  day  following,  all 
flies,  irrespective  of  shape,  color  or  condition, 
become  a  mockery. 

All  fly  fishermen  have  their  individual 
opinions,  and,  when  intelligent  experience  is 
behind  those  opinions,  they  are  10  be  congrat- 
ulated in  the  possession  of  something  that  will 
conduce  to  a  full  creel  and  a  delightful  day 
when  they  "  go  a-fishing."  We  read  so  many 
opinions  and  rules  set  forth  by  the  doctors  of 
the  art  that,  unless  experience  comes  to  our 
aid  and  teaches  us  to  accept  these  opinions 
and  rules  with  a  large  modicum  of  salt,  we 
should,  many  times,  exclaim,  "Who  shall  de- 
cide when  doctors  disagree  ?"  and  give  up  the 
gentle  art  in  despair. 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  teachings  of 
some  of  the  bright  lights  of  the  art,  and  see  if 


we  Can  decide  for  ourselves  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  experience,  and  you  will  agree  with 
me,  I  think,  that  experience  is  a  good  thing 
"  to  have  in  the  house." 

"  Senior  Angler  "  (VVheatly)  says;  "  A  small 
and  sad-colored  fly  is  to  be  preferred  in  a 
bright  and  shallow  water;  a  large  and  gaudy 
one  in  discolored  or  very  deep,  rapid  water,  or 
on  a  blustering  day." 

Hamilton  says:  "In  looking  back  on  the 
experience  of  nearly  forty  years'  fly  fishing,  I 
find  that.  In  regard  lo  the  color  of  the  fly,  I 
cannot  agree  with  'Senior  Angler.'  A  bright 
fly  on  a  bright  day,  and  a  dark  fly  on  a  dark 
ilay,  is  my  rule."  Again  he  says,  "Color  and 
size  are  the  most  important,"  and  lays  great 
stress  on  the  color. 

Ronalds  and  Francis  are  pledged,  by  their 
teachings,  to  the  exact  imitation,  or  an  imita- 
tion as  near  as  possible,  as  to  shape,  color  and 
size.  They  uphold  using  the  natural  epheme- 
ridje,  or  their  counterfeit  representatives,  ap- 
proximating in  form  and  color  to  the  insects 
native  10  the  waters  fished;  and  that,  asdifler- 
ent  months,  and  even  weeks,  find  different  in- 
sects abroad,  we  must  change  our  counterfeits 
accordingly,  and  so  use  only  what  we  find  on 
the  waters  at  the  time.  They,  therefore,  give 
a  list  by  months  and  days,  and,  in  some  cases, 
morning  and  night,  and  insist  that  it  is  imper- 
ative to  use  particular  flies  at  stated  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  activity  ot  insect  life  on  the  par- 
ticular stream  fished. 

Stoddart  teaches  the  exact  opposite  when  he 
says:  "The  fastidiousness  of  many  anglers, 
with  respect  to  their  trouting  flies,  has  always 
occasioned  me  astonishment.  These  fastidious 
anglers,  who  exult  in  the  possession  of  five  or 
six  dozen  varieties,  give  credit  to  the  fish  for 
possessing  a  power  of  discrimination,  not  less 
than  a  degree  of  daintiness  or  epicurianism, 
altogether  extraordinary," 

Pennell  goes  to  one  extreme  in  discarding 
all  but  the  three  "  Pennell  hackles,"  as  Ronalds, 
Francis,  "Ephemera,"  "  Aruido  *'  and  others 
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go  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  their  doctrine  of 
natural  insects  or  exact  imitations. 

Some  may  say  that  these  quotations  are  from 
English  authors  exclusively,  and  that  the  trout 
of  Great  Britain  is  Salmo  fario  and  not  Salve- 
linvs  fontinalis .  That  is  true,  but  the  general 
experience  of  anglers  has  been,  and  is  now. 
that  the  differences  met  with  are  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  waters  ofthe  two  countries  and  not 
of  the  fish,  for  the  same  flies  that  will  lake  S. 
Jario  will  take  S.  fontinalis.  There  are  some 
streams  in  Eng-land,  particularly  those  ol  the 
chalk  country,  where  but  few  varieties  of  flies 
can  be  used,  most  of  them  being  imitations  of 
the  ephemera  of  that  section,  and  they  are 
usually  used  up  stream  instead  of  down.  The 
tackle  is  also  much  finer,  and,  in  not  a  few  of 
the  very  open,  clear  and  weedless  streams, 
both  (lies  and  tackle  are  of  the  most  delicate 
character.  In  this  country  we  have  but  few 
streams  approaching  in  character  to  these 
chalk  streams,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  our 
tackle  is  heavier,  for  we  find  that,  frequently, 
we  are  obliged  to  depend  on  a  little  more 
strength  and  a  little  less  science  to  prevent 
being  "  broke,"  especially  on  our  rough  and 
snaggy  streams;  and  these,  where  the  larger 
fish  are  taken,  usually  run  through  an  ex- 
tremely rugged  country,  and  are  fullof  obstruc- 
tions of  one  sort  or  another,  which  makes  ex- 
tremely light  tackle  practically  useless. 

1  am  always  in  favor  of  light  tackle  where  it 
can  be  used,  but  cannot  quite  understand  why 
prejudice  so  strongly  overrides  common  sense 
— especially  where  prejudice  Is  so  much  more 
likely  to  "come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 
horn"^and  prevents  some  anglers,  such  as  I 
«ould  name,  from  using  tackle  more  suited  to 
the  water,  or  day,  than  the  gossamer  stufl'they 
do  use  upon  all  occasions,  simply  because  it  is 
-a  little  liner  than  that  of  any  one  else. 

To  be  able  to  use  fine  tackle  properly  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  the  art,  but  to  adhere  to  its 
vse  at  al!  sorts  of  times  is  only  to  show  an  ob- 
stinate opposition  to  the  practical,  for  of  what 
use  is  the  most  beautiful  and  gossamer-like 
tackle,  except  lor  show,  when  the  wind  blows 
your  flies  back  into  your  own  mouth,  or  will 
not  let  them  lie  a  moment  on  the  water,  but 


plucks  them  up  in  the  air  and  keeps  them 
whipping  everywhere  except  where  the  trout 
are.  On  some  waters,  especially  abroad,  line 
tackle  isimperaliveatalltimes,  but,  in  general. 
that  ot  medium  character  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory:  but  by  far  the  most  necessary 
portion  ofthe  angler's  outfit  is  the  flies  he  uses. 
and  these  must  be  adapted  to  the  various 
waters  he  frequents. 

Hamilton  says:  "No  one  can  become  a 
good  fly  fisher  who  has  not  a  quick  eye,  a  pa- 
tient mind  and  a  gentle  hand." 

This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  is 
another  quality  as  necessary  to  the  fly  fisher  as 
the  three  above  quoted,  and  that  is,  a  willing- 
ness to  discriminate  against  your  most  favorite 
fly  in  favor  of  one  adapted  to  the  whim  ol  the 
trout  in  the  waters  you  are  fishing,  notwith- 
standing that  the  fly  you  are  impelled  (o  use  is 
held  by  you  in  lowest  esteem. 

The  fly  fisher  who  has  followed  the  gentle 
art  for  years,  and  has  laid  aside  prejudice,  not 
only  becomes  a  convert  to  the  fact  that  trout 
will  take  only  that  which  suits  them,  and  that, 
while  we  make  general  rules,  and  some  that 
are  not  general,  for  enticing  them,  they  seem 
to  have  a  code  of  rules  for  themselves  which 
"no  feller  can  find  out,"  and  continue  to  in- 
dulge their  vagaries  in  sport  or  from  hunger, 
and  do  just  what  they  please  and  no  more,  and 
the  angler  soon  realizes  that  it  is  steady  pa- 
tience and  experience  that  tells  in  the  long  run, 
and  teaches  him,  if  he  has  a  level  head,  to  bait 
his  hook  with  more  brains  and  less  rules. 

There  are  times  when  the  sorriest  conglom- 
erate, lied  on  a  hooK  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  will  take  trout  as  last  as  presented, 
and  why  this  is  so  no  one  has  yet  solved; 
when  they  will  lake  a  "chunk  of  old  horse,"  or 
anything  else,  and  thai  thrown  at  them  with  a 
splash  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead;  and 
then,  again,  the  choicest  specimen  ol  the  fly 
Iyer's  art.  the  very  darling  of  his  imagination, 
cast  with  the  practice  of  years  and  as  light  as 
thistle  down,  will  cause  5./(in/<«a/j'j-toscurry 
to  his  friend  in  the  next  county,  and  cause  all 
thinking  anglers  to  argue  "  why  is  this  thusly." 

Salvelinui  fontinalis  is  the  most  "curious- 
cstcuss"  that  poor  tired  humanity  has  ever 
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been  called  upon  to  tackle,  and  he  who  gels 
the  art  of  fly  fishing  "down  fine"  deserves  to 
wear  a  No.  9  hat,  have  a  soft,  soft  cushion  in 
his  every-day  chair,  be  buried  beside  some 
babbling  brook  of  his  choice,  and  have  upon 
his  tombstone:  "When  this  man  walked  the 
earth  Salvelinus  fonlimilis'  name  was  Den- 
nis." May  he  never  have  wet  feet  any  more; 
may  he  always  be  warm,  not  too  warm,  but 
jusi  warm  enough;  may  he  have  a  little  cloud 
for  his  very  own,  and  may  he  "among  the 
angels  stand,"  a  creel  upon  his  shoulder  and  a 
fly  rod  in  his  hand.    Requiescat  in  pace. 

There  are  three  or  four  classes  of  fly  fishers, 
and  their  methods  are  as  distinctly  marked  and 
different,  one  from  another,  as  is  possible  to 
be;  for  instance: 

There  is  the  old  lossil,  who  adheres  to  cast- 
iron  rules,  and  not  less  cast-iron  opinions  of 
the  ancient  barnacles  of  the  craft,  and  rigidly 
sticks  to  those  rules  and  opinions,  which  he 
puts  into  practice,  believing  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  invariably  use  one  character  of 
fly  on  open  or  light  streams  and  another  char- 
acter on  dark  or  shady  water,  and  that  it  is  not 
only  aufait,  but  imperative,  to  change  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  day  and  use  a  certain  cast, 
say  at  live  o'clock  A.  M.,  another  at  six, 
another  at  seven  or  a  quarter  past,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  day,  according  to  climatic 
changes  and  by  the  clock.  We  have  all  seen 
such  an  angler  wading  down  stream — some 
affect  to  always  wade  up — clothed  in  a  com- 
plete armor  of  rubber  or  corduroy,  and  perhaps 
clothed  also  in  his  right  mind,  with  flies  dark 
and  flies  light,  flies  known  and  flies  unknown, 
of  all  sizes,  colors  and  shapes,  stuck  all  over 
his  coat,  vest  and  hat,  so  as  to  have  them  handy 
for  the  inevitable  change  with  every  hour  and 
passing  cloud.  He  reminds  us  al  Punch's  de- 
scription of  "  Ye  Sunberye  Fysher,"  which  is 
as  follows: 
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And  when  we  see  him,  we  wonder  how  the 
trout  can  bring  themselves  to  spare  the  time 
from  admiring  his  gaudy  and  dazzling  physique 
tobiteatthatwhich  he  presents  to  them,  neither 
he  or  they  knowing,  rightly,  whether  it  is 
"  fish,  flesh  or  good  red  herring,"  tor  you  will 
find,  upon  examination,  his  fly  book  not  quite 
full,  but  full  enough,  of  conglomerate  repre- 
sentatives of  things  he  calls  flies,  not  seen  on 
earth,  nor  over  the  earth,  nor  unaer  the  earth; 
and,  as  we  look  them  over,  the  old  couplet 


This  hero  of  a  thousand  flies  goes  obstinately 
on  his  way,  and  wonders  why  he  does  notfill  a 
thirty-pound  creel,  "bygad,"  every  day,  "by 
gad."  May  he  have  luck  every  time  he  changes 
his  cast,  for  he  deserves  it  for  his  steadfast 
riding  of  an  antiquated,  played-out  hobby. 

There  is  another  class  who  say,  because  cer- 
tain waters  are  the  habitat  of  certain  of  the 
ephemeridfe,  then  it  follows  that  the  counterfeit 
of  such  must  and  only  can  be  used  with  any 
hope  of  success;  and  we  see  this  man,  with 
microscope  In  hand,  prying  into  the  internal 
economy  of  every  trout, he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  catch,  to  learn,  if  he  can,  theepicurian  taste 
and  nervous  condition  of  his  take,  and  to  de- 
cide, in  his  own  mind,  from  the  condition  of  the 
interior  of  S.  fcnlinalis,  whether  he  is  mar- 
ried, and  has  his  better  half  and  family  in  the 
hole  from  out  which  he  was  yanked,  and  also 
to  determine  which  fly  will  be  most  likely  to 
induce  said  wife  and  little  ones  to  come  out  ol 
the  wet  and  mournfully  join  the  funeral  of  the 
head  of  the  little  family.  If  he  finds,  during 
his  explorations,  a  striped  bug,  then  "Mr. 
Professor"  is  the  boy  to  do  the  little  job. 
Should  he  drag  forth  a  white  grub  or  a  white 
miller,  perhaps  a  '•  silver  doctor  "  will  prescribe 
for  their  ailments;  and  should  these  fail,  a 
"light  widow"  will,  perhaps,  be  put  forth  to 
lure  Salvelinus  to  his  doom.  Mr.  Pickwick 
has  left  no  record  to  tell  us  positively  whether 
Mr.  Weller,  the  elder,  was  a  fly  fisher  or  not, 
but,  if  we  can,  by  reading  between  the  lines, 
judge  of  the  hidden  meaning  contained  in  any 
book,  I  should  say  decidedly  that  he  was,  and 
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was  fully  conversant  with  the  killing  quality 
of  the  last-named  fiy,  when  he  so  earnestly 
cautioned  Mr.  Weller,  junior,  with  the  sage 
advice,  "Samivel,  Samivel,  bevare  of  the  vid- 
ders."  In  case  a  worm  presents  itself  to  our 
friend  "Ephemeris,"  as  I  will  ca.11  him,  he  is 
obliged  to  ask  some  brother  of  the  angle  what 
it  is,  for  he  would  hold  up  his  hands  in  holy 
horror  at  the  mere  thought  o!  using  the  bait 
that  has  caught  more  trout  than,  probably,  all 
other  lures  combined,  and  to  actually  use  such 
vulgar  and  unsportsmanlike  bait  would  give 
him  the  shivers  the  balance  of  the  day,  and 
inflict  him  with  a  nightmare  of  worms  for  a 

This  class  of  anglers,  while  they  ofttimes 
carry  their  crotchets  and  whims  to  the  lop 
notch  of  absurdity,  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
being  consistent  in  their  opinion;  also,  it  is 
from  them  we  learn  to  a  great  extent  the  "  sci- 
entific art"  of  the  gentle  angler,  although  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  any 
more  scientific  to  take  iish  with  artificial  bait 
ihan  it  is  to  take  them  with  their  natural  food, 
including  the  much  abused,  every-day  worm; 
and  that  a  genuine  lover  of  the  angle  will  not 
disdain  to  use  it  when  necessary. 

There  is  another  class  of  fly  fishers — and  I 
should  not  be  surprised,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you 
are  a  consistent  member  of  same — who  ,do 
not  put  implicit  faith  in  the  narrow  teach- 
ings of  either  of  the  others  named  above 
but,  laying  aside  iron  bound  rules  and 
prejudices,  rely  more  upon  experience,  and 
use  such  flies  as  will  conduce  to  a  full 
creel,  or,  at  least,  an  enjoyable  outing,  and 
with  little  regard  to  flies  light  or  flies  dark  on 
dark  or  on  open  streams  respectively,  or  the 
reverse  ;  keeping  their  eyes  upon  every  ripple, 
or  backwater,  or  pool,  much  more  intent  than 
upon  every  little  cloud  in  the  sky  not  larger 
even  than  a  man's  hand,  or  feverishly  noting 
the  birth  and  death  of  the  hundreds  of  species 
of  ephemeridte  that  are  to  our  friends  and  fel- 
low casters  ■'  Fossil  "  and  '•  Ephemeris  "—a 
warning  for  an  immediate  change  of  cast. 

The  angler  of  this  latter  class  bends  all  his 
energies  to  6rst  finding  the  trout,  and  then  to 
coaxing  them  with  what  he  finds  the  most  at- 


tractive fly.  In  other  words,  he  uses  very 
largely  the  "  Git  Thar  "  fly,  and,  in  comparison 
with  ■'  Fossil  "  and  "  Ephemeris,"  catches  three 
trout  to  their  one.  How  many  times  has  it 
been  our  experience  to  And  a  fly,  or  set  of  Hies, 
steadily  successful  on  particular  waters  sud- 
denly become  of  no  practical  use,  and  then 
the  substitutes,  after  a  season  of  success,  also 
have  to  be  discarded  for  the  first  used — the  old 
favorites  ;  and  i  think  this  is  the  experience  of 
all  fly  fishers. 

We  all,  probably,  know  open  streams  where 
the  trout  will  rise  to  dark  flies  only,  and  others, 
fully  as  open,  where  a  bright  fly  is  the  only  one 
S.fontinalis  will  deign  to  look  at,  and  then 
again  we  find  streams  where  color,  bright  or 
dark,  make  but  very  little  ditference.  and  many 
times  we  find  the  reverseof  all  the  above.  My 
practice,  and  I  cannot  say  it  is  very  ex- 
tended, being  limited  to  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut, when  trout  fishing  in  those  Slates, 
was  a  pleasure,  and  not  hard  and  disappoint- 
ing work,  and  to  New  York  and  Vermont  for 
the  past  thirty  years  or  more,  has  been,  that 
although  I  use  the  "Git  Thar"  fly— by  the 
way,  this  fly  is  of  all  shapes  and  colors  and 
sizes,  dressed  as  palmer,  hackle,  with  wings 
and  without — unless  I  am  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  water,  I  endeavor  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  some  of  the  local 
anglers,  and  generally  find  one  or  more  de- 
lighted to  impart  all  his  hard-earned  knowl- 
edge, and  tell  all  about  the  neighboring 
streams;  also  about  their  rods  and  their  flies, 
and  when  and  how  to  use  them  to  suit  local 
conditions  ;  to  tell  of  the  good  times  they  have 
had  on  some  of  the  beautiful  streams  in  their 
locality,  or  of  their  campings  out  with  one  or 
more  congenial  spirits,  and  of  the  good  times 
they  expect  to  enjoy  again.  Your  true  angler 
can  no  more  help  being  talkative  and  good 
natured  and  big  hearted  than  a  duck  can  re- 
sist taking  to  water.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
there  is  no  nearer  kin  found  on  this  mundane 
sphere  than  among  the  "Brotherhood  of  the 
Angle." 

In  case  I  cannot  And  such  anglers  as  I  have 
described,  which  very  seldom  happens,  I  make 
up  my  cast  with  the  three  grades,  light,  dark 
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which  is  mast  often  risen  I 
fishing." 

As  I  said  before,  trout  a 


e  past  finding  out, 
as  to  their  vagaries  in  taking  certain  flies 
eagerly  at  one  time,  and'then  at  another,  un- 
der the  same  apparent  conditions,  disdaining 
W  even  look  at  them.    These  are  the  times 
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the  same  success  at  another  lime  on  the  same 
water,  and  under  precisely  the  same  conditions: 
no  more  than  a  weak  fish  or  siriped  bass  will 
take  shedder  crab  or  white  worm  al  all  times, 
to  Ihe  exclusion  of  every  other  bail. 

It  is  also  our  experience  that  the  standard  fly 
or  flies,  on  any  particular  water,  although  they 
may  fail  most  disastrously  at  certain  times. 


T  Falls— Salmon  Rivm 


when  all  experience  is  put  to  fault,  and  rules 
and  opinions  ol  all  sorts  become  void  and  of 
no  avail.  It  is  at  such  times  the  patience  of 
the  angler  h  put  to  the  test,  and  the  fly  least 
thought  to  have  any  killing  quality  whatever 
becomes,  perhaps,  the  only  one  that  can  be 
used,  even  with  partial  success,  until  the 
whims  of  the  fish  indicate  their  ideas  of  the 
feathers  wanted.  This  experience,  I  think, 
comes  to  us  all,  and  because  a  scarlet  Ibis  or 
silver  doctor,  or  some  one  of  the  subdued  col- 
ored flies,  (ills  your  creel  one  day  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  same  fly  will  meet  with 


nevertheless  they  can  be  depended  upon  at 
nearly  all  times,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  to  bring  to  the  patient  angler  the 
reward  of  his  labors,  J  think  all  anglers, 
even  "Fossil"  and  "  Ephemeris,"  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  flies  to  be  used  are  those  that 
will  catch  the  fish,  and  that,  without  much  re- 
gard to  other  conditions,  such  as  those  of 
water,  light,  time  or  weather,  and  that,  if  it  is 
possible  to  make  rules  that  are  not  a  delusion 
and  a  snare,  they  should  be  applied  to  individ- 
ual waters,  and  not  to  the  fish,  for  the  ex- 
perience of  fly  tishers  is  such  that  the  most 
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observant  oi  them  come  to  realize  that  to  apply 
fixed  rules  for  the  use  of  flies  upon  all  streams 
of  the  same  general  character  b  not  conducive 
to  success.  For  instance,  on  the  Neversink, 
in  New  Yorlc  Stale,  a  very  open  stream,  a  light 
or  bright  fly  is  N.  G.,  but  all  frequenters  of 
that  stream  find  the}'  must  use  dark  or  dull 
colored  ones  if  they  expect  to  catch  anything 
besides  chub  or  dace,  and,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, this  holds  good  upon  all  the  waters 
of  that  section.  1  do  not  mean  by  this  the  im- 
mediate locality  only  of  the  Neversink,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  section  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  On  Salmon 
River,  in  Franklin  Co..  in  the  same  State,  also 
a  very  open  stream— from  Pond's  Landing 
down  to  the  Stale  Dam  a  very  much  more 
open  stream  than  the  Neversink — a  light  fly 
is  just  the  thing,  and  the  brightest  and  most 
gaudy,  provided  they  are  drcased  small,  can 
be  used  morning,  noon  and  night  with  success, 
and  from  the  State  Dam  down  to  Titusville 
the  same  flies  are  continually  in  use  with 
killing  effect,  although  this  portion  of  the 
river  is  much  more  dark  and  shady. 

1  remember  one  August  day  in  "84,  when 
I  had  taken  my  guide,  Wm.  Smith,  and  gone 
below  the  dam  to  fish  as  far  down  as  the 
falls,  and,  in  my  haste,  had  carelessly  put 
the  wrong  flies  in  my  pocket,  so  that  when 
I  had  reached  the  first  pool  where  flies 
could  be  used,  found  1  had  a  lot  of  dark  and 
refuse  ones.  The  only  thing  I  could  do  was 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  tried  my 
stock  faithfully,  and  with  not  a  single  rise. 
As  a  last  resort  I  put  on,  as  stretcher  fly,  a 
dilapidated  yellow  Sally  which  had  seen  very 
much  better  days— wings  eaten  off  to  a  stump, 
legs  gone  and  body  moth  eaten — and  yet  the 
trout  rose  to  it  at  almost  every  cast,  until  I 
was  "broke,"  and  lost  poor  Sally. 

At  any  rate,  I  got  quite  a  few  trout,  and 
this  on  a  hot  morning,  with  a  bright  sun, 
and  the  water  clear  and  without  a  ripple. 
In  July,  '90,  I  had  somewhat  the  same  ex- 
perience with  bright  flies  on  the  same  river, 
at  the  head  of  the  meadow  just  below  the 
Alders,  where,  on  a  hot,  very  hot  day,  and 
the  water  as  smooth  as  glass,  my  scarlet  Ibis, 


red  hackle,  and  yellow  dollie  was  risen  to 
continually,  and  I  have  found  that  a  white 
miller  or  a  coachman  is  as  useful,  when  the 
fish  are  on,  throughout  the  day  as  they  are 
at  other  waters  morning  or  evening. 

There  is  one  place  and  one  lime  on  this 
river  when  it  is  no  use  to  try  any  fly  in  any 
manner,  for  If  you  do  you  will  go  home 
"skunked."  The  place  is  at  the  pool  jusi 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  apron  of  the  dam,  and 
the  time  is  when  the  trout  are  jumping.  I 
have  seen  the  pool  alive  with  fisti,  and  the 
water  boiling  with  iheir  jumping;  and  it  is 
awfully  aggravating  to  see  a  score  or  more 
beauties  of  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  two 
pounds  or  more,  flip  themselves  out  of  water, 
anil  flirt  their  tails  in  your  very  face,  and 
you  stand  there  knowing  that  all  your  ex- 
perience, and  ail  your  flies^ight.  dark  or 
otherwise,  will  not  take  one. 

The  same  conditions  prevail,  as  to  the  use 
of  bright  flies,  on  Indian  Lake,  Ragged  Lake, 
Figure  of  Eight  Pond,  Mud  Pond,  on  Charlie 
and  Deer  Ponds,  on  Ingraham  and  Plumadore; 
while  the  dark  flies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
black  and  gray  gnat,  brown  and  dark  red 
hackle,  soldier  paimer,  coch-y-bondhu.  and  a 
peculiar  reddish  brown  shade,  cinnamon,  are- 
very  disappointing.  The  black  ant  can  al- 
ways be  used  in  combination  with  a  bright 
fly  on  this  river,  and  on  the  waters  near  by. 
Once  in  a  great  while  a  dark  fly  will  take  a 
large  trout  in  this  region,  and  by  large  trout 
I  mean  from  a  pound  and  a  half  upwards.  The 
largest  I  have  heard  of  being  taken  on  Sal- 
mon River  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  liltle 
over  three  pounds,  and  that  was  one  of  Ihree 
taken  out  of  one  hole,  and  the  fish  weighed 
collectively  five  pounds  and  thirteen  ounces. 

The  largest  I  have  taken  was  in  August, 
'34,  just  below  the  outlet  of  Ragged  Lake 
stream  ;  it  weighed  a  pound  and  fifteen 
ounces  Iwo  hours  after  being  caught.  It 
was,  without  doubt,  a  Ragged  Lake  trout, 
for  they,  as  well  as  Charley  Pond  trout — 
which  pond  has,  also,  an  outlet  into  Salmon 
River — are  taken  in  the  river  a  few  rods- 
above,  and  below  the  outlets  mentioned,  and 
very  seldom  anywhere  else  on  the  river,  ex- 
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<:ept  in  very  low  water,  when  they  go  down 
into  the  deep  holes  in  the  meadow.  They 
can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  the 
the  natural  river  trout  by  their  shape  and 
markings,  and  in  the  case  of  those  from 
Charlie  Pond  will  not  keep  well  for  any 
length  of  time,  becoming  soft  soon  after  be- 
ing taken  Irom  the  water,  while  those  from 
Ragged  Lake  and  the  river  will  keep  well 
and  bear  transportation  any  reasonable  dis- 
tance,  if  properly  packed  in  ice  and  moss. 

There  are  some   who  call   themselves  an- 
glers who  smoke  their  catch  for  winter  use, 


good   for  such   vandals,  but  I  suppose  they 
call  their  smoked  salt  good. 

The  large  trout  ol  Salmon  River  are  sel- 
dom taken  with  the  fly,  and  the  best  lure 
1  have  found  is  a  narrow  piece  of  the 
belly  of  a  small  trout  with  the  ventral  fins 
attached,  and  put  on  the  hook  with  the  end 
of  the  (ins  towards  the  head  of  the  hook, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  shank,  the  same  as 
a  reversed  wing  fly,  and  used  by  "sinking 
and  drawing."  The  "  Parmacheene  Belle"  is 
an  excellent  representative  of  this  bait,  and 
is   most  successful   when  used   the  same  as 


going  into  Ragged  Lake  in  the  spring,  and 
taking  quantities  of  fish,  including  a  few 
rainbow  trout,  and,  once  in  a  while,  a  land- 
locked salmon,  with  which  the  lake  was 
stocked  a  number  of  years  ago  to  a  limited 
extent.  Why,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  eat- 
ing smoked  rags,  for  it  appea  s  to  me  the 
delicate  flavor  must  be  entirely  spoiled  by 
the  salt  and  smoke.    Trout  are  entirely  too 


the  natural  bait,  and  if  dressed  small,  say  on 
a  No.  9  to  No.  12  Sproat,  or  sneck-bend, 
is  a  killing  fly  in  this  region,  as  well  as  on 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Rangely  section, 
but,  as  you  know,  must  be  set  up  on  a  hook 
considerably  larger  than  for  Salmon  River. 

[Some  time  last  year  one  of  our  readers 
asked:  "  Which  flies  are  best  for  black  bass  ?  " 
We  responded: 
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•'  Every  angler  who  has  fished  a  stream  with 
a  fly  for  some  years  becomes  '  set '  in  his  ideas 
as  to  the  best  feathers  for  his  favorite  fish.  We 
are  not  an  exception,  and  you  must  take  the 
following  with  the  above  qualification;  When 
we  fish  flowing  water — we  don't  care  a  fig  to 
fiy-lish  quiet  ones — we  always  use  for  black 
bass,  red,  black  and  gray  palmers,  with  the 
hackles  tied  '  buzz' well  down  to  the  bend  ol 
tlie  hook.  There  you  have  our  opinion,  young 
angler,  but  len  to  one  Ihe  next '  bug-chucker ' 
you  meet  will  button-hole  you  on  the  excellent 
qualities  of  his  'spider  fly,'  wtlh  its  meagre 
feathers  tied  on  the  upper  end  of  the  hook 
shank.  This  fly  question  is  as  unsettled  as  the 
long-mooted  one  of '  holding  on  or  ahead  '  ex- 
isting among  field  sportsmen," 

Subsequently  the  above  query  was  repeated 
as  to  trout  flies,  and  (he  matter  being  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  Craft,  we  gave  brief  ex- 
tracts from  the  opinions  of  well-ltnown  angling 
writers,  with  which  we  supplement  Mr.  Kim- 
ball's interesting  paper: 

"  Of  winged  (lies  I  use  only  the  brown  hen 
and  the  coachman;  of  hackles,  only  a  brown,  a 
black  and  a  ginger." — Thaddeus  Norris. 

Genio  C.  Scott,  who  is  best  known  as  a  salt 
water  angler,  is  non-commiilal.  He  simply 
writes:  "The  angler,  on  making  a  lengthy 
lour  for  sport,  cannot  have  too  great  a  number 
or  variety  of  artificiaJ  flies." 

Charles  Haliock  gives  descriptions,  names 
and  methods  of  dressing  flies  for  each  nionlh 
of  the  year,  but  docs  not  express  a  personal 
preference  for  any  particular  fly. 

Writing  of  sea  troul,  A.  R.  Macdonough  de- 
cides that  "one  need  not  go  beyond  the  range 
of  a  red-bodied  fly,  with  blue  tip  and  wood 
duck  wings,  for  ordinary  use;  a  small  all-gray 
fly  for  low  water  in  bright  light,  and  a  yellow- 
ish fly,  green  striped  and  winged  with  curlew 
feathers." 

T.  C.  HoBand  writes:  "The  flies  used  in 
hke  fishing  are  larger  than  those  for  rivers, 
and  I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  winged 
flies  answer  better  than  palmers." 

Hewett  Wheatley  states:  "  Imitate  ever  so 
closely  the  form  and  general  character  of  the 
fly  at  which  the  fish  are  rising — if  the  color  be 
wanting  you  will  have  no  sport." 


"  As  a  general  thing  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
be  forever  changing  your  flies.  If  the  fish  are 
not  rising  it  is  entirely  useless  to  fling  an 
assortment  of  flies  at  ihem."— T.  S.  Up  de 
Graff,  M.  D. 

"The  idea  that  each  month  has  its  own  kili- 
tng  flies  is  sheer  nonsense;  a  flv  that  is  good 
on  a  bright  day  rn  spring  is  good  on  any  other 
bright  Asiy."—Fred  Mather. 

••  It  is  well  to  have  in  your  fly  books  a  little 
of  everything,  but  of  gray  and  brown  hackles, 
coachmen  and  professors,  an  abundance." — 
L.  S.  France. 

"The  kind  of  flies  to  be  used  vary  with  the 
locality,  stream,  slate  and  stage  of  [he  water, 
weather,  etc.  •  •  •  The  only  way  is  to 
keep  trying  until  the  one  is  found  that  does 
please.' — Chas.  F.  Orvis. 

"  A  brilliantly  colored  imitation  of  a  fly  will 
lure  them,  and  herein  largely  consists  the 
science  of  a  fisherman  in  judging  what  style  of 
fly  is  appropriate  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere  or  locality."—  T.  Robinson  Warren. 

Prof.  Rennie  writes:  "The  aim  of  the 
angler  ought  to  he  to  have  his  artificial  fly,  by 
its  form  and  colors,  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
fish;  in  which  case  he  has  a  much  greater 
chance  of  success  than  by  making  the  greatest  ' 
eflorts  to  imitate  any  particular  species  of  fly.' 

"  I  esteem  the  color  of  the  fly's  body  of  far 
greater  importance  than  that  of  the  wings." — 
Hewett  Wheatley. 

"  1  would  advise  all  experts  to  keep  a  well- 
filled  fty  book." — George  Dawson, 

"  My  favorites,  on  the  whole,  arc  all  the  red, 
brown,  orange  and  yellow  hackles,  and  the 
blue  and  yellow  duns." — Frank  Forester. 

"The  palmer  hackle  is  never  totally  out  of 
season." — Alfred  Ronalds. 

"Good  flies  for  black  bass  trolling  are: 
Montreal,  scarlet  ibis,  brown  hackle,  Cheney 
and  grizzly  king."— jV.  Af.  Backus. 

Referrineto  black  bass  fishing.  Dr.  Henshall 
writes:  "Ihave  had  more  uniform  success, 
day  in  and  day  out,  with  the  black,  brown,  red, 
yellow  and  gray  hackles  (palmers),  than  with 
the  winged  flies. ' 

"To  load  yourself  with  swarms  of  flies  Is 
folly.  *  *  •  Use  a  dark  fly  for  dark  waters 
and  a  bright  fly  for  bright  waters,  notwith- 
standing the  most  reasonable  arguments  to  be 
adduced  j#«nr(f«/ra."— 7.  J.Manlcy. 

It  is  fitting  to  close  these  quotations  by  one 
from  the  lather  of  anglers,  the  lmmorta( 
Walton: 

"  Note  that  usually  the  smallest  flies  are 
best,  and  note  also  thai  the  light  flie  does 
usually  make  most  sport  in  a  dark  day,  and 
the  darkest  and  least  flie  in  a  bright  or  clear 
day."— Editor,] 
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E  Late  Col.  F.  5,  Fine 


"Hen 

■■Oh! 

■'Yes.  my  Hear  madam,  drugs  hs 
sion.    I  may  say,  indeed,  a  gloriou 
but,  madam,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  drugs, 
and  I  repeal  ii,  he  must  go." 

"  Bui,  doctor,  sorely  you—" 

■■  Yes,  1  understand,  but  ihe  days  of  miracles 
have  passed.  We  doctors  have  a  mission;  in- 
deed. I  may  say  we  have,  in  conjunction  with 
drugs,  a  greal  mission  to  fulhll.  but  there  are 
cases,  you  understand  ?  eh  ?  in  short,  I  say  he 
must  go." 

This  half  whispered  conversation,  drilling  in 
through  closed  doors  upon  an  enfeebled  ner- 
vous organism,  was  noi  cheering.  The  warm 
July  sunshine  fell  in  mazy  bands  along  thetloor 
through  the  bowed  window  blinds;  the  canaries 
on  the  porch  sang  wild  and  joyous  melodies,  to 
which  such  distance  lent  enchantment;  the 
laughter  of  children  at  play  upon  the  lawn  was 
borne  in  sweel  fragments  to  my  ear.  and  the 
sonorous  bark  of  old  Mark  Antony,  my  staunch 
companion  on  many  a  brush-clad  hillside,  rang 
clear  in  ihe  morning  air. 

And  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  It  all.  No 
more  long  sunny  days  on  sparkling  streams. 
No  more  fair  moonlight  nights  in  forest  camps. 

These  were  half  waking  thoughts. 

My  next,  a  Queen  Mab  fancy  thai  I  had  been 
for  ages  a  pre-hisioric  saurian,  and  had  sud- 
denly come  10  life  in  a  pool  of  surpassing 
beauty,  over  whose  surface  flitted  all  gaudy 
forms  ol  insect  life,  bul  thai,  on  rising  Xo  lake 
one  more  brilliant  than  the  others,  it  was,  upon 
the  instant,  transformed  into  Gabriel  s  trumpet, 
and  a  loud  voice  proclaiming,  "Lo  .'  this  is 
your  last  rise!"  awoke  me  with  a  violent 
shock. 

To  this  succeeded  a  wholly  incongruous  de- 
sire to  eat  ham  and  eggs  once  more. 

The  breakfast  table,  laid  for  the  nonce  on  the 
vine-clad  "back  piazza,"  greeted  me  with  a 


deiighi  that  appeared,  in  the  circumstances. 
unseemly.  Could  these  be  but  the  masks  of 
biller  tears  ?  Was  it  quite  proper  that  a  man 
upon  whom  had  been  pronounced  a  solemn 
professional  death  warrant  should  be  greeted 
with  cries  of  "  Hello  !  Pop."  To  be  sure  my 
Ethelinda  hastily  brushed  away  a  tear  rather 
furtively  after  her  first  swallow  of  coffee — but 
was  it  a  tear  of  grief? 

My  Ethelinda  rather  takes  pride  in  having 
the  coffee  hot. 

"Ethelinda."  said  I  finally,  in  a  solemnly 
cheerful  voice.  "  I  overheard  what  the  doctor 
said  this  morning.  I  am  glad,  very,  very 
(here  a  bit  of  muffin  stuck  in  my  throat  and  1 
coughed),  "very  glad  to  see  you  take  it  so 
calmly.  You  will  bear  up  against  the  blow. 
Ethelinda?" 

"  You  know  1  do  not  want  to  be  separated 
from  you,  dear  Ben,"  said  she.  "  It  is  so  nice 
to  have  some  one  to  find  fault  with  and  nag." 

"  And  the  children,  Ethelinda — what  is  to 
become  of  the  children  when  I  am  gone  ?" 

"Well,  they  will  miss  you,  of  course,  Ben, 
but  then  they  have  the  new  pony  to  play  with, 
and  I  thought,  maybe,  their  Aunt  Meihusalem 
might  come  and  make  a  little  visit;  she  is  so 
jolly,  and  they  could  have  a  charade  party  the 
night  of  your  departure,  and  a  straw  ride  the 
next  afternoon,  and — and — why.  what  on  earth 
is  the  matter,  Ben  ?  " 

1  think  I  must  have  looked  real  mad.  though 
1  only  meant  to  look  horror-stricken,  and  I  said 
in  a  thrilling  tone  of  voice; 

"Am  I  dreaming,  or  is  il  true  that  my  Ethel- 
inda sits  there  coolly  proposing  to  make  my 
death  an  occasion  for  domestic  merry- 
making ? " 

1  think  ift  had  been  a  little  less  mad  and  a 
little  more  horror-striken  I  should  have  burst 
out  crying  then  and  there. 

Ethelinda  dropped  two  pats  of  butter  into  my 
second  cup  of  coffee,  and  upset  a  jug  of  maple 
syrup  into  her  own  lap,  as,  starting  Irom  the 
table,  she  exclaimed: 
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"  Benjamin  Bent,  you  are  raving  crazy.  Who 
said  anything  about  your  dying  ? " 

"Why,  the  doctor,  Eihelinda — the  doctor, 
dear.  He  said  I  must  go;  no  help  for  it;  I 
must  go.  I  heard  him,  dear.  Don't  try  to  fool 
a  dying  man;  I  say  don't,  Ethelinda." 

Mrs.  Bent  said  ■'  Oh  ! "  in  a  tone  between  a 
shriek  and  a  gurgle,  and  sat  down  upon  her 
chair  with  a  catapult  force  that  threatened  to 
drive  that  usetul  article  of  furniture  clean 
through  the  floor  into  the  cellar  kitchen.  Then 
Mrs.  Bent  had  recourse  to  the  hysterics,  that 
safe  retreat  to  which  her  sex  fly  in  times  of 
trouble,  and  finally  blurted  out  between  jumps: 

"  The  doctor — only — only  said   your  liver — 
liver  was  out  of  order — order  and  you  must  go 
a-fisking." 
(Grand  Tadleauk— By  M^ibxdramalU^rtonr.  the  details 
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At  our  gateways  stands  always  the  sentinel 
Chance,  admitting  or  excluding,  as  suits  his 
fitful  fancy. 

The  messenger  boy  who  arrived  at  this  mo- 
ment passed  it  unchallenged,  and  I  read  the 
following  dispatch: 


;Sigoe, 


>-n,-.rrow  night!  ticlte 

III  on  the  PonsiKEOD. 

Matthew  MBReor 


"  Who  is  Matthew  Meredith  ? "  queried 
Ethelinda,  "  and  what  does  it  all  mean  .' " 

Dear  old  Matt.  Meredith  is  a  professional 
philosopher,"  said  I,  "  and  it  means  that  I  am 
to  go  fishing  with  him  for  a  month.  His 
philosophy,  like  my  malaria,  is  proof  against 
all  temptation  save  sea  trout." 

■•Well,"  said  Ethelinda,  "if  he's  a  philoso- 
pher, I  can't  quite  see  why  he  should  want  you 
to  go  fishing  with  him;  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  philosophy." 

"  Don't  you  see,"  replied  1,  "  that  this  is  just 
why  he  wants  me  1  He  will  find  in  the  pure 
vacuity  of  my  unphilosophic  mind  much  needed 
professional  rest.  He  will  bask  in  the  bright 
warmth  of  my  ignorance,  and  his  gray  tissue 
will  be  bronzed  by  constant  exposure  to  the 
noonday  rays  ol  my  inconsequence." 

"  Ben,"    said    Ethelinda,    "  that's    malaria 


coming  on  again.  You  ought  to  take  ten 
grains  of  quinine." 

And  I  did,  and  I  also  took  my  Leonard  eight- 
ounce  split  bamboo,  and  my  elev-n-ounce 
Barberry  rod  (the  gift,  long  ago,  of"Fiu">. 
fashioned,  by  comparison,  like  a  weaver's 
beam;  and  my  Knickerbockers;  and  wading 
drawers  such  as  cover  any  multitude  of  sins 
below  the  armpits  (like  a  sort  of  limited  char- 
ity); and  shoes  shod  with  a  preparation  of  hob 
nails;  and  an  A  tent,  and  much  small  para- 
phernalia packed,  with  the  mystic  skill  ol  a 
juggler,  in  a  medium-sized  trunk— and  I  did 
catch  the  night  train  as  directed  by  the  philos- 
opher, and  went  fishing  as  directed  by  the 
doctor. 

For  many  hours  the  moonlit  landscape 
drifted  by,  and  the  monotonous  music  of  the 
flying  wheels  underneath  brought  peace  to  my 
soul,  while  the  busy  world  of  care  grew  less 
and  less  and  the  trout  stream  more  and  more. 
Meantime  the  tired  philosopher  snored  syllog- 
istically  in  the  opposite  berth. 

The  memories  of  all  pleasant  things  merge 
into  one  perfect  impression  not  easy  to  disin- 
tegrate! while  recollections  ot  the  disagreeable 
stand  out  in  sombre  silhouettes  against  some 
brighter  background.  The  philosopher  says 
this  is  because  the  mmd  idealizes  gladness  and 
assimilates  the  ideal,  while  it  individualizes 
sadness  and  rejects  it  in  detail.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  all  know  how  imperfectly  one  recalls 
for  description  the  details  ot  any  trip  which 
has  been  all  "sweetness  and  light." 

For  my  own  part,  1  never  really  knew  exactly 
where  we  went,  and  recall  only  vaguely  how 
we  got  there. 

A  chance  note  made  at  the  time  brings  back 
the  fact  that  on  one  sott,  sunny  morning  at  the 
close  of  July,  I  awoke  on  a  steamer  which  was 
lying  at  Point  Levis,  opposite  Quebec,  with  the 
town  and  its  overhanging  fortifications  in  full 
view,  and  that  it  struck  me  then  and  there  as 
a  iar  more  foreign -loo  king  place  than  most  of 
those  I  had  seen  abroad.  It  is  very  quaint,  and 
in  a  hundred  little  ways  tells  its  own  story  of 
early  struggle,  much  as  the  wooden  leg  of  a 
soldier,  that  renders  him  helpless,  tells  of  his 
former  prowess.    To  most  persons  it  suggests 
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by  contrast,  the  strides  ol  progress;  lo  the 
philosopher  it  suggested  only  the  rapid  anni- 
hilation of  all  individuality. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "look  ai  those  ramparts, 
those  casemates,  that  solid  mass  of  masonry, 
thai  air  of  power  and  self-supporting  individu- 
ality. Just  think  how  a  pair  of  modern  big 
guns  here  on  the  river  would  pulverize,  atom- 
ize, wipe  out  all  that  in  a  d;iy's  cannonading, 
leaving  it  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins  !     You  call 


pher  was  growing  excited,  and  seemed  likely 
to  go  out  on  deck  with  his  cravat  under  his  ear 
and  his  shirt  outside  his  trousers,  which  1  didn't 
think  would  be  proper  in  a  foreign  land,  where 
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that  progress  ?  I  call  it  the  prostration  of  in- 
dividuality, the  reduction  ol  heroism  to  horse 
power,  and  personal  prowess  to  dynamic 
forces  artificially  controlled.  How  is  a  raw 
recruit  who  grinds  out  death  out  of  a  mitrail- 
leuse to  be  compared  with  a  Montcalm,  with  a 
Putnam  or  a  Wolfe?' 

•'  Well,  he  can't,"  said  I,  •'  and  if  he  could,  I 
don't  see  what  good  it  would  do." 

Now  I  said  this  chiefly  because  the  philoso- 


Driving  in  a  calecke  is  a  method  of  startling 
one's  whole  internal  economy  that  I  have  never 
tried  before.  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  my  liver 
had  been  suddenly  shot  through  the  intervening 
viscera  and  deposited  under  the  fifth  rib  on  the 
left  side — at  others,  one  lobe  of  my  lungs 
seemed  to  drop  down  six  or  eight  inches  and 
come  back  to  its  normal  position  with  a  jerk 
that  sent  my  back  teeth  wandering  around  my 
frontal  cavities  furiously,  while  now  and  again 
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I  had  to  feel  of  myself  lo  be  quite  sure  that  I 
had  not  exchanged  entities  in  some  wonderful 
manner  with  the  philosopher.  But  it  was  a 
elorious  morning,  and  we  voted  it  great  fun, 
the  philosopher  remarking  that  it  stimulated 
one's  appetite  very  much,  as  does  a  cocktail, 
which,  he  explained,  was  a  Greek  tonic  he  had 
met   with   in  the  course  of  his    professional 

We  breakfasted  fairly  well,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  serious  business  of  ordering  the 
necessary  stores  for  our  trip.  In  a  general 
way  it  was  a  good  deal  like  making  out  a  list 
for  Acker,  Merrall  &  Contlit,  except  that  we 
enlivened  the  process  by  suggesting  impossible 
things.  I  insisted  upon  a  lawn  mower  and  a 
sausage  machine,  while  Matt  grnvely  debated 
the  advantages  of  taking  a  watering  pot  and 
half  a  dozen  cuspidors.  However,  we  com- 
promised upon  a  croquet  set  and  a  pair  of 
snow  shoes,  the  philosopher  remarking  that,  if 
it  snowed,  we  should  probably  feel  badly 
enough  to  play  croquet 

Then  there  was  some  luncheon  at  the  hotel, 
after  which  I  drove  in  a  i^a/^i^/iif  (for  by  this 
time  I  hat!  become  quite  fond  of  guessing  at 
the  amount  of  curvature  my  spinal  column 
could  withstand)  out  to  the  fortress,  citadel,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  was  shown  about  the 
old  rattletrap  by  a  very  handsome  and  civil 
British  soldier,  who  told  me  a  wonderful  lot  of 
things  which  I  have  forgotten,  and  accepted 
my  fifty-cent  tip  with  an  easy  grace  born  of 
constant  habit. 

Then  I  had  a  look  at  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
and  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  admit  that  they 
seem  much  like  any  other  cow  pastures.  Na- 
ture refuses  to  retain  the  imprint  of  man's  pas- 
sions; her  sweet  grass  grows  on  blood-siained 
fields,  and  her  clover  blossoms  where  a  hero 
fell,  as  if  to  record  a  cut  bono  upon  the  grand- 
est human  struggles. 

I  asked  the  philosopher  why  this  was  so.  and 
he  promptly  replied  that  it  wasn't  so  at  ail- 
that  in  the  cyclic  economy  of  Nature  there  was 
no  loss,  only  a  constant  return  to  the  primitive— 
that  this  very  grass  may  nourish  the  ox  that 
shall  assist  in  the  nutritive  evolution  ol  some 
hero  of  struggles  yet  to  come.     (When  the 


philosopher  gets  talking  to  me  in  this  unkind 
way  t  always  go  off  to  some  secluded  f  pot  and 
snatch  a  few  moments'  repose.  But  we  were  in 
a  caUche,  and  there  are  no  secltided  spots  in  a 
caUcke,  so  I  only  sighed.)  ■ 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  view  of  the 
river  and  harbor  from  the  bastion  of  the  fort- 
ress is  exceedingly  fine.  My  Celtic  caleche 
driver  was  very  communicative,  and  told  much 
local  chat  about  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  French 
population  lor  the  English  (or  rather  for  the 
English-speaking)  inhabitants,  and  the  unpop- 
ularity of  the  Marquis  of  Lorne  in  comparison 
with  the  late  Governor,  Lord  Dufferin.  It  is  a 
fact  that  no  end  of  things  are  named  after  Duf- 
ferin— DulTerin  gates,  Dufferin  esplanades, 
etc.— but  the  only  public  or  trade  recognition 
of  the  Marquis  that  I  chanced  to  see  was  "The 
Lorne,"  printed  in  large  letters  upon  some 
packages  of  very  thin  brown  paper.  This  was 
not  intentional  disrespect;  it  was  only  toadyism 
pushed  to  the  verge  of  insult.  "Les  extremes 
se  tovchent." 

Nevertheless,  the  following  mofnir.g,  as  I 
was  quietly  seated  in  the  office  of  the  hotel,  I 
heard  a  rumpus,  and  saw  clerks,  guests,  por- 
ters, hackmen,  everybody  (some  of  them  away 
back  in  the  building  quite  out  ol  sight  of  the 
street),  lifting  their  hats  and  bowing  and 
scraping  in  ungraceful  fashion.  It  was  all 
along  ol  the  Princess  Louise  and  her  husband 
driving  by  in  a  carriage.  They  looked  like 
very  respectable  people  and  had  evidently  been 
fishing,  which  was  surely  suggestive  of  gentle 
instincts,  but  I  could  not  reconcile  the  apparent 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  received 
with  the  prevailing  tone  of  feeling  toward  the 
ruling  governor.  There  can't  be  much  sincer- 
ity in  that  sort  ol  perfunctory  enthusiasm,  and 
I  don't  believe  it  is  wholesome  for  one's  man- 
Quebec  was  our  last  hold  on  lerra  cognita, 
and  from  it  we  glided  into  the  mellow  mists  of 
Nomansland.  One  dark  evening,  when  the 
rain  was  tailing  fast,  we  were  thrust  out  upon 
a  muddy  dock  together  with  our  belongings, 
and  left  there  to  struggle  as  best  we  could  with 
darkness  and  patois.  Patois  is  the  great  mo- 
tive power  in  Canada.     If  a  box  or  barrel  is  to- 
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be  moved,  men  gather  around  it  and  hurl 
fatois  at  it  with  such  astonishing  volubility 
that  the  article  is  glad  enough  to  move  any- 
where out  of  the  way  of  such  a  babel.  The 
bigger  the  box  the  more /n/cM  required,  but 
the  supply  never  seems  to  give  out.  Every 
little  French  Canadian,  five  feel  high,  holds  an 
amount  o^ patois  equal  to  hundreds  of  horse 
power,'  and  will  make  more  noise  doing  less 
work     than     any     contrivance     yet    devised. 


3"7 

osopher  explained  the  restful n ess  that  pervades 
the  outskirts  of  vast  communities.  He  said 
that  the  concentric  force  of  civilization  attracts 
disturbing  elements  toward  Its  great  centres, 
leaving  God,  Nature,  Peace,  Happiness,  and 
truck  that  it  cannot  utilize,  on  the  wide,  wild 
circumferences,  to  be  sought  out  and  gleaned 
by  anglers. 

"Then  1  trust,"  said  I,  "that  we  are  bound 
for  a  spot  well  on  the  periphery." 


Nevertheless,  we  finally  rescued  our  traps 
and  were  conveyed  in  a  hearse-like  omnibus 
up  slippery  heights  and  down  deep  valleys,  till 
the  vision  of  a  brightly-lighted  hotel,  full  of 
guests,  greeted  us  with  the  promise  of  supper 
and  rest. 

It  was  'a  grand,  great  horseshoe  bay  that 
sparkled  in  the  next  morning's  sun,  and  its 
shores,  lined  with  moored  chaloupes,  birch 
bark  canoes,  picturesque  wrecks  and  quaint 
huts  of  native  guides  and  fishermen,  tempted 
us  to  an  early  ramble,  during  which  (he  phil- 


'■  Better  than  that,"  said  Matt  with  a  smile. 
"  It  is  hung  away  out  on  a  tangent." 

"Hung  by  a  chord!"  queried  I;  but  the 
philosopher  frowned,  as  he  always  does  on 
callow  punsters,  and  remarked  that  that  one 
was  old  enough  to  have  come  out  of  the  Ark. 

It  isn't  easy  to  realize  that  one  is  going  any- 
where in  particular  till  one  begins  to  go  slowly. 
You  can't  tell  from  the  appearance  of  a  man  in 
a  sleeping  car  whether  he  is  going  to  Albany 
or  Anticosli.  But  the  moment  one  travels  four 
miles  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  his  destination 
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becomes  at  once  important  (o  himself  and  ap' 
parent  to  others. 

When  we  began  to  pack  things  in  rubber 
bags  and  have  them  and  ourselves  slowly  pad- 
dled out  in  a  chaloupe,  everybody  knew  that 
we  were  g'oing  fishing,  and  the  fact  dawned 
upon  me,  loo.  I  had  known  it  all  along,  but 
had  not  had  time  to  think  of  it. 

A  chaloupe  is  a  thorougly  good,  small,  sea- 
worthy sloop,  with  the  addition  oi  a  "jigger." 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  merely 
human  being  can  quite  comprehend  and  grasp 
the  "  jigger."  It  is  to  a  chaloupe  what  a  tail  is 
to  a  dog.  Nature  has  deprived  human  beings 
of  tails,  and  a  similar  evolution  in  marine  art 
has  deprived  the  ordinary  domestic  sloop  of 
the  "jigger."  Now,  a  dog  will  bark  if  you  cut 
off  his  tail,  and  a  chaloupe  will  sail  il  you 
eliminate  its  "jigger,"  but  a  chaloupe  won't 
sail  with  its  "jigger"  alone  any  belter  than  a 
dog  will  bark  wiih  lis  tail  alone.  Hence  the 
"jigger."  or  wherefore  the  "jigger,"  just  as 
you  choose.  1  asked  the  philosopher  about  it, 
and  he  said  that  the  "Jigger"  is  a  postulate, 
just  as  God  is  a  postulate,  and  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  faith.  To  argue  about  the  "jigger," 
he  said,  was  the  apotheosis  of  Canadian  unor- 
thodoxy. 

Ah  !  but  it  was  a  gay,  bright,  merry  sail  out 
into  and  down  the  broad,  spangled  estuary, 
whose  one  distant  shore,  blue  against  the 
deeper  blue,  oflset  the  other  sharply  outlined 
in  bolder  tints  on  our  left.  Fast  going  it  was, 
too,  thanks  to  the  "jigger,"  or  in  spite  of  it, 
just  as  you  like. 

We  passed  some  craft,  and  also  some  days 
and  nights,  and  finally  reached  the  mouth  of  a 
river — the  Ponsnegon,  ignored  of  maps,  but 
laid  down  with  the  perfect  limner's  skill  in  the 
memories  of  two  happy  exiles. 

111. 
The  ascent  of  the  rapid  river  in  our  birch 
bark  canoe  was  rather  exciting  and  fairly  hard 
work  for  the  guides,  but  vastly  pleasant  for  the 
passenger  who  had  only  to  enjoy  the  charming 
scenery  and  the  delightful  motion,  with  no 
thought  ol  the  work-a-day  world  upon  him 
save  that  he  must  keep  his  balance  true.    We 


lunched  on  the  sandy  bar  of  an  island,  and 
about  6  o'clock  gained  our  beautiful  camping 
ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

To  old  campers-oui  like  ourselves  it  was  but 
a  short  aflkir,  with  the  assistance  of  our  guides. 
to  pitch  our  tents  (Matt's  an  ample  wall  and 
mine  a  modest  7x7  A)  and  put  matters  in  such 
sheltered  condition  that  no  sudden  shower 
could  render  us  comfortless  for  days  to  come. 
This  seemed  very  sensible  to  me,  and  I  men- 
tioned, with  considerable  pride,  that,  after  all, 
from  a  purely  philosophic  standpoint,  an  ounce 
of  comtort  was  worth  a  pound  of  trout;  but 
Matt  said,  rather  severely,  I  thought,  that, 
though  that  might  be  very  good  philosophy  for 
the  1st  of  January,  it  was  not  worth  a  cent  on 
the  1st  of  August. 

I  never  had  any  idea  before  thai  philosophy 
spoiled  in  hot  weather,  so  it  rather  took  my 
breath  away. 

Then  my  fellow  exile  proposed  that  I  should 
have  Louis  (my  own  bright  particular  guide) 
canoe  me  over  to  the  "  home  pool  "  just  across 
the  river,  where  a  big  turtle-back  rock  divides 
the  stream  into  two  rippling  rapids,  and  try 
what  1  could  in  the  way  of  providing  a  trout 
for  supper.  As  I  approached  the  spot  and  my 
flies  began  to  drop  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  underneath  which  big  fellows 
are  wont  to  repose  in  stately  fashion,  busy  with 
nothing,  and  wise  by  reason  of  having  no 
chance  to  display  their  folly  (like  a  Legislature 
in  recess),  I  confess  to  a  queer  feeling  of  what 
the  English  call  "funk." 

Malt,  and  David  his  swarthy  guide,  and  Ul- 
rtque  the  son  ol  said  guide,  were  standing  on 
the  bank  watching  me  with  critical  eyes,  and 
Louis  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe  was  perpetually 
muttering  incomprehensible  things  In  bad 
French  and  worse  English.  As  lor  me,  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  distorted  sense  of  the  im* 
portance  of  the  occasion,  and  would  gladly,  I 
believe,  have  turned  about  then  and  there, 
accepting  with  becoming  humility  my  bacon 
and  crackers  tor  supper  as  fitting  penalty  for 
my  faint-hear  ted  n  ess.  A  moment  after,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  sudden  rush,  a  swirl  on  the 
dark  mass  of  water  just  behind  the  break  of 
the  rapid,  an  involuntary  response  from  my 
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rod-arm,  and  [  was  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle 
that  drove  thoughts  of  all  else  far  from  me.  I 
won  the  fight,  and  brought  to  net  a  trout  that 
pulled  down  my  sprig-balance  to  the  two  and 
three-quarters  notch,  and  filled  rne  with  an 
exultation  not  reducible  to  avoirdupois.  Then 
another,  sm.iller,  and  we  were  summoned  by 
much  hungry  applause  to  return, 
"You    might  have  taken   more,"  said  the 
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Next  day  the  guides  started  early  for  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  bring  that  part  of  the 
stores  left  there  on  our  way  up,  and  the  day 
was  non  as  to  sport,  or  rather  as  to  fishing. 

At  breakfast  the  philosopher  remarked  (and 
he  remarked  it  with  the  air  of  a  man  making, 
or  about  to  make,  a  remark)  that  the  world  was 
largely  divided  into  two  objectionable  classes  : 
those  who  go  fishing  to  fish  and  those  who 


philosopher,    '-  but    a    feast    is    as    good    as 
enough." 

And  a  feast  we  had,  to  be  sure— dainty, 
satisfying  and  suggestive.  Mycouchof  .Ta/1'n.c 
(spruce  boughs)  was  deep-laid  and  fragrant  in 
my  tent  well  fumigated  with  the  bouean* 
(rather  pretty  name  for  a  frying-pan  filled  with 
"  smudge  fire  ")  and  I  fell  to  sleep  with  that 
charming  sense  of  all  things  of  earth  merging 
into  one  sweet  whisper  of  the  tree  tops,  that, 
dwindling  to  a  tired  child's  sigh,  fades  into  a 
dream. 


don't.  As  nearly  as  I  could  get  at  it  he  meant 
that  some  anglers  must  be  always  hooking  a 
fish,  landing  a  fish,  weighing  a  fish,  or  un- 
happy :  while  another  class  are  content  to 
play  cards  or  read  novels  all  day  in  their 
tents  while  the  trout  are  leaping  at  the  flies 
—the  flies  of  the  tent,    I  suppose— and  don't 

By  way  of  striking  a  happy  medium,  we 
spent  the  day  improving  the  arrangement  or 
the  camp,  which  had  been  rather  hastily  con- 
structed. Mait.'s  tent,  for  example,  had  been 
put  up  so  askew  that  he  said  sleeping  in  it 
made  him  feel   lop-sided,  and  went  through 
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1  to  gel  the  kinks  out  of 
his  body. 

The  woods  are  full  ot  crooked  sticks  (as 
every  old  maid  knows),  and  to  a  campierout 
crooked  sticks  are  a  perpetual  joy.  Every 
one  of  them  is  specially  designed  to  hang 
something  on  or  in,  and  no  rare  plant  gathered 
ever  gave  greater  pleasure  to  disciple  of 
Linnaaus  than  does  the  finding  of  just  the 
proper  crook  oi  a  branch  which  will  nicely 
fit  the  butt  of  a  rod  or  the  stem  of  a  pipe. 
It  is  astonishing  how,  by  this  and  other 
methods,  a  7x7  A  tent  may  be  made  a  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  a  convenient  abode.  Forty- 
nine  square  feet  of  solid  comfort  are  better 
than  a  house  and  lot  on  the  avenue  with 
defective  plumbing  and  a  cross,  red    headed 

In  most  respects  we  were  reduced  to  use 
of  such  material  as  the  forest  aRbrded,  but 
had  the  great  advantage  of  good  plank  floors 
for  our  tenis,  which  served  to  keep  them  both 
-dry  and  clean — that  is,  with  caretul  drainage. 
The  trouble  of  making  a  good  drain  about 
a  tent  is  often  considerable,  but  it  pays  regular 
dividends  in  comfort,  and  you  can  spend 
every  rainy  day  cutting  off  the  coupons. 

There  is  one  pleasure  in  the  woods  that 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  made  half 
enough  ol  in  song  and  story.  I  mean  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  that  you  can  conscientiously 
make  a  blamed  fool  of  yourself.  There  is  so 
much  dignity  in  a  forest  of  firs  and  spruces 
and  pines  that  a  bit  of  pure  idiocy  is  rather 
a  relief.  Many  a  man  who  wouldn't  think 
of  smiling  at  a  children's  party  will  actually 
make  puns  at  a  meetirfg  of  bald-headed  di- 
rectors, and  on  the  same  principal  of  general 
averages  a  parson  is  quite  likely  to  stand  on 
his  head  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  primeval 
forest. 

Personal  dignity  becomes  grotesque  com< 
pared   with    the    tapered    grandeur    of  lofty 

This  was  our  first  Sunday  in  camp,  and  it 
was  duly  determined  that  our  dinner  should 
partake  ot  the  nature  and  semblance  of  a 
banquet  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  we 
dug  partridge  soup  and  rare  old  wines  and 


condiments  galore — they  had  been  cached 
there  in  cans  and  bottles  a  year  before — and 
much  wood  was  gathered  and  much  converse 
had  with  David  touching  the  art  of  cooking 
in  the  open  air.  Just  before  the  dining  hour, 
however,  a  sudden  shower  drove  us  to  our 
individual  tents,  and  I  spent  the  time  dress* 
ing  for  dinner. 

Three  cuts  of  a  knife  served  to  convert  a 
sheet  of  birch  bark  into  a  "dicky"  shirt 
front.  A  large  corn  plaster  made  a  capital 
solitaire  diamond,  with  dazzling  rays  painted 
in  bright  yellow  water  colors.  Water  colors, 
too,  soon  produced  a  white  collar  and  necktie, 
and  cuffs,  that  a  French  dude  might  have  en- 
vied were  constructed  of  birch  bark.  Then, 
with  my  fishing  coat  tails  pinned  back  to 
suggest  a  dress  coat,  my  hair  parted  in  the  ' 
middle,  and  an  old  pair  of  kid  gloves  on  my 
much-bitten  hands,  I  presented  myself  en 
grand  Unue  for  the  feast. 

The  philosopher  said  it  was  deeply,  darkly 
idiotic,  and  he  couldn't  understand  why  it 
made  him  laugh  50,  but  finally  concluded  that 
it  was  due  to  some  latent  principle  of  incon- 
gruity, which  seemed  to  me  tolerably  clear  lor 
philosophy. 

Then  came  the  rain  in  masses  that  tested  the 
water-tight  qualities  ot  all  our  tents,  coverings, 
wraps,  drainage,  and  ^ven  sought  to  permeate 
the  very  marrow  of  our  bones  and  the  daunt- 
less spirit  of  our  souls. 

Night  after  ijight  the  dull  thud  of  drops 
played  a  dismal  tattoo  npon  the  strained  sur- 
face of  our  tent-By,  while  during  the  day  we 
watched  in  Mackintoshes  and  misery  the  flow 
of  swollen  yellow  waters  whirling  past  furious- 
ly enough,  it  seemed,  to  purge  the  stream  of 
trout,  as  well  as  of  every  other  living  thing. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  I  became  aware 
ot  the  superiority  of  professional  over  amateur 
philosophy,  For  days,  while  the  proverbial 
windows  ol  heaven  were  not  only  open,  but 
the  sashes  taken  out  and  the  stops  thrown 
away.  Matt.  Meredith  calmly  retilled  his  pipe 
at  stated  intervals,  placidly  inhaling  ozone 
from  Ouida's  novels,  briskly  strolling  through 
the  exhilarating  realisms  of  Alphonse  Daudet, 
or  aimlessly  meandering  among  the  pathless 
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vistas  of  Anthony  Trollope.  with  unruffled  brow 
and  a  don't-care- whether-school-keeps-or-not 
air,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  save  by  some 
process  ot  psychic  developmenl  equivalent  to 
much  prayer  a.nd  failing. 

In  camp  one  becomes  an  integral  part  of  one's 
guide,  or  vice  versa,  and  feels  remorse  when 
he  makes  a  lool  of  himself.  One  night  my 
Louis  was  performing  the  sacerdotal  service  oi 
smoking  the  insects  out  of  my  tent  with  his 
ioucan,  and  wiih  that  happy  faculty  of  doing 
things  stupidly  acquired  by  constant  usage,  he 
had  placed  the  boucan  on  the  birch-bark  strip 
near  the  tent  door  which  served  as  a  mat. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  gaie  at  the  stars  and  in 
other  ways  to  employ  his  powerful  n;ind  and 
distract  his  acute  attention  to  the  total  ignor- 
ing of  his  flaming  inucan  and  all  else  mundane. 
The  boucan,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, blazed  up,  set  fire  to  the  birch  bark 
strip  in  a  sportive  way,  and  was  rapidly  creat- 
ing a  dangerous  conflagration  when  Matt, 
chanced  to  notice  the  blaze,  and,  by  a  pronipi 
display  of  pyrotechny,  averted  disaster.  A 
moment  more  and  1  should  have  been  shel- 
terless and  bedless  for  the  night;  but  the 
philosopher  explained  that  an  event  arrested 
in  the  process  of  evolution  is  always  unworthy 
of  grave  consideration,  and  declined  to  specu- 
late upon  the  serious  consequences  of  what 
might  have  happened,  but  did  not. 

Then  there  came  a  morning  when  a  broad 
band  of  sunlight  belted  the  east  side  of  my 
ten),  and  was  greeted  with  a  shout  echoeit 
most  heartily  from  the  philosopher's  "  wall." 
Nor  was  it  a  dawn  of  false  promise  either,  for 
the  day  was  a  lovely  one,  with  high-flying, 
fleecy  clouds,  crisp,  fresh  air,  full  of  vitality, 
and  through  and  over  all  a  flood  of  strong, 
warm  sunlight. 

In  the  morning  we  fished  up  the  stream — 
which  I  like,  because  It  involves  exercise  and 
wading  and  personal  exertion— and  in  the 
evening  down  the  stream,  with  rather  indiffer- 
ent success,  if,  indeed,  success  in  angling  can 
ever  be  indifferent  to  the  angler. 

The  following  day  was  quite  as  bright  and 
breezy.  We  took,  all  told,  26  trout,  weighing 
28  pounds.     The  largest,  falling  to  my  share. 


weighed  31^  pounds,  and  was  so  beautiful  a 
specimen  that  I  made  a  tracing  of  him  In 
birch-bark,  life  size,  and  accurate  as  to 
measurement  and  markings. 

We  had  a  thermometer  and  sun  dial  In 
camp,  the  latter  of  which  1  constructed  with 
a  jack  knife  from  the  cover  of  a  claret  case. 
Both  are  useful,  ami  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  for  the  first  ten  days  on  the  river  the  tem- 
perature during  our  walking  hours  never  fell 
below  65  degrees,  nor  rose  -above  75  degrees. 
Certainly  a  comfortable  average  for  August 
weather. 

In  the  matter  of  averages,  a  more  interest- 
ing one  was  afforded  by  our  carefully-kept 
fishing  score.  For  example,  on  a  given  day, 
my  companion  fishing  down  stream  and  I  up 
stream,  the  scores  at  night  stood  as  follows  : 
M.  took  39  fish,  weighing  480  ounces  ;  average, 
16.202  ounces.  [  look  20  fish,  weighing  324 
ounces;  average,  16.200  ounces,  a  difference 
in  the  average  of  only  two  one-tbousandihs  of 
an  ounce.  For  the  ten  days  of  Ashing  up  to 
and  including  the  day,  M.'s  average  was  one 
pound  three  and  on^-tenih  ounces,  and  mine 
one  pound  and  three  and  two-tenths  ounces. 
These  are  dry  details,  but  the  angler  who 
cares  nothing  for  his  score  is  as  little  a  true 
angler  as  one  who  cares  only  for  his  score. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  month,  on  a  day  that 
was  bright  with  that  glittering  brightness  that, 
in  my  experience,  rarely  means  good  fishing, 
we  started  together  at  an  early  hour  down 
stream,  bent  on  making  a  serious  day  of  it, 
bnt  my  companion  deserted  me  soon  for  the 
upper  stream,  thinking  it  best  thus  to  increase 
our  chance  of  fair  sport.  1  did  not  do  ex- 
ceedingly well,  but  I  had  an  adventure  worthy 
of  record.  Anglers  always  lose  the  biggest 
fish  of  each  day's  caich— a  fact  so  well  known 
that  it  did  not  surprise  me  on  this  day  to  lose 
my  biggest  fish  ;  but,  alas!  to  what  an  extent 
he  would  have  increased  the  average  of  my 
score  could  1  have  saved  him!  I  was  not  at 
the  time  fishing  with  great  energy.  1  was,  in 
fact,  rather  idly  trolling  my  fly  across  the  head 
of  one  of  the  swiftest  and  most  rocky  rapids 
on  the  stream,  watching  meantime  the  swift 
white  clouds  driving  past  the  spruce-lined  hills 
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that  towered  above  on  either  side.  Suddenly 
I  became  aware  of  a  ■■  rise,"  and,  wilh  that 
involuniary  impulse  which  becomes  habitual, 
j/r«i:i  sharply  in  reply.  I  felt  that  1  had  se- 
cured my  tish,  and,  quite  at  my  ease,  began 
the  process  of  reeling  him  in  ;  but,  to  my  sur- 
prise, nothing  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
the  clicking  reel,  though  the  liihe  rod  bent 
with  perfect  arch,  the  line  vibrating  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  I  felt  the  unmistakable  tremor 
of  some  living  thing  transmitted  through  its 
tense  length.  My  guide  began  the  ascending 
gamut  of  exclamations  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  hail  the  hooking  of  anything  better 
than  a  half-pounder. 
"  C't  utt  gros  .'     C't  un  gros  gros  !  !    C'i 

To  all  of  which  I  replied,  quite  calmly: 
"  //  ne  bouge,  pas  Louis,  il  cherchc  Us  ra- 
cities."  Which  wasn't  very  good  French — a 
fact  for  which  I  consoled  myself  by  consider- 
ing how  wrong  it  would  be  to  waste  any  of 
the  little  good  French  there  is  upon  a  Cana- 
dian guide. 

Alter  a  moment  or  two  of  patient  waiting,  1 
gave  my  rod  a  twitch  designed  to  stir  up  my 
suiky  prize  a  bit.  Buzs  went  the  reel ;  ■aikis 
went  the  straightened  line  through  the  water, 
making  twice  the  circuit  of  ihe  pool  with  such 
a  startling  swiftness  as  to  leave  me  in  some 
doubt  as  to  my  own  relative  whereabouts. 
Then  all  was  quiet  again.  Another  twitch  ol 
the  rod  to  cure  him  of  the  sulks,  and  then  and 
there  was  instantly  inaugurated  such  a  per- 
formance as  one  rarely  witnesses,  and  which 
might  aptly  enough  be  called  a  circus 
(lor  there  were  many  "seals  around  for 
for  the  spectators,"  although  they  were 
empty).  There  were  but  two  performers 
— Ben  Bent  and  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
of  fish — the  former  flat  in  the  canoe  with 
his  heels  in  the  air,  and  the  latter  plung- 
ing like  an  unbroken  colt  across  the  limited 
horizon  looming  against  Ihe  background  of 
swift,  rapid  and  unbroken  hillside,  an  over- 
shadowing, monstrous  mass.  There  was  a 
resounding  splash  as  he  struck  again  his  native 
element ;  there  was  a  buzzing  reel,  a  badly 
burnt  thumb,  an  eight-ounce  rod  held  quite 


instinctively  straight  as  the  crow  flies,  six 
ounces  ol  heavy  gut  leader  dangling  in  the 
air,  and  the  fleeting  vision  of  some  huge  ag- 
gregation of  heads,  fins  and  tails  hopelessly 
confused,  turning  indescribable  sommersaults 
down  the  foaming  vista  of  the  rapid,  a  picture 
seen  for  the  briefest  instant  through  the  angu- 
lar foregroundof  the  writer's  own  heavenward- 
extended  legs,  but  photographed  indelibly  upon 
his  memory  for  aye. 

Bent  had  hooked  his  first  twenty-five  pound 
salmon  and  lost  him,  and  Benjamin  had  him- 
self paddled  on  to  the  next  pool  with  a  freshly- 
realized  perception  of  the  relative  proportions 
of  tish  10  men,  rods  and  birch-bark  canoes 
thai  kept  him  in  a  slate  ol  profound  humiliation 
for  the  remainder  ol  the  day. 

I  did  not  fail  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the 
fact  that  my  monster  had  carried  away  with 
him  a  new  and  beautiful  "Cheney"  fly,  the 
return  of  which  I  demand  from  any  salmon- 
fisher  who  may  chance  to  find  it,  even  unto 
the  end  of  time. 

It  had  all  along  been  part  of  our  programme 
to  make  an  excursion  by  way  of  the  "long 
carry  " — a  portage  of  ihree  miles — to  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  where  it  serves  to  drain  a 
large  lake,  and  where  ihe  average  size  of  the 
trout  is  much  larger  than  below. 

The  morning  of  our  departure  was  a  gift  ol 
August  in  her  most  generous  mood — warm, 
bright,  breezy  and  blue,  and  the  portage,  for 
most  of  its  length,  was  only  pleasant  woodland 
walking.  The  guides  had  carried  over  the 
canoes  in  the  early  dawn,  and  about  high  noon 
we  embarked  upon  the  lake,  a  beautitul  sheet 
of  water,  three  miles  long  and  about  a  mile 
wide,  with  picturesque  surroundings  of  rocky 
hills  and  distant  outlines  of  low  mountains  be- 
yond. Reaching  the  outlet  ot  the  lake,  we 
paddled  slowly  down  the  stream  through  long, 
deep  stretches  and  solemn  pools,  "shooting" 
a  number  of  rough  rapids  and  walking  around 
some  said  lo  be  more  difficult,  down  which  the 
guides  were  obliged  to  lower  the  canoes  with 
long  ropes. 

The  camping  ground  we  selected  was  de- 
lightfully situated  on  a  high  and  dry  plateau, 
with  fine,  large  trees  all  about,  and  a  many 
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trunkecl  old  birch  spreading  its  shelter  over  us, 
and  a  shadow  over  the  deep,  dark,  olive-tinted 
pool  in  front,  where  the  waters,  still  struggling 
in  the  contest  began  in  the  boiling  rapids  just 
above,  wrinkled  its  surface  in  a  thousand 
graceful  folds. 

The  philosopher  took  occasion  to  remark 
that,  as  an  aggregation  of  pleasing  physical 
conformations,  conveying  to  the  inielligence 


and  then  we  gave  it  up  voluntarily,  with  my 
score  standing  ten  fish,  aojj  lbs.,  and  Mail's 
nine  fish,  iBji"  lbs.,  being  an  average  for  me  of 
33.2  oz.  each,  and  for  him,  33.3  01.  each. 

We  had  taken  with  us  only  one  lent — extra 
large  A — and  in  this  we  passed  a  night  of 
dreamless  slumber.  The  day  following  was 
one  of  alternate  showers  and  sunshine,  and 
with  a  score  for  Matt  of  six  fish  weighing  1 5 J^ 


an  abstract  impression  of  peaceful  beauty 
through  the  perception  of  concrete  natural  de- 
velopments by  the  senses,  it  was  eminently 
successful — and  then  I  went  out  and  wept  b  t- 
terly.  We  called  it  the  "Spring  Hole  Camp."' 
Such  sport  as  we  had  was  a  thing  to  dream 
of.  The  lovely  day  just  closing;  the  calm,  soft 
light  on  the  broad  waters;  the  constant  music 
of  our  reels,  as  the  big  beauties  swept  hither 
and  thither  through  the  ample  pool,  fighting 
for  every  inch  of  line  they  dragged  with  hiss 
and  swish  behind  them,  framed  a  charming 
memory  in  our  minds.    Two  hours  of  it  only. 


lbs.,  and  for  myself  a  score  of  seven  weighing 
i6<4  lbs.,  one  ol  4;^  lbs.  falling  to  his  share 
and  one  ot  ^^  lbs.  to  mine  {the  largest  of  my 
record,  and  taken  on  a  "Ben  Bent"  fly),  we 
concluded  that  we  had  worn  out  our  welcome, 
and  the  next  day  started  down  the  stream  for 
the  home  camp,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time 
to  see  a  surprisingly  brilliant  display  ol  North- 
ern lights  sweeping  across  the  sky  in  rolling 
masses,  and  hanging  rosy  curtains  in  graceful 
folds  from  the  North  Pole. 

Next  morning,  away  down  below  the  black 
rapids  I  had  pleasant  sport,  pretty  evenly  dis- 
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tributed  through  many  hours,  bringing  home 
twenty-four,  of  which  none  were  notably  large. 
Ind«d,  it  gratified  me  greatly  to  find  that  I 
still  enjoyed  angling  for  the  smaller  fry.  The 
credit  should  perhaps  be  given  rather  to  the 
fact  that  a  trout  weighing  between  one  and 
two  pounds,  taken  in  tolerably  swift  water, 
'  other  conditions  being  favorable,  gives  one 
more  trouble  to  bring  to  net,  and  consequently 
more  of  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  angling, 
than  do  the  big  fellows  who,  when  hooked,  aim 
their  noses  at  stones  on  the  bottom  and  dog- 
gedly follow. their  noses. 

Thus  the  days  of  August  drifted  pleasantly 
away,  and  our  summer  exile  neared  its  close, 
till  on  one  boisterous  evening  we  found  our- 
selves again  on  board  the  chaloupe,  tossing 
homeward  through  the  tumbling  waters  of  the 
broad  river,  feeling  rather  gloomily  that  the 
sad  owl's  cry  in  the  sombre  forests  of  the  Pon- 
snegon.  and  the  low  simmer  of  the  rapids  in 
the  hurrying  stream,  would  tail  that  night 
upon  no  listening  ears,  and  that  the  prim 
spruces  would  taper,  and  the  feathery  larches 
bow  in  the  electric  light  of  the  northern  sky, 
alone  in  their  stately  beauty,  of  which  we  had 
carried  away  with  us  only  pleasant  memories 
as  of  old  Iriends  loved  and  lost,  but  not  for- 
gotten. 


Note. — When  I  came  to  the  point  of  writing 
the  word  boucan — rendered  familiar  by  daily, 
or  rather  nightly,  use  for  a  month — I  was  sut- 
prised  to  find  that  i  did  not  know  how  to  spell 
it.  Phonetically  it  was  to  me  bocannc.  Not 
content  with  a  guess,  I  consulted  my  "Boni- 
face," but  soon  discovered  that;  in  order  to 
correct  one's  spelling  by  dictionary,  one  must 
first  know  how  to  spell  the  word,  the  spelling 
ot  which  one  wishes  to  correct.  In  short,  look- 
ing for  bocanm,  J  naturally  found  no  such 
word,  and  never  having  met  with  it  in  the 
works  of  Gaboriau,  DuBoisgoby,  Ouida  or 
Charlotte  Bronte,  concluded  that  it  must  be 
patois.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  put  the 
question  fairly,  by  letter,  to  the  philosopher. 
This  I  did,  and  had  by  return  post  the  follow- 
ing reply: 


Offices  MATTHEW  MEREDITH. 
Profes.sional  Philosopher  and  Practical 

Philologist. 
{so  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.\ 

AlHndancc  alihereiidfeaceiorignDranipenonioulorollice 
houn  hNI  b«  chugad  «na. 

New  York,  January  19,  1884- 
Benjamin  Bent,  Esq.: 

Dear  5»>:— What  you  call  ••  bocanne"  is 
known  in  Canada  as  boucan,  and  in  this  they 
are,  for  once,  pure  French.  The  word  means, 
of  course,  thick  smoke,  and  is  the  origin  ol 
boMcanier — buccaneer — taken  from  the  prac- 
tice of  those  West  Indian  pirates  of  raising  a 
signal  smoke.  The  resemblance  to  "  beacon  " 
I  think  is  accidental;  no  nearer  than  that  to 
the  Greek  word  pogon  (to  be  spelled  with  two 
of  the  largest  o's  procurable  in  any  modern 
printing  office),  meaning  "beard;"  and  which 
.^schylus  uses  to  describe  a  "signal  fire." 
The  expression  is  literally  "  a  beard  of  fire  " — 
from  its  shape,  I  fancy,  rather  than  color. 
Very  truly  yours,  etc., 

Matthew  Meredith, 
P.  P.  &  P.  P. 


N.   B.-A11  orders  for  P.  P.  a  P.  P.  ™du 

ced  to  sriling. 

invariably  ^ 

companied  by  certified  chequs  or  posi  offi« 

order,  u  eo. 

The  "  N.  B."  was  printed  in  small  type,  and 
seemed  a  mere  formal  business  precaution,  so 
1  paid  no  attention  to  its  import.  Then  I  again 
consulted  "  Boniface,"  who  has  it  thus: 

"Boucaner,  V.  N.  [aller  a'  la  chasse  des 
boeufs  sauvages,  etc.,  pour  en  avoir  les  cuirs.] 

"Boucanier,  S.  M.  [Aventurie  qui  fait  la 
guerre  aux  Espagnols  de  I'  Aroerique;  sorte 
de  navire  et  de  fusil. J  A  buccaneer;  a  cow- 
killer;  a  freebooter;  fly-boat,  sea-musket." 

He  also  gives:      "Boucaner  des  cuirs to 

smoke  hides"— and  seems  to  think  that  "to 
buccaneer"  is  equivalent  to  what  we  mean  in 
modern  slang  by  "going  for  one's  hide"  (for 
the  purpose,  of  course,  oi smoking  it). 

Then  "  Fitz  "  writes,  under  later  date,  that, 
on  looking  at  his  old  French  dictionary  (1802)— 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  date  should 
be  1702— he  finds  "boucan"  defined:  "The 
place  where  the  wild  Indians  broil  their  meat.'' 
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Boucaner,  "  To  broil  fish  or  flesh  as  boucaniers 
are  used  to  do."  Bucanier,  "A  hunter  of 
oxen  in  the  West  Indies;  a  name  now  given  to 
pirates  in  those  parts." 

In  addition  to  all  this  I  lind  in  a  well-known 
tioob  of  reference  the  following: 

"  Bucaneers  •  •  •  •  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Caribbee,  boucan,  a  term  for 
preserved  meat,  smoke-dried  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Fr»m  this  the  French  adventurers 
formed  the  verb  boucantr  and  the  noun  bou- 
■eanUr,  which  was  adopted  by  the  English. 
While  singularly  enough  the  French  used,  in 
preference,  the  word  flibustiers  (see  filibus- 
ters), a  corruption  of  our  'freebooter.'  " 

The  value  of  this  last  authority  is  much  im- 
paired by  the  fact  that  a  late  note  from  the  P. 
.   P.  has  the  toUowing: 

"A  derivation  much  discussed  in  Walker's 
<ime  (not  the  lexicographer's)  is  that  of  the 
word  '  filibuster.'  I  don't  think  it  comes  from 
'  freebooter,'  which  doubtless  has  its  own  origin 
and  very  different  meaning.  What  was  ac- 
cepted at  the  time  as  the  best  meaning  was 
that  the  word  comes  from  'Jiibustur'  and 
that,  in  turn,  from  two  Dutch  words,  Vlie  or 
Vly,  meaning  a  shallow  inlet;    and  boot,  a 

From  this  the  inference  seems  to  be  clear 
that,  in  so  far  as  a  buccaneer  is  in  any  sense  a 
filibuster,  or  by  analogy  a  freebooter,  he  is  one 
who  discovers  tlies  in  his  bottts. 

Now  a  careful  consideration  of  the  somewhat 
voluminous  data  above  leads  me  to  three  fairly 
luminous  conclusions: 

First.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sketch, 
Jiovcan  is  a  good  French  word  used  in  Canada 
to  indicate  a  frying  pan  (a  compound  word 
composed  of  the  common  word/ryin^and  the 
godly  word /<i»)  filled  with  "smudge  fire," 


and  used  by  guides  to  smoke  bugs  and  mos- 
quitoes out  of  one's  tent  at  bed  time. 

Second.  That  the  peculiarly  dry  and  smoky 
appearance  of  Spanish  flies  {cantkarides),  as 
well  as  their  property  of  "  going  lor  one's  hide  " 
when  aggregated  in  the  form  of  a  blister,  indi- 
cates that  they  were  originally  introduced  into 
this  hemisphere  ina  dou^iin^'/caiiditionbvthe 
piratical  adventurers,  who,  during  [he  Six- 
teenth and  Seventceth  centuries,  maintained 
themselves  on  the  Caribbean  seas  by  system- 
atic reprisals  from  the  Spanish  ol  these  inter- 
esting coleoptera,  which  subsequently  degen- 
erated  into  mere  piracy  or  bug-erneering,  quite 
naturally  corrupted  later  into  our  familiar 
"  buccaneering." 

Third,  That  any  person  who  does  not  know 
how  to  spell,  and  has  the  moral  courage  to  say 
so,  may  obtain  much  curious,  valuable,  truth- 
ful and  gratuitous  information. 

POSTSCRIPTUM.— 1  had  just  finished  the 
above,  and,  thinking  the  trouble  all  over,  was 
complacently  sitting  with  my  feet  to  the  fire, 
listening  to  the  merry  chirp  of  the  thermometer 
as  it  ticked  off  the  degrees  below  zero  from  its 
perch  by  the  north  window,  when  I  received 
from  the  P.  P.  and  P.  P,  the  following,  which 
seems  to  me  to  throw  over  the  whole  subject 
such  a  new  and  lurid  light  that  I  insert  it  in- 
tact and  without  comment: 

BOTTOM  Facts  FROM  LETTRE. 

Boi'CATi.— The  platx  vhin  the  Caribs  ICaifbbeani)  imoke 
tbeir  meai:  th*  waodan  gntin^  on  which  •Hi-tj  smukE  J<. 

In  popvtarand  very  law  q>egch  boucan  isusedlbi  "a  rov," 
and  aomaumei  for  a  broibol. 

BovCANER.— To  luoke  dog  meat,  or  fish  [ha  [  ha);:  to  hunt 
wild  oien  or  olhtr  animals  for  thefr  hidei. 

oidarilyj  iba  pirate*  who  infeiled  iha  Anbllci, 

BoucAHiwiE.— A  woman  afai  abandoned  a  lilsaslbatora 
buccoDoer  could  be.    tJaed  only  b  speech  that  is  absolutely 
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[Under  ihii  Depanmeni  KeadiiiK  quFrie;  nUiive  to  An 

"Opening  Day." 
When  the  April  issne  of  The  American 
AnoiiEB  is  teoA,  the  "  opening  day  "  for  ti-ottt 
fishing  in  New  York  i\nd  many  other  States 
will  have  dawned.  It  will  be  ripe  with  diverse 
experiences,  qaalifiedby  the  waters  fished  and 
the  climatic  conditions  existing,  bat  we  qnes- 
tion  the  amount  of  actual  sport  that  any  an- 
gler will  get  if  the  day  be  not  esceptionot, 
with  the  balm  and  Buusbineotan  early  spring. 
For  years  past  "opening  day"  in  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  has  been  bleak,  snowy  or 
tempestuous  in  more  or  less  degree,  and  the 
fish  loggy  and  unattractive  to  the  argler  who 
gathers  from  the  snrroundings  of  an  outing 
and  the  gameness  of  the  qnarry  his  greatest 
enjoyment.  It  is  amidst  the  sheen  and 
shadows  of  the  opening  foliage,  and  the  rip- 
pling greetings  of  the  stream,  that  the  poetry 
of  "the  art  contemplative"  is  developed,  and 
no  angler  can  feel  responsive  to  its  charm 
when  his  teeth  chatter,  his  limbs  stifTen  with 
cold,  and  hia 'fingers  in  their  rigor,  like  bare 
of  iron,  fail  in  their  grip  of  the  hand  piece. 
And  then,  again,  the  trout — what  alnggish, 
chilled  things  they  are,  coming  to  the  fiy 
slowly  and  lazily,  and  sucking  it  in  so  leis- 
nrely  that  an  angler,  alow  as  a  snail  in  move- 
ment, would  never  miss  a  rise  I  Nevertheless, 
brother  angler,  yon'U  go  a-fishing  on  "  opening 
day  "  if  the  "skies  fall,"  and  we  don't  blame 
you  much. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Protective 
tion  gave  a  reception  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fiab 
Commisftioners  at  their  rooms,  1,020  Arob 
Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Uarch  29.  As  we  go 
to  press  on  the  26th  of  each  month,  we  cannot 
fnmish  a  report  of  this,  no  donbt,  delightful 


linK,  lclnh>-oIoiyaiidn»hCuliure  will  be  answered.] 
The    Tarpon    Record  —How   Long    Do   They 
Fight? 

Under  "Notes  and  Queries,"  page  283,  of 
the  Match  number,  appears  your  excellent 
article  on  "  The  Tarpon  Record."  Being  not " 
only  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper,  but  a 
persistent  angler  as  well  for  this  lordly  king 
of  the  waters,  I  feel  (as  many  others  no  doubt 
do)  a  deep  interest  in  the  early  settlement  of 
this  question.  For  myself,  unfottnnately,  I 
can  lay  claim  to  no  fish  that  rivals  even  that 
of  Mr.  Heckscher— although,  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  do  feel  a  sort  of  Christopher  Columbns 
right  in  his  tarpon,  inasmuch  as  I  was  there 
and  discovered  hia  fish,  and  remarked  on  its 
size  as  he  several  times  "  flashed  hia  fin  "  be- 
tween our  boats,  sometimes  nearest  to  my 
bait,  and  again  nearer  to  Mr.  H.,  but  Ididn't 
catch  him,  the  other  man  did,  and  bo,  like 
Mr.  Columbus,  my  name  was  "not  in  it," 
but  I  digress. 

Now,  upon  this  main  question  of  fact  as  to 
the  actual  weight  of  Mrs.  Stagg's  big  tarpon, 
I  can  give  no  information.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  questions  raised  in  your  article 
which,  I  think,  I  can  answer  in  Mrs.  Stagg's 
favor.  First,  as  to  time  of  landing  fish.  It  is 
very  unfair  to  Mrs,  Stagg,  prior  to  any  direct 
statement  from  her,  to  question  the  average 
time  of  capture.  It  may  seem  short  to  Mr. 
Stonebraker,  judging  from  the  two  he  men- 
tions as  having  token,  but  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  Mr.  Stonebraker  has  not  captured 
very  many  more,  else  he  would  know  surely 
how  much  longer  some  fish  fight  than  others. 
My  observation  is  that  in  two  cases  out  of 
three,  where  the  angler  is  experienced  and  the 
boatman  knows  how  to  gaff  hia  fish,  the  tar- 
pon will  be  landed  inside  of  thirty  minutes. 

My  theory  is  that,  in  nine  oases  out  of  t«n. 
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tb«  flsh  ia  booked  in  the  throat  and  bleeds  to 
death.  The  month  ot  the  tarpon  ia  so  hard 
that  no  hook,  however  ah&rp,  will  eatoh  in  it. 
If  given  plentj  of  time  he  swallowB  the  bait, 
hook  and  all,  and  in  attempting  to  expel  the 
hook  it  catches  in  the  throat  at  this  vital  spot. 
In  proof  of  thia  theorj,  the  tarpon  is  nearly 
always  seen  to  eject  blood  when  he  first  leapa. 
In  the  event  that  the  llah  is  hooked  where  he 
does  not  bleed,  I  think  he  fighte  a  long  time, 
anywhere  from  one  to  (our  boars. 

On  April  1,  1888,  H.  M.  Kraemer,  at  Fine 
Island,  cangbt  a  tarpon  about  aix  feet  long, 
and  weighing  between  ninety  and  one  hun- 
dred potmds,  and,  after  six  leaps,  had  him 
gaffed  and  in  the  boat  in  three  minutea;  being 
yet  lively,  though  bleeding  profnsely,  he 
flopped  ont,  waa  played  seven  tninntes  more, 
made  six  more  leapa;  total  time  of  oaptore, 
ten  minntea.  Two  daye  thereafter,  to  wit, 
April  S,  1888,  J.  V.  Lewis,  in  same  waters, 
hooked  a  tarpon  only  two  inches  longer, 
weight,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ponnde, 
which  he  fought  three  hours  and  five  minutes, 
and  becoming  exhanated,  gave  the  rod  to 
Capt.  EandaU,  U.  S.  N.,  who  played  him  one 
hour  and  five  minutes;  total  time  of  capture, 
four  hours  and  ten  minutes  (he  anrely  didn't 
bleed  any). 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  referred  to 
my  note  book  of  March,  same  year,  and  I  find 
as  followa:  Of  thirteen  tarpon  caught  in 
about  two  weeks,  three  by  myself  and  ten  by 
seven  others,  the  average  weight  was  104| 
lbs.,  and  the  average  time  of  capture  thirty- 
two  minutes.  By  the  law  of  averages  this 
proves  Mrs.  Stagg's  record  as  to  time.  By 
the  way,  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  that,  in  my 
experience,  the  largest  fish  are  not  the  hardest 
fighters,  those  from  100  to  126  lbs.  being  the 
active,  leaping  and  loog-winded  fello'ns. 

I  was  in  Florida  last  year,  leaving  the 
aecood  day  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stagg  arrived. 
I  know  the  fishing  was  most  excellent  in 
April,  as  I  took  three  tarpon  in  three  days, 
one  each  day  before  I  left.     I  can  well  under- 


stand Mrs.  Stagg's  hesitancy  to  appear  in 
print  on  thia  subject,  aa  she  goes  to  Florida 
with  her  husband  for  health,  and  not  to  make 
fish  records.  An  experienced  angler,  entbn- 
eiastio  and  akillfnl,  she  ia  also  a  lady  of  re- 
finement, and  posaeeses  the  "charming  mod- 
esty "  of  her  aex.  That  ahe  ia  competent  to 
make  thia  score  aa  given,  I  do  not  donbt. 
As  to  the  weight  of  the  big  fish,  I  hope  she 
will  find  means  to  inform  us. 

R.  M.  8. 

Kaiuai  City,  Mi. 

In  regard  to  the  "Tarpon  Record"  on 
page  283  of  the  March  number,  you  say  you 
have  been  unable  to  hear  from  Mrs.  St^^. 
The  large  tarpon  that  you  ^oke  of  has  been 
mounted,  and  is  now  diaplayed  in  the  whole- 
aale  wine  and  liquor  house  of  J.  V.  Northam, 
180  Monroe  Street,  of  this  city  (Chicago).  A 
card  is  attached  to  the  glass  oaae,  reading: 
"The  largest  tarpon  ever  caught  with  rod 
and  reel.  Caught  by  Mrs.  George  T.  Stagg, 
of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  the  Caloosabatchee 
River,  Ft.  Meyer,  Fla.  Length,  7  ft.  3  in.; 
weight,  205  lbs. ;  time,  1  h.  25  min.  Caught 
May  2,  1891."  The  case  also  contains  the 
rod,  reel  and  line  on  which  the  fiah  was 
caught,  and  it  ia  proposed  to  exhibit  it,  hand- 
somely mounted,  at  the  World's  Fair. 

G.  H.  H: 


Mr.  K.  R.  Owen  kindly  sends  us,  through 
Mr.  Oraham  H.  Harris,  of  Ciiicago,  an  extract 
from  a  private  letter  from  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
written  by  fl.  Carroll  Winchester,  of  Balti- 
more, M.  I). : 

"  I  have  caught  a  tarpon  weighing  187  lbs. 
8  oz.,  on  a  light  rod.  I  was  one  hour  and 
thirty-aeven  minutea  landing  him.  I  caught 
him  at  St.  Lncie,  on  the  Indian  River,  about 
eighteen  milea  &om  here.  The  same  day  I 
oaught  a  Jewfish  weighing  387}  Iba.,  but  they 
are  not  very  game.  I  catch  all  the  red  snap- 
pers I  want,  also  bineflah  and  groupers." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  letter  that 
Mr.  Winchester  is  "  high  hook "  on  tarpon 
until  the  weight  of  Mrs.  Stagg's  205-lb.  fish 
beoomea  officially  recorded. 
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Fly  Fishing  by  Nigbt.  it 

As  the  subject  o(  "  Fly  Fiahiiig  bj  Night " — 
"  Uoonlight  and  Troat " — is  exciting  consid- 
erable interest,  we  sapplement  what  has  been 
written  by  our  correspondents  by  giving  the 
opinion  and  methods  of  English  anglers.  W. 
J.  Bullock,  an  accomplished  angler,  bow  de- 
ceased, wrote  to  the  Eugliah  Pishing  Gazette: 
"  It  is  not  often  that  yon  cross  the  path  of 
ft  brother  aagler  who  has  enjoyed  that  Inxury 
of  sport  that  is  derived  from  night  fly  fishing. 
The  very  idea  of  tumiog  out  at  II  P.  M.,  to 
grope  your  way  about  in  the  dark,  is  quite 
enough  fot  most  piscatora.  Others  call  it 
poaching.  So  it  is,  and  so  is  daylight  an- 
gling, when  'French  leave'  is  taken.  When 
I  go  night  fishing  it  is  not  poaching,  as  I  have 
full  permission  to  fish  at  all  hours,  and  there- 
fore poaching,  in  my  case,  is  out  of  the 
question. 

"  No  doabt  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
night  fly  is  an  acquired  taste,  but  it  is  won- 
derful how  qniokly  it  fasduates  all  who  wit- 
ness it  or  try  it.  The  darkuess,  the  beauty 
of  the  heavens  and  solemn  silence,  the  novel 
sensations,  and  hearing  and  seeing  half  a 
dozen  fine  trout  come  out  with  a  rush  and 
flying  off  at  a  tangent  ten  or  fifteen  yards  i a 
tiie  meadow  behind,  all  form  such  a  strange 
contrast  to  day.  fishing  that  its  very  novelty  is 


"Now,  the  best  time  for  the  night  fly  is 
when  the  water  is  lowest,  and  when  fishing 
by  day  is  the  very  worst.  Our  fly  is  thus 
made  to  imitate  the  white  moth.  Take  a  hook 
same  size  as  an  average  salmon  fly,  then  tie 
some  white  feather  from  a  white  goose  quill, 
making  your  body  with  a  waxed  thread  and 
fiuishing  the  fly  at  head.  When  complete  it 
will  resemble  a  full-sized  salmon  fly,  except 
in  color.  It  is  requisite  to  have  eight  or  ten 
flies  in  reserve,  as  yon  must  often  leave  one  on 
a  bttsh.  A  strong  rod,  some  sisteen  feet  long, 
wiLh  plenty  of  spring — one  that  will  bring  a 
one-pound  trout  out  bang  over  your  head — a 
a  reel  and  strong  line  are  also  a  sine  qua  mm. 

"You  do  not  want  to  fish  many  places,  so 


it  is  wise  to  take 'the  bearings  of  the  w&terr 
the  bnsbes,  etc.,  by  day;  and  it  is  only  th» 
deep,  still  water  and  quiet  pools  that  ar» 
worth  fishing.  Water  abont  one  to  one  and 
a  half  yards  deep  is  the  best,  near  to  deeper 
parts,  and  this  is  the  usnal  feeding  ground. 
It  is  of  little  use  fishing  on  bright  starlight  or 
moonlight  nights;  nor  also  when  it  rains.  A 
dull,  warm,  still  night,  with  no  breeze,  is  best. 
The  time  to  start  is,  after  finishing  yonr  pip» 
and  night  cap,  you  send  the  ladies  and  house- 
hold to  bed.  I'ou  take  your  rod,  with  your 
flies  in  an  envelope,  your  bag  of  big  lob 
worms,  and  in  a  few  minutes  yon  are  standing 
on  the  old  bridge  of  Eardisland.  You  won't 
be  there  long  before  you  hear  three  ot  four 
trout  smacking  their  lips,  with  now  and  then 
a  regular  plunge  at  the  white  moths  yon  see 
flying  abont.  All  this  time  yon  are  soaking 
yonr  gut  in  your  mouth. 

"Just  above  and  below  the  bridge  is  a 
lovely  reach  of  still  water,  where,  by  day,  not 
a  trout  is  seen,  but  now,  possibly,  there  are  a 
score  come  down  from  the  deep  water  above 
or  up  from  the  mill  pond  below.  With  a  line 
at  least  a  yard  shorter  than  yonr  rod,  and 
with  half  of  a  lob  worm  put  on  the  hook  up 
to  the  wing  of  yonr  fly,  you  throw  across  tha 
water,  your  fiy  landing  with  a  flop  each  time. 
Yon  never  allow  it  time  to  sink,  but  at  once 
draw  it  steadily  along  the  surface,  and,  if  it  is 
not  too  dark,  you  will  see  its  course  marked 
on  the  water  by  small  waves.  The  trout  sees 
this  and  boldly  rushes  to  the  spot;  you  feel  a 
slight  pull,  at  times  a  full  rise,  and  here  a 
steady  nerve  and  a  loose  wrist  are  of  the  nt- 
most  value. 

"As  you  draw  your  fly  along  the  top  of  the 
water,  the  wrist  first  intimates  to  the  brain 
the  touch  of  a  trout,  and  then,  with  a  swing- 
ing action,  out  you  throw  him  over  your  head. 
If  you  begin  to  play  him  at  night  he  will  be 
in  some  hole  before  you  are  aware.  The 
boldness  with  which  trout  will  swallow  the  fly 
and  worm  is  simply  astonishing  at  night, 
compared  with  their  bashf  ulnees  by  day.  The 
great  difBcnlty  of  all  is  to  get  the  wrists  and 
brain  to  act  simultaneously,  for  not  a  second 
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mnet  be  lost  when  the  tug  takes  place.  Al- 
ttioagh  yonr  bite  was  acarcel;  felt,  fet  ont 
joD  throw,  and  when  yon  handle  jour  tront 
jon'll  find  he  has  the  book  right  down  his 

"  The  bigger  the  troat  the  more  gentle  he 
bites,  hut  half-poiinders  come  more  boldly. 
The  head  half  of  the  worm  is  the  best,  leaving 
the  head  covering  the  hook's  point,  and  ^rge- 
sized  wonuB  ore  better  than  small  ooes.  With 
this  mode  of  fisbing  I  have  frequently  killed 
three  or  four  brace  of  fine  tiotat  in  holes  anil 
places  where,  dnring  the  daj,  yon  will  never 
aee  a  fish,  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  dashing 
off  the  shallows  of  an  evening.  A  one-pound 
tront  at  night  looks  much  smaller  than  by 
day,  and  when  joo  get  home  and  spread  your 
five  or  six  brace  in  the  larder  and  see  them  by 
caudle  light,  you  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  your  fish  average  four  to  six  ounces 
more  all  round  than  you  expected." 

Mr.  B.  B.  Marston,  editor  of  the  Fishing 
Qiuel/e,  'nTote  us  a  private  letter  some  years 
ago,  from  which  we  quote: 

"You  may  be  right  in  regard  to  moonlight 
nights  and  light  tackle  so  far  as  American 
Aahiug  is  concerned,  but  I  can  assure  yon  that 
in  this  country  a  dark  night  is  preferred  by  the 
night  angler  who  wauts  fish.  lagree  with  you 
that  fiabiug  on  a  moonlight  night  with  light 
tackle  is  preferable  from  au  {esthetic  point  of 
view,  and  I  prefer  it  myself  Bnt  here,  if 
your  object  is  big  fish  and  a  good  dish,  yon 
must  try  on  dark  nights." 

I  notice  in  youT  January  number,  in  "Notes 
and  Queries,  the  remarks  about  catching 
brook  trout  in  the  uight,  and  the  question: 
Do  trout  feed  in  the  night  during  the  full 
moon?  Id  answer  I  would  say  DO.  Canyon 
catch  them  better  during  the  full  moon  ?  To 
this  I  would  also  say  no.  The  best  time  to 
catch  them  at  night  is  early  in  the  evening 
before  the  moon  rises,  or  after  it  sets  iu  the 
morning.  Only  in  the  darkest  night  do  trout 
bite   best.      They  don't  feed  on  tho  same 


ground  at  night  that  they  do  in  daytune. 
You  will  find  them  in  shallow  water  above  a 
pool  or  below,  where  it  is  beet  to  nee  a  daxk 
fly,  and,  getting  close  to  your  fish,  make  jonr 
cast  as  dehcately  as  in  daytime.  Never  nse 
bait  with  your  flies.  I  never  have  had  luck 
with  a  white  miller.  Bbady. 


Best  Time  for  Black  Basa  Pisbing. 
"Bed  Coachman  "  queries: 


nildcred  Ibe  b«at 


"We  have  taken  black  boss  with  the  fly  when 
chub  fishing  in  March.  At  that  time  they 
seem  to  be  stupid  and  loggy,  very  mucfa  like 
the  tront  when  taken  in  ice-cold  water  on  a 
blnstering  opening  day.  From  our  own  ex- 
perience we  think  the  best  months  for  stream 
fly  fishing  for  black  bass  are  June  and  Sep- 
tember,  yet  we  have  been  successful  during 
the  intermediate  months,  and  one  season  as 
late  as  November  15,  at  which  time  the  base 
rose  viciously  to  the  fly  and  fought  hard. 


A  New  Salt  Water  Club. 
Several  gentlemen  have  recently  formed  a 
club  for  salt  water  fishing  and  recreation. 
The  number  of  members  is  limited  to  fifteen, 
and  it  is  designed  to  build  a  comfortable  clnb 
house  on  or  near  good  fishing  grounds  within 
an  hour's  ride  of  the  City  Hall.  The  price  of 
membersliip  is  $50.  The  impression  con- 
veyed to  us  by  one  of  the  original  members  is 
that  the  clnb,  while  being  select  in  member- 
ship, will  be  run  on  the  good  old  plan  of  per- 
fect fellowship,  with  economy  as  the  basis. 
A  few  vacancies  exist,  and  if  any  of  onr  read- 
ers want  to  know  more  about  the  matter,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  place  them  in  oonunnnica- 
tion  with  the  managers  of  the  club.  Address 
editor  Auericah  Anou^,  110  Dnane  Street. 
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Fbhinc  at  Chautauqua. 


ADd,  lb  a  g^ly  pkint«d  boAt, 
TIs  hara  thcf  on? n  Idl;  flcwt, 
And  taf  u  the  old.  aid  alorr  told. 


The  apportuiilly  Ihey  Uke 

To  bcnthe  tbelr  took  Id  wIlliDg  aura. 

And  aettlc  itU  their  hopei  ud  teim. 

"  Will  jon.  my  dirllng.  blaaa  mj  life 

Bj  promlafng  to  be  my  wifaf  " 

"  1  will,  if  papa  thluka  It'A  right. 


Why.  then.  >t  lut  I're 

"Now,  M«nde,  nijd™ 

"  There,  ChirllB,  your ; 

Tou'ro  aDgllDg  only  for  a  Um; 

rm  bound  to  utc-h  t  noble  baa. 

Thete.  don't  ao  dluppointed  look: 

Von  muutot  tell  vAaf'i  on  my  hook 

lily  I  bow  be  pulla  I    Do  take  the  line 

And  bod  Urn,  lun.  it  husband  mine 

Yon  hale  the  eUgbteat  wlah  to  be. 

DoD'tloae  blm.  If  fODTslae  me. 

t  really  do  b«HlD  to  think 

I'd  rather  see  imu  In  '  the  drink ' 

Than  lose  tbat  Data.    Jual  aee  him  plnoge. 


y<m 


f  ffot  ktm .'    l^nd  hi 


He'll  weigh  ten  ponuda.    I  tltink  be  will. 
■Why,  Cbarlle,  dear,  yon're  Tory  iUll. 
Why  do  yon  look  at  me  ao  queer  i  " 
■-  MiHi  Maude,  t  think  ll'a  Tary  otear 
Yo'^'i.  laiiiec  catch  ten  ponnda  of  fleh 
Tban  a  loiel  tme.    Then  let  me  niih 
Good  lack  wben  e'er  you  angling  go. 
BntfU  not  bile  nealn.    Kot  if!  know 
Uyaelf  and  heart.    I'ou're  a  pretty  bait; 
Bnl  aa  tfl  marriage— weU,  I'U  welt. 
Nor  Into  matrimony  plunge, 
•Tillri 


Brown  Trout  Ln  American  Water*. 
I  notioe  in  your  issue  of  Jannnrj  an  article 
vhidi,  if  tme,  is  a  reflection  on  oar  nev  fish, 
the  brown  treat,  which  is  being  introdnoed  in 
our  waters  by  almost  all  the  State  Oommis- 
flions.      Now,    because  he  grows   so    large. 


Bhonld  we  exclude  him  ?  Is  it  not  the  gloir 
of  ever;  fisherman  to  catch  a  large  one  ?  If 
we  catch  them  out  with  a  seine  (as  out 
friend  snggests),  where  will  we  lay  the  fonn- 
dation  for  all  the  great  tales  told  of  the  large 
ones  getting  away  ?  If  one  of  oar  brown 
Iront  should  be  cangbt  with  a  few  fingerlings 
in  his  stomach,  we  wonld  think  little  of  it  ont 
Wes^  for  we  often  meet  a  fish-hog  who  has  in 
a  basket  from  fifty  to  scTenty-fire  flngerliaga. 
We  have  the  brown  trout  in  some  of  our 
Western  rivers  which  are  now  two  years  old, 
'and  when  they  are  open  to  fishing  I  hope 
some  of  our  New  York  (tiends  ctm  come  here, 
and  we  will  take  pains  to  show  them  where  to 
go.  We  hope  to  hold  at  home  some  of  our 
few  salmon  fishermen  who  go  each  year  to  the 
wilds  ot  Canada.  Bkadt. 

Dttroa,  Mick.., 

Notes  from  Tacoma,  Wash. — Immense  Sal- 
mon Run. 
As  usual,  Qreen  Biver  was  my  tavonte 
hannt  last  summer,  and,  though  I  only  visited 
it  four  times,  those  four  times  were  so  fnll  of 
delightful  sport  tbat  I  live  in  its  memories 
yet  I  was  oDfortunate,  on  each  of  my  trips 
up  there,  in  losing  a  big  fish,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  it  was  the  same  identical  fish 
every  time.  He  had  his  home  under  the  root 
of  a  giant  fir  stump  that  sloou  >^-.:t  in  the 
river.  Above  the  stump  the  water  formed  an 
eddy  about  six  feet  deep,  and  across  the  bot- 
tom laid  a  huge  1(%  with  about  a  foot  of  dear 
space  under  ic.  3iiy  lish  always  made  for  this 
hole,  and  generally  succeeded  in  getting  one 
of  my  flies  caught  on  the  log  as  he  passed 
under,  and  yon  know  the  rest.  The  last  time 
I  grew  cautions,  and  waded  down  the  stream 
nearly  to  my  arm  pits  in  the  swift  water.  Uy 
most  alluring  fly — a  royal  coachman — was  put 
on  for  bis  especial  benefit,  and,  as  I  made  a 
short  cast,  he  came  np  from  the  depths  like  a 
shot,  and  I  was  just  a  little  bit  frightened  at 
the  way  he  saluted  me.  Right  out  ot  the 
water  be  leaped,  and  took  the  fly  as  he  went 
down,  and  at  hia  old  tricks  he  went.      In 
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Bpite  of  the  efforts  I  made — the  tip  ot  my  aii- 
onuner  ftlmost  kiaaing  the  butt — he  got  under 
that  domed  old  log  ag&in  and  "  broke  avay." 
I  didn't  swear — that  is,  I  didn't  awear  very 
mncb — but,  like  the  fellow  who  tumbled  out 
of  his  boat  whUe  shooting  ducks  in  October,  I 
thought  a  "  tarnation  lot "  Well,  well,  I've 
got  my  brand  on  that  old  fellow  up  there, 
and  I  claim  him  as  my  individual  property  for 
this  summer. 

The  trout  laws  of  this  Htat«  open  on  May  1 
and  close  November  1.  The  best  fishing  in 
Oreen  Biver  is  in  July  and  Angnst. 

There  is  a  small  land-locked  lake  about 
flitj  miles  from  this  city — baa  neither  inlet  or 
outlet — that  is  literally  packed  with  tront. 
I  first  heard  of  it  through  an  ardent  angling 
friend  of  mine,  who  fished  it  last  May.  To 
nee  hie  own  words: 

"It  is,  without  exception,  the  prettiest  bit 
of  water  I  ever  fished.  It's  only  about  three 
miles  around  its  shores  and  abont  a  quarter 
across.  The  shores  slope  gently  to  deep 
water,  no  that  you  can  wode  fully  fifty  or  siity 
feet  from  its  banks  on  a  hard,  gravelly  bot- 
tom. When  I  made  my  first  cast  the  water 
fairly  boiled  in  the  efforts  of  the  fish  to  get 
the  flies.  I  landed  two  fish.  Put  on  three 
flies  and  lauded  three;  pnt  on  tour  and  five, 
and  on  each  fly  I  killed  my  fish.  The  trout 
were  very  guii'.e,  and  one  very  noticeable  thing 
abont  it  was,  they  were  all  ol  o::e  ^ize,  about 
eleven  inches.  I  caught  160  lbs.  in  three 
days." 

Up  at  Lake  Crescent,  near  the  north  end  of 
the  Olympic  range  of  mountains,  is  another 
fine  spot.  The  tront  are  lai^e  and  vicious, 
nnd  test  the  tackle  to  its  utmost. 

L&8t  fall  witnessed  one  of  the  greatest  sal- 
mon mns  ever  known  here.  They  were  the 
hnmp-back  species,  would  not  take  spoon, 
bait  or  fly,  and  wtre  caught  either  in  nets, 
with  spear,  or  in  the  nuked  hands.  I  alone 
caught  thirty-five  one  evening  by  simply  put- 
ting my  hands  in  the  water  and  catubing  them 
through  the  gills.  I  saw  them  frequently 
leap   into  rowboats  that  were  being  rowed 


about.  They  were  caught  in  myriads,  and 
sold  on  our  streets  at  one  cent  each.  The 
fish  would  weigh  from  six  to  ten  pounds. 

One  day  I  went  up  the  Puyallup  River, 
near  here,  to  fish  for  salmon  tront  I  used 
the  roe  of  salmon  for  bait,  and  fished  on  the 
sandy  bottom  of  the  stream.  My  pipe  was  in 
active  operation  as  I  est  listlessly  on  the  bank 
in  deep  reverie,  from  which  I  was  awakened 
by  the  hum  ot  my  reel,  and,  before  I  knew 
it,  most  of  my  line  had  disappeared,  going  up 
stream.  The  fish  turned,  and,  with  the  force 
of  the  current  and  his  own  efl'orts,  he  came 
down  like  lightning,  and  I  started  on  a  mad 
race  down  the  sand  bar  to  check  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  my  line  from  being 
snapfied.  Up  again  he  turned,  and  then  down 
he  came.  Four  limes  was  this  operation  gone 
through,  and  I  was  blowing  like  a  porpoise, 
and  abont  as  nearly  played  out  as  tny  fish.  I 
finally  got  him  into  my  net,  and  found  it  to 
be  an  old  hump-book  salmon.  My  hooks  had 
fastened  themselves  between  his  pectoral  fine 
as  he  was  rooting  in  the  sand.  Eight  or  niue 
different  times  did  this  occur  that  day,  and  all 
in  the  same  way.  None  of  them  took  the 
bait,  but  the  fish  were  so  plentiful  in  the 
muddy  water  that  it  seemed  utterly  impos- 
sible to  make  a  cast  without  hooking  one.  I 
had  lots  of  fun,  but  did  not  care  for  the  fish, 
OS  they  are  useless  tor  the  table  after  being  in 
fresh  water  a  while. 

The  silver  salmon  followed  the  hump-backs 
in  their  spawning  season,  but  the  run  was 
light,  and  I  did  not  bag  over  thirty  during 
the  run. 

Most  of  this  winter  we  have  had  good  sport 
with  the  tyce  or  winter  salmon.  They  would 
take  a  tresh  herring  readily,  but  would  not 
look  at  a  spoon.  They  are  savage  flghters,  of 
good  weight,  and  afibrd  splendid  sport.  The 
season  closed  the  first  of  this  month,  and  will 
not  open  till  June  1. 

My  nest  amusement  will  be  block  bass  and 
sole  fishing,  with  a  change  to  crab  netting, 
till  the  trout  season  opens. 

We  have  had  several  parties  arrested  lately 
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for  having  trout  in  their  poesession.  The 
trials  am  going  on  now,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  convict  a  few  of  these  violaters  and 
put  a  Btop  to  illegal  fishing. 

John  IiEASUBE. 

The  High  Qiade  of  Angling. 

Several  years  ago  I  each  week  watched  the 
coming  of  the  mail.  I  was  eager  to  get  my 
ADaLER.  But  for  a  time  I  had  to  drop  it, 
becanse  I  Lad  no  fixed  place  of  residence. 
Iiately  I  have  hod  the  privilege  of  again  pe- 
mung  my  favorite.  I  don't  "hardly  know 
for  sure  "  whether  I  like  the  change  from  a 
weekly  to  a  monthly  or  not.  A  month  is  a 
long  time  to  wait  "  between  meals." 

The  change  indicates  a  determination  to 
place  The  Anoixb  on  a  higher  basis.  And 
the  contents  of  late  numbers  show  a  carefal 
editing,  with  the  purpose  to  elevate  the  liter- 
ary standard  of  the  only  pnblication  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  angling,  a  sport  that  cer- 
tainly should  stand  as  high  in  the  estimation 
of  cultured  people  as  any  other.  Its  pursuit 
is  quite  as  likely  to  lead  one  to  scenes  of  in- 
terest and  beauty  as  any  kind  of  onting,  and 
the  degree  of  skill  required  to  enable  one  to 
become  an  expert  is  fully  as  difficult  to  acquire 
OS  in  any  sport.  There  are  probably  fewer 
really  skillful  fly  casters  than  experts  in  any 
of  the  sports  now  so  popnlar,  and  the  mechan- 
ical skill  necf'ssary  to  produce  first-class  an- 
gling impleir.ents  is  of  as  high  a  character  as 
is  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  implements 
employed  in  any  ont-door  amusemeot. 

There  is  one  point  of  difference  between  it 
and  all  others.  For  example,  in  all  cases  the 
result  of  a  shot  by  the  hunter  becomes  almost 
instantly  known.  The  marksman  knows  at 
once  whether  he  has  hit  or  missed.  Having 
hit,  there  is  generally  but  little  uncertainty  as 
to  the  securing  of  the  game.  But  in  angling 
for  large  fish  with  light  tackle — and  no  true 
angler  will  use  any  other — after  the  game  is 
strnck  there  is  always  a  great  and  very  ex- 
citing uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  final  result. 
This  adds  much  to  the  zest  of  the  sport,  and 
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is,  I  think,  a  feature  pecnlior  to  angling. 

Can  any  experience  be  more  thrilling  than 
to  feel  the  quick  "strike,"  the pecnliar  quiver, 
unlike  any  other  physical  sensation,  produced 
by  the  movements  of  salmon,  boss  or  tiont  ? 
To  watch  the  graceful  bend  of  the  light,  but 
skillfully  made  and  trusty  rod;  to  realize  that 
neither  rod,  line  nor  leader  con  by  simple 
strength  hold  yonr  game,  but  can  only  re- 
strain him  until  his  vigor  ia  spent;  to  know 
just  when  to  check  his  swift  rush  toward  some 
dangerous  spot,  where,  if  he  shall  reach  it, 
you  will  surely  lose  him;  to  ease  ofi'and  give 
him  line  at  the  right  time;  to  always  hold 
your  rod  ao  that  it  will  best  bear  the  str^, 
and  after  a  struggle,  always  of  doubtful  ter- 
mination, and  lasting  from  twenty  minutes  to 
several  hours,  at  last  conquer  and  lead  him, 
utterly  exhausted,  to  gaff  or  net.  Can  any- 
thing in  the  ordinary  experience  of  the  hunter 
exceed  this  or  coll  for  greater  skill  ?  Does 
any  sport  cultivate  a  man's  adventurous  spirit, 
or  become  a  better  means  of  physical  recu- 
peration ? 

The  oft  heard  assertion   that  anglers  ore- 

specially  disposed  to  indulge  in  mendacious 

statements  is  a  greater  lie  than  fisherman  ever 

told,  and  more  vicious,  because  a  fonl  slander. 

A.  8. 

The  Magaguadavic  Club. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  recently  met  in 
Boston  and  organized  the  Magaguadavic  Fish 
and  Oame  Club.  They  will  apply  for  incor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  hope  to  become  as  flourishing  as  other 
sporting  corporations  have  become  that  started 
in  quit«  as  modest  a  manner.  The  capital 
wUl  be  fixed  at  320,000,  consisting  of  400 
shares,  of  the  value  of  S50  each,  but  the  bal- 
ance of  the  first  100  will  be  offered  at  $25. 
There  are  Dow  fifty-eight  disposed  of. 

The  club  boose  is  already  bnilt,  and  is  sit- 
uated on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Lake' 
"Otopia,  N.  B.  About  11,000  acres  will  be 
included  in  the  lease  executed  to  the  club, 
while  its  control  will  virtually  extend  over 
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sbont  75,000  acies.  The  attnctions  are  laad- 
locked  Balmon  and  trout  flshiiig,  and  a  cool 
aommer  climate,  with  some  ehootiiig  available 
in  the  faU. 

Officers  were  elected  provisionallj,  to  re- 
main in  office  until  the  club  is  incorporated, 
when  it  is  poeaible  ohaagea  will  be  made. 
Their  names  are:  Dr.  Heber  Bishop,  presi- 
dent; C,  C.  Powers,  vice-president;  Henry 
Lovejoj,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Messrs. 
Bishop,  A.  M.  Bobinson  and  L.  "D.  Chapman, 
house  committee;  Messrs.  G.  W-  M.  Guild, 
W.  L.  Davis,  John  E.  Avery,  E.  B.  Whittier 
sndN.  H.  Kimball,  executive  committee.  Dr. 
Bishop  explained  that,  owing  to  his  interest 
in  the  Megantic  Club,  he  conld  only  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  Magaguadavic  Club 
until  it  was  flrmly  on  its  feet,  when  he  would 
have  to  resign.  The  lease  of  the  grounds 
occupied  by  the  club  will  run  tor  ten  years, 
with  light  of  renewal. 


WTalton  A  CoKoo'i 


Thli  edition  (limiMd  to  one  bnudred  copleii)  contain 
copious  notf*.  fur  tbs  moHt  psrt  origlDnl.  a  Ijlognpblce 
prpface.  uidanote  of  Charles  Cotton  Hid  hla  Hlltlngs. 

In  pnttlng  forth  tliU  edlUon  at  Walton  4  Cotton,  th 
orlglniil  |B«tbuue)  text  at  1S17  has  bera  si 


The  Law  for  Trout  and  Other   Piab  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 
The  annexed  correspondence  explains  itself: 

PmuDiU'mA.  March  If.  ISM. 
TtOtEiiUiT  of-Amtriam  Angltr,"  lOS  Duaae  St.,  licnr  Tort : 
1>>abBib:— Flom  thenumerona  Inqalrles  recelTed  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  in  leganl  to  Infomutlon  respecting 
the  lav  for  taking  brook  tmnl,  the  Penns^lvanU  Fleh  Pro- 
lectlTe  Aseuclatlon  reqaeetcd  an  opinion  from  the  Pennajl- 
vania  Flab  CommlsalonerB  concerning  tbc  Bjimep  of  wbicb 


w  blip  beei 


eopT,  1 


nprlva 


Typographical  blnnden  haie  been  corrected,  and  tbe 

The  original  poem  bj  t>r.  Bethune,  u  veil  as  the  cotrecl 
of  the  flrat  edlUon,  have  been  tnmlshed  for  tbiB. 

PortraiU  of  both  Walton  and  Coltun,  newl;  eugrttei 
■leel.  serve  a*  frontisplecpe,  vhile  new  plates  of  the  Sa 
tioD  and  Landing  tbe  Tront,  together  with  numerous  fan 
a  the  text  pactlcitUrly  attracUve. 


Oftb 


large  I 


which  wcFe  catalo 

{oed  b7  the  publisher  at  {30.110,  and  ore 

now  offered  to  sub 

scribcrfl  at  $H1.U0,  net.    This  edition  eon- 

taina  a  complete 

together  with  wor 

>  by,  aid  ascribed  to  laaac  Walton,  and 

eil  general  indei,    Th^  i,et  in  two  vol- 

nme.,  la  nnbonn 

,  and  cnrlosed  in  a  n«t  cloth  letteled 

portfoUo.  making 

a  particularly  handsome  book,  aa  veil  a* 

ra  lUnstrating. 

We  can  supplj 

Publisher's  Price, 

WM.    Addreas 

The  A. 

dERiCAH  AvoLEB.  110  Ihiaoe  awcel,  N.  T. 

readers  ti 


I  sub]  60 


ftce  in  your  valuable  paper. 
Bespectfully, 
Ex.  Com.  Fbbh,  Fish  Psotectiti  Ah'n. 


to  the  eiact  laws  of  Pennsj-lvanla  reUting  to  the  open 

aeon  for  catching  brouk  trout  In  the  stream*  of  Pike  and 

Very  truly  youra, 

MasioN  a.  Selliss.  Secretary. 

PBU.uiKLt'HIA.  Janoar.v  J2».  189^ 

.  G.  SiUrri,  Ek/,.  Stcrrlary  EiKutire  ConvulUtl'mriiiilvania 

Filh  Prolnlin  Aaodatiim.  1,0»  Ardi  Sli'rl.  PkUxMpllia: 

DEinftn:— To  reply  to  Jonr  inquiry  as  to  thceiaclUws 

the  State  in  reference  to  the  waaon  for  catching  brook 

ont,  I  would  stale  that  the  Act  of  June  11.  l»ec,  prohlblla 

e  catching  of  bcook  tront,  save  only  from  the  ISth  day  of 

pril  to  tbe  ISth  day  of  July,  under  penalty  of  ten  dollara 

t  each  trout  caught.    This  act  appUee  to  the  whole  State. 

ilh  the  eiception  of  Pile  County,  Bhere,  by  special  enact- 

ent  of  the  Iff^lsUlure  of  June  3.  1»1».  the  aeaeon  for 

tching  trout  ia  from  May  1  to  August  1.    As  there  seemed 

repealed  by  the  generi 


C.  Ford,  Esq.    fncidit 


lug  in  Pike  ( 


,    The  , 


^11  eeaxou  for  t 
mbly,  I 


entitled,  "An  Act  tor  the  protection  of  game  and 
game  dsh  In  the  county  of  Pike."  etc.,  SectioD  11,  provides 
"  That  no  pereon  shall  catch,  sell  or  eipose  for  nale  or  bsve 
in  his  or  her  possession,  after  the  same  has  been  caught  or 
killed,  any  salmon  or  speckled  troui  save  only  between  the 
flrstday  ofMay  and  tbellrstday  of  Angiiat  following,"  As 
tbe  tltie  BboWR,  this  Is  a  special  and  local  act  for  the  protee- 
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It  the  atchlng.  kllUng,  e 


to  tht  Itth  diy  ot  It 
at  lartB  o(  uto,  lnc< 

The  onlj'  qneatlon 


In  aKtiou  1  thai 


I.  The  the  Fish  CommuBioners  of  other  States  woold 
•ina  Id  ^°  likewise.  Information  of  a  practical  char- 
if  April  acter  is  alwaji  valuable,  partionlarlv  when  it 
11  tct*.  emanates  from  the  highest  aonroe — the  Com- 
missionei's: 


with  tbt  pabllclt;  gli 

ren  to  thli 

1  opiUloD 

ot  the  At 

future  ple*d  Igners 

tbaUw.  ThePeann 

ylTKnUFlsliCi 

Ptttiei  t 

ishlng  la 

T  brook  ti 

P!*8  Connlr  prior 

to  H.r  1.  .HI 

real  of  thi 

prior  lo  April  IB. 

Ve] 

rj  trulj  y 

HnwYCFoi 

Peoi 

uvl^ 

rinUCom 

mlulone 

mofFtahe 

THB  LIW  1 

roB 

UlCB  AND 

W*LL-1«B  not. 

*U  penom  deelring 

to  pmsiDl 

Ic  the  In 

icreue  of  ; 

thl.  loculitj  wlU  ba»r  li 

liivi  proTldlDg  for 

>l»lt  be  1 

itMotl  J  obi 

eo  th.t  Ihi:  fl«b  m.; 

ep«wii,  I 

LUd  tha.  p 

totsconunmraceo 

<  Mtund . 

lupply,  w 

Mien  will  M»n  be 

com. 

s  deplelM 

tba  Uira  of  the  Sute.    PeoilCr,  SIOO.  irilh  rarfelture 

Flab  vein  ud  Bab  buketi  ire  prohibited  hj  the  hirs 
tb«  Stale.    Peuklt;.  tMrorOnloffenoeuidtlOarorHcc 


if  bUok  bug  ud  wkll.ejed  pike  under  ill 
t  uid  rock  b»«  under  flTA  iDChei  In  length 
'eniltj.  $10  for  each  Beh.  The  keeping  o: 
•D  under  three  poonda  weight  is  i1k>  pro 


Theatchlng< 
iuchee.  uid  trou 
li  problblled.  J 
Penobscot  utmi 
blhlled.    Paoill 

Trout  flehing  la  allowed  onlr  between  Ape 
li,  eicept  In  Pike  GanDtf,  where  the  uaaon 
toAuguall.    Pematy.flOforeichtroiitUtei 

Black  baaa  Bthlng  ia  allowed  onlj'  betwi 
Jinuar;  1.    Fenalt)>,  (10  for  each  Bah  taken 

Bock  ban.  aame  cloee  aeawio  la  black  baai 

Wall-eyed  pike  (plke-perch  or  BuiquebaDni 
cloae  eessOD  ai  black  bau. 

•nthorlied  to  arreat,  without  warrant,  any  p 


Mr.  A.  M.  Spangler,  president  ol  the  above- 
named  association,  opportunely  issues  a  cir- 
cular letter,  which  we  annex.     It  were  well  if 


Trout  Irj  ahould  be  planted 

in  small  ipriog 

mna  trlba- 

lohthejwlUUve, 

untll  large 

enough  to  run  Into  the  lit< 

1  la  winner  than  that 

Inthenin, 

the  lempemturo  should  be 

aUiedbymlnglii 

before  emptylog.  aa  tbe  yi 

Hab  are  sometlm 

ea  Wiled  by 

■  touauddeuebaueeotwa 

It  trout  (rj  are  trauapt 

K  from  the 

sU  piece  of  ice  ■ 

placed  in  the  un  will  be  u 

aefn 

1,  especially  If  Ih. 

c  weather  is 

The  caua  will  be  pre'a 

nied 

from  eiceaeite 

h»tlng  If 

partly  covered  with  a  liHbl 

It  the  fry  ihow  algna  of  ■ 

eihi 

uaHon  coming  to 

the  water  should  be  frequi 

:ntly 

aerated.    This  la  beet  done 

by  dipping  the  water  from 

the 

can  Mid  letting  11 

rrom  eome  height,  iw  aa  to 

.ler. 

Not  moi*  than  t»ur  ca. 

•  fry  ahould  be 

placed  It.  a 

stream  eight  lo  ten  mllf* 

mgth,  and  theat 

,  should  be 

deposited  in  spring  rune  a 

lepo, 

lited  m  anj-  atrea 

m.  tke  aup. 

ply  of  flah  food  will  .oonl 

hauated. 

The  CaatBlia  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  ot  the  Castalia  Tront 
Glnb  was  held  at  their  clab  house  on  March 
15,  1892,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  and  directors :  J.  C.  Zollinger, 
president;  John  S.  Sweeney,  vice-president; 
0.  T.  Hasbrouek,  secretary;  A.  L.  Uosa, 
treasurer;  John  A.  Waite,  Frsjik  N.  Beebe, 
Qeo.  J.  Johnson.  Tba  season  opened  up  just 
fair  as  to  fishing,  125  being  caught,  weight 
about  ninety  pounds. 

Mr.  Fred  D.  Divine,  the  celebrated  rod 
manufacturer,  ot  Utica,  N.  T.,  was  there,  and 
he  has  pledged  himself  lo  present  tbe  member 
catching  the  largest  tront  with  one  of  his  beet 
rods,  split  bamboo,  Bethabara  or  Dagama 
wood.  C.  T.  Hasbbouck,  Seo'y. 

Catlalia.  O..  Mardi  19.     ■ 
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Letters  from  a  Montana  Rancb. 
Our  winter  here  has  ])een  "bnstod"  for 
two  weeka  or  moie,  and  the  buds  begin  to 
show  an  early  spring.  I  was  ont  looking 
aroand  jesterdaj,  and  saw  that  the  grasehop- 
pM8  had  already  begun  to  come  ont  to  take  in 
the  looka  of  the  land,  and  to  get  ready  for  nse 
for  feeding  the  speckled  trontlets. 

A  boj  twelve  yearr*  old,  living  with  me, 
went  to  the  Yellowstone  last  Thorsday  and 
retnmed  with  forty-six  nice  flsb,  bnt  the 
majority  of  them  were  whitefisb,  caught  with 
helgramites.  I  have  a  frontage  of  half  a  mile 
of  the  river,  and  don't  kick  at  any  one  fishing, 
aa  there  b  fish  enough  for  all. 

I  read  your  March  number,  and  was  very 
much  interested  to  see  that  my  friend.  Judge 
De  Witt,  is  still  on  deck.  What  he  writes 
regarding  the  fifteen  fellows  in  the  Missoula 
country  makes  me  scratch  my  left  ear,  not  in 
doubt,  but  to  think  I  have  never  had  the 
chance  at  that  kind  of  whales.  Mr.  Fitch,  in 
his  article  about  fishing  by  moonlight,  pleases 
me,  as  the  experience  has  been  here  that  the 
largest  trout  are  canght  in  the  night  by  build- 
ing a  fire  near  the  shore  and  fishing  near  by. 
Whether  the  light  brings  the  trout  or  not  I 
can't  tell,  although  I  think  it  has  something 
to  do  with  it. 

Then  that  article  about  Mrs.  titagg's  catch- 
ing the  tarpon  in  the  Florida  waters;  itseems 
almost  imiwssible  for  even  a  man,  unless  he 
has  a  windlass  or  half  hitch  abont  a  tree,  to 
get  the  best  of  a  fish  weighing  150  to  200 
pounds.  It  must  be  they  are  broken  to  come 
in,  when  hooked,  by  the  angler  understanding 
the  fish  lingo,  or  that  they  tire  out  very  qniok. 
It  would  seem  that  such  monsters,  if  fishing 
from  a  boat,  could  pull  the  whole  party  out 
in  the  ocean  if  they  wanted  to.  But  I  am 
green  on  that  subject,  so  take  it  all  for 
granted,  as  the  evidence  shows  they  are  got 
away  with,  and  in  short  time. 

I  think  Mr.  Fitch  is  one  of  our  kind  of 
people,  and  I  hope  he  may  live  long  to  en- 
joy the  sport.     I  am  pretty  well  along  in  the 


sixties,  and  don't  see  but  what  I  enjoy  the 
sport  M  well  as  ever. 

In  dressing  a  two-pound  trout,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  found  it  had  a  liver  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  pallet;  it  seemed  unusual,  as  I  had 
never  noticed  they  had  such  au  article  in  their 
make-up.  Is  it  out  of  the  regmlar  order  of 
things  ?  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  the 
maker  of  this  front  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  liver  for  something  else  had  got 
changed,  which,  if  ho,  the  devil  might  be  to 
pay,  and  a  cnriosity  in  the  bird  or  animal  line 
be  prowling  around  here.  1  am  excused  in 
thiff  section  for  any  mistakes  I  make,  on 
account  of  my  age,  so  you  can  do  likewise. 
I  am  still  in  the  market  for  learning  some- 
thing new.* 

I  see  the  "Lone  Fisherman  "  is  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  I  had  an  idea  some  large 
trout  or  other  fish  had  got  him,  for,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  he  promised  to  put 
in  his  appearance  in  1891  and  learn  me  some 
of  the  new-fangled  notions  in  the  way  of  cap- 
turing our  Tellowstone  trout  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  him  at  any  time  and  take  les- 
sons from  him.  Judge  De  Witt  thinks  I  am 
pretty  good  to  practice  on,  and  I  am  antici- 
pating his  coming  to  put  the  finishing  touch 
on  me  this  season. 
Fridin.  i-mt.  B.   p.  Van  Horne. 

P.  S. — Mr.  Kimball's  story  of  Ed.  Grant, 
telling  about  the  tome  trout  that  fell  off  the 
bridge  and  got  drowned,  reminds  me  of  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
telling  ot  a  monster  trout  that  lived  in  a  deep 
place  in  the  stream  running  through  his 
father's  farm.  The  old  fellow  ate  up  all  the 
small  trout  and  other  fish  in  the  hole,  and 
then  ate  off  the  ends  of  the  willows  that  hnng 
over  the  water,  and  then  wobbled  out,  and  in 
the  fall  went  up  to  the  barnyard  and  ate  hay 
all  winter,  along  with  the  cows  and  other 
cattle,  and  in  April  had  a  fine  calf.  Won't  do 
to  let  that  Micbigander  see  this — he  may  think 
it  ain't  so.  Van. 

'  AU  Aah  haft  llVEn.  ud  otiutUT  or  ■  lugei  kIu,  relm- 
tlvel;,  than  ihote  ot  limd  BDlmals.— Editos. 
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Charlea  Croasroon. 


Since  1MB  rislton  to  Aleundrik  B47  hare  knoKii  of  tbe 
CrOBimOD  Hone*,  ud  It  hu  shaltercd  thooundi  ot  uglen 
and  toDTiaU.  Tbe  newg  oF  the  duth  ot  the  well-kDown 
fannder,  Chscles  CroHHmoa.  Hill  oniie  alucere  itgrtt  to 
nwn;  who  Jure  Iuidwd  him  u  ■  gealnl  hoet,  alusya  itadj 
to  welcome  the  aponamsn.  Mr.  Croaamon  died  on  Suudij 
U^uudrtiiBay,    HewuiaeieDlT  flTeye>n 


old. 


..    The  Aral 


Wateltown,  sad  obdI  to  AlaUDdl-ll  Bay 
road  the  trade  ot  •  builder,  Immedl- 
holel  that  for  ao  long  baa  borae  hla 

ODly  t. 


coDid  be  poHibl;'  iccamtnodited  Id  il.  Id 
thooe  dajB  it  iraa  Dot  a  baodj  p]a€?e  to  get  at,  aa  tb?re  wae 
DO  irailroad,  Tbe  flabprmsD  had  to  go  up  the  caoal  to  Oa- 
vego.  aud  do«D  the  lake  bj  packet.  Among  earl^  Tiallora 
were  MartiB  Van  BurenaDdSllaa  Wright,  who  went  (orreal 
In  tbe  delightfol  Thoniud  laluda  region. 
iSt  Croaamon,  however,  believed  that  the  little  hamlet 

bonding  ot  the  CTtln  ud  BUck  Rival  BaUtoad  hla  pniphe- 
■iai  and  hopea  begu  to  be  rulfllled.  UlUe  br  little  the 
hotel  waa  enlarged  aa  more  vlallora  cama.  Frlenda,  how- 
ever, had  predicted  niln  for  him,  and  In  war  ilmea  It  waa  a 
pretty  black  ptoapect  that  waa  Faced.  Mr.  Croaamon  did 
not  low  heart.  Be  bongbt  land  at  low  prlcea,  and  bf  ao 
doing  laid  the  1 


grew  I 


rapldlj.    Now 


.    The  I 


Mr,  Croaamon  waa  fond  of  recalling  the  earl7  daja  wheo 

oot  to  catch  the  dinner,  and  the  Bah  were  almost  tosaed 
from  the  water  Into  the  frying  pan  Farmera  who  came 
down  with  load*  of  grain  conld  gel  an  oanmau  to  take  theu 
/jot  all  daT  for  a  bag  of  wheat.  For  jeara  partlca  were 
taken  oat  for  a  dollar  a  day. 

A  aon,  Cbaxlee  W.  CroaamnD,  grew  np  la  the  hotel.'  and 
baa  been  coiineeied  with  bla  father  In  Ita  management  for 
eeveral  yeara.    He  will  continue  the  bnalneaa  probably. 

To  the  above  obituary  notice  let  me  add  a 
few  words  of  vivid  Temeinbraiice  of  mj  first 
visit  to  Alexandria  Baj  in  tbe  first  jear  of  the 
CrosBinon  House,  and  of  mj  fltBt  experience 
at  trolling  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  I  shall 
not  divulge  in  what  year  it  was,  aa  I  am  past 
twenty-one  and  Tmmarried,  and  tetl  my  age 
only  npOQ  compnlBioii.  Bnt  it  is  a  fact  tbat 
tbe  boy  who  now  becomes  proprietor  was 
dandled  upon  my  knee  on  tbat  occasion, 
Cbarley  is  a  particular  friend  and  will  keep 
my  secret,  knowing  that  no  ill-will  is  harbored 
against  bim  tor  sending  me  once  a  large  mas- 
calonge  weighted  with  a  thtee-poand  pickerel 
in  its  maw.     Later  angling  fortnnes  bred  a 


distaste  for  spoon  trolling,  bnt  tbe  zest  en- 
livening my  boating  of  the  first  dozen  of 
pickerel  {Esoi;  tuctta)  tbat  partook  of  tbe 
spoon  viotnals  offered  abides  in  my  memory, 
Bra  Skinner,  of  Clayton,  would  laugh  at  the 
spoons  then  in  use— a  stoat  hook  soldered 
into  tbe  point  of  a  spoon  form  swedged  ont  of 
brass,  tbe  centre  of  the  upper  end  turned  up 
and  perforated  for  a  strong  wire,  the  spoon 
end  ot  which  wss  battered  down  and  tbe 
upper  end  looped  for  the  line.  Of  all  tbe 
modem  fanciful  constructions  none  seem 
more  taking  than  were  tkose  same  rude  im- 
plements of  our  own  make.  This  fish  is  veij 
generally  decried  as  a  food  flsb,  but,  as  pre- 
pared and  served  by  Mrs.  Croesmon,  I  thought 
it  excellent.  The  secret  of  ite  preparation 
was  an  immersion  over  night  in  a  weak 
brine.  The  yellow  pickerel  (Etox  retieulahu), 
as  found  in  Cazenovia  and  other  lakes  of  New 
York,  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  blaok  bass 
of  the  same  waters.  The  masoalonge  is  of  the 
same  genus,  and  no  fresh  water  fish  has  su- 
perior edible  qualities,  tbe  salmonidie  ex- 
cepted. The  peculiar  fitness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crossmon  for  the  business  they  had  fi»t 
adopted  was  noticeable,  and  presaged  the 
success  that  crowned  their  attentions  to  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  their  angling  guest*. 
i>r.  Bethune,  of  blessed  memory  among  an* 
glers,  espedallj  those  familiar  with  his  floe 
edition  of  Walton,  spent  his  annoai  vacations 
there,  one  ot  the  results  being  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  phuroh  of  his  faith  and  the  erection 
of  a  stone  edifice  for  their  accommodation. 
In  those  days  one  was  pretty  sure  of  a  good 
catch  of  pickerel.  The  boats  were  admirable, 
and  the  oarsmen  expert  in  their  management. 
Ward,  Comstock,  Unclin,  Griffin  and  Porter 
headed  the  list,  and  will  be  kindly  remem- 
bered by  the  fishermen  who  frequented  Alex- 
andria Bay  in  those  days.  Mr.  Crossmon's 
intelligent,  nnobtrusive  and  prompt  attention 
to  his  guests  made  him  a  great  favorite  among 
anglers,  and  the  scrupulous  seatnees  main- 
tained by  Mrs.  Croaamon  in  every  department 
of  the  bote!  nnder  her  charge  added  yearly  to 
the  host  of  their  obliged  tttends. 

H.  H.  T. 
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April. 
April,  with  thy  hopes  and  Tears. 
April,  with  thy  smiles  and  tears; 
April,  April,  showery  day, 
Making  sweet  the  paths  of  May. 

Like  a  hera)d  sent  before, 
Like  an  usher  at  the  door; 
Like  a  sentinel  on  wall. 
Giving  merry  May  a  call. 

Tempting  all  the  children  out, 
In  thy  sunshine  glad  to  shout; 
From  thy  rain  and  snow  to  run. 
Ending  all  their  gleesome  fun. 

D.  H.  Kent. 


Ing.  bnl  bale  eiUDlued  It  cirsrallf,  uid  teel  dlspoaod  to 
buk  dp  tbe  cUlmt  ol  prKtlcoI  anparlDrllT  dtct  mil  dmlUr 
deilcea  irhieli  li  miule  b;  (be  nuken.  the  WUtA-Ron 
kUanrutnrine  Compuir,  of  Oa-Usle,  Ps.  It  ll  Ugbt.  etrong, 
dnnblE.  nutir  d«lgn«(l  u>d  )u>nd»niet7  Ilait1i»il:  tbs  ea- 
tlr«  Tfllghl  o'  ApriDg  uid  ffe«TfDg  la  In  the  »Dtrti  of  the 
handle,  which  glTU  >  perfect  balance  lo  the  mi.  uid  alio 
pnterta  the  ipriDg  and  gearing  from  water  and  grit,  which 
li  a  great  point  In  dnrabllltr.  Tbia  reel  ii  meeting  with 
mnch  larger  aalei  than  waa  anticipated  hj  the  mannfao. 
tnren.  and  blda  fair  to  be  an  eesentlal  in  the  antflt  of  all 
"  nrll-regolated  "  snglera. 

How  la  the  month  for  the  nee  oF  mbbet  oDtBIg  by  anglan, 
and  a  glance  at  the  labolaled  Ujt  of  artiolea  sent  b;  mall  b7 
Camp  4  Cnne,  Maiden  Lane  and  Naeaan  Stieet,  Kb*  Tork, 
wUl  mupttae  the  Dolnltiated.    ncyjiaji  Uipodiv^ 


TheT.H. 

Chnbb  Bod 

Company,  of  Poat  MUla,  VI,  ate 

doing  HI  nn 

DaiuUTheai7 

not  wonder 

at  It  when  we 

glan 

Jr  beaotifnl  oal.- 

logneofcol 

.r«l  fly  plate. 

andc 

ompleteU 

U  of  every  article 

that  forma 

He  imp^imtr 

la  of 

anangk 

fiend  and  gel  a 

Then 


a  dealre 


aeU.    One  ■ 


aeren.foot.  two  and  three-qnulet  oUDce,  split  bamboo  By 
rod.  adapted  tor  altenute  braah  and  open  flaUng.  It  baa 
fair  action  and  plenty  of  bukbooa.  The  other  ii  a  apllt 
bamtKKi,  black  baaa  bait  rod,  weight  about  eight  ooncea. 
nude  by  Miine.  It  li  a  good,  eecrlceablf  rod.  Both  are 
new,  neier  liaTlng  been  need  In  Belting.  Price.  flO  each- 
Can  b«  acen  at  tble  oEBce. 


"  The  Practical  Angler." 
■*  Kit  Clarke's"  new  book,  bearing  the  above 
title  uid  the  imprint  of  the  Americao  News 
Company,  has  just  been  pnbliahed.  It  is  « 
oomprehenaive  work,  althongli  only  fifty  cents 
per  copy,  and  no  doubt  will  sell  well,  as  it 
coverB  the  entire  field  of  angling,  and  treats  of 
all  fiabes  that  take  baits  in  American  waters. 
We  cannot  do  better  Hervice  in  the  way  of 
recommending  this  book  thau  by  quoting  the 
terse  words  of  the  author,  who,  in  the  pre- 
face, writes:  "This  book  means  bttsineas — 
that's  all. "  We  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  a  copy 
of  the  book,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  aqnes- 
tioQ  as  to  its  practical  value,  beuanse  of  th« 
vast  stores  of  information  contained  in  the 
back  volnmos  of  Thk  Amekican  Anoi.kr,  from 
which,  the  author  tells  us,  he  has  drawn  to 
supplement  his  own  personal  experiences  in, 
and  knowledge  of,  "all-round  "  flshing. 

The  Effect  of  Planting  and  Protection. 
The  Anglers'  Association  of  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  recently  met  in  Syracnse,  and, 
after  the  election  of  ofScers,  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  John  M.Bab- 
oook,  and  we  desire  to  draw  special  attention 
to  the  brief  extracts  from  his  speech  quoted 
below.  No  individual  or  fish  association  can 
plant  and  protect  in  fluvial  or  lacustrine 
waters  without  the  public  reaping  advantage 
from  the  act.  The  great  outcry  raised  against 
club  organization  falls  to  the  ground,  when 
the  domain  of  the  club  covers  only  a  portion 
of  a  stream  or  the  riparian  rights  to  certain 
parts  of  a  lake.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
oocurs  with  the  Qusspeake  Club,  of  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.,  which  controls  a  section  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Hackensaok  Biver, 
leaving  free  to  all  at  least  fifteen  miles  of 
water.  The  clnb  has  within  the  last  three 
years  pnt  250,0(K)  trout  fry,  and  2,000  year, 
lings  of  the  same  species,  in  the  spring  ponds 
and  streams  flowing  into  the  Hackensack. 
Pro  bono  publico  is  the  result  in  the  lower 
waters,  and  among  the  sensible  memben  ot 
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the  local  commuiutj,  oppositioD  to  the  club, 
which,  at  one  time,  was  of  a  fleiy  nature,  is 
DOW  dying  ont,  albeit  a  few  of  the  Hotspurs 
among  the  unfledged  flahers  of  that  section 
are  still  blatant  on  the  "rights  of  man."  We 
quote  from  Mr.  Babcock: 

If  Uie  pabllc  rnUy  nndentood  (he  ob]«cta  of  l]ie  laxocla- 
Uon,  tlie  meiDbenhlp  would  man  be  doubled.    Tlicin  it 

la  to  Ktun  guod  BBblug  to  tb*  bnudHdi  ot  people  nhu 

llibliig.  whetber  lor  food  or  for  •port.  More  dab.  pereb^ 
plcterBl.  pike  lUid  1 


Mr.  Wm.  Bead,  of  Colnmhia  Falls,  Mont, 

"A  nineteen -pound  tront,  of  the  oalmon 
species,  was  bronght  in  from  the  river  Satur- 
day afternoon  by  Charley  Christiansen.  It 
was  seat  to  A.  J.  Davis,  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Bntte,  and  will  be  shown  to 
the  anglers  of  that  city  as  a  sample  of  what 
may  be  done  by  a  man  who  stndionsly  pnr- 
Bnes  the  tront  in  bis  aatiTe  lair.  Truly  the 
Flathead  country  isthefisbennan'sparadiHe." 


uie»  of  Beb  tn  ■  ■ponamiD 
iiDprlnclpled  people  lo  Uke  i 

le  from  tbe  >iiRoiindlDg  tow 
[lelp  OD  Ibe  good  vor 


The  office  and  publioation  rooms  of  The 
American  Angles  have  been  reiuoved  from 
10  Warren  street  to  the  oommodions  build- 
ings, 108  and  110  Duane  Street,  between 
BroMlway  and  Cbnrch  street. 


Htbal 

I'he  election  for  officers  of  the  above-named 
club  reanlted  as  follows: 

PreBidenl.  Klchud  W.  looet;  Tlce-|iTeBldent.  Jobn  K. 
Babcock:  «*cret«rr,  Waltor  8.  MeOregor;  trtunnr.  C'h»rlea 
Harey:  eiecDtlTe  committee,  Oeorge  B.  Wood,  WllUuu 
XreraoD.  U.  Edwud  BobblDi.  Amos  Padgbsm  and  II.  J. 
FrsDcb.  Tbe  lUoclatloD  haa  on  lla  lolla  UO  oamei.  aod 
tbeee  vere  added  laat  eTeuIng:  I>r.  Charlea  Damei.  Leouarit 
BsldwlD,  1.  D.  Uintnni.  L.  E.  Ford.  W.  a.  More]'.  Frank  B. 
Macumber.  Hjer  Ubermui.  CbU'lea  Uberdle.  George  H. 
H.  Adama,  O.  B.  Foirler,  Cbirte*  H.  HUler.D.  U.  Lefever 
aod  1.  B.  Barlow. 


A  Trout  Property  for  Salt. 


a  weU^locked  and  DBlaral  trout  atn 
length.  Tbli  propertjr  «ill  be  sold 
and  to  an  accredited  purcbaaer  a  men 
lb  will  b 


.  tbmugb  wblcbmua 


'rablp  In  a  ahootlng 


.   Tbec 


compoeed  of  prominent  geutlemeu  of  New  lark  CItf ,  *ba 
own  l.SUO  acres  of  ibooUog  groond.  Kven  miles  ot  natural 
trout  water!  and  about  twelie  acrea  ot  aprlnc  ponda,  all  of 
Hblcb  have  been  tborongblj  atocked  aDniiallT  for  tbrve 
jtmrt.  Tbe  property  la  within  thirty  mllea  of  Kew  Tork 
and  haa  eicelleut  laJtroad  taoilltlea.  Addreaa  " Farmer." 
care  of  The  AKBBICtH  Aholu,  106-110  Dnane  Street.  New 
lork. 
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THOMAS    J.    CONROY, 
FINE    FISHING    TACKLE 

AND   camping'  goods, 

65  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 

Will  Remove  May  ist  to  310  Broadway. 


MT   a»l*bi«ttd    Ti».le   Harh  0«odi.    "MOSARCH,-   HBXAGONAI.    BPUT    BAMBOO    KI.Y    ■<>« 

BAIT  KOD8.  u.d  "StLVEB  KlJtQ-  S1III.TIPLTINO  BEEI3  ei«l  «U  oth.™. 

CMDpiBg.  .cnL  oa  r<«.ipt  o(  U  ceotl.    A  ooupoa  nood  (or  ttU  unoont   OD    ll»t  porohu*  uniraotiiie  to  »1.«0  or- 

mon  will  be  >«dI  »l'li  c«t  logue. 

■  FIRST  QUAUTT- 


■N^ibFISHING  TACKLE 

A-T    »<ioi>e;h.a.te;   i»k.ice5S. 

WliT(haBld  foobny  lb*  arUxarii  iln^ls  got-hooka,  irlicii  foa  md  gatUi*  "CAS."  beat  qnallty  tor  M  oent* p«r dot. 

Wbj  parctaua  tbe  <A«p  Ati^UiA  lied  Trout  FllH,  whcD  Ton  ru  gat  tlu  "C.A  B."BMt  MOO  sanUjMrdoL;  onntn 
tied  ban  bj  ekUled  Oj  dneaen  ud  b«t  malerlali  need. 

Beleeted  Qat  leader*,  alogle  aod  doable,  plalo  and  looped. 

LuieoHood  Fir  Kod«  In  wood  forma.  No.  1«0B  H  aa.om  No.  «T  r  at  W-IS. 

EanoewoDd  Bait  Rod*  In  wood  ronna,  Mo.  XM  at  Ba.OO,  Ms.  47  r  at  aa.lS. 

laaoewood  Combination  Soda  |Bna  atilea  of  Boda  in  one),  Ho.  <iOC  at  BS.ffO. 

Split  Bamboo  Roda  at  all  Prioea. 

W*  bat*  X  eitn  Bne  Spill  Bamboo  Tlj  Boda.  iH  ca.  OariBaii  allwr  trimmed,  oork  band-giMp,  extra  well  made, 
tbat  w«  <  liar  for  •13.00  aaoh,  worth  •IB.OO, 

We  call  aitsD  loo  to  our  "C.  M  S."  Special  SpUt  Bamboo  Fir  Boda,  i)iit  and  t}i  ox.;  tliej  are  gnaranlard  b; 
oa  for  one  jear.     Prloe.  VM.OO. 

Por/iiU  InroimatlOD  <Ml  on  a*  or  Mad  for  onr  lltnstTatBd  Cataloxne.  Enoloaa  B  fwoU  and  mt  will 
laolodo  on*  vT  onr  fanor  Taoltio  or  PfHkcit  Bofika, 

CORNWALL   &   SMOCK, 

"THE   OLD   REMINGTON   GUN  STOKE," 
281  &  283  Broadway, f 
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Rnbber  Qoeds  for  Sportsmen. 
Camp  &  Crane, 


27  Maiden  Lane, 


W«  giunatH  Ibn  quiiUty,  ud  will  und 
paid,  mj  ot  ths  (ollowjog  good*: 

Rubber  Lpggdngi 

Bnbbar  WAdlDg  Leg^ngB.  itockln^  fe«t.- 

Ponbla  Texture  IknailftulA  Wmdkag  L«gslagi.  si 

Doable  Tei'tiite  Tan  silMli'  wiidlng  FwU,  itMiktiig 

Double  Teitore  Tu  SllHli  Wading  Le^Dga.  boot  feat.  1! 

Light  Wsight  Rubber  Boota,  Ii 

Bobber  Camp  BUnketi. 

on  check  cloth. .4 
acoordiuA  to  alze. 

CanoeAlrliS*.W)lD.  iMIn 

Robber  Bagi  for  Camping  Outdta, 


FISHIBfi  WiTESS  ^  SUllEB  BESOBTS 

I  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

.  Orsuid  R-apids 

I  Inclia.na.  !R..  ]R.^ 

"THE  FISHING  LINE." 

the  maD7  reeorta  reached  there- 


regular  die.,. 


Bnbber  Cape  irltli  Cape*. . 


Tan  aileaia  Sbootlpg  O^. . . 


Bar  Vi«w,   Harbor  Springe.    Harbor 
ou-fnii.  Charleroli,  elf.,  located  in  the 

Tbebro 

road  to 

tbeaea« 

ID  of  irtM  will  be  compute  In  eTeij  par- 

ing can  betwaeo  OENCiyNATI,  PETOS- 

FordeacripllT. 

0.  1..  Xrf>OXWOOS, 

attached  ci 


^  ihonlder 


ind  body  ttrkpa,  vben 

The  above  llet  comprliea  but  a  email  portion  o(  our  itock 
«f  rubber  good!  for  HpoTtsmeD.  of  vhich  we  make  a  epe- 
clalt)-.  We  can?  eTerrthlog  In  that  line,  and  yrlU  foritBrd 
caUlognea  and  prlcei  Free  do  application. 

RBMEMBKR  WB  PAT  THE  POSTAOE. 

CAMP  Sc    CRAIS^E, 

RUBBER.  GOODS  OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
B7  Mkldaa  Xak*,  S«ir  York, 

«  AMESICAyAyOLXR. 


The  Sportsmak's  Favorite  Rouit 


Delightfully  Cool  and  Befteshlnar 
Summer    Beaorts 


ILLINOIS  and  WISCONSIN. 


n.  Chicago,  daUr  tori 


tLake,  . 


:.^Hak- 


p«a.inileU, 
aoo,  wpljta 
JAM.    O.    FOVD, 
General  Puaangeraud  Ticket  A^ant 

OKxaiiio,  tul. 
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jWlCHIOAIifrrEHTRAL 

"  Xkt  mgara  faUa  Routt," 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

MACKINAC   ISLAND, 

the  centre  of  some  of  the  Fineat  Fiehing  and 
Hnnting  Qrounds  uid  PiotoreHiae  Scenery  in 
the  country,  all  of  which  is  deecribed  in  a  new 
publication,  entitled  "The  Island  ol  Mack- 
intkc,"  which  will  be  sent  to  anj  addrdBs  upon 
apphoation.  with  Btompa  for  postage. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL, 

the  finest  inn  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Qreftt 
Lakes,  affords  first-class  aooommodations  for 
a  thousand  gneats. 

o.  w.  BUOaXSB, 

a.  p.  h  T.  Agmt,  Ohlow*.  nL 


Near-bjr  Fisliing  Waters. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY 

AND 

NEW  YORK  R.  R. 

Offen  ananul  Aiblpg  ImIUcIm  Ui  tlie 

ANGLERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Wlttln  thlrtr  mllM  k  namber  of  boat  ibvuiu  oiM 
vhlab.  (ul;  In  tbeiprlDg.  ua  frulltal.  sod  ml  all  Umeiot 
ths  open  MMon  ylald  ■  tew  trout  on  m  du'a  onttoii. 

Ttis  Haokanaok  RiTsr.  alopg  tha  uDth  ihon  of  vblab 
Iha  road  rum  (or  mtnj  mlla*.  U  celabnisd  (or  Ita  whita 
percfa  Sililag  in  UdanT.  and  bluk  biiM  uidplekanlaraat 

tiinea  takan  fraalj.    Som<  " "    ' •--.■-  .^-  ...- - 

—  ■■■■-pparpomor-  -" 

dbf  nuiDj 
HAOXBKBAOK.— For  vblte  p«rcb  and  itrlpad  bM«:  boat* 

aod  bait  can  be  b»d. 

HATSRBTR&W.— Tb«  HodioD  Rlrar  iX  lUi  polDl  1(  Slhad 

for  paioh  and  baaa.  aud  a  (en  mllai  dliUwt  I*  a  troat 

atraam,  portlona  o(  irblcb  ara  iMU  opan  to  tba  public. 

H[LLBDALE.—it  trout  BtTMm  li  near  hj.  and  lome  good 

a>b  are  taken  ont  ot  It  eartj  in  the  aea^on. 

Id  the  Biekenuek  above  RItst  Ed^  tbere  l>  at  UmM  ai- 

let  ai  (oUovc    T.E3, 
nNeoyockatU.M. 


Black  Bass  and  Brook 
Trout 


■jr  reach  o(  aportemeD  are  (lie  (tream)  aloaf 


Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 


On  tbe  «M««ni  ilope  o(  Iha  Alleghanr  Hoimtalna  aN  tha 
Potomae,  tbe  Bbenuidoah  aod  their  tribntarlea  all  famon* 
for  Baia.  while  acroai  the  divide  ara  the  Cheat,  the  Yongh- 
loghenf  aud  the  Xonongabela.  The  Cheat  and  the  head- 
watan  of  tbe  laet  two  Darned  an  celebrated  for  Brook  Tmat. 
The  Bahlna  gronnda  are  In  moat  saiaa  vltbln  gnnihot  a(  lbs 
nllroad  atatlona  aod  apoHanien  ara  eaved  tbe  expanae  and 
trenble  of  eaRTlnt  their  outflta  long  dlatancaa. 

For  ratee  o(  fare,  time  of  train*  and  (nrthar  InfocmaUon 

CHAS.  O.  SCULL. 

Oeoenl  Paaaangar  Agent  B.  k  O.  BaOmad 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LINE. 


NEW   YORK,   LAKE   BRIE    AND 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

"Erie"  from  30  to  300  mllea  from 

«   fonnd  eome  OBAND   FlUHUia 

mar  be  named: 

k  bale  and  tront  saclr  la  the  aeaion. 

aek  baaa.  trout  and  plokaraL 

ck  baa*  and  pIckeraL 

i  and  plekarel. 


)n(ta.blac 
lOaikbi 


ck  ban,  plcknvl  i 


_  black  ba**  uiil  tcoat. 

ilckeni  and  panh. 

a  am  •aTarml  hnndnd  other  polnia 

u.  ^^.,  .,».»«.  .» /iTanla  reached  b;  the  Bne  whira 

axoBllent  dahlnir  and  ahooting  m»  be  had. 

Eipraaa  train*  leave  Ohamberi  Bt.  dallr  at  ■  A.  ■(„  S  P,  II„ 
B  P.  H.  and  B.SO  P.  U.  Sand  for  Uae  tablea  and  all  olkM 
dealred  information  to 


izcabyGoo<^le 


AMERICAN  ANGLER  ADVERTISE 


FSPWITSHEH  WIU  conBQlt  thtfr  own  Mmsta 

'  a  wbsi  boTlDg  Flah  Hooka  tfaer  InidA  uE; 

on     hartng    t5oii>   onlr    mMde ^  THB 

AHBRICAN     NEBDLB     AMD     FISH 

HOOK  CO.,  New  a«yen.  €«■■■■ 


Foa  Bale  b^ 


«  Bnt  goods  Id 
mm  Taunt  Evi_ 

Fo>  iLLOTKlirai  CATlLOOUm. 

THE  ALFORO  «  BERKELE  CO. 

p.  O.  Box  xm.       SPECIAL  AQEinB. 
No.  77  CBkmlMra  St.,  "   — 


"PERFECT"    POCKET   OILER. 


Tor  MorolM,  Onna,  Flahlnr  VaoU*.  •(« 

Tkram  ootj  %  tnuiD  qnuiUtr  of  oil  *t  ft  itToka.  Vo 
im»-  Biuiilwnial;  nIekal-pUUd.  BHt  and  aemUmt  o 
In  •^■t«nc«-    For  ikla  BrarwharA.    Priofl  OOc  oaofa. 

ODSHMAN  i.  DEKIBOK,  172  HiDth  Ave.,  J 


THE  GREATEST 


Hunting    and    Fishing    Resorts 


■•  dinctlf  fecuflaibla  tIa 


The  Great  Foar'Track 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUD- 


SON RIVER  R.  R. 


FOBT  WuHIllOtOir.— 

Bruicb.    Tntsa  lauve 


<D  Hulam  DJTlrian,  M 
Spurtan  Duyitl  ua  SOU)  StrMt 


line.  10  mllo. 

■LiHOFio  I.1ZK.— Od  Haiiem  DiTlaon,  61  mile*. 
kUNBATTUiTiuji.— Od  Spnjtau  Dayrll  uid  KHli  Btn*t 
Bruch.    TniulHTsSulbetrHtatiUon. 
IIOBBD  Dock.— On  nuln  Una,  S  mllea. 
Bns  aptOj— On  m^lo  Un^  31  mllM. 

TjkiHTmni.— Od  miiln  Una,  U  mllsi. 

WuxuBDO  Luu  (Ooldu'a  BTl<tga|.— On  Bvlun  IMtIiIod, 
16  mllea. 

WiuuiiiBxmei.— On  Haritm  DlTUlon,  lo  mile*. 

AH  Cmln*  iMta  annd  Cantnl  SUUan,  4th  ATanna  aoA 
jad  BttMt,  aioept  whars  noted. 


Adlrosdadk  Manntalai.  tha  St.  ^w- 

tba  Wortb. 

jon  M.  Tovoxr,  oso.  m.  dasihu 

aKlNQ  CEHTIUI.  STATIOH,  MBW  YO&K. 


Syracuse  Bamboo  Furniture  Co., 


Syracuse  Fish  Rod  Company, 

kANUTA<7TDREBa  OV 

nSX  S?LIT  SAHSOO  nSHmS  bods,   with  COBE  and  CZLLTTLOm  BAHIKJBASP. 

la  Ufbt,  ntB  uA  Wm  «ot  Bllator  tb«  HauOs. 

(Patxst  ArruBD  tob.> 


idbftbai 


ira  in  tbe  0.  B.    Ordar  one  throngh  joot  danlar  for  InipaotioB,    f  nd  U  not 
nned.    U.  8.  HBT  AND  TWINS  CO,  New  Tgrk  Aganta. 

THB  OLITTERINQ  OANQ  TROLLINO  BAIT 


Wklsh  ve  lire  nunnfU^tarlng  la  tha  somlng  bait  It  taka*  tha  pliio*  dI  tba  phantom  minnow,  and  la  warmitod  to  U 
Mra  Sail  to  one  on  anr  oUiar  bait.  Far  mi»  hj  all  tha  piinaipal  datltn  In  New  Tork  Oltr.  We  ■»  alio  muiii&Mulii«  i 
tta  popular  apooni,  neb  aa  Flntad.  Eldnaj  and  Hammered.    For  aala  by  all  dialara.    Send  for  catalogna. 

HENRY  LOFTIE,  Manager, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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AMERICAN  ANGLER  ADVERTISER. 


Puritan,  Plymouth,  Pilflrlm  and 

Providence, 

FALL  BIVfiB  LINE 

The  Famous  Busineis  and  Pleasure 

Route  Between  New  York 

and  Boston, 


•n  coiuwded  1«  be  the  UrgeM.  hud* 
(aotlr  aqnlpped  thmIi  oI  their  citm 
■IHV  bT  tteun,  ftn  Ugbted  tbruugbout 
•T*n  detail  of  equlpmeDi  more  Ibu 

Tlsk»B  vli  tbli  ram*  en  on  nle  U  all  iirlnoiFMri  tloktt 


2s 

S'BtT  'pdtalbia 


OanmlPanangarAgeDt.PlerlS.  N.  B.,  Nan  TOTk. 
mOKDWrn  »  lATXU,  AgenU. 


Great  Black  Bass  and 
Trout  Fishing. 

lf.l,OntaS'&Mern 

Dlraot  moot*  bom  K*w  T^ik  to  tht  BMt 
rtvblnc  Oroond>  of  tko  Btata. 

TIODT,  BUCK  BISS  anl  OSWEGO  BISS. 


Depol  (ad  f am*.  In  N.-  Tort  U  foot 

'"»Jt«"J^ 

ne.  ud  contiitn*  n  full  dwertpllon  o 

oagbt  attar  bj  auijlatt. 


J.  C.  ANDERSON,  C.  P.  A., 


IS  Fl..  New  York. 


FISHING 

IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


PIKE, 
PICKEREL, 

Etc 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN, 

RAINBOW, 

COLORADO 

TROUT 

and 

ORAYLIHO 


HUHTINO 

In  tha 

HORTHWatT. 


r«»ni    lo   Ifae  L*ke  Park 
Region  of  Mlnnaiot*.  when 

dallonsiDd  boat  equipment 


Attain  perfeottOD  of  ■!» 
and  beautT  In  tb*  Vellow 
Hlooe,  OilIatiD,  Madlion, 
Ulwonrj  and  Jefferson 
riveia.  In  If ontana.  raacbtd 
from  LlvlngatoD.  Oallatln. 
and  lowtueod  on  ttae  N.  P. 

Pend  d-OrelUe  and  C<Bnr 
d'Alone  Lake,  Idaho,  and 
trlbuUry  Mrumi,  and  Ibe 


HaebluAton, 


For  tealbered  ■ 
Lake  B«alon  i  ~  ~ 

for  antslops. 

Id  [akota !  (or  deer,  mooie. 
•Ik,  bear  and  otber  Uroo 
gams,  the  Bock;  Monntalo 
and  CB«cade  nngsi  afford 
uurWallea  ipott. 


Wdt«  to  Cbas.  S.  Feb,  Gen.  FasB.  and  Ticket 
Agent  NOBTEBBN  Pacific  Bailroad,  St.  F&ul, 
Minn.,  for  THE  BEST  IKD  MOST  COKPLETE 
BOOK  OS  "HCNTDiG  AKB  FISHDiG  IN 
THE  SOBTHWEST,"  yet  publleheil.  Jitst  out 
of  Prtaa. 


EDWARD      VOM    HOPE, 


9S    &    «7    I^ui-Toi*    St.,    riE^W"    YORIt, 


-OUTFITS  FOR- 


HLi  H.aiBs  nr  tbs  c»i¥ihit«d  reels. 
ir  C.UlM!ua  Md  •'  Hint,  on  Aiw^lag "    .       ...    PHre  U 
nu  omaui'l  will  M  d.jucf«l/»m  jlrK  piircAdK  <i^f  1  .r 


TARPON 
SALMON 
TROUT 
BASS 
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JUNE,  JULY  .-AUGUST. 


WISCONSIN.  MINNESOTA, 

IOWA,  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  *™ 
"«  PENINSULA  OF  UICHIGAN, 

Along  the  Udsb  of  tbs 


SNELLED  HOOKS 

lo    you  know   where  lo   ptocore   honebt 


The  -'Ctinbb"  cmtaloeae  fot  IW3  ronUlm  pricea  of  ill 
thene  goods,  lu  wsU  u  all  kinds  of  AnglBn'  ■npplies. 
LIthognphIc  piBUH  in  onlor.  o(  ArttBclil  FUaf.  Split  Bwn- 


I.  tor  Ca,  (logue.    This 


puilei  CkMlogut.    &dilreu 


T.B.CBDBB  ROD  CO,  Post  Hill,  Vt. 
FOR    SALE. 


A  BASS  RUO  FOR  SALE. 


BERKSHIRE  TROUT  HATCHERY 

have  for  eale  he&lthy    BROOK   TROTTT 
ranging  In  size  from  young  fry  to  tour  pounds 
welgbt,  Bultable  tor  Btooklng  public  aud  pri- 
vate watare. 
For  information  and  price  addreee 

C.  H.  tACE,  Sec'y. 


SEPTEMBER   AND  OCTOBER. 

ud  tribuUTT  to  the  Hoes  of  the  CbiOKffo,  KUwftTikM 
kad  BX.  fm.-al  BbIItbt.  The  crdp  of  I^irie  ChiokcDs 
will   be   eicepUnnslly   good   this  jetx ;  ftlso  Ducks  sad 

igSD  jpleudld  I>Hr  shooClug  i>  to  Iw  h^.    Foil  informs- 


Small  Profits. 


Quick  Sales. 


TROUT    FLIES, 

36c.  PEB  DOZEN. 


318  FULTON  ST., 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HeatiOD  AnoLxa. 


MLAMREEL5  Sf^/^.''. 
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BROOK  TROUT  FRY  AND  EGGS. 


We  have  for  sale  in  their  season  brook  trout  eggs  and  young  frj,  also  jearlinga  and  haU- 
ponnd  trout  for  stocking  streamB  and  ponds.  We  have  been  onable  to  fill  all  our  ordets  (or 
yearlings  this  season,  bnt  having  now  increased  oar  facilities,  ve  expect  to  be  able  to  famish 
yearlings  in  quantities  to  snit  cnstomers.  We  guarantee  onr  eggs  to  be  best  quality,  full 
count  and  properly  packed.  We  also  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  yearlings.  We  make  special 
prices  on  eggs  and  fry  to  fish  commissioners.     Correspondence  solicited.     Address 

J.   W.   HOXIE  &  COm 

TvmatMoiA»rtas.ttnm!umi(i«»Mo**ii7,     Carolina,  Wa*hln«ton  County,  R.  I. 

M  wa  Iwgln  kUppInc  bj  SaoaiBbar. 


THE   DIVINE   RODS. 

FBED.    D.    DIVINE,    HaQufaotnrer,    ntic9,    N.    T. 
Balh&bara  and  Degama  Wood  Rod*. 

ThuD  Rod!  ua  mids  SI  HASD  ot  Hlsded  rnwdi  ud  nndi 
ud  are  coDddend  laperlor  br  many  or  tbn  moit  eipnt  aiMilen 
lANCEWOOD  ud  OBmiHEABT  lOdt.    Ot  BFUT  BAMBOOS  I  a> 

LEECH   COMBINATION. 


TblililhspFTfecUonof  aComblutloa  Bod.    It  vUlmaks  etUiu'ft9Ho«t  flj-rod  oran  S-ro«t  bua  rod,  nltable  i 
-•-- "'-gorWtc-^--     "■' • ' .i.^-^—.^ ...._. .  _.i.__. w — .v__ 

irt  grasp  that  Dta  lnto~tliB  Lnd  ot  rsel  int  of  rsrtnlble  biitl,  maUng  >  doable  gtup  tod.    ^tiila  part  oC  rod  la  at  tira 
»  Up  and  second  JoUJl,»ndtli«  two  ihongr»»p»,wliJch  combined  aialB  tht  donWo  g ""—  ' '"  "- — "--- 


•Ithei  Inilliiig  or  bait  cutlng.  Uada  h  toUova:  A  HTenlble  band  enwE,  *o  tbat  vbao  DMd  Kllb  fij-rod  jaa . 
a«*t  balD*  Uie  hand,  maUDg  a  flj-rDd  of  tkr^aplacaaandaabortgraip.  Tbebaai  axilUDSoraatliiff  rod  limad< 
lo  the  head  ot  reel  mt  of  rsranlble  butt,  maUsg  a  doable  gtan  tod.    Tblt >-*- 


Slece*.  ■  tip  and  aecond  joint,  and  tbe  two  ihorl  graapa,  irUch  combined  make  Ilia  donbro  gnap.    Price  In  aplit  bamboo, 
3D;  betbabua,  tSQ:  ireenbaart,  (IS;  degama,  till  lincevood,  t\0.    Ibta  Indndea  cork  graap  and  Seiman  aUTar  monntiDgl. 

THE  QUASPEAKB  CLUB  ROD. 


in  length  and  iralBlii  tbrea  onncaa.    II  la  daaigned  tor  traall  ainai 

inlirtrloHftT  fact  with  eaae.  and,  owing  to  Iti  length,  baa  anfflo 

.  wlttioatimlD  or  damage.    Porbrnih  DtlllBg  It  ll  "]nai  T,ieiblDE."    Thla  rod  li 


mandbmahflBblngaltematea.    ItwUinn  lirtf  Id 

Mil  a  ttitee-ponnd  troot  wittiont  attain  or  damage.    — „  ..  _     

n  and  Ita  oonatrnction  will  compare  farorahlj  with  the  beM  ipUt  bunboo  rodi  in  the  nurkat. 

All  My  Rods  Are  Quaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


MronoN  "Amkbioak  AwauE."  FRED-  D.  DIVINE,  Utioaf  Na  Ya 

DigilizcdbyGoOt^Ic 


ANGLER  ADVERTISER. 


FISHERMEN,  HERE  IT  IS. 


^  ^^  r^r\  D»I"S  »NTI-FR1CTI0N  PULLEY  TIP. 

0  (y cy  (i;(j;;ii,!s?n-f;(z..»is;.'Sir&s-''!:*!--"'"c. 


DR.  S.  T.  DAVIS,  X.aac«stra,  Pa. 


RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  NO.   1 

OIO-A-R-ETTEiS 

are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored  and  high- 
est cost  GOLD  LEAF  grown  in  Virginia.    This  is  the 

,0111  AND  ORIGINAL  SRaND  OF  STHAIOBT  CUT 
Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by  us  in  the  year  1875. 

BEWABB  OF  lUITATIONS, 
and  obsen'e  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every  package. 

R,iolimonci,  Va. 


ASK  FOB  TH£ 


YfElNdK 


I,  Mm  xAxa  MO  on 

Wmck*!  TUXEDO  CLUB  BODQUET 
lathaUtert. 


,--  r—  of  oar  PnanmMla  Ool- 
--  lapalbl*  MHUftTd  Saoogrs,  or  S3  for  uinple  pair 
a««s  decors,  bj  mill.  Two  dOMD  of  tbate  riscaji  eon  b* 
curled  Id  the  huntlDg  coat  pockaU.  We  muiafkctnr*  > 
fnll  Hue  or  Flahliig,  HanUng  uid  PImmutc  Folding  Boat* 
tad  Cuioaa.  Our  illaitnilsd  catnlogue  Till  Intereat  tod. 
Seodforltatonca. 
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lair 


alth  for  the  Baby, 
asure  for  the  Parents, 
w  Life  for  the  Old  Polks. 

iires' 

?oot  Reer 

THE  GREAT 

MPEMNCE  DRINK 

%  ftunl1rii(Tblr— anqotalta 
the  borne.  A  Stt  euit 
gkacB  m&kea  B  (iilliuu  ol 

delicious,    strengtheniiig, 


■t  bedaolTBd  ir» 


TUFT'S 

MACKINAC 

SINKER. 

VatUsg  U  aaid  of  It  has. 

It  Speaks 
for  Itself 

wsMV  mamm. 
ASK     I^OR,     IT. 


W.  H.  TUFTS.  Manfr, 

Wuhlncton,  0.  C. 


The  Expert  Reel 

i 

">  s    ' 

'  k 

o  S  n" 


^a 


THIS  Beel  haa  an  entirel;  new  devloe  for 
iieo  Id  castiog  or  playing  a  Qeh,  allowlog 
tho  aagter  to  apply  n  drag  from  tbe  most 
ilellcalu  friction  to  a  complete  stop,  slmplj  bj 
ihu  prPBSure  of  the  thumb  upon  tbe  guard. 


».  19  &  20,  Trout.  Not.  17  &  IS,  Bou 

No.  21,  Lake  Trolling  or  Salt  Water  Fithlng. 


ROYAL 


CANDY. 

B<arjtK>d7  ba;>  It.  uid  eonULau  to  UM  It  It  iiltusa 
tb<  pmlats  ud  pookct  book.  It  conUliu  tno  of  tbe  fandliig 
■peolOci  lot  iHblOESnON. 

HEALTH    CANDY 

la  what  manr  oall  II 
FrkwSSudM  oaa 
paid  to  aof  addnu. 


u  greatlT  doea  It  balp  dl««t|. 
per  box  bj  mail  or  expnaa,  p 
abtolnl«ly  pura.      '"' —  —  ^ 


t»  12  N«i»  St.  Baitlmora,  Nd. 


FISHING  AND  HUNTING. 

Ao  oppnatdDltjlaoffared  to  Balact  paiHea  to  form  a . 
«  and  Hunting  dab.    Lai^e  tnot  ot  laud  with  bisIi 

"-J  prlTllana  ir— -    -■■ — ■  "-■ ■ 

•-TaaW.I.  W. 


FOR   SALE. 


Google 


AMCRICAH  ANGLER  ADVERTISER. 


TAKE   NOTE. 


AMERICAH  ANGLER 


Ii  u>  niDitntad  Hoi'thl;  HogulDe  of 
pn^ea,  uid  ia  tli«  penoiul  orgui  at  «*i 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ; 


AMERICAN  CONTINENT; 

MsnaUxl  with  the  b«t 

g  editor  of  the  Ictiifntpi 
V.  _..  .p«;.>]  JooRLkUaiu  in 

THE  WORLD  ; 

That  the  art.. In  to  bs  pnbllilisd  duriu  l«n  will 
eonatitDU  m  tbi-DiHlvea  a  ValDabla 

ANGLING  LIBRARY; 

Thkt  It  1*  tba  datj,  a*  It  ihaald  be  the  pleamire,  ot 
«ai7  earneM  ugUr  to  flT«  aid  and  Domturl  to 

HIS  OWN  PAPER ; 

That  the  aDDiuliubBrrlptloa  price  li  onlrTvatyiL- 
Lua  ]  that  for  doba  of  three  or  mors  ii«  Kib«rlbrn 
the  pDbUtben  >«id  the  nia«aElDe.  poatage  piild.  at 
tl  JO  each  :  that  wv  want  help,  mni  hope  jaa  will 

lug  hull,  a  maeadoe  derolwl  to  the  art  wh£Ein 
hare  all  IwrDed  to  lor*  ao  welL 

Slnslo  Copiea,  30  Centa. 

The  American  Angler, 

108-ltO  DUANE  ST.,   .   NEW  YORK. 


THE  PROTEAN  TENT. 


And  fur  lUaMlrtM  QirtaSB  and  Prict  UU, 

A.  S.  COMSTOCK,  Evanston,  lU. 


Rubber  floods  for  Sportsmen. 
Camp  &:  Crane, 


27  Maiden  Lane, 
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THE  MlRAMiCHI  FISHING  WATERS. 


Bv  D.  C 

If  one  would  realiie  the  wealth  of  salmon 
angling  waters  ot  the  north  shore  of  New 
Brunswick,  he  must  pass  through  such  experi- 
ences as  1  enjoyed  for  a  week  in  July  on  the 
Northwest  Miramichi  River.  Before  I  started 
on  the  trip  I  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  waters  I  was 
to  lisll,  of  the  country  traversed  by  them,  and 
their  attractions  from  the  angler's  point  of 
view,  but,  as  I  had  never  "  been  there,"  1  had 
failed  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  just 
how  near  it  all  approached  my  ideal  of  a  per- 
fect fisherman's  retreat. 

My  trip  occupied  six  days,  and  extended  as 
far  up  the  Northwest  River  as  men  or  fish  gen- 
erally go — further  than  the  lumbermen  or 
cruisers  think  it  necessary  to  push  their  inves- 
tigations. It  gave  me  time  to  do  some  good 
fishing,  see  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  of  the 
country,  enjoy  the  comforts  and  pleasant  hos- 
pitalities of  Camp  Adams,  to  spend  two  nights 
under  canvas  beside  the  river,  get  soaking  wet 
with  rain,  hail  and  spray  as  we  ran  the  rapids — 
and,  as  1  took  some  notes  by  the  way,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  many  who  arc 
anxious  lo  gain  accurate  information  of  this 
class,  for  me  to  relate  my  experiences  just  as 
they  were  noted  at  the  time,  although  they 
were  jolted  down  for  private  use  only,  in  the 
first  place,  but  were,  subsequently,  the  subject 
ofa  series  of  articles  in  a  local  paper,  and  are 
now  revised  for  The  Angler. 

The  Miramichi  is  the  second  largest  river  in 
the  Maritime  provinces  of  Canada,     A  very 


large  area  is  dramed  by  the  feeders  which 
supply  its  two  main  branches,  the  Southwest 
and  Northwest,  the  former  being  navigable  for 
steamers  sixty  miles  above  Chatham,  and  the 
latter  about  twenty.  The  Southwest  rises  in 
Victoria  County,  adjoining-  the  State  ol  Maine, 
and  the  Northwest  has  its  source  in  the  foot- 
hills of  Bald  Mountain,  which  is  the  Pisgah  of 
Northwest  New  Brunswick.  The  waters  of  the 
two  rivers  unite  at  a  point  about  a  mile  below 
the  well-known  Intercolonial  steel  railway 
bridges  which  span  them,  flowing  past  New- 
castle and  Chatham  and  into  Northumberland 
Strait,  which  latter  separates  Prince  Edward 
Island  from  the  mainland. 

The  salmon  angling  waters  of  the  Southwest 
begin  about  eighty-five  miles  above  Chatham. 
Salmon  are  caught  with  the  Fly,  however,  from 
the  head  of  tide  at  Indian  town— twenty-three 
miles  above  Chatham — all  the  way  up,  but  it  is 
uncertain  fishing  until  the  Burnt  Hill  district 
is  reached,  at  and  above  which  it  is  a  great 

Cain's  River,  a  big  branch  of  the  Southwest, 
is  second  to  no  water  in  North  America  for  sea 
trout  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  It  is  reached  by  wagon  over  an  eight- 
mile  portage  road  from  Doaktown,  a  station  on 
the  Canada  llaslern  Railway — and,  by  the  way, 
this  is  one  of  the  many  New  IJrunswick  Gov- 
ernment streams,  the  leases  of  which  expired 
in  March,  92,  and  were  re-leased  at  Frederic- 
ton  on  the  33d  of  that  month. 
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The  Renous,  which  branches  from  theSouih- 
west  a  mile  above  Incliantown,  and  the  Dun- 
garvon,  a  branch  of  Ihe  Renous,  are  excellent 
salmon  rivers,  but,  like  the  Southwest,  their 
fishing  waters  are  far  up  stream,  and  extend  a 
distance  of  about  tifty  miles  on  each.  Both  or 
hese  rivers  are  best  reached  by  portage  road 
from  one  of  the  Canada  Eastern  stations  be- 
iween  Briestown  and  Doaktown. 

The  salmon  waters  of  the  Northwest  Include 
that  river  from  Big  Hole,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  above  Newcastle,  up  to  Its  north 
and  south  branches,  a  stretch  of  about  sixty 
miles;  the  Little  Southwest,  say  fifty  miles  of 
fishing  water,  and  the  Little  and  Big  Savogle, 
with  the  two  branches  of  the  latter,  which  give 
sixty  miles  more. 

These  rivers  are,  of  course,  very  much 
longer  than  the  mileage  stated,  for  I  am  con- 
fining myself  to  their  salmon  fly  fishing 
stretches  exclusively.  There  are,  therefore, 
about  four  hundred  miles  of  salmon  water  on 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Miramichi  and 
their  tributaries.  Many  avenues  lead  to  this 
fine  fishing  country.  The  best,  from  Eastern 
United  Stares  points,  is  rail  via  Bangor  and 
Vanceboro  to  Fredericlon  Junction,  thence  via 
Fredericton  to  convenient  portages  on  the  line 
ot  the  Canada  Eastern,  for  the  main  Southwest, 
Dungarvon,  Renous  or  Cain's  rivers;  and,  if 
for  Indiantown  or  the  Northwest  waters,  by 
Canada  Eastern  direct  to  Chatham  or  New- 
castle.  Those  to  whom  lime  Is  not  a  great 
object  may  take  steamer  from  New  York  or 
Boston  to  St.  John,  and  thence  by  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Canada  Eastern;  or  by  Intercolo- 
nial from  St.  John  to  Chatham  or  Newcastle, 
are  optional  routes.  From  the  Western  States 
and  upper  provinces  the  favorite  route  is  Cana- 
dian Pacific  to  Fredericton,  and  thence  by 
Canada  Eastern  as  already  described,  although 
some  prefer  the  Intercolonial  route  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Bay  Cbaleiir  lo  Miramichi. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  my  July  trip 
was  up  the  Northwest  Miramichi.  I  started 
from  Chatham  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  at 

9,30  A.  M,,  with  Col. as  compagnon  de 

voyage,  drove  five  miles  up  river  to  the  steam 
ferry,  crossed  the  river — which  is  here  a  half 


mile  wide — to  Newcastle,  and  at  10.30  A.  M. 
was  fairly  on  the  road.  My  vehicle  was  a 
buckboard,  and  on  it  were  our  rods,  sleeping 
tents,  camp  kettle  and  a  box  of  provisions,  for. 
although  I  had  been  enjoined  to  carry  nothing, 
as  everything  necessary  for  all  purposes  of  the 
trip  would  be  found  at  Camp  Adams,  I  knew 
that  my  own  mode  of  outfitting  gave  good  re- 
sults as  to  sufficiency  and  comfort,  and  thought 
it  well,  in  going  so  far,  to  provide  against  con- 
tingencies. 

The  salmon  pools  of  the  Northwest  Mira- 
michi, which  1  was  to  include  in  this  trip,  ex- 
tend from,  say  Dennis',  near  the  end  of  the 
Chaplin  Island  Road,  to  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  Forks — some  six  or  seven  miles 
from  Bald  Mountain — a  distance  of  more  than 
fifty  miles  by  river.  The  famous  Big  Hole 
pools,  which  are  seven  miles  below  Dennis', 
and  a  few  others,  are  not  included  in  this 
range  of  water,  because  they  may  be  consid- 
ered along  with  the  Sevogle  waters,  which  are 
second  only  to  those  of  the  main  Northwest  as 
salmon  resorts. 

To  fish  the  pools  of  this  fifty-mile  range  a 
centre  of  operations  is  necessary,  for  after 
going  a  mile  or  two  above  Denis'  the  settle- 
ment ends  and  the  unbroken  forest  begins. 
The  best  pools,  also,  being  above  the  roughest 
and  unnavigable'  waters,  they  must  be  reached 
by  land,  for,  while  cances  can  ascend  the  river 
by  being  carried  around  the  cataracts  in  sev-  . 
eral  places,  it  is  only  by  land  ihat  necessary 
camp  supplies  and  equipage  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  great  salmon  sanctuaries 
of  the  upper  waters.  It  was  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement that  the  idea  of  a  permanent  camp 
was  carried  out  by  the  establishing  of  Camp 
Adams,  which  is  some  thirty-five  miles  above 
the  north  end  of  Chaplin  Island  road,  by  the 
river,  or  twenty  miles  across  the  country  from 
the  same  point  bya  trail  which  has  long  existed 
as  the  great  lumbermen's  portage  road  for 
their  operations  in  this  famous  region.  The 
spot  occupied  by  the  camp  is  off  the  main 
portage,  on  an  island  a  few  acres  in  extent, 
formed  by  the  main  river  on  the  northeast  side, 
and,  on  the  other  or  southwest  side,  by  a  small 
stream  that  has  broken  its  way  through  what 
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niles  from 


was  doubtless  dry  land  at 
now  a  brook. 

After  a  drive  of  about  S 
Newcastle,  over  one  of  the 
in  the  country,  we  reached  the  Northwest 
River  at  a  point  on  the  main  highway  about 
six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sevogle, 
5t0;iping  at  the  comfortable  hostelry  of  Mr. 


of  which  have  been  carefully  bridged  by 
stretches  of  corduroy,  involving  no  little  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  labor.  The  whole 
route  is  well  wooded,  the  richness  of  the  soil 
being  indicated  in  many  places  by  the  strong 
growth  of  the  hardwoods,  such  as  beech, 
maple  and  birch,  the  coniferous  trees,  however, 
predominating.     We  found  that,   while    our 


John  Way,  from  opposite  which  the  long  por- 
tage road  to  Camp  Adams  leads  off  into  the 
forest.  It  was  about  half  past  two  in  the  after- 
noon when  our  horse  was  rested  and  fed,  at 
which  time  we  set  out  for  the  twentj'-mile 
portage  journey  to  camp  Adams.  We  found 
the  road  a  very  good  one,  considering  the 
roughness  of  the  country  traversed,  which, 
especially  for  the  lirst  few  miles,  is  very  stony, 
the  well-bouldered  surface,  however,  being 
relieved  here  and  there  by  black  mud  bogs,  all 


buckboard  made  an  admirable  portage  vehicle, 
its  five-feet  gauge  was  rather  wide  to  follow 
easily  in  the  track  of  the  wagons  used  between 
Way's  and  Camp  Adams.  This  is  a  point  to 
be  noted,  as  the  narrower  the  wagon  the  easier 
will  be  its  traction  on  such  a  road  as  this. 
There  were  many  noticeable  spots  along  our 
rotite,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe 
them.  I  must,  however,  note  that  known  as 
Stony  Brook  Hill,  the  approach  to  which  is 
about  ten  miles  from  Way's  and  from  high 
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land.  The  traveler  comes  suddenly  upon  (he 
declivity  and  the  road  trends  to  the  right,  get- 
ting on  which  one  realizes  that  only  a  good 
horse,  good  harness  and  cool  nerves  in  driving 
are  equal  to  the  work  ol  a  safe  descent.  Not 
only  is  the  road  on  a  grade  so  sharp  as  to  sug- 
gest perpendicularity  occasionally,  but,  being 
made  on  a  side  hill,  it  slopes  outward,  as  if  to 
throw  descending  teams  into  the  chasm  belou  ; 
and,  to  make  the  situation  the  more  interesting, 
the  tracks  formed  by  passing  wheels  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  road  is  appropriated  every 
spring  and  during  summer  rains  by  the  young 
torrents  which  pour  downward  to  the  valley 
beneath,  obliging  the  driver,  as  he  warily 
guides  his  horse,  to  also  add  his  weight  to  his 
wagon  on  the  up-hill  side,  lest  the  whole  outfit 
go  tumbling  down  into  the  bed  of  noisy  Stony 
Brook.  1  am  told  that  men  engaged  in  making 
winter  portages  at  this  place  are  obliged,  at 
times,  to  "  bridle"  their  sleds  to  trees  on  the 
upper  side,  and  ease  them  down  with  lines  in 
order  to  save  their  bacon,  as  well  as  their 
beef,  beans  and  camp  ei  celeras.  A  gang  of 
men  worked  on  this  hill  for  several  weeks  later 
in  the  season,  and  I  learn  that  it  is  now  quite 
passable,  and  can  be  driven  safely. 

A  twenty-mile  portage — most  of  which  the 
Colonel  walked,  in  this  case,  (or  exercise — 
over  which  one  has  never  before  travelled  is 
very  interesting  at  first,  but  one  gets 
enough  of  it  after  a  time,  and  although  that 
leading  to  Camp  Adams  presents  as  much 
variety  of  natural  attractions  as  any  to  be  lound 
in  New  Brunswick,  the  attentions  we  were  re- 
ceiving from  flies  of  varied  species,  and  the  fact 
that  the  sun  was  touching  the  western  forest 
fringe,  to  say  nothing  of  hunger  induced  by 
the  journey  over  a  rough  country,  caused  us  to 
welcome  a  sight  of  the  camp,  at  about  8  P.  M., 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  We  had  expected 
to  find  comfortable  quarters,  but  were  not  pre- 
pared to  see,  standingon  one  side  of  a  clearing 
near  the  river's  bank,  and  some  ten  feet  above 
a  fine  salmon  pool,  a  picturesque  cottage,  its 
■  board  and  battened  walls  tastefully  embellished 
in  white  and  colors,  a  broad  veranda,  with  roo( 
supported  on  substantial  columns,  running 
around  three  sides,  and  an  ample  platform  on 


the  four>h,  chimney  of  real  bricks,  windows 
and  doors  equal  to  any  in  the  settlements,  and 
its  surroundings  indicative  of  a  taste  and  per- 
fection ofarrangement  calculated  to  make  "the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  salmon 
fishing  a  luxury.  Two  or  three  boys,  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  years,  greeted  our  arrival,  and 
they  were  reinforced  by  Hon.  M.  Adams,  M. 
P.,  who,  with  Mrs.  Adams  and  their  two  sons, 
and  two  sons  of  a  friend,  were  enjoying  a  hol- 
iday time  at  the  camp.  Edward  Way,  one  of 
the  best  canoemen  and  guides  on  the  river, 
was  in  camp,  and  his  brothers,  William  and 
Robert,  two  others  of  the  camp  force,  who  had 
gone  to  the  settlement,  were  expected  back 
next  day.  Archy  Stewart,  who  proved  to  be 
the  best  of  cooks,  had  charge  ofa  commodious 
log  kitchen  about  fifteen  feet  square,  and  built 
apart  from  the  cottage,  which,  however,  was 
reached  from  it  by  a  nicely  laid  platform  of 
boards.  While  he  was  preparing  tea  for  us  we 
saw  our  horse  fed  and  made  comfortable  for 
the  night,  and  had  a  look  about  the  premises. 
The  horse  hovel  is  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  collage,  across  a  temporary  bridge,  and  Is 
an  excellent  shelter  from  bad  weather  and  flies. 
On  our  return  from  this  we  visited  the  smoke- 
house, which  is  built  on  the  bank  of  the  small 
stream  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cottage  from 
the  main  river.  It  is  about  the  best  conceiv- 
able contrivance  ol  the  kind.  A  giant  pine 
stump  in  the  side  hill  sendsits  great  roots  down 
on  either  hand,  and  between  these  a  cavity  has 
been  excavated,  which  is  perhaps  thirty  inches 
high  and  forty  wide.  This  is  the  place  where 
smouldering  white  birch  burnsduring  the  fish- 
ing season.  Leading  up-hill  from  it  at  the  rear 
is  a  stoned-up,  earlh-covered  passage  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  through  which  the 
smoke  passes,  entering  the  smoke-house,  which 
is  about  eight  feet  square,  and,  when  we  ex- 
amined it,  contained  an  array  of  salmon  and 
grilse  that  indicated  the  wealth  of  sport  of 
which  Camp  Adams  is  the  centre. 

If  the  exterior  and  general  surroundings  of 
the  camp  told  of  comfort  and  exc  Uent  arrange- 
ment, the  interior  of  the  cottage  was  no  less 
agreeable  in  these  respects.  The  plastered 
walls  were  white  and  clean,  the  trimmings  of 
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the  doors  and  windows  tastefully  painted;  a 
stairway  led  to  the  attic  rooms,  where  ham- 
mocks and  camp  beds — half  a  dozen  of  them 
and  all  single — were  suitably  placed;  the  win- 
dows, large  and  hinged  so  as  to  open  full  size. 
were  protected  by  fine  wire  netting,  also  in 
hinged  frames;  the  two  double  beds  in  the 
large  first  floor  bedroom  were  protected  with 
mosquito  bars,  and  the  furniture  was  more  of 
the  city  than  even  country  pattern.  In  the 
large  general,  or  dining  room,  was  a  side-board, 


them  outside,  where,  anticipating  the  n* 
sport  and  further  investigation  of  the  North- 
west region,  we  were  soon  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  tired,  but  very  comfortable  travellers. 

I  cannot  imagine  conditions  more  inducive 
to  vigor-imparting  rest  than  the  thorough  sat- 
isfaction of  a  good  appetite,  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health,  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  sense 
of  immunity  from  worldly  cares  which  come  to 
one  leagues  away  from  human  habitations, 
with  the  music  of  running  waters  blended  with 


and  also  a  cabinet  large  enough  to  store  pro- 
visions for  many  days.  In  short,  the  place  Im- 
pressed us  with  the  fact  that  nothing  that  ex- 
perience and  ample  expenditure  could  devise 

and  secure  had  been  neglected  in  organizing 
the  establishment,  which  we  learned  had  been 
the  resort  of  a  number  of  privileged  anglers  for 
the  past  twelve  years. 

After  fully  testing  and  appreciating  Archy's 
evening  bill  of  fare,  we  resisted  Mr.  Adams' 
tempting  inilucements  to  sleep  in-doors,  but, 
accepting  a  camp  stretcher  and  mattress  each, 
pitched  our  little  fly.proof  sleeping  tents  upon 


the  soughing  of  the  forest  trees  as  a  sleeping 
incantation.  "But  what  about  the  flies?"  I 
hear  some  one  say—"  the  mosquito,  the  midge, 
the  black  Ry  and  the  '  bite-'em-no-see-'em  ?  '  " 
That's  just  where  our  sense  of  solid  comfort 
was  intensified;  lor  within  ourlittle  four-pound, 
fly-proof  sleeping  tents,  the  tenor  singing  of 
their  wings — itself  a  source  of  wakefulness  to 
the  unprotected— could  but  add  to  the  lullaby 
of  the  running  water  and  sighing  winds.  So, 
\  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which,  to  the  city 
dweller,  is  the  hour  for  soundest  sleep,  found 
us  rested  and  refreshed.     Emerging  from  our 
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tents,  we  saw  Archy  already  astir,  and,  while 
he  was  preparing  breakfast,  we  made  ready  to 
do  some  fishing.  My  purpose  was  mainly  to 
see  as  much  of  the  river  as  possible,  for,  having 
come  so  far,  I  had  determined  to  know  as 
much  of  the  merits  of  the  Northwest  as  the 
time  at  my  disposal  would  admit  of  my  finding 
out.  The  Falls  and  Basin,  which  are  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  camp,  are  the 
Mecca  of  all  Camp  Adams  fishermen,  and,  as 
the  Colonel's  duty  elsewhere  obliged  him  to 
make  his  stay  a  short  one,  I  was  quite  satisfied 
to  do  my  fishing  at  other  pools,  awaiting  the 
men  who  were  to  go  up-river  with  me  next 
day,  while  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Colonel— ac- 
companied, ol  course,  by  some  of  the  little  fel- 
lows— went  up  to  that  most  interesting  spot. 

After  lashing  my  rod  together  and  properly 
gearing  it,  I  heard  something  of  '■  The  Spring." 
and  learned  that  it  was  the  place  where  fish 
were  kept  fresh  for  a  good  many  days,  when 
necessary,  so,  instead  ofgoitig  fishing,  I  visited 
it.  In  doing  so  I  had  to  cross  the  river  a  (ew 
yards  above  the  camp,  the  bridge  being  com- 
posed of  single  sticks,  flatted  on  one  side,  and 
spanning  the  turbulent  waters  from  the  points 
of  the  ledge,  which  here  composes  the  river 
bed  and  banks.  There  are  three  of  these 
single-stick  spans,  which  are  kept  rigid  by 
braces  footed  \n  the  bottom  of  the  rapids  and 
spiked  against  the  sides  of  the  poles,  so  that 
the  passage  over  involves  just  enough  danger 
of  a  ducking  to  make  it  interesting.  The 
Spring  is  really  two  springs,  which  run  out  of 
the  solid  rock  directly  opposite  to  the  camp, 
and  the  water  seems  as  cold  as  if  it  ran  off  a 
glacier.  One  jet  is  conducted  through  a  small 
trench  of  bark  to  a  point  near  the  bridge,  and 
supplies  the  camp  with  drinking  water,  while 
the  other  runs  into  "The  Relrigerator "  and 
preserves  fish,  meat,  etc.,  by  the  cold  air  it 
makes,  which  is  ingeniously  stored. 

There  is,  just  above  the  bridge,  a  fine  grilse 
pool,  in  which  I  gave  a  few  casts,  and  had  a 
lazy  rise,  but  no  strike.  He  couldn't  be  in- 
duced to  rise  again,  and,  seeing  the  Colonel 
and  party  coming  down  to  breakfast  on  the 
other  side,  I  determined  to  be  counted  in  on 
that,  so  went  over  to  camp.      The  Colonel  re- 


ported bad  luck.  He  had  hooked  a  salmon  on 
top  of  the  Falls  and  lost  it,  and  several  grilse 
had  dealt  shabbily  with  him  in  the  Basin.  We 
had  lamb  chops  and  fried  potatoes,  hot  rolU 
and  coffee,  with  the  ef  ceierai,  for  breakfast, 
after  which  the  Colonel  sUrted  off  again  for  the 
scene  of  his  morning's  operations,  whither  I 
followed  soon  after.  The  path  to  the  Falls  and 
Basin  was  through  the  heavy  woods,  parallel 
with  the  river,  and,  although  the  water  was 
very  low,  the  roar  of  the  Falls  could  be  heard 
until  the  spot  was  reached.  The. path  leads 
out  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
"The  Basin,"  which  is  below  "The  Falls." 
Here  is  vantage  ground  indeed  for  anglers, 
half  a  dozen  of  whom  may  fish  from  the  jutting 
ledges  at  the  same  time.  Messrs.  Adams  have 
spanned  (he  wide  fissures  and  chasms,  which 
skirl  the  Falls  and  Basin  at  low  water,  with 
large  logs  and  spars  flatted  on  the  uppermost 
side,  so  that  the  passage  from  point  to  point  is- 
easy.  The  spring  and  fall  freshets  swell  the 
river  so  that  it  foams  with  terrific  force  and 
volume  where  these  temporary  bridges  are, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  remove  the 
timbers  which  form  them  to  the  higher  ground 
as  soon  as  the  fishing  season  ends,  to  prevent 
their  being  carried  away  and  lost. 

Going  to  the  upper  ledge  which  juts  out 
upon  the  brink  of  the  Falls,  a  good  view  of 
them  is  obtained.  A  salmon  pool,  beginning 
in  the  broken  water  a  few  rods  above,  an<l 
whose  bed  ends  against  this  ledge  as  it  runs 
beneath  the  water,  which  abruptly  tumbles 
over  it,  first  attracts  the  fisherman's  eye.  The 
Colonel,  who  had  never  caught  a  salmon, 
hooked  one  this  morning  in  this  pool  only  a.  few 
feet  from  the  brink  ol  tiie  Falls.  The  fish 
made  a  rush  up  the  pool,  ending  with  the  cus- 
tomary leap,  and  his  next  dash  for  liberty  was 
downward  toward  the  brink,  below  which  the 
foaming  water  leaps  and  tumbles  in  its  might, 
until  it  reaches  the  Basin  on  a  plane  some 
twenty  feet  below.  The  Colonel  thought  he 
could  slop  the  fish  from  running  into  this  seeth- 
ing chasm,  and  he  gave  him  the  butt,  while 
Mr.  Adams  vainly  shouted,  "Let  him  go:" 
The  consequence  was  the  loss  of  his  first  sal 
mon,  a  Jock  Scott  and  part  of  a  casting  line. 
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If  the  Colonel  ever  hooks  a.nother  salmon  at 
that  spot  he  will  "give  him  his  head"  when  he 
rushes  for  the  Falls.  It  lakes  verystronggear 
to  restrain  a  salmon's  movements,  even  in 
smooth  water,  and  the  salmon  "  rig  "  isn't  yet 
made  that  will  slop  or  turn  him  when  he  makes 
his  mad  runs  for  freedom. 

Below  the  first  pitch  of  the  Falls  there  is  a 
small  basin,  or  rather  cauldron,  where  the 
water  gathers  in  (oamy  swirls  for  a  second  leap 
between  the  high  ledges,  after  which  it  runs 


fish  here— rather  hard.  I  left  the  fiy  with  him, 
and,  next,  lost  a  grilse  that  was  imperfectly 
hooked,  after  which  I  concluded  to  leave  the 
Falls  and  Basin  to  the  Colonel  and  seek  other 

Camp  pool  is  almost  within  a  cast  of  the 
camp  veranda,  hut  as  Archy  had  been  doing 
camp  chores  beside  it,  and  the  boys  playing  in 
the  canoe,  'Robert  Henry,"in  ihemiddleofit, 
I  waded  in  and  made  a  cast,  more  because  its 
waters  appeared  templing  than  with  the  ex^ 


Basik  Pool  Brxaw 


swidly  into  a  long  and  wide  basin  pent  up  by 
jagged  rocks  on  (he  right  bank,  where  the 
depth  is  considerable.  Looking  toward  the 
left  bank,  however,  as  one  stands  on  these 
rocks,  he  can  see  the  coarse  gravel  bottom, 
where  the  salmon  and  grilse  lie  within  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  along  a  bed  of  consider- 
able extent,  stretching  up  and  down  stream. 
A  portion  of  the  outlet  from  this  Basin  is  com- 
posed of  shoal  rapids  close  to  the  left  bank, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  waters  pass  off  be- 
tween the  ledges  forming  the  lower  portion  of 
the  basin  on  the  right.  Casting  from  one  of 
the  upper  ledges,  1  struck  a  salmon — my  first 


pectation  of  a  rise.  A  grilse  showed  up,  how- 
ever, and  on  his  second  rush  I  struck  quickly, 
but  with  great  caution,  remembering  my  ex- 
perience at  the  Falls.  He  seemed  to  be  well 
hooked,  and  indulged  in  the  usual  gymnastic 
leats,  while  I  enjoyed  his  flying  leaps,  which  1 
humored  to  the  full,  as  I  was  in  no  hurry  to 
land  him  until  he  was  exhausted.  I  was  the 
more  patient,  too,  because  an  old  splice  in  my 
rod  lip  showed  signs  of  weakness,  and  1  feared 
it  would  snap.  Ned  Way  now  made  his  ap. 
pearance  from  the  high  bank  with  a  large 
landing  net,  and  lifted  the  beauty  from  the 
water,  when  1  handed  him  over  to  Archy  to  be 
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prepared  for  luncli — for,  bear  this  in  mind:  the 
men  rule  the  roost  from  the  kitchen  upward  at 
Camp  Adams,  and  dinner  is  always  the  third 
meal  of  the  day.  The  cook  has  no  evening 
callers  up  there,  and  doesn't  run  about  the 
naighborhood  at  nights;  there  are  no  surrepti- 
tious candy  frolics  at  the  neighbors'  or  dances 
for  which  the  assembled  maid  servants  provide 
the  luxuries,  so  there  is  no  anxiety  lo  have  ihe 
dishes  washed  before  sundown.  I  tried  the 
camp  pool  again,  and  it  yielded  a  couple  of 
good-sized  trout  before  lunch  lime,  but  I 
couldn't  induce  a  salmon  or  another  grilse  to 
show  up. 

After  lunch  Ned  piloted  me  down  to  the 
"Chain  Rocks"  Pool,  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
below  the  camp.  We  walked  down  the  main 
portage  to  the  point  where  it  leads  off  to  the 
right  from  tht  river,  there  wading  across  and 
going  along  the  left  bank,  where  the, footing  is 
lairly  good,  until  we  came  to  Chain  of  Rocks 
Pool— a  good-sized  one  on  Ihe  left  side  of  the 
river — where  the  water  runs  strongly  and  al- 
most wilh  silence  over  the  coarse  gravel  bot- 
tom. The  ledges  which  fonn  the  bank  are 
very  advantageous  for  casting,  and  almost  my 
first  trail  of  the  fly  caused  a  rush  from  a  wail- 
ing gi'ilse,  in  striking  which  my  "lame"  rod 
tip  gave  way,  the  hook  also  tearing  out. 

My  jack-knife  was  not  as  sharp  as  such  a 
"splicing"  emergency  required,  but  fortu- 
nately Ned  had  a  small  bit  of  a  whetstone  in 
his  pocket,  and  while  he  was  putting  the  neces- 
sary edge  on  the  blade,  I  looked  up  the  other 
requisites  for  making  a  new  splice.  These 
were  found  in  my  dry  pocket,  and  consisted  ol 
a  fine  double  thread  of  linen,  well  waxed,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  cobblers'  wax  enclosed  in  a 
piece  of  chamois  skin.  I  am  thus  particular 
in  mentioning  these  seemingly  unimportant 
items  because,  if  I  had  been  without  them,  I 
would  have  had  to  return  to  Ihe  camp  to  make 
repairs,  instead  of  eifecting  them  on  ihe  spot. 
The  two  parts  of  the  broken  tip  were  soon 
■'  halved  "  by  a  long  splice,  the  flat  surfaces  of 
which  1  waxed  thoroughly  before  placing  them 
together;  the  waxed  thread  was  then  wound 
lightly  around  the  splice,  close  together,  and 
so  well  was  the  job  done  that  the  same  tip 


carried  me  through  the  week's  fishing,  and  is 
apparently  better  than  ever.  A  grilse  and  two 
trout  were  the  result  of  half  an  hour's  stay  at 
this  pool,  and,  after  landing  them,  we  returned 
to  camp  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the 
next  day's  expedition  up  the  river.  While 
these  were  being  completed  Mr.  Adams  men- 
tioned Tom's  Pool  as  being  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  below  Chain  Rocks,  and  although  it  was 
near  sunset,  I  started  off  alone  to  find  it,  re- 
tracing the  way  to  the  latter  place,  and  keeping 
the  same  side  of  the  river  until  a  fordable  rapid 
suggested  better  travelling  by  the  right  bank. 

I  should  explain  here  that,  to  fish  such  a 
river  as  this,  or  any  river,  in  fact,  without  a 
canoe,  one  must  not  wear  any  "toggery"  that 
will  prevent  him  from  taking  the  waler  at  any 
depth  up  to  his  neck — and  above  it,  if  need 
be — with  composure  and  confidence.  Avoid 
wading  pants  and  stick  to  knickerbockers. 
Let  your  clothing  be  woolen  and  as  light  as 
possible,  so  that  it  will  dry  quickly.  Wear 
broad-soled  laced  boots  of  heavy  leather. 
reaching  two  inches  above  the  ankles.  Soles 
should  be  thick  and  well-armed  with  hobnails. 
With  such  a  rig,  supplemented  by  a  water- 
tight, Waltham,  water-proof  fiy  case  (an  inven- 
tion of  mine],  a  soft  rubber  drinking  cup  and 
rubber  satchel  for  "grub,"  a  man  can  do  a 
great  day's  work  on  a  rough  river.  Add  one 
of  the  little  fly-proof,  four-pound  tents  already 
mentioned,  and  a  true  angler  can  be  happy  in 
having  all  he  needs  for  two  or  three  days. 

Crossing  and  continuing  down  stream,  I 
came  to  the  looked-for  pool,  which  is  also  on 
the  lelt  bank,  and  turned  out  to  be  quite  as  in- 
viting in  appearance  as  that  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above.  After  a  few  casts,  during  which 
a  smart  shower  came  on,  1  hooked  and  landed 
a  grilse  and  had  a  rise  from  a  second,  but 
darkness,  which  was  hastened  by  the  rain, 
was  closing  down,  and  having  to  ford  the  river 
three  times  before  reaching  camp,  I  made  my 
way  up  stream,  and  arrived  at  headquarters 
to  find  that  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Adams  had 
landed  two  grilse  for  the  day,  and  lost  several 
others,  in  their  fishing  at  the  Falls.  Dinner 
was  soon  served,  and  consisted  of  soup,  a 
splendid  hind  quarter  of  lamb,  roasted  to  a 
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turn,  green  peas  and  potatoes,  a  pudding  and 
coHee,  nuts  and  raisins.  In  fact,  the  Camp 
Adams  commissariat  and  cuisine  were  on  a 
scale  of  variety,  plentitude  and  perfection  such 
as  1  had  never  before  known  in  many  years' 
fishing  experiences,  and  the  general  comfort 
and  luxuriousness  of  the  establishment,  with  its 
wealth  of  6shing  pools  and  attractive  natural 
surroundings,  fullj  justified  all  that  I  had  be- 
fore heard  of  it. 

After  dinner  of  this,  our  second  evening  at 
the  camp,  Mr.  Adams  produced  a  good-si^ed 
record  hook,  the  contents  of  which  were  most 
interesting.  Many  of  its  pages  were  filled  with 
the  handwriting  of  different  visitors  and  guests 
of  the  club,  who  had  set  down  the  incidents 
and  experiences  of  their  stay,  generally  with 
all  the  candor  and  terseness  of  fishermen,  the 
record  of  each  day's  catch  being  kept  method- 
ically for  several  of  the  later  years.  Some  of 
the  entries  in  the  experience  department  were 
quaint,  original  and  realistic,  and  being,  in 
some  cases,  embellished  by  pen  and  ink 
sketches,  they  were  far  more  entertaining  than, 
if  not  so  artistic  as  some  ofthe  famous  Hogarth 
papers  on  a  similar  subject.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  made  some  extracts,  but  the  short 
time  at  my  disposal  admitted  only  of  my  sum- 
marizing the  rod  record  and  noting  the  names 
ot  those  who,  like  myself,  had  enjoyed  the 
fishing  and  hospitalities  of  Camp  Adams.  I 
shall  refer  more  fully  to  these  further  on.  for 
the  rod  record  was  considerably  augmented 
during  the  few  days  following. 

Karly  to  bed,  and  another  night's  sound  sleep 
over,  I  was  astirat4o'clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing to  make  ready  for  my  expedition  to  the 
upper  waters  ol  the  river.  The  distance  to  be 
travelled  was  estimated  at  seventeen  and  a  half 
miles,  viz.:  sixteen  miles  to  Square  Rock  Pool 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  Forks,  which  are 
only  four  miles  from  where  the  great  North- 
west Miramichi  originates  in  two  brooks — the 
one  running  noisily  down  between  two  moun- 
tains on  the  west,  and  the  other  rising  in  Hat 
and  swampy  land  to  the  north.  The  distance 
from  Square  Rock  Pool  to  the  Forks,  however, 
I  found  to  be  nearly  twice  as  great  as  given  at 
the  camp,  so  that  the  day's  journey  was  one  of 


nearly  twenty  miles.  As  it  was  to  be  made 
entirely  by  way  ofthe  river,  a  full  description 
of  my  outfit  will,  no  doubt,  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  those  who  may  contemplate 
similar  undertakings. 

Our  vehicle  of  transportation  was  a  boat, 
and  the  motive  power  a  horse.  The  boat  was 
twenty-one  feet  long,  and  built  on  the  model  of 
the  ordinary  baggage  skiff  used  by  lumbermen, 
being  sharp  at  both  ends.  Its  bottom  was 
about  twenty  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  the 
sides  being  composed  of  four  lap-strakes  each, 
of  about  three-quarter  inch  boards.  These 
flared  outward  and  were  strengthened  by  tim- 
bers composed  of  juniper  knees,  which  lapped 
over  each  otheracross  the  bottom  and  extended 
up  to  the  gunwales,  being  sided  to  about  an 
inch,  and  having  a  thickness  of  say  two  and  a 
hall  to  three  inches  at  the  throats.  The  stem 
and  stern  posts  were  of  juniper  and  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  pine,  the  latter  being  protected 
by  a  false  bottom,  or  shoeing  of  one-inch  yellow 
birch,  to  protect  the  craft  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  hauling  over  short  portages,  ledges  and 
bars.  At  each  end  of  the  boat,  inside,  and 
extending  from  the  stem  and  s:ern  posts  on 
both  sides  toward  the  centre,  were  knee  boards 
about  five  feet  long,  five-eighths  inch  thick  and 
six  inches  wide,  with  their  inward  ends  firmly 
attached  to  the  furring  blocks.  These  formed 
spring-like  supports  for  the  knees  of  the  steers- 
man in  guiding  the  craft,  and  were  indispen- 
sable to  him  in  his  important  work. 

An  eighteen-thread  manilla  tow  rope  was 
made  fast  through  a  hole  in  the  stem,  at  a  point 
about  three  inches  above  the  water  line.  This 
was  about  sixty  feet  long,  although  it  should 
have  been  a  hundred  to  make  easy  steering  and 
towing.  The  harness  consisted  of  a  blanket 
saddle,  bridle,  collar,  hames  and  chain-traces, 
the  latter  being  kept  apart  at  the  rear  by  a 
birch  sapling  stretcher  about  four  feet  long,  to 
which  the  forward  end  of  the  tow  rope  was 
bridled.  William  Way,  steersman  and  pilot, 
had  his  position,  pole  in  hand,  in  the  bow, 
while  1  sat  comfortably  aft,  young  Bob  Way 
riding,  as  postillion,  on  the  blanket  saddle. 
The  two,  however,  changed  plates  at  times 
during  the  day. 
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Our  camping  outfit  consisted  of  the  men's 
tenls  and  blankets,  my  own  little  fly-proof 
sleeping  tent,  rubber  and  wool  blankets  and  air 
pillow.  My  camping  kettle,  ten  inches  high 
and  of  the  same  diameter,  contained  six  tin 
plates,  a  tea  pot,  six  drinking  cups,  a  frying 
pan,  pepper  box,  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  two 
pounds  butter,  two  pounds  sugar,  one  pound 
tea,  one  pound  table  salt^each  of  the  four  lat- 
ter in  separate  covered  tins.  We  had  also,  in 
a  box,  a  few  pounos  of  dried  heel,  some  bis- 
cuits, a  quarter  of  baked  lamb,  some  tins  of 
sardines  and  of  Loggies'  fried  smelts,  three 
pounds  salt  pork  and  a  little  whiskey — so  that 
the  expedition  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
outfitted  and  provisioned  for  two  days. 

All  being  in  readiness,  at  S  A.  M.  we  started. 
Reaching  ihe  Falls  at  8,07,  the  boat  and  its 
contents  were  hauled  around  the  portage,  a 
distance  of  about  150  yards,  and  at  8.15  we 
were  again  en  route.  The  river  bottom,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey,  was  composed 
of  stones,  which,  here  and  there,  were  small 
enough  to  be  called  gravel,  most  of  them, 
however,  ranging  from  egg  size  up  to  a  foot  in 
diameter.  Ledges  were  also  met  with  quite 
often,  and  these,  with  the  boulders  scattered 
promiscuously  along  the  river  bed,  made  the 
horse's  path  a  rough  one  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time.  There  were  no  places  too 
rough  for  him  to  pull  the  boat  through  after 
our  portage  around  the  Falls,  but,  at  limes,  it 
required  no  little  exertion  of  motive  power  and 
line  displays  of  both  strength  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  ihe  steersman  to  guide  our  craft  through 
such  places  as  the  rapids  on  the  upper  half  of 
our  journey,  say  between  Crawford's  Pool  and 
the  upper  Chain  of  Rocks,  that  stretch,  how- 
ever, being  only  strong  specimens  of  Ihe  rough 
waters  of  the  upper  Northwest. 

For  perhaps  one-half  of  the  distance  between 
Camp  Adams  and  the  Forks  the  banks  are 
wooded  to  the  river's  brink,  chiefly  with 
spruce,  fir,  pine  and  cedar,  white  and  yellow 
birch,  and,  occasionally,  ash  and  elm.  Hem- 
lock  and  juniper  are  conspicuously  absent  in 
this  region.  It  is  not  easy 
tances  alon^  such  a  journey  as  tha 
making,  for  our  travelling  equipage  v 


one,  our  route  neither  by  water  nor  land,  its 
characteristics  making  it  impossible  to  move 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed  for  ten  minutes  to- 
gether, while  there  was  not  a  solitary  estab- 
lished landmark  by  which  mileage  could  be 
determined  with  anything  approaching  accu- 
racy, i  judged,  however,  by  the  time  we  had 
been  on  our  way,  that  we  began  to  enter  the 
mountainous  region  at  about  ten  miles  from 
Ihe  Falls.  Here  the  bases  of  great  hills  thrust 
themselves  out,  turning  the  river  aside  from  its 
course,  and  there  some  "  mighty  arm  of  thttn- 
der-cloven  rock,"  rising  sheer  perpendicular 
hundreds  of  feel  upward,  sent  its  dark  shadows 
over  the  rushing  stream,  while,  on  the  summit, 
giant  pines,  blasted  by  fire,  bul  whitened  by 
time's  bleaching  processes,  stood,  bearing 
witness,  by  their  silent  survival,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  country's  timber  caused  by  the 
criminal  carelessness  of  the  hunters  from  "  The 
Big  River"  (Nepisiguit),  only  about  seven 
miles  distant  toward  the  north.  All  the  coun- 
try above  Redbank,  where  we  bivouacked  for 
dinner,  is  suggestive  of  barrenness  and  desola- 
tion. Even  the  names  given  to  the  marked 
spots  on  the  river  are  weird  and  ghost-like, 
"One-arm  Pine,"  "Twisted  Spruce,"  "False 
Pool,"  "Lone  Pine"  and  "Silence  Pool," 
sounding  like  the  cadences  of  a  dirge  in  minor 
chords.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  there  is 
a  fringe  of  comparalively  young  forest  growth, 
none  of  the  trees  seeming  to  be  more  than  half 
matured,  but  beyond  this  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  has  been  clean  swept  by  fire,  and  ihe 
igneous  rock  formations,  which  have  thrust 
themselves  up  on  every  hand,  bared  of  soil,  and 
crumbling  down  their  rude  slopes  with  the  ac- 
tion of  frost,  leave  no  room  lor  hope  that  Ihe 
upper  region  ol  the  Northwest  will  ever  be  in- 
viting save  to  the  enthusiastic  fisherman  or 
nomadic  trapper. 

The  experiences  we  all  had  during  the  time 
I  had  been  on  the  river  proved  that  the  condi- 
tions were  not  favorable  for  fish  to  take  the  fly. 
Salmon  and  irout  could  be  seen,  for  instance, 
lying  in  the  Basin  Pool,  below  the  Falls,  but 
Ihey  would  rarely  rise.  The  reason  was  that 
there  had  been  a  prolonged  dry  season,  making 
the  water  low  and  very  clear.    We  saw  both 
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salmon  and  grilse,  as  we  went  along,  that     Spruce  Island,  near  the  right  bank  ofthe  ri 


could  not  be  induced  lo  rise,  and,  therefore, 
stopped  but  a  short  time  at  some  of  the  best 
pools,  passing  others  without  making  a  cast. 
In  the  6rst  hour  we  passed  Chain  Ledges  and 
Black  Pool,  both  of  which  afford  fine  fishing 
when  the  conditions  are  favorable,  but  did  not 
get  a  rise  from  the  tish  that  were  sulking  in 
them.  Approaching  Three  Spruce  Island,  I 
trailed  my  fly  on  the  surface,  and  as  we  passed 
a  heavy  run,  between  two  boulders,  above 
which  the  water  seemed  deep,  a  grilse  rose  in 
fine  style  and  was  firmly  hooked.  An  examin- 
ation gf  the  place,  after  the  fish  was  landed  on 
the  shore  of  the  island,  showed  that  It  was  a 
small  but  well-formed  pool,  and  as  the  christ- 
ening of  all  such  discoveries  was  a  rule,  we 
went  through  the  ceremony,  naming  this  One 
Smith's  Pool.     It  is  at  the  lower  end  of  Three 


say  three  miles  above  the  Falls.  We  pushed 
on,  and  soon  after  ii  o'clock  reached  Redbank, 
where  our  boat  was  beached,  the  horse  turned 
loose  to  feed  on  the  abundant  grass  on  the  left 
bank  ofthe  river,  a  fire  made  and  other  dinner 
preparing  arrangements  begun.  While  Will 
and  Bob  were  thus  engaged  1  tried  my  luck  in 
the  gravel-bottomed  pool  which  lies  along  the 
curving  right  bank  of  the  river.  Failing  to 
get  a,  rise,  I  wnded  the  rapids  above  and 
climbed  up  what  looked  almost  exactly  like  a 
ten-foot  railway  embankment,  newly  made  of 
red  earth,  from  the  top  of  which  1  could  see 
half  a  doien  grilse  lying  just  where  I  had  been 
casting.  They  wouldn't  rise,  hov^ever,  so  I 
joined  the  boys.  We  had  dinner,  and,  after  a 
stop  of  a  little  more  than  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, all  told,  were  on  our  way  up  river  again. 

[to  be  CONTINOED.] 
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Few  of  the  many  thousands  who  love  the 
rod  and  reel  know  of  the  glorious  opportuni- 
ties for  enjoying  their  favorite  sport  that  lie 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis.  Within 
a  little  more  than  one  hour's  sail  down  the 
Bay,  almost  within  the  sound  of  old  Trinity's 
chimes,  lies  the  eastern  border  of  a  sister  State, 
along  the  coast  line  ol  which,  beginning  at  that 
well-known  point,  Sandy  Hook  to  the  reefs 
which  form  the  shoals  of  Barncgat,  lies  an  al- 
most continuous  happy  hunting  ground,  along 
any  portion  of  which  the  fisherman  may,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  pursue  his  sport,  limited 
only  by  his  strength  and  enthusiasm. 

Here  he  meets  the  lordly  striped  bass,  fresh 
from  his  river  and  bay  wanderings,  migrating 
slowly,  as  the  autumn  comes  on,  toward  his 
southern  home;  resting  in  his  Journey  in  the 
various  holes  or  along  the  shallows  scooped 
out  or  piled  up  along  the  undertow  by  old 
Neptune  in  his  equinoctial  pets;  feasting  on 
the  fat  mullet  and  sea  clam,  or  chasing  the 
sand  crab  back  into  his  shifting  house. 

Here,  too,  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  that 
pirate  of  the  coast,  the  bluefish,  comes  on  his 
work  of  destruction,  rushing  like  a  flash  of 
steely  light  over  and  through  the  slow  breaking 
waves,  driving  the  poor,  scared  menhaden  in 
terror  to  commit  hari  kari  upon  the  shore 
rather  than  sacrifice  himself  to  the  insatiable 
maw  of  his  hungry  pursuer. 

While,  where  any  unfortunate  ship,  storm 
driven,  has  been  left  to  the  ocean's  mercy  on 
the  shifting  bar,  or  rocks  raise  their  heads 
above  the  sand-covered  bottom  of  the  sea, 
those  steady-going,  stubborn  fighters,  the 
blackfish  and  sheepshead,  pass  their  days, 
rolling  sleepily  through  the  cool,  dark  waters, 
feeding  on  the  shellfish  sheltered  by  the  rocks 
and  wrecks.  And  there  again,  further  out, 
where  the  bar  commences  to  raise  its  sandy 
sides  to  the  deeper  water,  the  weakfish,  and 
that  race  horseof  the  sea,  the  Spanish  mackerel. 
hold  high  revel. 


Here,  my  brothers  of  the  "gentle  art,"  is  a 
feast.  Here  are  foemen  worthy  of  your  steel, 
of  your  patience,  of  your  strength,  your  tackle, 
and,  I  had  almost  said  temper,  but  remembered 
in  time  that  this  last  element  enters  not  into 
the  composition  of  a  true  fisherman.  At  least 
it  is  not  acknowledged,  not  admitted  by  the 
cult.  So  we  will  expunge  this  last  element  as 
a  trait  not  worthy  to  see  the  light  of  day  or  ap- 
pear in  our  too  short  account  of  our  victories. 
Certain  it  is  that,  were  we  ever  justified  in 
yielding  to  this  tabooed  weakness,  the  surf 
fisherman  should  receive  absolution  for  his  sin, 
for  here  he  meets  no  little  fingerling  whom  the 
slightest  twist  of  the  wrist  would  send  whizzing 
over  his  head  to  gasp  and  die  on  the  green 
grass  by  the  brook  side,  or  hang  dangling  as 
high  as  Haman  among  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  some  neighboring  tree.  No  babbling  brook 
receives  your  silken  line,  and  gaudy  fly  or 
squirming  worm.  No  dainty  exquisite,  dressed 
in  the  most  correct  costume  of  the  carpet 
sportsman,  has  a  place  in  the  wild  sport  of  the 
surf  Hereon  the  Jersey  sands,  with  the  whole 
wide  Atlantic  face  to  face  with  you,  the  rushing 
breakers  sweeping  around  and  almost  over 
you,  you  battle  with  the  bass,  bluefish.  blackfish 
or  sheepshead.  Your  twelve  or  fifteen-thread 
line  reaches  out  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
feet  through  the  swiriing  sea,  with  no  guarantee 
that  it  will  ever  return  to  the  reel  again.  The 
bass  or  bluetish  at  the  busines  end  of  tlie  line 
asks  no  favor  of  you — he  is  abundantly  able  to 
take  care  of  himself— and  when,  after  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  of  work  on  your  part  and  seem- 
ing cussedness  on  his,  relations  have  become 
strained  to  a  breaking  point,  your  casting  line 
comes  home  with  a  weak  and  tired  air,  minus 
your  hooks  and  leader,  you  are  apt  to  be 
tempted  to bccmphaticin  your  remarks.  One, 
however,  soon  becomes  used  to  this  sort  of 
treatment,  and  that  very  fact  adds  much  to 
your  satisfaction  when  you  do  succeed  in  land- 
ing a  fish.     You  have  a  very  large  feeling  of 
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satisfaction  and  selt-congratulation,  and  a  de- 
sire to  pat  yourself  upon  the  back  and  say  well 
done.  You  feel  that  your  captive  is  not  a  vic- 
tim, but  a  strong  foe  met  and  conquered  in  a 
fair  fight,  with  the  chances  vastly  in  his  favor. 
Verily,  one  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  con- 
quest. 

Surf  fishing  is,  emphatically,  a  manly  sport, 
requiring,  as  it  does,  quickness  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  strength  of  body,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
unlimited  patience.  Those  who  are  afraid  of 
work,  and  that  real  hard  work  entailing  a 
drenching  certainly  waist  high,  and  probably 


a  howling  wilderness  of  stunted  pines,  scrub 
oaks  and  sand;  the  now  exclusive  Elberon  but 
big,  deserted,  unfenced  fields,  and  Monmouth 
Beach  and  Seabright  not  even  dreamed  of.  I 
commenced  my  novitiate  as  a  surf  fisherman 
under  the  instructions  of  a  past  master  of  the 
art,  one  of  the  only  three  fishermen  then  using 
the  rod  and  reel  on  the  coast  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  the  shoals  of  Barnegat,  since  which  time  I 
have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  missed  a  season. 
And  yet,  as  far  back  as  that  day  is,  counting 
by  years,  it  seems  to  memory  but  yesterday, 
and  stands  on  my  calendar  of  pleasure  as  a 


up  to  the  neck,  had  better  not  attempt  this 
sport.  As  one  cannot  escape  the  toll  old  ocean 
requires  of  those  who  meet  his  fighting  chil- 
dren, sooner  or  later,  early  in  the  day  or  late, 
the  debt  has  to  be  paid  and  a  drenching  taken. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  with  the  exception 
of  perhaps  salmon  fishing  on  some  rough  and 
swilt  river  (and  some  will  not  even  admit  this), 
the  surf  fisher  does  a  greater  amount  of  work 
(as  a  class)  than  any  other  follower  of  old  Izaak 
Walton. 

'•  Many  years  ago,"  as  the  children's  story 
books  say,  how  many  the  writer  dislikes  to 
think,  but  before  Long  Branch  had  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  fashionable  watering  place.  Ocean 
Grove  and  Asbury  Park  on  the  south  were  but 


red-tetter  day,  being,  as  it  was,  but  the  fore- 
runner of  many  happy  ones  to  come.  But 
enough  of  remembrances,  pleasant  as  they  may 
be  to  the  individual,  charming  as  the  picture 
it  may  paint  of  the  past.  Still,  to  the  unlucky 
reader  who  is  forced  to  wade  through  them  to 
obtain  what  information  the  prosy  one  may 
have  to  impart,  they  can  be  nothing  more  than 
a  bore.  To  avoid  this  infliction  upon  my  un- 
fortunate readers  {should  there  be  any  such)  1 


will  n 


Experience,  practice,  or  whatever  name  one 
may  choose  for  the  purpose  of  designating  that 
teacher  whose  pupils  only  attain  final  success 
after  many  failures  and  defeats,  is  of  course  in 
this  sport,  as  in  all  others,  the  great  master. 
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Slill  some  of  the  rough  places  in  the  paih  can 
be  smoothed  over,  little  byways  and  short  cuts 
pointed  out  by  an  old  hand,  that  will  materi- 
ally assist  the  beginner  and  render  his  prog- 
ress pleasanter. 

First,  then,  and  at  the  same  lime  one  of  the 
most  important,  is  the  style  of  rod  best  suited 
for  this  fishing.  Of  course  it  is  capable  of 
many  and  great  variations  as  to  the  cost 
and  equipments,  more  generally  known  as 
dressings,  material,  etc.  The  writer,  for  his 
own  use,  prefers  one  made  of  bamboo,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  reed,  and  having  a 
length  of  from  nine  to  twelve  feet,  made  in  one 
piece,  or  at  least  of  not  more  than  two  pieces, 
the  handle  forming  one  part,  and  having  a 
length  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches, 
and  the  tip  constituting  the  remaining  length. 
Joint  rods,  such  as  one  generally  finds  in  the 
stores,  composed  of  three  or  four  pieces,  should 
be  avoided  as  one  would  the  "  evil  one."  as  they 
are  incapable  of  standing  the  casting  strain 
necessary  in  throwing  the  heavy  sinker  re- 
quired. Personally  1  have  yet  to  see  the  rod  of 
this  class,  no  matter  what  its  cost  or  what  its 
construction,  that  would  retain  its  shape  or 
last  a  season  through,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  reed  rod,  properly  made  and  cared  for, 
will  last  several  seasons.  A  brief  description 
of  the  construction  of  a  rod  of  this  kind  may 
not  be  amiss  here. 

Select  a  straight  reed,  having  a  gradual 
taper.  From  this  cut  a  piece,  say  of  about 
seven  feet  in  length.  The  extreme  tip  or  smaller 
end  should  be  from  about  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  inch  diameter,  while  the  butt  may  run 
from  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  The  next  step  will  be  to  procure  a 
piece  of  white  pine  {or,  for  that  matter,  any 
wood  one  may  chose)  about  two  feet  In  length. 
Cut  this  into  the  shape  of  a  cigar,  the  greatest 
diameter  of  which  should  be  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches.  Into  the  larger  end  of  this 
handle  bore  a  hole  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
the  big  end  of  the  reed,  and  having  a  depth  of 
about  six  inches. 

Into  this  hole  in  the  handle  insert  the  larger 
end  of  the  reed,  first  taking  care  to  fill  the  hole 
with  some  strong  glue  sufficient  to  firmly  hold 


the  two  pieces  of  the  rod  firmly  together.  The 
rod  is  now  in  a  condition  to  dress,  as  whipping 
on  of  the  line  guides  is  termed. 

For  this  purpose  (dressing)  procure  from 
some  fishing  tackle  store  one  dozen  ■'  anti-fric- 
tion" guides  of  six  graduated  sizes,  two  of  each 
size,  one  large  double-holed  eye  and  two  screw 
reel  plates.  In  dressing  the  rod  commence 
within  about  six  inches  of  the  tip  end,  and 
wrap  or  whip  on  with  strong  waxed  thread  two 
of  the  smallest  guides  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
rod.  Follow  these  with  two  more  of  the  next 
largest  size  about  ten  inches  further  along  the 
rod,  talcing  care  to  keep  all  guides  on  either 
side  exactly  in  line  with  the  preceding  ones. 
The  remaining  guides  are  in  this  manner  put 
on,  always  increasing  the  distance  between 
succeeding  pairs;  until  a  sufficient  number 
have  been  whipped  on  to  have  the  last  pair 
come  within  about  one  foot  of  the  handle. 
Then  take  the  double-holed  eye,  and,  after  fit- 
ting it  snugly  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  rod  lip 
and  placing  the  holes  on  each  side  of  it  directly 
in  line  with  the  guides,  fasten  it  in  position 
with  glue,  after  having  done  which  wrap  or 
whip  with  waxed  thread  from  the  place  on 
the  rod  where  the  metal  of  the  eye  ceases, 
toward  the  guides  about  two  Inches,  thus  pre- 
venting the  edge  of  the  metal  Irom  fraying  or 
cutting  the  line,  which  it  otherwise  would  do. 
After  having  done  this,  take  the'  handle  ot  the 
rod  and  shave  it  down  from  the  middle  to  the 
point  where  the  reed  enters  the  wood,  until  it 
is  formed intoageniletaper.  Then  commence 
and  wrap  with  strong  fishing  line  from  a  point 
about  two  inches  beyond  the  wood  of  the 
handle,  back  about  four  inches  on  the  wood, 
thus  strengthening  and  preventing  the  splitting 
of  the  handle.  After  the  dressing  of  the  rod 
is  finished,  a  thin  coat  of  glue  should  be  put 
upon  all  wrappings,  which,  after  it  is  dry, 
should  be  covered  by  a  coat  of  paint. 

There  only  remains  now  the  placing  of  the 
reel  seats.  This  :s  easily  done  and  requires 
no  directions,  with  the  exception  that  they 
should  be  placed  a  little  in  front  or  above 
the  middle  of  the  handle,  and  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  hold  the  reel  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  guides. 
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The  style  of  reel  for  this  fishing  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  like  the  rod,  subject  to  great 
variations  both  in  material  and  cost.  There 
are  at  the  same  time  some  absolutely  neces- 
sary qoaiifications  which  it  must  possess, 
such  as  strength,  balance  crank,  multiplying 
and  size,  which  last-named  quahty  should  be 
sufficient  to  carry  six  hundred  feet  of  fifteen- 
thread  line  without  crowding  the  spool. 

Of  the  line  itself  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  closely  laid,  and  of  the  class  sold  in  the 
shops  as  Cultyhunk  bass,  costing  anywhere 
from  Si. 50  to  S4  per  spool. 

In  regard  to  the  hooks  to  be  used,  even  a 
beginner  cannot  go  far  astray  in  his  selection, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  in  those  used  for 
bluefish,  which  are  snelled  upon  wire,  while 
for  bass  fishing,  upon  three-ply  gut  snells. 

Having  now  perhaps  given  some  idea  how  a 
surf  rod  may  be  constructed  at  slight  expense 
to  any  one  wishing  to  make  their  own  rods,  I 
will  turn  to  those  parts  of,  or  elements  In,  the 
sport  whose  mastery  is  far  more  difficult  to  at- 
tain and  at  the  same  time  to  explain,  than  the 
making  of  a  rod.  Take,  for  instance,  casting, 
striking  and  landing.  Proficiency  in  these  can 
only  be  attained  to  any  degree  of  perfection  by 
patience  and  practice.  By 'actual  experience 
casting  is  of  course  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
would-be  fisherman  has  to  overcome,  and,  un- 
til he  has  acquired  some  skill  in  the  art,  his 
chances  for  success  are,  to  say  the  least,  slim. 

While  the  writer  cannot,  within  the  scope  of 
this  article,  fully  describe  or  illustrate  the  cast 
in  a  manner  sufficiently  clear  to  be  of  any 
great  benefit  to  the  beginner,  there  are  still 
certain  landmarks  on  the  way  to  proficiency 
with  the  rod  which  he  may  be  able  to  point  out 
to  the  novice,  and  so  far  assist  him  in  his  task. 

Casting  on  that  portion  ol  the  Jersey  shore 
with  which  this  article  deals,  has,  through 
local  necessities,  local  peculiarities  which  have 
been  forced  upon  it. 

Two  distinct  methods,  called  the  "under 
and  over  cast,"  exist  to  day,  both  born  of 
necessity,  and  both  equally  efficacious  under 
their  varying  conditions  which  called  them 
into  existence. 

The  under  cast  being  used  when  the  wind 


was  blowing  in  the  fisherman's  face,  and  a  low 
triejectory  (as  riflemen  would  say)  was  neces- 
sary; while  exactly  the  opposite  conditions 
would  prevail  when  the  over  cast  would  be 
most  killing,  viz.:  when  the  wind  was  behind 
the  fisherman,  and  would,  as  a  consequence, 
act  favorably  upon  the  high  line  and  carry  it 
seaward. 

Perhaps  a  glance  at  the  following  drawings 
will  best  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  two 
modes.  In  the  under  cast  the  line  assumes 
this  shape  or  course  in  its  flight.  Let  "A" 
represent  the  end  of  the  rod  end;  "B"  the 
castor's  position  at  the  moment  of  casting; 
"C"  the  slow  upward  curve  10  the  point  where 
the  bait  or  lead  enters  the  water  at  the  end  oi 


the  cast.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will 
use  the  same  letters  and  their  positions  10  illus- 
trate the  over  cast.  In  the  under  cast  there 
are  really  two  courses,  as  the  drawings  show. 


It  is  therefore  the  most  difficult  to  acquire.  In 
the  over  cast  only  one.  Each  style  has  its 
champions,  each  Its  advocates,  but  all  agree 
that  he  who  has  command  of  both  modes  or 
styles  is  the  best  prepared  rodsman  for  surf 
fishing. 

So  much  for  the  different  styles.  Now  for  a 
few  points  necessary  to  be  observed  in  either 
method.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  the  beginner  stands  ready,  equipped  with 
rod  and  reel,  for  his  first  attempt  at  casting. 

To  begin.  See  that  your  line  is  laid  evenly 
and  tightly  upon  the  reel  spool,  and  from  this 
carried  through  the  various  guides  to  the  eye 
at  the  end  of  the  rod's  tip,  the  reel  itsell  being 
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in  place  in  front  of  the  right  hand,  and  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from  the  butt  of  the 

To  the  end  of  the  line  attach  a  two-ounce 
sinker.  When  this  is  done  reel  the  slack  line 
in.  unless,  if  you  are  using,  say,  a  ten-foot  rod, 
the  sinker  is  suspended  on  the  line  at  about 
four  feel  from  the  rod's  tip. 

The  left  hand  should  now  he  placed  along 
the  rod  about  two  feet  in  front  of  the  reel,  the 
right  hand  remaining  behind  the  reel,  with  the 
thumb  resting  upon  the  back  side  of  the  reel 
spool,  in  a  position,  when  casting,  to  act  as  a 
brake  or  stop. 

The  right  foot  should  now  be  placed  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  left,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  tip  of  the  rod  should  be  carried  horiiontally 
backward  until  it  is  nearly  behind  you.  Then, 
with  rapid  forward  and  upward  motion,  make 
the  rod  tip  describe  about  the  third  of  a  circle 
in  the  air,  and,  just  before  it  reaches  the  end 
of  the  above  described  motion,  raise  the  thumb 
slightly  from  the  reel  spool,  thus  releasing  the 
line  and  allowing  the  lead  to  fiy  oft  in  the 
direction  imparted  to  it  by  the  upward  and 
forward  sweep  of  the  rod.  Then,  as  the  lead 
commences  to  lose  the  impetus  given  it  by  the 
cast,  and  is  approaching  the  water,  the  thumb 
should,  by  slight  pressure  on  the  spool,  gradu- 
ally retard  its  revolutions,  so  that,  when  the  lead 
does  reach  the  water,  your  reel  will  not  have 
overrun  (as  the  term  is— in  other  words,  snarl 
the  line),  and  at  the  same  time,  by  thus  avoid- 
ing the  snarling,  the  fisherman  is  in  a  position 
to  strike  and  fasten  any  fish  touching  his  bait; 
which,  were  his  line  snarled,  he  could  not  do. 
The  foregoing  description  of  the  cast,  faulty  as 
the  writer  knows  it  to  be,  will,  he  hopes,  be 
sufficiently  clear  to  at  least  be  of  some  assist- 
ance to  the  beginner  in  surf  fishing.  The 
novice  should  not  be  discouraged  by  repeated 
failures.  It  is  only  practice  that  will  enable 
him  finally  to  accomplish  easily  and  gracefully 
this  feat  of  casting  a  clean,  straight  line,  and 
to  put  his  bait  at  any  point  within  175  to  240 
feet  distant  he  may  desire.  Once  having  con- 
quered the  difficulties  of  casting,  he  will  have 
within  his  reach  many  an  hour's  enjoyment 
along  old  ocean's  e<lge. 


The  landing  (or,  as  our  (routing  friends  are 
fond  of  terming  it.  '■  the  killing  ")  ofa  large  fish 
is  the  surf  is  only  second  in  importance  and 
difficulty  to  the  casting,  requiring,  as  it  does, 
skill,  judgment,  and  the  ever  necessary  experi- 
ence. The  weight  of  a  fish  in  the  rolling, 
tumbling  surf,  is  often,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
part  the  casting  line.  Care  is  required,  even 
after  a  fish  is  so  exhausted  that  he  can  make 
no  further  fight  for  freedom.  The  undertow 
or  back  set  of  the  retiring  wave  is  a  foe  that 
often  breaks  the  line  when  the  fish  could  not, 
and  robs  the  fisherman  of  his  game.  He  is  too 
apt  to  consider  an  exhausted  fish  a  landed  fish, 
and  thoughtlessly  to  put  a  strain  on  his  tackle 
at  this  point  that  he  would  not  dream  of  sub- 
jecting it  to  during  the  fight.  To  avoid  this 
most  provoking  disaster  one  should,  while  al- 
ways keeping  a  taut  line  on  his  lish,  only  exert 
the  full  power  of  his  tackle  against  his  captive 
when  an  incoming  sea  is  approaching  the 
shore.  Then,  at  the  proper  moment,  the  tip  of 
the  rod  should  be  carried  backward  over  the 
shoulder,  and  the  buit  end  of  the  rod  pointed 
toward  the  fish.  The  effect  of  this  act,  together 
with  the  force  of  the  incoming  sea,  will  cause 
the  fish  to  rise  with  the  lap  of  the  wave,  and 
thus  be  thrown  forward  upon  the  sand.  Once 
there,  a  slight  but  steady  strain  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  fish  until  the  sea  has  retreated 
to  the  undertow;  but  the  neglect  of  this  rule  of 
landing  has,  in  the  writer's  personal  experi- 
ence, caused  the  loss  of  many  fish  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  saved. 

The  Larbracidae  or  striped  bass  is  perhaps 
the  most  wary  and,  at  the  same  time,  uncertain 
fish  that  one  meets  in  surf  fishing  on  the 
Jersey  coast.  Possessed,  as  they  seem  to  be, 
with  an  acute  sense  of  hearing  or  power  to 
distinguish  and  dishke  any  unusual  noise. 
silence  becomes  a  necessity.  When  fishing 
for  them,  loud  talking  or  shouting,  even  rapid 
motion  on  shore  near  their  feeding  grounds, 
has,  within  the  writer's  experience,  driven 
them  away,  or  caused  them  to  stop  biting. 

Added  to  this  is  their  love  of  change,  causing 
them  to  move  from  one  ground  to  another. 
Apparently  without  any  reason  abandoning  the 
locality  they  have   been   frequenting  for  some 
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days,  they  will  move  away  in  a  night,  and  the 
fisherman  who  flatters  himself-that  he  knows 
the  locality  of  their  to-day's  feeding  ground 
may  to-morrow,  when  he  repairs  to  his  choice 
spot,  find  himself,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  "  not  in 
it,"  his  game  having  changed  their  residence 
during  the  night.  In  this  characteristic  they 
resemble  the  Irishman's  description  of  the  un- 
certain flea:  "  When  you  go  to  put  your  hand 
on  him  he  is  not  there,  sur."  But  with  all  its 
uncertainty,  the  work  it  entails  and  the  disap- 
pointment that  frequently  follows  the  most 
carefully  laid  plans  for  the  capture  of  this  fish. 
it  is  a  glorious  sport,  and  one  successful  day 
more  than  pays  for  a  week  of  disappointments. 
An  illustration  of  this  comes  to  my  mind  as  I 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  and  a  good  rodsman, 
realizing  that  eternal  vigilance  was  the  price  of 
bass,  agreed  that,  as  his  employment  com- 
pelled him  CO  spend  some  hours  each  day  upon 
the  ocean  beach,  he  would  keep  a  watch  for 
bass  signs  and  let  me  know  at  once  should  he 
discover  any.  One  beautiful  morning  shortly 
afterward,  long  before  the  writer  was  thinking 
of  leaving  his  comfortable  bed,  a  servant, 
knocking  on  theiloor  of  the  bed-room,  reported 
that  Mr.  D.  (the  friend  spoken  of)  was  on  the 
porch  and  wanted  to  see  me  at  once.  Upon 
going  down  stairs  1  found  him  waiting  for  me 
with  the  pleasing  intelligence  ihaL  he  had  a  few 
moments  before  seen  bass  breaking  water 
(feeding)  at  the  mouth  of  a  certain  creek  which 
makes  its  way  into  the  ocean  about  a  mile 
from  the  house.  It  look  but  a  few  moments  to 
make  our  preparations,  and  we  were  soon  on 
the  way  to  have  a  try  at  the  capricious  gentle- 
men. A  few  moments  more  and  we  stood  be- 
side the  creek's  mouth,  watching  for  a  break, 
and  meanwhile  putting  tackle  in  order.  This 
done,  we  had  time  to  enjoy  the  surroundings 
before  our  game  should  reveal  their  location  to 

The  sun  was  just  lipping  the  horizon,  and 
the  east  was  one  mass  of  color,  while  the  ocean 
beyond  the  bar,  and  as  far  seaward  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  lay  calm  and  stiil,  save  where 
some  stray  breeze  brushed  its  surface  into 
dancing  ripples,   or  some  lonely    fish-hawk. 
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speeding  down  to  its  smooth  surface  in  pursuit 
of  his  breakfast,  sent  jets  of  spray  glistening 
into  the  sunlight  from  his  swift  dive.  In-shore 
small  seas  were  slowly  breaking  on  the  shal- 
lows of  the  bar,  and  then,  coming  slowly  in,  to 
spend  their  little  remaining  force  upon  the 
white  stretch  of  beach. 

"There  they  are,  see!"  and  D.'s  voice  struck 
my  ear  in  a  low  sharp,  whisper,  just  in  time  to 
draw  my  attention  from  the  beauties  of  the 
summer  morning  to  the  splash  made  by  a 
broad  tail  as  its  owner  drove  his  powerful  body 
through  a  sea  in  chase  of  some  feed.  "Yes,  I 
see  them,"  1  answered.  "  Make  your  cast,  D., 
over  there.  I  will  go  south  of  you."  Even  as 
I  spoke  D.'s  rod  swung  back,  and  then  came 
forward  in  a  swift,  upward  curve,  his  reel  hiss- 
ing and  his  line  making  a  long,  graceful  flight, 
fell  into  the  water  fully  150  feet  away.  The 
next  moment  mine  followed  suit,  and  we  were 
ready  for  callers.  Two,  three,  perhaps  more 
moments  passed,  then  my  line  slacked  a  little. 
The  sea  is  moving  my  lead  in,  I  thought,  and, 
acting  upon  this  idea,  I  reeled  in  the  supposed 
slack.  The  next  instant  the  line  was  rushing 
away  eastward,  seemingly  of  its  own  volition. 
A  tremble,  followed  by  an  instant's  pause,  and 
then  again  a  rush,  all  taking  place  far  quicker 
than  1  can  write,  but  which  explained  to  me 
fully  the  cause  of  the  slacked  line.  With  a 
slight,  and  yet  quick  motion  of  my  rod's  tip,  I 
drove  the  hook  home  into  the  fish's  mouth. 
For  a  moment,  an  instant,  rather,  of  time,  he 
stopped,  astonished,  angry.  Then,  as  if  in 
that  space  of  time  having  collected  all  his 
strength  together,  he  rushed  away  seaward, 
my  reel  humming,  shrieking,  the  line  fairly 
burning  the  skin  oi  my  thumb  as  I  attempted, 
by  putting  pressure  on  the  line,  to  turn  his 
course  either  up  or  down  the  beach.  His 
straight-away  rush  was  100  rapidly  exhausting 
my  supply  of  line  sent  me.  Again  and  again  1 
tested  the  strength  of  line  and  rod,  almost  it 
seemed  lo  me  to  a  breaking  point,  before  I 
succeeded  in  turning  his  course  to  the  north- 
ward, in  which  direction  I  was  following  him 
as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me  along  the 
sand.  D.,  realizing  the  situation,  had  in  the 
meantime  reeled  in  his  line  and  stuck  his  rod 
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in  the  sand ;  was  running  along  beside  me  withi 
the  gaff  and  ofiering  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  ad- 
vice, practical  and  otherwise.  Our  fish,  now 
finding  himself  unable  to  get  away  by  previous 
tactics,  changed  them.  Turning  sharply  shore- 
ward, he  came  in  at  a  lightening  speed,  caus- 
ing me  to  run  backward  and  reel  in  the  slack- 
ening line  as  fast  as  I  could,  while  I  tried  my 
best  to  prevent  his  gaining  the  necessary 
amount  ofloose  line  for  a  jump.  Experience 
acquired  in  many  a  former  light,  where  1  had 
had  strained  relations  with  his  family.  taUght 
me  that  this  was  a  move,  only  the  forerunner 
of  a  jump,  when,  if  the  line  was  loose  enough, 
my  friend  would  attempt  to  throw  the  hook 
from  his  jaws.  And  so  it  proved  to  be  here. 
In  a  second  he  threw  himself  into  the 
shaking  the  hook  at  the  same  time  as  a  ten 
dog  would  a  rat;  but  fortunately  1  had  s 
ceeded  in  keeping  the  line  moderately  w?1l 
so  that,  when  he  threw  himselfclearof  thesea, 
a  sweep  of  the  rod  backward  held  the  hook  in 
its  place,  and  he  went  into  his  proper  element 
once  more,  a  loser  in  strength,  at  least.  A  few 
moments  more  of  rush,  dive  and  jump,   of 


straining  line,  bending,  swaying  rod,  a  little 
white  longer,  and  the  steady  strain  began  lo 
tell  even  on  his  huge  bulk.  Slowly,  fighting 
every  inch,  the  tine  began  to  shorten,  and  the 
last  struggle  was  made  almost  in  the  undertow. 
Then  the  dead,  soggy  weight  at  the  line's  end 
told  of  a  light  that  was  done.  The  bending 
rod  tip  raised  the  tish  into  the  top  of  a  curling 
sea,  which,  when  it  broke,  the  sand  left  him 
there  dead,  stranded,  without  a  kick.  The 
gaff  hauled  him  further  up  the  beach  to  my 
feet.  A  king  dead  in  all  his  glorious  armor  of 
burnished  silver  and  copper;  a  fighter /ar  eX' 
celUnce;  a  prize  no  sportsman  could  despise, 
and  one  who,  two  hours  afterward,  tipped  the 
scales  at  twenty-one  and  one-half  pounds. 
Seven  more  followed  this  capture  ashore,  that 
morning,  all  ranging  between  four  and  a  half 
and  seven  pounds,  and  every  one  of  them  true 
to  their  family  reputation,  only  yielding  when 
the  power  lo  resist  had  vanished. 

So  ended  one  of  many  happy  days  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  spend  with  rod  and  reel 
along  the  ocean's  border. 
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Bv  Old   U*ak. 


Our  party  consisted  of  three,  Julius  H, 
Wheeler,  of  Mount  Clair,  Dr.  George  S.  Ward 
and  Ihe  writer,  all  of  Newark,  N.  J.  We  had 
expressed  our  provisions  and  heavy  impedi- 
menta to  Malta  warn  keag  a  week  before  our 
Stan,  in  care  of  Aleck  McClain,  one  ol  the 
wardens  whom  Hon.  H.  O.  Stanley,  Fish  Com- 
missioner of  the  State,  had  kindly  recom- 
mended as  one  of  the  most  expert  guides  in 
the  State,  hence  we  SUrled  wuh  only  our 
tackle  and  light  satchels.  We  went  by  way  of 
Fall  River,  to  Boston,  the  evening  of  July  lo, 
1884.  There  we  took  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  to  Bangor,  where,  changing  cars,  wc 
reached  Mattawamkeag  at  9  P.  M.,  July  it. 
McCain  met  us  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  which  made  us  at  once  feel  at  home. 

There  is  a  great  deal  expressed  by  the  man- 
ner of  shaking  hands.  1  like  a  hearty  grip  and 
an  honest  look  square  in  the  face.  None  of 
your  pump-handle  business  for  me.  None  of 
the  surveying  of  a  fellow  from  head  to  foot, 
ta'kjng  his  measure  with  a  smirk  as  he  looks 
down  upon  your  smaller  stature.  No.  sir! 
Gentlemen  anglers  don't  like  this  sort  of  thing. 
McCain  pleased  us  at  the  first  sight,  and  we 
liked  him  more  as  we  became  better  ac- 
quainted. 

We  put  up  at  the  hotel  kept  by  S.  B.  Gates. 
Early  next  morning  our  wagon  was  at  the 
door,  and  we  mounted  our  seats  for  a  drive  of 
thirty-five  miles.  Our  provisions  had  preceded 
us  by  stage  to  the  Sherman;  so,  with  a  light 
load  and  a  smart  team  of  young  horses,  we 
drove  merrily  along  a  good  road  at  a  brisk 
trol.  We  took  breakfast  at  the  hotel  at  Molun- 
kus,  F.  Coburn,  proprietor;  then  drove  on 
rapidly  to  Sherman,  where  we  stopped  for  din- 
ner. For  some  time  before  reaching  Sherman 
we  had  been  in  sight  of  Mount  Katahdin. 
Seen  from  our  point  of  view,  it  resembled  a 
reclining  dromedary  with  neck  stretched  along 
the  ground. 

At  Sherman  we  changed  horses  and  adjusted 


our  cargo,  taking  in  our  boxes  of  provisions. 
As  we  started  off  from  the  main  road  and 
struck  into  the  woods,  I  expressed  a  strong  re- 
gret at  the  change  of  teams. 

"  These  horses  are  no  better  than  a  logging 
team,"  said  I, 

"That's just  it,"  said  the  driver.  "Better 
slow  and  sure.  The  team  we  left  would  have 
smashed  us  all  to  flinders.  They  are  (00  lively 
for  this  road.  We'll  show  you  the  worst  road 
you  ever  travelled  over." 

"  Bah  1 "  said  I.  "  Rough  roads  are  no 
novelty  to  us.  We  have  bumped  over  rotten 
corduroys,  and  I  don't  believe  you  can  beat 
them  for  cussedness." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  you  don't  cuss  before 
we  are  through,  then  you  are  a  blank,  blank 
sight  tougher  than  I  take  you  to  be.  If  you 
Aim  used  to  cussing,  just  get  Aieck  to  do  it  (or 
you.  He  has  a  wonderful  flow  of  the  blank, 
blankest  kind  of  langu^e  every  time  he  rides 
over  this  road." 

Said  1;  "If  he  can  beat  you,  then  I'll  ac- 
knowledge his  eloquence." 

■•Oh  !"  said  he,  "I'm  nothing  to  Aleck." 

Here  we  went  into  a  hole  with  a  thump  that 
nearly  pitched  me  over  the  horses'  heads  and 
almost  broke  my  back,  but  the  driver  held  me 
by  the  coat  tails. 

"What's  your  hurry,  sir?  Don't  get  out 
here.     You'll  mire  in  the  mud." 

I  shook  myself  together  and  got  a  good  grip 
of  the  seat  as  we  started  again.  The  road 
was  through  a  deep  slough  lined  with  tall 
reeds. 

"This  is  Moses' birth  place,"  said  the  driver. 

"  Moses  wasn't  born.  He  was  found  in  the 
bull- rushes,"  said  Wheeler, 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  he  had  a  wet  berth." 

"  Just  so.  Co  "long,  you  blank,  blank,  lazy 
brutes." 

Pulling  through  the  wet  ground,  we  came  to 
a  dryer  biit  more  rugged  way.  Thump ! 
thump !  rattle  !  jolt  1    As  we  ran  down  a  steep 
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decline,  a  jolt  and  sudden  stop  sent  Wheeler 
from  the  back  seat  right  on  top  of  my  head, 
almost  breaking  my  neck. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  driver,  with  copious  Oow  ol 
cuss  words,  "  this  is  nothing;  wait  awhile. 
All  the  dyspepsia  will  be  knocked  clean  out  of 

■■  All  right;  only  save  my  vitals,  heart,  liver 
and  giuard,  especially  gizzard.  I  shall  want 
all  I've  got  to  digest  the  eloquence  of  Maine 
backwoodsmen." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Morrell,  I'm  sorry  you  think  us 
so  profane.  Woa  !  blast  yer !  Where  in  all 
blank,  blue  blazes  are  you  going  to  ?  " 

This  time  it  was  the  doctor,  who  was  making 
frantic  etforts  to  swim  on  top  of  his  head. 

■'  See  here.  Doc.  if  you  want  to  change  seats 
just  say  so.  I've  no  objections  to  the  back 
seat." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  but  it's  very  com- 
fortable to  have  you  in  front.     When  I  pitch 
forward  1  prefer  something  soft  to  fall  on." 
■  "  Very  good.  Doc,  I  owe  you  one." 

We  drive  on  in  a  slow,  plodding  way. 
Nothing  of  the  funeral  order  of  march;  oh! 
no.  Things  are  too  lively.  The  road  seems 
to  have  been  built— no,  not  built,  but  run- 
through  a  water  course  full  of  big  boulders. 
For  a  few  rods  we  get  along  very  well,  and  we 
conclude  the  worst  is  passed.  Now  we  ascend 
quite  a  hill,  then  down  we  go  at  an  angle  of 
forty  degrees.  The  driver  puis  on  the  brake; 
not  on  his  jaw  tackle,  however.  He  is  getting 
up  steam,  plying  his  whip  and  inventing  cuss 
words.  The  brake  slips  from  his  hand,  and 
rattle,  jolt,  bump,  smash,  we  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  1  hefd  on  hard,  stood  up,  sat  down 
four  or  five  times  suddenly,  then  concluded  I 
would  get  out;  did  get  out,  landing  on  all  fours 
so  as  to  come  down  easy. 

•'  What's  broke  ?     Anybody  hurt  ? " 

"  No,  we're  all  right.     Astonishing  !  " 

I  picked  myself  up  and  got  in  again.  Feel- 
ing myself  all  over,  1  found  no  bones  broken. 

•■  Well,  let  her  rip.  After  (hat  Hi  risk  the 
wagon  standing  anything." 

■•  Are  there  any  worae  places  than  this  ?  " 

"Well,  yes.  1  think,"  said  Aleck,  "that  you 
will  agree  that  there  are  a  few." 


"Go  ahead,  driver.  Our  lives  are  insured. 
We  won't  walk  until  the  wagon  breaks  down. 
Take  a  fresh  grip  on  the  brake  and  let  her 
fiizle." 

On  we  go.  The  road  gets  worse  and  worse. 
I  am  pounded  to  a  jelly;  every  bone  in  my 
body  aches,  especially  the  part  of  the  human 
frame  that  Nature  has  padded  with  a  heavy 
coating  of  flesh.  The  road  is  in  a  rushing 
toErent  of  water. 

"Doc,  get  out  your  fly  rod;  there  ought  to 
be  trout  here." 

Resting  the  horses  every  ten  minutes,  we 
found  black  flies,  or  rather  they  found  us_ 
They  seemed  to  like  us.  Our  fly  oil  was  in 
our  valises,  and  they  were  stowed  so  tightly 
we  could  not  open  them  without  unshipping 
our  whole  load. 

"  Never  mind.  Drive  on.  They  don't 
trouble  us  much  while  in  motion,  or  perhaps 
the  lesser  evil  is  overlooked  in  the  greater." 

"  Ves,   I   admit  the  backwoods  roads  are 

'■  Merciful  Providence  !  What  is  ii?  Any- 
body lost  his  false  teeth  ?  Anybody  killed  ? 
Where's  my  pipe  ? " 

"This  cussed  hard  travelling  makes  me 
think  of  my  sore  arm  and  the  tough  old  fight  I 
had  with  that  bear,"  said  Aleck. 

"Aleck,  tell  us  how  you  got  so  badly  chawed 
up." 

"Not  now.  boys.  Wait  until  we  get  into 
camp  and  get  comfortably  fixed." 

"  Are  we  all  right  f  Then  get  along,  you 
lazy  brutes." 

"  Doctor,  what  keeps  you  so  still  ? " 

"  I'm  keeping  my  teeih  shut  tight  to  prevent 
biting  my  tongue  ofl"." 

"Oh  !"  that's  it.     1  thought  you  was  taking 

"  His  naps  all  begin  with  an  K,  and  his 
snoozes  are  all  sorts  of  pain."  said  Wheeler. 

"  I  thought  a  doctor  could  sleep  at  any  time 
and  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"Any  common  time,"  said  Doc,  "but  the 
meter  and  the  rhythm  don't  seem  to  hitch, ' 

"  Mr.  Morrell,"  said  McClain.  "  are  you  wilt- 
ing to  admit  that  Maine  takes  the  cake  for 
backwoods  roads  ?  " 
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"Ye— ye— yes.  Hold  on!  driver;  down 
brakes !" 

"  The  brake  is  foul  of  the  wheel.  Trim  ship, 
boys  !    We  will  be  upset ! " 

We  were  nearly  over  that  time.  If  the  brake 
had  any  feelings  it  would  have  felt  hurt  at  the 
driver's  cuss  words. 

The  worst  of  the  road  was  yet  to  come. 
McCiain  and  the  driver  who  drove  the  lively 
team  from  Mattawamkeag.  who  was  still  with 
us.  and  were  to  go  as  far  as  our  first  camp, 
preferred  to  walk  the  remaining  distance. 
They  told  us  we  had  better  do  the  same,  but 
we  wanted  to  know  just  how  bad  the  road  was, 
and  concluded  to  stick  to  the  wagon.  Couldn't 
be  possible  that  any  worse  road  was  to  come. 
It  now  was  so  bad  that  we  could  no  longer 
talk.  We  held  our  breath  and  held  on  for  dear 
life.  How  we  longed  for  a  corduroy!  Our 
wishes  were  soon  gratified.  We  came  to  it 
and  sighed  with  relief.  Thai  sigh  stuck  in 
our  throats  and  was  bitten  to  pieces,  mixed 
with  bits  of  tongue,  lips  and  cheeks.  We 
spit  it  out;  we  didn't  like  it.  We  tried  to 
follow  the  doctor's  advice  and  shut  our  teeth 
tight.  No  use.  We  had  to  open  our  mouths 
to  ejaculate  "ohi"  We  tried  to  shut  our 
teeth  together  again,  but  couldn't.  The  driver 
was  plying  his  whip  smartly.  He  said  he 
would  give  us  a  taste  of  a  rough  road,  and 
he  did. 

"We  own  up  beat.  Ves,  beaten  to  a  con- 
sistency of  pounded  tough  beefsteaks." 

The  drivel's  jaw  kept  time  with  his  whip. 
Cuss  words  flew  about  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 
"The  woods  were  full  of  them."  The  doctor 
asked  the  driver  if  there  was  anything  else 
he  could  do  as  well.  He  said  he  thought 
that  was  "his  best  hold." 

All  roads  are  alike  in  one  respect — they 
come  to  an  end;  so  did  this.  Getting  out  of 
the  woods  into  a  clearing,  our  horses  struck 
into  a  full  run.  Lo  !  before  us  was  ihe  river. 
On  a  line  grassy  slope  was  a  house,  known 
to  all  that  region  as  Hunt's  Place,  The  pant- 
ing team  came  lo  a  stop  amidst  a  half  dozen 
hunters  and  (arm  hands,  who  gave  us  a 
noisy  welcome.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  C.  Boy- 
ington,  gave  us  a  cordial  greeting. 


"Come  in,  boys,  out  of  the  rain." 

"  Well,  so  it  does,"  said  Doc,  "  but  I  had 
not  noticed  it,  though  1  see  I  am  pretty  well 
wet  through." 

Getting  out  our  (raps,  the  first  thing  we 
did  was  to  open  our  valises  and  smear  our 
hands  and  faces  with  tar  oil.  The  flies  and 
mosquitoes  were  as  bad  in-doors  as  out  Boy- 
ington  soon  had  a  smudge  in  a  tin  pan  in 
the  sitting  room,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
rest  we  sat  down  to  supper.  The  doctor 
and  I  had  gone  into  the  woods  almost  broken 
down  by  sickness  and  overwork,  but  our  ap- 
petites had  begun  to  assert  themselves,  and 
we  did  ample  justice  to  a  meal  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  well-kept  public  house. 

Repairing  to  the  sitting  room,  wc  found 
an  addition  of  two  men,  who  had  been  fish- 
ing up  a  brook  near  by.  They  had  a.  string 
of  fine  irout  that  rejoiced  the  eyes  of  our 
doctor.  While  the  doctor  was  admiring  the 
trout  I  was  studying  the  men.  One  of  them 
was  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  athlete,  about 
twenty-one  or  two  years  of  age,  line  featured, 
with  an  expansive  forehead  and  an  eye  like 
a  hawk.  I  thought  it  probable  that  he  was 
one  of  the  guides  McClain  had  engaged  for 
us.  I  spoke  to  him  and  found  I  was  correct 
in  my  surmise.  His  name  I  found  was  Clar- 
ence Peavey,  and  his  father,  to  whom  he 
pointed,  was  another  of  our  guides.  I  said  I 
would  give  way  lo  the  doctor  as  the  oldest 
of  us  three,  and  he  might  have  McClain,  our 
chief  guide.  1  would  take  Clarence,  and  the 
elder  Peavey  should  paddle  Wheeler.  This 
arrangement  was  satisfactory,  as  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  qualifications  of  any  of  them. 
1  congratulated  myself  on  my  choice,  and 
had  no  reason  to  repent  it. 

Wc  inspected  our  canoes,  two  of  which 
were  hauled  up  on  the  shore  bottom  upward. 
McClain's  canoe,  on  which  he  prided  himself, 
had  not  yet  arrived,  but  was  expected  soon 
by  wagon  from  Mattawamkeag.  These  canoes 
were  the  genuine  Indian  built  birch  bark, 
and  models  of  beauty,  though  I  found  they 
were  heavier  than  the  average  Adirondack 
boats,  and  that  it  look  two  men  to  carry  one 
over  a  portage. 
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Being  very  much  fatigued,  we  retired  early, 
but  found  very  little  sleep,  for  the  bedroom 
was  full  of  mosquitoes;  their  hum  was  bad 
enough,  but  their  bites  were  worse. 

"Good  morning,  Doc.  What  put  your  eye 
out  ?  " 

"The  pesky  mosquitoes  kept  me  awake  all 
night,  and  I  find  they  have  bitten  me  badly. 
I  shall  wear  my  head  net,  hereafter,  night 
and  day." 

" Hallo  1  Julius.     How  did  you  sleep?" 


beautiful  and  the  scenery  enchanting.  We 
poled  along  near  ihe  shore  to  escape  the  swift 
current.  From  Boyington's  for  fully  six  or 
seven  miles  there  is  a  stretch  of  deep  water, 
with  no  dangerous  rapids,  and  we  made  swift 
progress.  1  employed  the  time  admiring  the 
charming  river  and  getting  acquainted  with 
my  guide.  Both  completely  took  my  eye. 
Clarence  was  born  and  brought  up  right  here 
in  the  woods,  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
in  his  bark  canoe,  with  paddle  or  setting  pole 


■'  First  rate.  The  mosquitoes  sung  so  loudly 
thai  1  covered  up  head  and  ears  in  the  blanket, 
and  I  slept  like  a  top." 

We  were  soi^n  ready  for  a  start,  but 
McClain's  canoe  had  not  arrived.  We  waited 
until  after  10  o'clock,  and  then  decided  that 
we  would  leave  McClain  with  the  doctor,  and 
we  would  go  ahead  and  prepare  camp. 

Our  load  of  provisions  and  the  tenis  were 
placed  on  a  large  batCeau,  and  two  addi- 
tional guides  poled  it  ahead  of  us.  We  soon 
overtook  them,  as  we  were  so  much  lighter, 
and   then   led   the  van.     The   morning   was 


in  hand.  He  assured  me  we  should  have  a 
glorious  lime  when  we  returned,  for  we  should 
run  the  rapids  all  the  way  from  the  great  lalls 
to  Matlawamkeag,  fifty-live  miles. 

■'  Where  we  are  now,  Mr.  Morrell,  is  what 
we  call  still  water,  though  you  can  perceive 


thee 


'ery- 


vift.' 


"  Yes,  I  see;  so  swift  you  could  not  paddle 
against  it  except  in  a  few  places.  You  could 
not  do  much  without  your  setting  pole.  Don't 
you  find  it  hard  work  ? " 

■'  Well,  it  is  work,  of  course;  but  I  am  used 
10  it  and  can  keep  it  up  all  day,  for  it  is,  next 
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to  running  the  rapids,  ttie  work  1  tike   best." 
"  I  should  think  running  the  rapids  would  be 
easy  work,  for  you  have  only  to  sit  still  and 
guide  your  canoe." 

"You'll  think  differently  when  you  have 
seen  us  at  it  a  while.  It  is  pretty  hard  work, 
but  the  excitement  gives  you  more  pleasure 
than  any  other  kind  of  work  and  takes  off  the 
strain.  There  goes  an  otter.  Did  you  see 
him?" 

"Yes,  but  he  popped  into  his  hole  so  quick 
that  I  could  not  have  told  what  it  was.  What 
is  that  swimming  across  the  river.'" 

"  They  are  good  swimmers  and  not  afraid  of 
welling  themselves.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
cat  about  them." 

"Are  there  many  fur-bearing  animals  left 

"  Yes,  quite  a  good  many.  We  have  no 
more  beaver,  for  the  last  I  knew  of  were 
killed  two  or'three  years  ago.  I'll  show  you  a 
good  beaver  dam,  though,  on  Panther  Pond, 
or  Lounksoo  Pond,  as  it  is  generally  called. 
Lounksoo  means  panther.  We  have  otter, 
mink,  muskrat,  bear  and  caribou„all good  furs_ 
and  bringing  good  prices." 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  prospects  ofget- 

"  1  don't  know.  There  are  plenty  of  salmon 
in  the  river,  but  I  never  knew  of  any  being 
taken  with  a  fly.  There  are  plenty  caught  in 
drift  nets.  The  water  is  very  high,  loo,  and 
that  may  or  may  not  be  in  your  favor.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  river?  Does  it  look  as 
though  you  could  take  them  with  a  fly?" 

"  No,  it  does  not.  I  have  not  seen  a  salmon 
pool  yet,  or  anything  like  what  1  believe  to  be 
a  spot  that  would  contain  resting  salmon.  Nor 
have  I  seen  any  place  where  a  good  cast  can 
be  had  by  wading.  We  will  hope  for  lower 
water,  but  it  looks  very  much  as  if  we  should 

We  had  poled  up  the  river  about  seven 
miles,  when  Clarence  said: 

"  This  is  the  spot  that  McClain  selected  for 
your  first  camp." 

1  did  not  like  it,  but  thought  it  might  look 
more  inviting  on  closer  inspection.     1  jumped 


ashore  and  looked  about  to  pick  out  a  level 
spot  for  our  tents.  About  a  hundred  thousand 
black  flies  gave  me  a  most  cordial  welcome.  1 
had,  before  landing,  smeared  my  face  and 
hands  with  tar  oil,  but  1  found  I  had  not  been 
profuse  enough  in  its  application.  1  had  a 
two-ounce  vial  tied  by  a  cord  to  my  vest  but- 
ton, so  as  to  be  handy.  I  put  on  enough,  I 
thought,  to  drive  all  the  insects  distracted,  but 
they  were  not  to  be  driven  off.  1  put  on  a 
linen  hood,  made  to  fit  tightly  over  the  head, 
leaving  only  the  eyes,  nose  and  moulh  exposed. 
They  bit  through  that;  my  ears  swelled  to 
twice  their  usual  thickness:  my  eyelids  began 
to  swell  and  close. 
"  A  smudge  !  a  smudge  '.  "  I  cried  in  desper- 

Clarence  soon  had  a  fire  going,  and  a  big 
pile  of  wet  brush  and  ferns  thrown  on  top. 
The  other  guides  now  came  up  and  soon  had 
the  batteau  unloaded  and  the  tents  op.  Mc- 
Clain now  put  in  an  appearance  with  Dr. 
Ward,  and  the  elder  Peavey  with  Wheelersoon 
followed. 

1  have  fought  flies  and  mosquitoes  in  the 
Adirondacks;  1  have  been  becalmed  In  a  yacht 
on  IhePassaic  River  on  the  Jersey  salt  meadows, 
and  thought  1  knew  something  of  (lies  and 
mosquitoes,  but  I  here  had  greater  experience. 

"A  smudge,  or  I  die!"  sang  Wheeler, 
as  he  mounted  the  bank  to  the  plateau  on 
which  our  tents  were  pitched. 

"  Morrell,"  said  Doc,  "  tuck  this  head  net  In 
good  under  my  coat.    The  pesky  insects  crawl 

"I  should  think  so,"  said  1.  "There  is  a 
stream  of  blood  running  down  each  side  of 

"First  blood  for  the  doctor."  cried  Julius. 
"  Here,  we'll  soon  put  a  step  to  this.  More 
smudges." 

We  all  set  to  work  cutting  down  the  under- 
brush and  building  smudges.  The  smoke  set 
us  all  crying,  and  we  were  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable. Then  it  began  to  rain,  and  our  beds 
were  not  yet  made.  Alt  hands  were  busy, 
the  guides  cutting  trees  for  firewood  and  we 
clipping  spruce  and  hemlock  for  bedding. 

"Supper    ready,    boys."     It  was  Clarence 
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who  had  prepared  the  meal  for  us.  and  we 
had  good  appetites  for  it.  We  sat  on  the  logs 
in  our  rubber  suits,  for  the  rain  was  potiring 
down  pretty  lively.  A  slapjack  a  half  inch 
thick,  and  just  the  size  of  the  frying  pan,  a 
slice  of  ham,  a  quart  of  coffee  to  each  ot  us. 
and  (hen  we  lighted  our  pipes  and  began  to 

[to  be  continued.; 


leel  a  little  better  natured.  Camp-lire  yarns 
and  sparkling  wit  flew  about.  We  told  some 
stories  of  woods  life  in  the  Adirondack  and 
Allegheny  mountains,  and  then  called  upon 
McClain  to  tell  us  how  he  got  so  badly  chewed 
up  by  that  bear. 
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IConrinasl  ft 

Copa.1  varnish,  and  thai  known  as  "  wearing' 
bgdy"  coach  varnish,  is  the  best  for  rods.  If 
of  good  quality  it  will  not  crack  or  t>ecotne 
gummy  or  sticky.  It  should  not  be  diluted 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  no  "driers" 
should  be  added  to  it,  but  it  should  be  used  as 
it  comes  from  the  shop  of  the  dealer.  It  should 
be  applied  to  the  wood  with  what  is  known  to 
the  trade  as  a  varnish  brush,  and  in  a  warm 
temperature.  Unless  the  room  in  which  the 
varnish  has  been  kept  is  very  warm,  it  is  better 
to  heat  the  varnish  until  the  vessel  from  which 
it  is  to  be  used  feels  quite  warm  to  the  touch. 
This  renders  the  varnish  more  limpid,  and 
causes  it  to  flow  more  readily,  fill  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  and  spread  itself  over  the  wood 
more  smoothly  and  evenly.  When  the  first 
coat  becomes  dry,  which  will  probably  be  at 
the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  add  a  second, 
and  later  a  third  coat.  If,  two  or  three  days 
after  the  application  ot  a  coat  of  varnish,  the 
rod  is  exposed  to  a  bright  sun  and  the  wind,  it 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  drying.  When  the 
third  coat  has  become  thoroughly  dry  and 
hard— not  until  then— moisten  a  rag  with 
boiled  oil  and  sprinkle  upon  it  some  pulverized 
pumice  stone,  and  rub  or  scour  each  Joint  and 
part  varnished  until  the  whole  becomes  per- 
fectly smooth  and  even.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
coating  of  varnish  is  not  sufficiently  thick  to 
admit  of  this,  put  on  one  or  two  coats  more 
and  rub  down  and  polish  as  before. 

Next,  the  ferrules  should  be  secured.  I  re- 
gard this  simple  and  easy  method  the  best, 
viz.:  Insert  one  prong  of  the  round  pliers  into 
the  other  end  of  the  ferrule,  and.  closing  the 
pliers,  hold  it.  Put  into  the  other  end  of  the 
ferrule  a  few  scales  of  shellac— hold  the  ferrule 
over  the  gas  or  a  lamp  until  the  gum  is  melted, 
turn  the  ferrule  until  the  inside  of  it,  where  it 
is  to  come  in  contact  with  the  wood,  is  coated 
with  a  thin  film,  and  then,  while  the  ferrule  is 


still  hot,  put  it  on  the  joint.  If  it  sticks  before 
it  reaches  the  point  designed,  heat  it  again  and 
put  it  in  place.  It  is  well,  before  putting  on 
the  ferrule  thus,  to  mark  upon  the  stick  tlie 
exact  point  to  which  the  remale  ferrule  should 
be  forced  on.  By  no  means  use  rivets  in  se- 
curing ferrules.  Should  you  break  a  rod  in 
fishing,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  break  will  be 
at  or  near  a  ferrule.  II  so,  and  the  ferrule  has 
been  secured  in  the  method  I  have  described, 
by  holding  it  for  a  moment  over  two  or  three 
burning  matches  the  shellac  will  be  melted, 
and  the  section  of  wood  remaining  in  the  fer- 
rule can  easily  be  removed— the  joint  cut  down 
to  fit  the  ferrule— if  heated  again  by  matches 
until  the  shellac  adhering  to  the  ferrule  is 
again  melted— the  ferrule  put  on  the  joint,  and 
the  angler  can  go  his  way  rejoicing.  But  if 
the  ferrule  is  riveted  on,  the  chances  are  that 
the  angler  will  not  have  the  tools  with  him  to 
drive  out  the  rivet  and  repair  damages,  and  the 
only  alternative  for  him  is  to  go  to  his  tem- 
porary home  and  get  a  duplicate  joint,  if  he 
has  one,  or  to  lose  much  time  and  temper  in 
restoring  the  broken  rod  to  its  sia/u  quo. 

After  the  ferrules  are  on,  put  the  rod  together 
and  see  if  the  joint  (its  properly.  It  is  very 
possible  the  ferrules  may  not  pass  into  each 
other  as  they  stand;  if  this  is  the  case,  examine 
and  see  if  some  of  the  shellac  used  in  cement- 
ing the  female  ferrule  has  not  run  or  been 
forced  into  the  upper  halt  of  the  ferrule.  If  so. 
remove  the  surplus  shellac  with  a  bit,  gimlet 
or  other  suitable  instrument. 

Now  put  the  rod  together  and  turn  the  joints 
so  that  it  will  be  straight,  or  most  nearly  so, 
and  mark  with  pen  and  ink,  or  camel's  hair 
brush  and  water  colors,  the  places  at  which 
the  rings  are  to  be  put  on.  Of  course  they 
should  be  in  line  with  the  rod.  I  put  three 
rings  upon  the  butt,  or  first  joint,  the  upper  one 
being  placed  immediately  below  the  ferrule; 
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the  Other  two  I  place  nearly  equi-distant  be- 
tween the  ferrule  covering  ihe  joint  of  the 
handle  and  rod  and  the  upper  ring.  Upon  the 
second  joint  I  put  five  rings,  the  upper  one,  as 
on  the  bull,  just  below  the  upper  ferrule;  and 
upon  the  lip  1  put  six  rings  beside  the  top  ring. 
In  a  light  rod  it  is  better  thai  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  rings  be  short,  as  when  the  rod  is 
bent  the  strain  upon  the  rod  by  the  line  is 
much  less.  The  rings  should  be  small,  rang- 
ing from  an  eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  ring  keepers  need  noi  exceed 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  should  he  made  of 
very  thin  metal.  The  best  I  have  used  1  cut 
from  an  old  silver  pencil  case.  The  silk  used 
should  be  ofmedium  fineness,  smooth  and  even; 
machine  sewing  silk  letter  B  answers  a  very 
good  purpose.  Of  course  it  may  be  of  any 
color;  I  prefer  black,  as  it  conirasis  or  accords 


Next  select  one  of  the  widest  keepers  and  place 
upon  the  rod,  and  on,  or  in  line  with,  the  mark 
previously  made,  and.  pressing  the  keeper  up 
closely  against  the  whippings  that  have  been 
made,  draw  ihe  silk  over  the  keeper  to  hold  it, 
and  continue  to  turn  and  «ind  until  nearly 
one-half  of  the  keeper  is  covered;  then  agairt 
pressing  with  a  finger  on  the  silk  to  hold  it, 
with  a  knife  under  the  keeper  bend  ii  sharply, 
close  to  the  whipping,  at  right  angles  wiih  the 
rod;  then  wind  four  or  five  whippings  around 
the  rod  alone,  and  unlil  you  have  covered 
about  the  space  the  ring  and  keeper  will  oc- 
cupy; place  one  o(  the  large  rings  over  ihc 
keeper,  laying  it  on  the  rod  toward  Ihe  ferrule, 
and  pressed  closely  against  the  keeper,  and 
bend  the  keeper  down  over  it,  and  by  means  of 
a  triangular  file,  back  of  your  scissors  or  oiher 
instrument,  bend  the  keeper  around  the  ring 
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well  with  any  color  one  is  likely  to  give  a  rod, 
and  will  not  fade. 

Whipping  on  Ihc  rings.  Unwind  and  wax 
slightly  with  beeswax  a  few  yards  of  silk.  Re- 
wind and  place  the  spool  in  a.  box  or  basket  at 
your  right  hand.  Take  the  first  joint  in  your 
left  hand  a  few  inches  below  the  upper  ferrule, 
allowing  the  handle  to  pass  under  the  left  arm. 
With  your  right  hand  put  the  end  of  the  silk 
over  and  once  around  the  rod.  Secure  the  end 
of  ihe  silk  by  placing  the  left  thumb  upon  it. 
Wiih  your  right  hand  draw  the  silk  over  the 
end  held  by  your  thumb,  and  turn  the  joint 
from  you,  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
holding  the  silk  taut  with  the  right  hand,  and 
at  a  slight  angle  with  that  wound  upon  the  rod, 
in  order  that  each  whipping  will  press  closely 
against  the  preceding  one,  until  three  or  four 
whippings  have  been  made,  then  place  a  finger 
of  your  left  hand  upon  the  whippings  to  pre- 
vent the  silk  from  unwinding;  with  a  sharp 
knife  in  the  right  hand  cut  off  the  end  of  the 
silk,  ihus  wound  under,  close  to  the  whipping. 


and  close  to  the  rod;  next  resume  winding  over 
the  keeper  and  continue  until  the  keeper  is 
covered.  Then  take  a  small  ferrule,  or  a  piece 
of  quill  an  inch  in  length,  lay  it  partly  upon  the 
whipping  and  wind  the  silk  around  it  and  the 
rod,  leaving  a  space  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
between  each  of  the  windings;  four  times  cut 
off  the  silk  five  or  six  inches  from  the  rod;  put 
the  end  of  the  silk  up  through  the  tube  and 
draw  it  until  all  the  silk  unwound  is  pulled 
through  (see  figure  3);  then  push  or  draw  the 
tube  upward  from  under  the  whippings  around 
it,  lake  hold  of  the  upper  loop  of  silk  presented 
and  wind  over  the  end  of  the  silk  that  had 
passed  through  the  tube,  until  Ihe  whippings 
that  were  over  the  tube  are  wound  upon  the 
rod;  next  take  the  end  of  the  silk  and  pull  it 
upward  until  all  the  slack  caused  by  winding 
it  round  the  tube  has  been  drawn  under  the 
last  four  whippings;  with  a  knife  cut  off  the 
few  inches  of  silk  unwound.  The  ring  is  on, 
in  a  sightly  manner,  and  both  ends  of  the  silk 
are  securely   wound  under.      The  remaining 
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rings  of  course  are  put  on  in  the  same  manner. 
It  \s  better  always  to  wind  on  the  upper  ring 
upon  each  joint  firsi,  and  you  can  then  see  to 
wind  those  that  follow  in  line  with  it.  It  is 
well  also  to  put  a  whipping  of  about  half  an 
inch  close  against  the  male  ferrules  on  the 
second  joint  and  tip,  and  a  narrow  one,  say 
one-eighih  of  an  inch,  on  each  side  ol  the  fer- 
rule covering  the  handle  joint. 

With  a  small  brush  apply  a  coat  of  ihe  same 
varnish  to  the  whippings  alone,  exercising  care 
in  covering  all  of  the  whippings  and  avoiding 
putting  any  upon  the  rod.  When  this  is  dry 
put  an  additional  coat  over  the  whole  rod. 
When  this  has  become  hard  slip  the  ring  fer- 
rule over  the  reel  seat,  and  put  on,  with  shel- 
lac, the  butt  ferrule;  this  completes  the  rod. 

If  it  is  made  of  shad-blow,  with  sumac 
handle,  of  the  length  and  size  above  described, 
it  will  weigh  about  six  ounces,  and  will  be 
well  balanced,  very  light  in  the  hand,  capable 
of  throwing  well  tifiy  feet  of  line,  and  quite 
strong  enough  for  taking  trout  not  exceeding 
one  pound  in  weight. 

A  word  to  the  beginners  in  rod  making. 
Commence  making  your  rod  several  months 
before  you  want  to  use  it,  and  when  you  have 
commenced,  don't  be  impatient  to  see  how  it 
will  look,  or  how  it  will  feel.  Take  time  to  do 
everything  well;  above  all,  don 'I  hurry  in  the 
varnishing.  If  you  put  on  a  second  or  third 
coat  before  the  preceding  one  is  dry,  it  will 
require  months  to  harden  the  varnish,  and  the 
amount  of  handling  it  will  be  subjected  to  in 
that  lime  will  wear  and  spoil  the  appearance 
of  the  rod. 

1  must  beg  the  general  reader,  if  he  has  had 
the  patience  to  follow  me  to  this  point,  to  par- 
don both  the  minuteness  aimed  at  and  the 
prolixity  attained,  remembering  that  it  has 
been  written  to  aid  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  way,  but  who  may  wish  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  one  of  the  many  amateur    rod 

It  may  be  asked ;  Why  go  to  the  expense  of 
buying  tools  and  rod  mountings,  and  incur  the 
labor  of  tramping  over  the  hills  in  search  of 
timber,  sawing  it  out,  caring  for  it  during  the 
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one  or  two  years  required  to  season  it,  and  then 
working  like  a  journeyman  mechanic  for  days, 
possibly  weeks,  in  constructing  a  rod  that, 
when  finished,  will  not  surpass,  ifitequals,  one 
that  can  be  purchased  from  the  skilled  artisan 
for  a  few  dollars  ?  1  can  make  no  answer  that 
will  satisfy  such  a  questioner.  But  if  those 
who  are  doomed  to  a  sedentary  life,  whose 
working  hours  are  mainly  spent  in  offices  and 
counting  room,  school  rooms  and  laboratories, 
hospitals  and  rooms  of  the  sick  and  dying,  be- 
hind counters  of  the  merchant,  in  factories  of 
the  manufacturer— let  any  of  such,  on  his  first 
holiday,  walk  out  of  Man's  town  into  God's 
country,  inflate  his  lungs  with  pure,  life-giving 
air.  set  his  blood  coursing  through  his  veins 
with  vigorous  exercise,  feast  his  eyes  upon  the 
beauties  Nature  Sjireads  before  him,  and  while 
doing  this,  remember  that  his  mission  istolind 
a  tree  suitable  for  rod  making;  when  the  tree 
is  found,  and,  with  the  permission  of  its  owner, 
cut,  and  maybe  carried  home  upon  his  shoul- 
der— as  he  seats  himself  at  his  late  dinner,  be 
it  sumptuous  or  plain,  ask  him  how  he  has  en- 
joyed his  holiday.  His  answer  will  be,  "I 
never  enjoyed  a  day  more." 

Or,  if  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  winter's 
evening,  after  the  last  meal  of  the  day  is  de- 
spatched, such  a  one  feels  the  drowsiness  indi- 
cative of  brain  weariness  creeping  over  him, 
he  may  ask  himself  where  he  shall  find  rest 
and  relief— something  that  will  change  the 
current  of  his  thoughts,  and  speed  the  slow- 
footed  hours  of  "  a  night  that,  like  a  foul  and 
ugly  witch,  doth  limp  so  tediously  away." 
Shall  it  be  the  opera  or  theatre  ?  The  corner 
grocery  or  grog  shop  ?  Let  such  a  one  repair 
to  the  workshop,  selecting  some  material,  go 
to  work,  begin  a  rod,  a  rustic  chair,  Hower 
stanii,  anything,  it  matters  not  what,  so  long 
as  he  saws,  planes  and  works  in  carrying  out 
some  plan  or  design,  and,  before  he  knows  it, 
the  clock  tolls  ten— eleven  :  He  goes  to  bed 
refreshed,  and  to  sleep.  What  poor,  hard- 
worked  human  nature  needs  is  to  get  out  of 
the  rut— to  have  some  hobby  to  relieve  the 
aching  brain  and  perturbed  mind  of  the  plod- 
der. There  is  none  more  easy,  more  pleasant 
than  rod  making,  with  its  necessarily  accom. 
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panying  thoughts  of  babbling  brooks  a.nd  quiet 
pools,  of  fresh  and  green  fields. 

Some  of  us  think  that  amateur  rod  making 
pays. 

Since  most  of  the  foregoing  was  written, 
another  trouting  season  has  come  and  gone. 
It  did  not  bring  to  my  creel  the  usual  number 
of  trout,  and  circumstances  beyond  my  control 
prevented  me  from  devoting  the  usual  allotted 
months  to  fly  fishing.  Still,  the  summer  has 
given  much  of  angler's  pleasures  and  brought 
to  me  a  new  revelation  as  regards  rods. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  the  An- 
glers' Tournament,  held  in  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber. i88j.  and  to  witness  the  wonderful  casting 
made  with  split  bamboo  rods.  I  had  with  me 
a  six  and  a  half  ounce  amelanchier  rot^  of  my 
own  make,  such  as  is  descrioed  above,  with 
which  I  was  able  to  cast,  without  any  prepara- 
tory  practice,  about  seventy  feel  of  line.  I  en- 
tered my  name  as  a  contestant,  but,  after  wit- 
nessing the  casting  of  others  with  a  split  bam- 
boo of  less  weight,  I  thought  "discretion  the 
better  pari  of  valor,"  and  did  not  enter  the  lists. 
What  I  witnessed  then  and  there  gave  me  food 
lor  thought,  which  culminated  in  my  ordering 
from  a  celebrated manufacturerasplit bamboo 

According  to  instructions  given  by  me,  the 
rod  was  made  ten  feet  three  inches  in  length, 
with  a  sumac  handle,  such  as  I  here  described, 
one  and  one-eighth  inches  in  diameter.  It 
weighed  five  and  a  half  ounces.  It  reached 
my  hands  just  before  June  I,  which  is  the 
openingof  my  trouting  season.  June  2,  1883, 
found  Ben  Bent,  the  genial  companion  and 
brilliant  writer,  so  welt  known  to  all  readers  of 
The  Angler,  and  mysell  wading  side  by  side 
down  one  of  the  lieautiful  but  sadly  depleted 
trout  streams  of  Sullivan  County.  The  stream 
is  a  series  of  rapids  or  "  rills,"  and  deep,  wide 
pools.  The  trout  were  mainly  in  the  pools, 
and  to  reach  them  it  was  often  necessary  to 
make  casts  of  fifty  to  sixty-five   feet. 

It  was  my  first  experience  with  a  split  bam- 
boo, and  it  was  so  different  in  action  from  the 
rods  to  which  my  hand  had  been  trained,  that 
I  made  awkward   work  of  it.     A  brief  experi- 


ence satisfied  me  that,  for  casting  a  long  line, 
striking  and  hooking  the  fish,  the  split  bamboo 
excelled  all  other  rods  of  which  I  had  knowl- 
edge. I  think  I  did  not  miss  a  fish  That  totA 
the  fly  in  its  mouth  during  the  days  fishing. 
In  one  pool,  where  Ben  fished  before  me  with- 
out taking  a  trout,  I  took  twelve,  three  of  which 
weighed  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each  (l*f£* 
trout  for  the  stream),  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  ctM\d  cast  ten  or  fifteen  feet  farther  than  he, 
and  reached  the  spot  where  the  trout  lay.  I 
had  a  fine  day's  sport  and  killed  more  than 
double  the  number  of  fish  that  Ben  did.  He 
took  the  "beat"  very  good-naturedly,  attrib- 
uting justly  my  success  to  the  superiority  of  my 
new  rod. 

I  will  add,  ia  closing  this  egotistical  but 
truthful  little  story,  that  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  fish  very  many  years  with  Ben 
Bent  as  a  companion,  that  we  fished  equally 
well,  and  that  our  aggregate  scores  for  the 
years  1880-1-2,  in  which  we  fished  together 
about  a  month  each  year,  differ  but  two  fish. 
On  the  occasion  of  which  I  have  written,  Ben 
used  a  five  and  a  half  ounce  melanchier  rod, 
of  his  own  make,  very  like  that  described  by 
me.  As  a  postscript  I  will  add  that.  In  a  letter 
dated  at  Tadousac,  Canada,  August  25,  1883, 
in  which  Ben  gives  an  account  of  a  month's 
sport  in  Canadian  waters,  he  mentioned  in  a 
quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  alter  praising  the  per- 
formance of  my  hornbeam  rod  in  landing  a 
trout  of  three  and  a  halt  pounds  weight,  "  that 
for  casting,  hooking  and  care  of  handling,  we 
both  think  our  'bamboos'  as  near  perfection 
as  possible." 

Although  Ben  and  I  have  met  olten  since 
our  fish  in  June,  and  have  exchanged  frequent 
letters,  this  was  the  first  intimation  that  he  had 
given  me  of  his  possessing  a  split  bamboo. 
Possibly  his  reticence  was  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  hav- 
ingsaid  to  an  old,  white-haired  friend,  who  was 
sounding  the  praise  of  a  split  bamboo  rod, 
something  like  this: 

■■  There  is  no  such  bigot  as  a  late  convert !  " 

I  was  requested  to  give  a  history  of  split 
bamboo  rods,  and  a  description  of  the  way  in 
which  an  amateur  can  make  them.    Since  the 
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request  was  made  much  has  been  wriUen  and 
published  in  The  Angler  relating  to  both 
branches  of  the  subject.  As  1  can  add  little  to 
that  information  thus  given  by  others,  I  will 
not  attempt  compliance  with  the  request. 
That  something  maj:  appear  in  this  conm 
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"  After  numerous  trials  wiih  various  tools,  I 
find  that  I  can  work  out  materials  for  a  rod,  in 
the  least  time  and  with  least  waste  of  material, 
by  using  a  wood  tile. 

"The  accompanying  diagrams  show  my 
mode  of  procedure. 


upon  the  subject,  by  permission  of  the  "Make  a  gauge  of  tin  or  sheei  metal  like 


writer  1  will  append  a  short  article  kindly  fur- 
nished me  by  "Water  Gap."  It  renders  very 
simple  and  easy  that  which  1  have  supposed 
most  difficult  in  the  construction  of  split  bam- 
boo rods.  It  also  reveals  the  ingenuity  of  the 
author  and  his  ability  as  an  artist: 

SPLIT  BAMBOO  RODS. 

"With  some  hesitation  I  give  the  result  of 
some  experiments  with  split  bamboo. 


Fig.  I,  having  one  side  and  end  tor  six  splint, 
the  other  for  four  splint. 

"  Have  two  strips  of  hard  wood  each  ten 
inches  long,  one  inch  wide  and  half  an  inch 
thick  (Fig.  2,  A  and  B). 

"  For  a  four  splint  tip  arrange  them  as  in 
Fig.  z,  by  fastening  one  strip  (A)  with  two 
It  screws  to  a  bench  about  five  or 
inches  from  its  edge,  as  in  Fig.  3. 
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"  Work  out  a  short  piece  of  bamboo  to  ap-      it  firmly  down  in  the  notch  or  crevice,  and 
proximate  siic,  trying  it  with  the  ternile  to  be      gradually  take  a  position  with  (he  file  more  and 


iised,  and  fitting  so  chat  the  ferrule  on  each  end 
will  go  on  neatly  without  removal  of  the 
enamel  of  the  bamboo. 

"Take  your  second  cleat  or  strip  (B)  and 
remove  a  corner  with  a  plane,  C  D,  at  one  end 
of  the  strip,  making  the  crevice  between  the 
cleats  the  exact  siie  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
splint,  and  cutting  atsuch  taper  as  will  make 
the  other  end  of  the  crevice  the  size  of  the 
smaller  end  of  the  splint.  Then,  having  re- 
moved a  part  of  the  exira  material  from  the 
splint  with  a  plane  or  knife,  lay  the  splint  into 
the  crevice  with  the  enamel  side  toward  you, 
and  file  it  horizontally  until  one  side  of  the 
splint  is  nearly  straight.  Turn  the  splint  and 
treat  the  other  side  the  same. 

■■  Now  test  with  notch  in  end  of  gauge  and 
see  if  proper  angle  has  been  secured  approx- 
imately. 

"  Remove  any  lumps  or  elevations  and  return 
splint  to  the  crevice,  and  file  until  the  file 
reaches  the  cleats. 

•■  When  moving  the  splint  to  the  right  hoU 


more  to  the  left,  so  that  tile  and  small  end  of 
splint  may  meet  at  small  end  of  crevice. 

"  Alter  a  few  days'  experience  I  found  that  1 
could  fit  the  splints  for  a  four-joint  tip,  ready 
for  gluing,  in  one  hour,  with  no  loss  of  material 
by  splintering,  as  followed  my  attempts  with 
the  plane.  I  do  not  advance  this  as  Xhctestor 
the  quickest  way  of  preparing  this  good  but 
refractory  material,  but  simply  claim  that  any 
one  wit'h  small  mechanical  skill  can  make  a 
good  fit  of  the  splints  without  waste. 

'■  [n  fitting  ferrules  m;il.e  the  small  end  of 
one  joint  the  exact  size  of  large  end  of  next. 
Let  this  be  the  size  of  the  inner  or  female  fer- 
rule, wrap  with  silk  for  outer  ferrule,  having 
the  wood  for  about  three  inches  beyond  the 
ferrule  of  the  same  size,  and  as  it  is  in  the  in- 
side ot  the  ferrule, 

"  Use  no  ferrule  on  a  trout  rod  of  more  than 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  rod  will  not  be  appreciably  lost 
at  the  ferrules." 


[concluded.] 
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V  S.  K.  tVrN*w, 


Many  yea.rs  ago  a  hardy  set  of  lumbermen 
ran  immense  rafts  of  logs  down  the  Beaverkill 
when  the  water  was  high  during  the  spring 
freshets,  hence  the  law  declared  the  ri\er  nav> 
igable  and  open  to  all.  At  the  head  waters, 
where  the  stream  is  small,  it  has  been  taken  up 
for  two  or  three  miles  by  a  fishing  club,  but 
from  there  down  to  where  it  joins  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Delaware,  the  Beaverkill  is  free 
to  any  and  everybody.  Vou  will  find  no 
barbed  wire  .fences  across  it,  nor  any  signs 
forbidding  trespass,  but  grand  riffs,  one  after 
another,  and  pool  after  pool.  The  stream  is 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  you 
have  full  chance  to  try  any  length  of  cast  you 
may  desire. 

Do  not  get  the  foolish  notion  into  your  heads 
that  the  stream,  being  free  to  all  and  easy  of 
access,  is  overcrowded  with  fishermen.  Of 
course  many  go  there,  but  the  stream  is  so 
large  that  there  is  lots  of  room.  Thankstothe 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  to 
the  regular  fishermen  and  to  the  farmers  along 
the  stream,  it  is  kept  well  stocked  with  trout. 
Although  tons  of  fish  are  caught  there  every 
season,  it  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the  supply. 
The  local  farmers  areasensible  class  of  people, 
and  recognize  that  the  city  fisherman  brings 
them  money  and  profit,  and  thelandownersdo 
not  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  by 
raising  their  prices  and  trying  to  "bleed  "  the 
visitors.  As  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules, 
you  will  occasionally  find  a  "hog"  among 
these  folks,  as  you  will  find  the  same  kind  of 
an  animal  among  fishermen  sometimes.  Board 
is  reasonable,  and  you  always  seem  welcome 
at  any  farmhouse  if  you  drop  in  about  lunch 
time.  The  charge  for  lunch  is  generally  about 
twenty-five  cents.  Board  may  be  had  from 
four  to  seven  dollars  per  week,  and  you  will  be 
chained  $1.25  per  day  Tor  transient  board. 
Livery  is  also  to  be  had  at  very  fair  rates,  and 
nearly  all  those  who  take  boarders  can  gener- 
ally furnish  a  horse  and  carriage  when  called 
for. 


As  the  Beaverkill  is  in  the  counties  of  Sulli- 
van and  Delaware,  it  is  within  the  Forest  Re- 
serve, and  the  season  does  not  open  until 
May  I.  The  only  way  to  get  there  is  by  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway, 
from  the  foot  of  Jay  or  Forty-second  streets. 
Get  off  at  either  the  station  of  Livingston 
Manor  or  Rockland.  The  former  is  not  on  the 
Beaverkill,  but  on  the  Willowemoc,  a  good, 
large  trout  stream,  that  flows  into  the  Beaver- 
kill abaut  a  mile  below  Rockland  village. 
Parties  who  are  going  up  the  Beaverkill  prefer 
getting  off  at  the  "  Manor,"  as  there  is  a  good 
road  over  the  mountain  that  strikes  the  river 
at  Ellsworth's  (Beaverkill  P.  O.).  Good  board 
may  be  had  at  this  house  or  at  the  place  kept 
by  aMr.  Davidson.  The  writer  generally  goes 
to  the  town  of  Rockland  and  stops  at  the 
tavern  kept  by  Montgomery  Dodge,  or,  as  he 
is  locally  termed,  "  Gum  "  Dodge. 

Now  as  to  the  fishing  ground.  Keep  in  the 
main  river  as  much  as  possible,  and  don't  try 
many  of  the  brooks  that  flow  into  it,  although 
Spring  Brook  is  an  excellent  place  if  you  wish 
to  fish  without  using  high  wading  boots.  This 
brook  flows  into  the  Beaverkill  about  one  and 
a  half  or  two  miles  above  "Gum's;"  is  fished 
by  everybody,  and  immense  quantities  of  trout 
are  taken  from  it  each  year,  yet  there  seem  to 
be  just  as  many  left  By  all  means  steer  clear 
of  Berry  Brook.  This  stream  flows  into  the 
river  about  four  miles  above  Rockland,  bvi 
don't  go  there.  There  are  trout  there,  butthe 
meanest  set  of  small  pirates  own  the  pasture 
lots  through  which  the  brook  Hows,  that  your 
life  will  be  worried  out  of  you  before  you  have 
fished  half  a  mile.  You  will  just  hook  a  fish 
when  you  will  hear  a  little  squeaky  voice  be- 
hind you  saying,  "  Vou  know  my  rules,  twenty- 
five  cents  a  head  for  fishing  on  my  property.'* 
You  turn  around  and  behold  an  immense, 
hungry-looking  dog,  accompanied  by  a  poor 
apology  for  a  man.  dressed  in  a  worn-out, 
faded  set  of  overalls  lucked  into  a  rusty  pair  of 
cowhide  boots.    This  is  the  lord  and  master 
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upon  whose  domain  you  have  unwittingly 
trespassed.  Vou  chuck  him  a  quarter  in  dis- 
gust and  continue  your  fishing.  After  you 
have  gone  a  few  rods  you  climb  a  fence  and 
again  hear  the  same  squeaky  voice  pronoun- 
cing the  same  words.  You  turn  in  indignation 
at  this  second  demand,  but  you  sec  a  different 
colored  dog,  but  just  as  big  and  just  as  hungry- 
looking;  the  same  suit  of  clothes  accompanies 
him,  but  the  thing  in  them  has  a  different  face, 


and  follow  the  road  down  to  the  river,  where 
there  are  no  dogs  or  pirates.  I  never  heard  ol 
any  one  who  had  •'  sand  "  enough  to  fish  Berry 
Brook  its  full  length.  I  would  like  to  meet 
some  one  who  did.  The  dogs  get  bigger  and 
hungrier-looking  as  you  go  down  this  stream 
to  the  Beaverkill.  I  would  like  to  find  out  how 
big  the  last  dog  is.  Don't  allempt  to  argue 
with  any  of  these  Berry  Brook  lords,  as  they 
are  not  open  to  argument.    They  claim  that 


and  you  at  once  realize  that  you  have  passed 
from  the  two-acre  domain  of  pirate  No.  i  and 
you  are  now  upon  the  small  patch  of  ground 
owned  by  pirate  No.  2.  You  pay  him  his 
quarter  and  think  you  are  free  for  a  while,  but 
before  you  know  it  you  are  addressed  by  pirate 
No.  3.  and  he  is  accompanied  by  a  bi^er  and 
hungrier-looking  dog.  Perhaps  you  have  plenty 
of  "Stay"  in  you  and  lots  of  quarters  in  your 
clothes,  and  possibly  you  pay  No.  3,  but  by  the 
time  that  No.  4  comes  along  with  his  big.  big— 
and  awful  hungry-looking  dog,  you  give  i[  up 


ihey  can't  liave  their  crop  trodden  down  with- 
out pay.  As  you  have  been  fishing  through"a 
cow  pasture,  you  fail  to  see  the  crops,  but  that 
don't  matter — a  city  chap  is  not  supposed  to 
know  a  field  of  wheat  from  a  pasture  lot— it  is 
twenty-five  cents  or  the  dog,  take  your  choice. 
Berry  Brook  is  a  small  stream,  but  It  has  lots 
of  trout,  and  what  a  nice  thing  those  farmers 
could  make  out  of  it  if  they  would  encourage 
the  fishermen,  like  all  the  others  do. 

To  get  to  one  of  the  choicest  parts  of  the 
river,  drive  up  the  road  from  Rockland,  which 
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winds  along  the  river,  until  you  get  to  Ells- 
worth (Beaverkill  P.  O.),  then  turn  to  the  right 
and  drive  over  the  mountain.  After  driving 
about  a  mile  you  will  again  strike  the  river; 
put  up  yourhorse  at  the  first  house — owned  by 
a  Mr.  Jersey,  Arrange  with  Mrs,  Jersey  for 
lunch,  and  walK  up  the  river  about  half  a  mile 
and  wade  in.  Now  for  about  a  mile  you  have 
the  grandest  set  of  pools  you  ever  saw,  and 


some  being  as  much  as  twelve  feet  In  diameter. 
The  water  rushing  down  over  a  long,  steep 
rifi,  boils  into  the  head  of  this  pool,  and  is 
carried  along  with  a  swift  current  around  and 
among  all  these  great  boulders.  When  you 
for  the  first  time  suddenly  get  a  view  of  this 
grand  pool,  you  involuntarily  stop  for  several 
moments  and  enjoy  the  great  beauty  of  it. 
Then  you  quickly  and  quietly  drop  your  fty 


HoTCHifiss  Rocts  Oh  ' 

when  you  arrive  almost  opposite  Jersey's  house. 
just  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  riff,  where  the  river 
makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  you  will  behold 
the  most  magnificent  pool  of  all.  Imagine  a 
stretch  of  water  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  feet 
wide,  and  say  three  hundred  yards  long,  with 
a  nice  slope  on  the  one  side,  down  which  you 
can  wade  (ar  enough  to  be  able  to  cast  your  fly 
to  the  opposite  side.  The  water  is  from  six  to 
«ight  feet  deep  for  nearly  the  length  of  the 
pool,  and  it  is  Eilied  with  boulders  of  all  sizes, 


into  the  right  spot,  and  are  well  paid  by  land- 
ing one  of  the  lai^e  beauties  with  which  the 
pool  abounds.  If  you  work  carefully  you  may 
land  six  or  seven. 

About  this  time  you  begin  to  think  of  Mrs. 
Jersey,  with  her  hot  dinner  and  her  cookies 
and  cream,  and  you  reel  up  and  start  for  the 
house.  If  you  are  a  stranger,  she  will  have  the 
pitcher  and  bowl  from  her  spare  room  placed 
on  the  front  porch,  all  ready  for  your  wash 
before  eating,  but  if  you  are  one  of  the  regu 
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lars,  you  will  go  through  the  shed,  where  the 
creamer  is  standing,  and  thence  around  back 
of  the  house  by  the  great,  water  wheel  that 
docs  the  churning,  to  a  spout  where  you  will 
do  your  washing.  Mrs.  Jerseys  dinners  are 
not  fancy  ones;  they  are  good  and  substantial, 
and  her  cookies  and  cream — oh  !  my  !  After 
dinner  you  go  back  to  the  big  pool  and  coax 
three  or  four  more  of  the  beauties  into  your 
creel;  then  you  will  try  your  luck  down  the 
long  rift  that  extends  from  the  pool  to  where 
the  river  turns  to  the  right  and  enters  another 
large  pool.  The  river  flows  on  in  this  style 
clear  to  Rockland. 

At  Ellsworth's  there  used  to  be  a  large  mill- 
dam  that  furnished  water  to  run  atannery,  but 
the  hemlock  bark  gave  out  years  ago  and  the 
tannery  rotted  away.  Under  this  dam  was  a 
famous' place  for  large  trout,  but  two  years  ago 
the  dam  was  broken  down  to  reclaim  the  land 
covered  by  water.  The  pool  is  there— part  of 
it,  but  is  now  nothing  compared  to  what  it 
used  to  be.  Immediately  below  here  com- 
mences a  long  rift;  it  is  very  rough  and  steep, 
and  hard  to  wade  on  account  ol  the  large 
rocks,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  trial.  From 
here  down  for  a  mile  or  more  the  river  is  very 
rough,  but  the  fishing  is  excellent,  A  good 
view  is  obtained  of  part  of  it  from  the  road 
running  above  it  along  the  mountain  side. 
The  road  here  is  like  a  niche  cut,  from  one  to 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain  that  rises  almost  perpendicu- 
lar. The  lishing  is  good  anywhere  from  Rock- 
land down  to  Trout  Brook,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly good  from  about  two  miles  above  Cook's 
Palls  down  to  about  a  mile  below  Honon's. 
At  Cook's  Falls  the  river  takes  a  sharp  turn  to 


the  right,  and  on  the  left  of  the  stream,  just  at 
the  bend,  is  quite  a  bluff,  faced  by  a  long  ledge 
of  jagged  rocks,  in  front  of  which  is  a  large, 
deep  pool,  where  the  swift  water  is  almost 
churned  to  foam.  During  the  fishing  season 
you  can  hardly  find  an  hour  in  which  you  may 
not  see  one  or  more  fishermen  trying  their 
luck  at  this  point.  The  writer  saw  a  two  and 
a  quarter  pounder  taken  from  this  pool  last 

Now,  friend  angler,  try  the  Beaverkiti,  and 
you  will  not  fail  to  like  it.  The  Adirondacks 
may  be  very  nice  for  [hose  who  have  plenty  of 
time  and  money.  The  cost  of  the  fare  to  the 
latter  place  would  pay  your  fare  to  and  from 
the  Beaverkill  and  your  expenses  while  there. 
You  could  almost  go  to  the  Beaverkill,  get 
your  fish  and  get  back  to  your  office  in  the 
time  that  it  takes  lo  get  to  the  Adirondacks. 
There  are  many  fishermen  who  think  they 
cannot  indulge  in  their  sport  because  they 
have  not  time  to  take  a  week  off.  The  Beaver- 
kill is  just  the  place  for  these.  The  writer 
often  in  summer  goes  up  Friday  evening,  fishes 
all  day  Saturday  and  returns  home  on  Sunday. 
The  fishing  is  going  to  be  better  this  coming 
season  than  ever  before,  as  the  game  wardens- 
were  very  watchful  last  year,  and  did  not  allow 
many  so-called  fishermen  lo  catch  and  carry 
away  the  small  trout.  The  writer  saw  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  trout  too  small  i» 
catch,  last  summer,  but  this  season  they  will 
have  grown  to  a  caichable  size.  All  the  deal- 
ers in  fishing  tackle  know  the  Beaverkill,  and 
can  give  all  inlormation  as  to  style  and  size  of 
fliestobeused  there.  The A.merican Angler 
will  be  glad  to  give  any  information  that  may 
be  asked  for  regarding  this  grand  river. 
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HOW  I  CAUGHT  THE  PIKE. 


One  <l.-iy  last  summer  I  started  out  Trom 
Al^onac,  a  small  town  located  on  the  St.  Clair 
River,  for  a  day's  6shiiig.  1  had  in  the  boat 
my  ten-year-old  boy  Charlie,  George  the  pun- 
ter, and  myself.  Our  destination  was  the 
Chimatahgon,  one  of  the  numerous  streams 
which  branch  off  from  the  Si,  Clair  and  flow 
through  the  marshes  into  Lake  Si.  Clair.  The 
Chimatahgon  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  has 
a  width  of  about  150  to  300  feel,  and  a  depth 
of  eight  lo  twelve  feet  of  clear,  cold  water,  with 
a  current  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  This 
stream  forms  the  southern  boundary  line  of 
Walpole  Island,  an  Indian  reservation  of  the 
Canadian  Government. 

After  arriving  atagood  location  we  anchored 
our  boat  and  threw  out  our  lines.  After 
spending  an  hour  or  so,  with  fair  success, 
Charlie,  who  was  fishing  over  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  feit  a  bite  and  started  to  reel  in  his  line. 
Arter  getting  it  about  half  way  to  the  boat  I 
saw  the  pole  bend  nearly  double,  and  said  to 
him: 

"Quick,  Charlie,  let  go  the  handle  of  your 
leel,  or  your  pole  will  break." 

As  he  did  so  the  line  spun  out,  and  I  knew 
that  he  had  a  big  Bsh  on.  He  then  commenced 
to  reel  in  again,  when  the  fish  stopped  running, 
but,  before  getting  it  near  the  boat,  the  resist- 
ance was  too  much  for  Charlie's  strength,  and 
he  said.  "Here,  pa,  you  lake  it;  I  can't  pull 
him  in."  Not  wishing  to  lose  the  fish,  I  did 
so,  and  brought  the  fish  up  near  the  top  of  the 
water,  so  I  could  see  it,  and  (ound  it  to  be  a 
good-sized  pike.  Alter  playing  him  until  he 
ceased  his  long  rushes,  I  drew  him  toward  the 
hoat,  so  the  punter  could  get  the  net  under 
him,  hut.  when  within  ten  feet  of  us,  and  I  still 
drawing  him  slowly  in,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
a  good-siied  perch  come  out  of  his  mouth  and 
attached  to  the  line.  As  soon  as  the  pike  saw 
the  perch  in  front  of  him  he  made  a  savage 
lunge  for  it.  took  it  in  his  mouth  and  went  for 
the  bottom.      I    let   the   line   play  oui  freely, 


and  started  in  menially  to  understand  the  sit- 
uation as  follows: 

Charlie  hooked  a  perch,  and,  when  he  felt 
the  bite,  started  to  pull  in,  Mr.  Pike,  happen- 
ing to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  took  a 
fancy  to  Mr.  Perch  and  swallowed  him,  which 
accounted  for  the  sudden  bend  in  the  pole 
Now,  thinks  I,  the  perch  has  undoubtedly 
swallowed  the  hook,  so,  even  if  the  pike  swal- 
lowed the  perch,  there  is  no  hook  exposed  to 
catch  him  on.  Now  what  to  do  puzzled  me 
for  I  wanted  that  pike. 

I  concluded  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  wait  until  Mr.  Pike  had  the  perch  well  down 
his  gullet  before  trying  to  bring  him  in. 
Well,  I  wailed  about  ten  minu[e<^  before  I 
started  to  reel  in,  and,  when  I  did,  I  reeled 
in  very  carefully  and  gave  Mr.  Pike  plenty 
of  line  in  his  rushes,  and  he  was  lively  and 
made  a  good  fight.  Finally  he  turned  up  on 
top  of  the  water  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
boat,  and  I  proceeded  to  draw  him  toward 
us,  aiming  to  keep  him  sideways  to  the  boat 
so  that  the  strain  would  be  across  his  mouth. 
When  he  came  within  ten  feet  of  us  he  slowly 
turned  his  head  directly  toward  the  boat,  and 
again  out  came  Mr.  Perch  as  before.  He  made 
a  lunge,  caught  the  perch  and  sailed  for  the 
bottom  again.  Now  then,  says  I.  I  will  wait 
until  you  have  swallowed  it  good  this  time. 
So  I  laid  the  rod  down  on  the  seat  with  the 
reel  free,  and,  picking  up  my  own  rod.  went  to 
fishing,  I  waited  so  long  this  time  that  Char- 
lie, who  was  deeply  interested,  thought  that 
the  pike  had  about  digested  the  perch.  I 
thought  so  too,  so  1  again  picked  up  the  rod 
with  the  pike  on  the  line,  and  said  to  George, 
the  punter: 

"  Now,  George,  I  am  going  to  try  and  draw 
that  pike  up  sideways  to  your  end  of  the  boat. 
You  stand  ready  with  the  net,  and  have  it  so 
you  can  slip  it  under  him  without  frightening 
him,  and  be  sure  you  get  him  the  first  time,  for 
you  will  only  have  one  chance  at  him." 
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•'All  right,"  says  George.  "Vou  get  him 
within  reach  and  I  will  do  it." 

I  then  proceeded  slowly  and  carerully  to  reel 
him  in,  and  held  my  pole  so  as  to  draw  him 
quartering  toward  us,  so  the  line  would  draw 
across  his  mouth  as  before.  All  went  well 
until  I  had  got  him  near  the  boat  again,  but  he 
was  just  out  of  reach  of  the  net,  and,  if  [.drew 
him  a  little  nearer,  he  would  be  heading 
directly  toward  the  boat,  and  I  foresaw  that 
the  line  would  again  pull  out  of  his  mouth,  I 
held  him  there  a  moment,  and  he  was  pretty 
tired,  but  he  still  held  on  to  the  perch.  I  at- 
tempted to  draw  him  still  nearer,  and,  just  as  1 
suspected,  out  came  the  perch  from  his  mouth. 
Mr.  Pike  seemed  to  have  enough,  however, 
and  did  not  lunge  for  him  this  time,  but  started 


slowly  for  the  bottom  at  an  angle  of  abou 
forty-five  degrees.  As  he  was  headed  for  the 
boat,  before  he  got  very  far  under  he  was  near 
enough  lor  George  to  reach  him  with  the  net, 
and  with  a  denlerous  dip  Mr.  Pike  was  lilted 
into  the  boat,  unattached  to  either  hook  or 
line. 

Wc  weighed  him,  and  his  weight  was  Just 
five  pounds.  The  perch  weighed  half  a  pound, 
and  had  the  hook  clear  down  his  gullet, 

Charlie's  catch  that  day  was  another  pike 
that  weighed  seven  and  a  half  pounds,  five 
black  bass  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  pounds, 
and  a  lot  of  perch  and  pickerel,  but  he  ac- 
knowledged, before  the  day  was  out,  that  he 
could  not  yet  catch  as  many  as  his  father,  but 
he  still  brags  that  he  caught  the  largest  fish. 
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[Undrr  ihit  Dcparmicnt  Hsadln^  qucnei  reluliv«  id  Ai 
Here's  a  Cbance. 
I  receivet^  a  copy  of  Tbe  Aiiebican  Anoi-rb 
a  short  time  ago,  and  presume  it  came  direct 
from  joar  office.  I  alwujs  make  it  apraotiM 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  aiiTthing  thati 
coDsider  good,  either  from  the  press  or  private 
haDds.  I  really  do  not  know  how  folks  find 
out  my  address,  aitnated  as  I  am  right  in  Uie 
heart  of  the  bnsh,  Fiah  and  fishing  brought 
me  here,  aod  I  think  I  faave  struck  tbe  £1 
Dorado  for  that  business,  bnt  wonld  like  a 
little  more  company  daring  the  fishing  season, 
particularly  gentlemen  who  nndemtand  the 
art  and  take  pleasure  in  fishing.  If  yon 
should  know  of  any  party  of  gentlemen  who 
are  in  search  of  pastures  new  this  coming 
season,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  them.  I 
can  supply  them  with  tent,  boat  and  all 
camping  requirements,  and  make  mo  charge. 
Of  course  they  would  have  to  supply  their 
own  grub.  My  reason  in  so  doing  is  to  get 
this  place  better  known  among  the  angling 
fraternity,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  either 
you  or  any  of  your  fishing  friends  who  are 
contemplating  an  outing  this  season,  every 
information.  G.  F.  Dieb. 


Best  Fly  for  Rainbow  Trout, 
In  an  issue  of  Tub  Akolkb  "B.  B.  8." 
makes  inquiry  as  to  tbe  fiies  to  use  for  run- 
bow  trout  in  the  Willow  River.  I  can  per- 
haps aid  liim  a  little  with  a  leaf  from  my  own 
experience.  I  wish  I  could  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are  rainbow  trout  in 
that  stream  or  not,  for  your  benefit  and  my 
own. 

It  is  five  years  ago  this  month  since  I  i^aught 
trout — two  kinds — in  the  Willow  Biver,  near 
Hudson,  Wis.,  with  artificial  flies.      I  used 


tliPC,  IchlhyologyaDdFiihCulnin  will  be  autwsred.] 

that  day  three  flies  tied  on  No.  10  Sproat 
hooks,  and  nine-foot  r^ingle  gut  leader,  a 
March  brown  for  tail  fly,  coachman  for  first 
dropper  and  brown  hackle  for  seoond  drop- 
per, and  it  was  notable  that  every  trout 
hooked  took  the  March  brown.  I  fished  in 
same  waters  a  conple  of  weeks  later,  with 
same  oast  of  flies  (and  several  others),  and 
idflo  with  worms  for  bait,  but  without  getting 
a  rise.  Caught  common  brook  trout  and 
other  kinds,  said  by  local  fishermen  to  be 
runbow  trout,  with  which  the  stream  hod 
been  stocked  a  few  years  previous. 

My  largest  fish  weighed  one  and  a  half 
pounds;  smallest  was  abont  a  six-inch  fish, 
and  the  species  was  about  equally  divided. 
They  were  caught  above  Green's  Mill  in  the 
swift  water,  and  I  could  see  no  particular  dif- 
ference in  game  qualities,  or,  if  any,  it  was  in 
favor  of  the  brook  troijit  of  onr  Eastern  waters. 


A  Oood  Florida  Score. 
Mr.  W.  L.  ChunpfTer  sends  us  an  excellent 
score  made  by  him  from  March  18  to  March 
25,  in  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.  His  headquarters 
were  at  St.  Petetsburg;  28!)  Spanish  mack- 
erel, total  weight  560  lbs.,  latest  i\  lbs.  and 
28  in.  long;  43  sea  trout,  total  weight  130 
lbs.,  lai^fest  G\  lbs.  and  26in.  long;  Tredflsh, 
total  weight,  35  lbs.,  largest  8  lbs.  and  30  in. 
long.  Tbe  water  was  rough;  wind  S.  and  S. 
used  as  bait. 


Tbe  Fishers'  Angling  Club,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  elected  these  officers:  President, 
Thomas  W.  Fratne,  Roohester;  vice-president, 
H.  M.  Stewart,  Rochester;  secretary,  E.  U. 
Thompson,  Fishers;  treasurer.  H.  H.  Adams, 
Fishers.  This  club  has  planted  40,000  young 
trout  the  past  year. 
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BinocuUr  VUion  of  Lateral-eyed  Pishes. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  ey ee  of  onr  common  fresh-water 
fishes,  I  have  come  to  the  eonolusion  that  the 
statement  made  in  a  number  of  works  that  the 
eyes  of  fishes  are  difierent  from  most  other 
vertebrates,  in  that  the  two  have  separate 
fields  of  vision,  is  not  tme.  It  a  line  extend- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  pnpil  to  the 
centre  of  the  retina  were  the  aotiial  axis  of 
vision,  then  such  htteral-eyed  fishes  as  the 
fresh-water  snnfishes  would  have  separate 
fields  of  vision;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
true  axis  extends  throngh  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  ovate  pnpil  to  the  posterior  side  of  the 
retina.  The  spot  of  most  distinct  vision  is 
this  posterior  portion  of  the  retina,  and  on  this 
spot  the  images  formed  in  both  eyes  coincide. 

When  the  fish  is  quietly  swimming  in  the 
water  this  trite  aiia  is  directed  horizontally 
forwaird.  This  is  tme,  whether  the  fiah  has 
its  body  horizontal  or  not.  The  movement  o( 
the  eyeball,  to  retain  a  horizontal  direction  of 
the  true  visual  line,  is  a  rotating  one  on  the 
apparent  optical  axis;  the  rotation  of  the  ball 
is  not  very  noticeable,  except  in  those  fishes 
that  have  a  dnrk  band  across  the  eye.  One 
of  those  best  marked  for  this  purpose  is  the 
black -banded  sun  fish  (Meaogmiistiiia  cheelodon, 
Baird,  Gill).  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
species  marked  with  distinctness  enough  to 
show  the  rotation  well,  and  the  movement  is 
an  interesting  one  to  watch.  When  the  body 
of  the  fish  is  almost  perpendicular,  the  eye 
retains  its  natural  horizontal  direction;  this  is 
trae,  whether  the  fish  is  swimming  obliqttely 
upward  or  downward. 

The  medium  in  which  fresh-water  fishes 
live  gives  them  a  chance  to  see  a  great  dis- 
tance only  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  eye  would  make, 
nnder  usual  conditions,  the  optical  axis  take 
this  direction.  To  me  it  seema  impossible  to 
explain  the  constant  revolntioa  of  the  eye- 
ball on  any  other  hypothesis  except  that 
given,  viz. ;  that  the  optical  a\is  extends  for- 
ward instead  of  sidewise. 
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When  a  fish  wishes  to  eat  anything,  either 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  at  the  surface  of 
the  water,  it  swims  directly  toward  the  object; 
and  in  this  case  the  eyes  are  instantly  ad- 
justed in  line  with  the  body,  so  as  to  bring 
the  image  of  the  particle  desired  upon  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  retina.  In  this  case 
they  lose  their  nsnal  horizontal  position. 

If  a  fish  wishes  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left 
in  the  water,  the  first  movement  is  that  of  the 
eyes  in  unison  in  the  direction  of  the  turning. 
This  woald  be  entirely  unnecessary  it  the  ap- 
parent axis  was  the  axis  of  most  distinct 
vision,  as  one  of  the  eyes  would  see  all  that 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the  turning. 
After  this  movement  of  the  eyes  the  body 
turns  enough  to  bring  the  eyes  into  their 
normal  position,  then  there  is  again  a  move- 
ment of  the  eyes,  and  next  a  movement  of  the 
body.  This  causes  a  peculiar  jerking  motion 
of  the  eyeballs  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
tnming  of  the  body. 

FIOITRES BAKIIED  BCKFISH. 


A  represents  the  fish  swimming  horizon- 
tally, and  the  black  band  across  the  eye  co- 
incides with  the  one  across  the  head. 

B  represents  the  fish  swimming  leisurely 
downward  toward  the  bottom.  In  this  case 
the  black  band  is  still  vertical  on  the  eye,  and 
does  not  at  all  coincide  with  the  stripe  on  the 
head,  showing  that  the  eye  has  been  twisted 
in  the  socket  and  retains  the  same  horizontal 
direction  it  liad  at  A. 

C  shows  the  fish  swimming  obliquely  up- 
ward The  eye  still  retains  its  normal  direc- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  vertical  direction  of  the 
eye  band. 

D  shows  it  swimming  upward  toward  an 
insect,  and  the  eye  is  turned  toward  the  food, 
and  is  thus  kept  in  the  line  of  necessary 
vision,  as  well  as  in  the  direction  it  is  swim- 
ming. The  stripe  across  the  eye  coincides 
with  the  stripe  across  the  head,  as  at  A. 

E  represents  a  top  view  when  the  fish  is 
swimming  forward. 

F  shows  the  turning  of  the  eyeballs  before 
the  turning  o[  the  body  toward  the  left. 

Pbof.  Austin  0.  Apoak. 
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The  Maacalon^. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Fly  Costing  and  An- 
gling for  Different  Fishes — No,  9,"  by  Chos. 
F.  Johnson,  I  find  in  the  American  Field  ot 
March  19  the  following: 

*'  It  has  long  been  a  contested  point  among 
the  angling  fraternitj  whether  the  maacalonge 
and  pickerel  are  identical.  The  general  oom- 
parison  of  these  two  fishes  certainly  favors  the 
idea  of  the  maeoalonge  being  an  overgrown 
pickerel.  Bnt  I  think  the  snperior  gamy 
qnalities  which  the  former  nnqiiestionably 
poseessee,  as  well  as  the  distiiictly  different 
manner  in  which  he  behaves  when  hooked, 
are  points  strongly  in  lavor  of  allowing  him 
to  disclaim  any  tme  relationship  to  the  pick- 
erel family.  Those  anglers  who  have  oangbt 
masoalonge  and  pickerel  of  the  same  weight 
mnst  have  been  atraok  by  the  vast  difference 
in  the  sport  afforded  by  tbeir  respective  cap- 
tures. How  contrary  is  the  protracted  dash 
and  spirited  play  exhibited  by  a  mascalonge, 
when  hooked,  to  the  short,  snlleu  straggle 
with  which  a  pickerel  snrrenders  himself  to 
the  landing  net." 

It  wonld  be  difficnlt,  I  think,  for  the  veriest 
tyro  to  crowd  into  one  short  paragraph  a 
greater  nnmber  of  absnrditieB  than  are  con- 
tained In  the  foregoing.  Whatever  his  erndi- 
tion,  however  deep  his  reading,  snrely  Mr. 
Johnson  mnst  have  totaUy  ignored  each  and 
every  one  of  the  nnmerons  books,  pamphlets 
and  essays  pnblished  within  the  last  ten  years, 
treating  ot  the  nomenclature  and  classihcation 
of  fishes,  else  this  astounding  paragraph  had 
never  been  penned. 

"  A  contested  point  among  the  angling 
fraternity  whether  the  masoalonge  and  pickerel 
(italics  mine)  are  identical,"  indeed  !  I  will 
charitably  aasnme,  however,  that  Mr.  Johnson 
does  not  mean  pickerel  {E»ox  relicidatut),  bnt 
pike  (Esox  luciut),  which  last-named  fish  does, 
in  general  form  and  appearance,  somewhat 
resemble  the  mascalonge  {Etiix  nobilior), 
though  his  spots,  and  the  nnmber  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  teeth,  are  so  essentially  dif- 


ferent that  no  one,  having  once  seen  the  two 
flahes,  can  mistake  one  for  the  other.  The 
pickerel,  on  the  contrary,  bears  no  ontward 
resemblance  to  the  masoalonge,  except  in 
shape. 

He  is,  as  his  name  implies,  not  spotted, 
bnt  reticnlated,  i.  e.,  having  distinct  lines  or 
veins  of  color  extending  along  his  aides  in 
transverse  or  oblong  bars.  He  seldom  ex- 
ceeds lonr  pounds  in  weight,  while  the  pike 
and  mascalonge  will  grow — no  one  knows  how 
big. 

Some piersons,  whogoa-fishingoocaeionally, 
may  deem  the  mascalonge  "an  overgrown 
pickerel "  (pike),  but  for  any  writer  to  make 
the  sweeping  assertion,  contained  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  first  sentence,  as  to  "the  angling 
fraternity,"  is  simply  preposterons. 

In  his  third  sentence  Mr.  3.  takes  the 
reader  into  his  confidence,  and  naively  ob- 
serves: "Bnt  I  think  the  superior  gamy 
qualities  •  •  •  •  •  are  points  strongly 
in  favor  of  allowing  him  to  disclaim  any  true 
relationship  to  the  pickerel  family."  This  is 
worse  and  worse.  Why  "gamy"  instead  of 
game  1  And  does  not  Mr.  Johnson  know, 
ought  he  not  to  know,  that  the  mascalonge, 
pike  and  pickerel  ate  all  trne  pike  ? 

The  "overgrown"  theory  he  himself  knocks 
effectaally  on  the  head  in  his  fourth  sentence. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  how  conld 
"those  anglers  who  have  caught  mascalonge 
and  pickerel  of  the  same  weight "  (my  italics 
again)  think  the  former  "an  overgrown" 
specimen  of  the  latter  ? 

To  what  precise  weight  must  a  pike  or 
pickerel  attain  before  some  one  of  "the  an- 
gling fraternity  "  will  call  it  a  mascalonge  ? 
'Twonid  be  no  more  absurd  to  presume  that 
a  baboon  is  an  overgrown  marmoset,  than  Uy 
say  that  a  mascalonge  is  "  an  overgrown 
pickerel. "  Either  statement  wonld  be  no  less 
ridiculons  than  to  call  a  huge  wild  boar  an 
overgrown  peccary  ! 

Among  the  many  hundreds  of  mascalonge 
taken  by  me  in  the  course  of  my  long  angling 
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lifa,  Boms  have  weighed  onlj  three  poande 
eacb,  I  haye  caught  pike  (Mr,  Johnsoo'e 
"  pickerel")  of  twenty-two  poDnds,  jet  I 
never  contoanded  one  with  the  other,  and 
when  I  once  secured  a  mascalonge  of  fortj- 
two  ponada  I  did  not  for  a  moment  anpposeit 
to  be  an  overgrown  pike.  How  could  I,  how 
oould  anj  atuie  man  do  so  who  bad  once  com- 
pared the  two  fishes  ? 

It  mnet  be  rather  discoaraging  to  those 
pnbliaherB  of  sportsman's  journals — such  as 
The  Auzrican  Angler,  for  instance — who 
have  la1>ored  so  long  and  so  earnestly  in  in- 
structing the  public  how  to  distingniab  be' 
tween  the  various  menibeis  of  the  pike  family, 
to  find  now,  in  this  year  of  Grace,  18u2.  a 
writer  on  angling  subjects  so  hopelessly  mixed 
as  Mr.  Johnson  appears  to  be. 

W.  Thomson. 


The  "  Sacremento  Pilte." 
Our  correspondent,  "  K.  B.  V.,"  asks  us  to 
tell  him  to  what  species  the  sqaaw-fish  be- 
longs. It  is  of  the  carp  family  of  fisLes,  and, 
from  its  similarity  in  build,  is  called  "  pike  " 
along  the  Sacremento  Iliver  and  tributaries. 
It  is  the  largext  of  the  carp  species,  growing, 
:t  is  said,  to  the  length  of  six  feet  in  the 
Lower  Colorado  River.  Its  flesh  is  coarse 
and  not  esteemed  as  food.  The  scientific 
name  of  this  fish  is  Plffchochilus  oregoitensis, 
and  the  accompanying  illustration  is  an  ex- 
cellent poi'tiait,  drawn  by  the  artist  of  The 
Anoi.bi(  from  life  on  the  spot  where  the  fish 
was  captured — in  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia, near  Heron,  Mont. — Ed. 


The  World-i  Columbian  Expoaltion. 
a«Dd  Btty  cent*  to  Bond  Sc  Co.,  SK  RookArr.  Cbingo.  ud 
jou  wUl  Tecfllva,  pott  paid,  a  400-pAge  ^vaaro  guide  to  the 
fixposLtlon,  with  filegant  eDgravluga  of  the  gronude  and 
bnlldlngi.  portralta  ot  lU  leading  i^lrlUi.  and  a  map  of  the 
city  ot  Chteagoi  all  ut  the  ruli-jt  goicntlug  th«  Eipoxition 
aod  eihlbltore.  and  all  InformaUon  which  can  be  gicru  out 
In  advance  o(  Its  opening.  Alno.  otbei  eagTSTtogs  and 
printed  Information  will  l.c  wnl  juii  u  pabUnbed.    It  wlU 
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That  M5-lb.  Tarpon. 

I  hv6  jnst  read  the  article  in  TOnr  issne  of 
March,  1S92,  entitled  "  The  Tarpon  Becord," 
the  paper  being  addrsMed  to  this  city  to  Mrs. 
Geo.  T.  Stagg,  who  is  now  in  California. 
Being  connected  in  bnsineas  with  Capt.  Oeo. 
T.  Stagg,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  St^g,  and, 
moreover,  having  from  bojhood  loved  and 
practiced  the  "gentle  art "  of  Izaak  Walton, 
and  latterly  given  it  play  aa  a  member  of  the 
'*  Kingfieher  Club  "  in  ite  northern  campa  and 
taunpa,  this  leads  me  to  say  something  in 
behalf  of  anthentic  fish  records,  and  in  verifi- 
cation of  the  catch  of  Mrs.  Stagg. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Stagg  shortly  after  the  reception 
by  her  of  the  copies  of  The  Ansleb  contain- 
ing the  communication  of  Mr.  Stonebraker, 
followed  by  editorial  oomments.  Mrs.  S.  is  a 
lady  of  high  sense  of  honor,  tinged  with  that 
delicate  touch  of  resentment  that  nsnnlly  fol- 
lows doubts  of  personal  action,  and  conceived, 
we  think  naturally,  that  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Stonebraker  were  in  the  natnre  of  caastic 
sarcasm,  based  on  the  supposed  impossible 
feat  of  a  lady  doing  what  Mr.  S.  had  either 
been  unable  to  do  or  had  not  done.  The 
editorial  comments,  she  further  conceived, 
gave  the  burden  of  endorsement  to  Mr.  Stone- 
bmker's  thesis  of  ridicule,  investing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  catch  of  two  tarpon  as  snf- 
flciently  strong  to  cloud  the  record  of  Mrs. 
8t^^,  who  had  caught  twenty  in  one  season. 
And  that  when  Mrs.  Stagg  a  record  had  been 
vouched  for  by  the  editor  of  the  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  paper,  published  on  the  spot,  and  by 
correspondents  writing  from  there  to  Northern 
newspapers.  Nay,  more,  when  the  20o-lb. 
tarpon  was  caught,  the  Fort  Myers  paper 
stated  that  crowds  of  people  visited  the  wharf 
or  dock  to  see  and  admire  the  biggest  tarpon 
*ver  landed  with  Look  and  line,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  weighing  were  defiuitely 
stated.  Don't  these  things  count,  Mr.  Editor, 
as  having  something  of  credibility  against 
absolute  repudiation,  until  overwhelming 
contra  evidence  is  produced  ? 


Mrs.  Stagg  exhibited  to  me,  on  her  return 
from  Florida,  her  score,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
husband,  who  was  then  an  invalid.  My 
recollection  is,  not  having  it  by  me  now,  that 
it  is  correctly  represented  in  your  March  is- 
sue. She  is  a  lady  of  strong,  symmetrical 
build,  of  cultivated  tastes,  a  most  expert 
fisherman,  and  yon  may  accept,  without 
further  question,  her  record  as  against  the 
record  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Stonebraker,  with 
his  "two  little  tarpon,"  or  as  against  the  rec- 
ord of  any  one  also,  so  far.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Stenebraker  felt  on  landing,  with  tumultuous 
efi'ort  and  vast  physical  exhaustion,  his  two 
flah  that  that  was  the  end — the  vUima  thole — 
of  tarpon  fishing,  and  no  one  need  hope  to  do 
more,  especially  a  woman,  in  the  same  time. 
Why,  I  have  myself  known  big  men  in  aver- 
dupois  who  couldn't  land  in  an  hour — in  fact, 
couldn't  land  at  all — a  bass  of  four  or  five 
pounds  until  helped  by  sympathetic  hiuids. 
Possibly  Mr.  S.  may  be  one  of  that  sort,  and 
is  to  be  congratulated  that  even  in  the  time 
steted  he  got  his  little  tarpon  to  gafi'.  An- 
glers nsnally  overstete  the  time  of  lauding 
big  fish — the  longer  time  the  bigger  fish,  you 
know. 

Mrs.  St^g  had  three  of  her  tarpon 
mounted.  One  of  1761  '^3-  '^  before  me  as  I 
write;  another,  of  1101  '^ib.,  is  in  possession 
of  the  Athletic  Club,  of  this  city;  the  third, 
of  205  lbs. ,  has  been  sent  to  Chicago,  at  re- 
quest of  Commissioner  Henshall,  for  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Fair,  in  the  fisheries  display. 
Should  Mr,  Stonebraker  visit  that  Fair,  he 
may  be  enabled  to  see — and  yon,  Mr.  Editor — 
the  biggest  tarpon  ever  caught  with  book  and 
line,  and  can  then  dolT your  hat,  "doubting 
Thomas  "  that  yon  are,  to  the  prowess  of  even 
a  lady  angler.  Shame  on  you  great,  big,  mala 
fishermen,  that  can't  even  give  a  lady,  who 
dares  to  contest  weight  and  skill  with  you, 
even  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  till  the  case  is 
closed.  I've  a  notion  to  have  a  called  meeting 
of  the  "Eingfisbera,"  and  have  adopted  a 
resolution  protesting  i^ainst  anch  nnoourte- 
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ons,  precipitate  ODd  partial  treatment  as  not 
of  the  craft.  However,  as  jon  are  an  editor, 
andean  "talk  back  at  ns  "  too  often,  guess 
we  will  leave  that  go.  Am  an  olJ  editor  my- 
self in  the  years  agone,  have  had  experience 
in  the  "talking  back  businese,"  and  he  is 
wise  that  lets  lire  alone. 

Sauuhl  R.  Smith. 

Prantrfirl.  Ky. 

[Our  correepondent  utterly  misconstmea 
the  object  and  animus  of  Mr.  Stonebraker's 
letter  and  our  editorial  eommente.  Our  de- 
sire was  simply  to  put  the  tarpon  record 
straight,  and  as  Ura.  Stagg  was  not  heard 
from  in  the  matter,  it  was  not  a  diaconrtesj 
to  her  for  ub  to  question  newspaper  reports 
as  to  the  weight  of  the  big  tarpon.  At  maoh 
trouble  and  some  expense  incurred  previona 
to  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Smith's  communication, 
we  verified  the  weight  of  this  fish,  and  we 
now  place  the  205-lb.  tarpon  at  the  top  of  the 
record . — EorroK.  ] 


already  long  and  confused  list  of  fancy  named 
flies.  It  is  evident  beyond  question  that  the 
majority  of  American  fly  fishers  favor  the 
principle  of  condensation.  I  notioe  thia  fly 
simply  from  the  fact  of  its  having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  bass  and  tront  fly  combined;  if 
dressed  on  hooks  to  suit  as  circumstances 
may  require,  and  acoor-ling  to  the  pattern  and 
description  I  send,  it  will  kill  anywhere. 

The  figure  below  is  intended  to  represent  it 
dressed  on  a  No.  3  or  1  hook,  as  follows  i 

Tipped  with  gold  or  silver  tinsel  and  gold 
color  floss  silk.  Tail,  a  few  fibres  of  gold 
pheasant  neck  feather,  ibis,  wood-duck,  mal- 
lard and  teal.  Body,  golden  yellow  mohair 
taper  and  full,   ribbed  with   gold  or  silver 


The  MaiTia  Ply. 

Becentiy,  in  looking  over  patterns  of  flies 
that  have  done  capital  service,  the  above- 
named  fly  attracted  my  attention  as  worthy  of 
notice;  it  is  not  new  or  diflerent  from  a  pat- 
tern given  me  eome  time  back,  called  "the 
Harris  fly,"  with  perhaps  some  little  variation 
in  dressing,  bnt  not  enough  to  warrant  a 
change  of  name.  There  is  no  description  of 
it  by  writers  on  the  fly  subject  that  I  know 
of,  which  prompts  me  to  tie  and  present  you 
with  dupUcate  patterns. 

The  "Harris  fly"  dates  back  somewhere 
about  the  time  vf  your  interesting  experiment 
with  that  wary  old  resident  of  the  pool  that 
could  not  be  tempted  to  respond  to  every 
kind  of  natural  bait,  but  was  finally  captured 
through  the  fatal  fascination  of  the  artificial 

fly. 

The  bushy  hackle,  tied  palmer  fashion,  used 
to  be  a  great  favorite  with  yon  about  that 
time,  but  of  late  years  the  winged  fly  has 
taken  the  lead.  However,  I  do  not  notice 
this  fly  through  any  desire  of  adding  to  the 


tinseL  Hackle,  a  silver  gray,  running  from 
tail  to  head,  the  mohair  to  be  picked  out  be- 
tween the  fibres  of  the  hackle.  Wings,  a 
mixture  of  gray  mallard,  ibis  and  brown  tur- 
key, vrith  a  few  sprigs  of  golden  pheasant 
neck  feather,  yellow  and  wood-duok,  over 
these  two  strips  of  brown  mallard.  Head, 
black,  with  a  sprig  from  the  blue  and  yellow 
macaw  feather  tied  in  each  aide  of  the  wing 
to  represent  feelers  or  horns.  This  may  ap- 
pear to  some  like  a  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
Anyhow,  the  salmon  fly  has  to  have  the  sprig 
of  macaw  tied  in  each  aide  of  its  head,  and 
the  bass  and  tront  don't  seem  to  have  the 
least  objection  to  it.  Pat  Warden. 


Will  Mr.  J.  Luther  and  Col..  Nicholas 
Pike  kindly  send  their  street  addresses  to 
this  office  ? 
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Deer  Lick  Camp. 
This  coup  is  situated  od  the  Dead  Diamoad 
Biver,  in  Maine,  and  is  some  twelve  miles 
from  the  nearest  settlement.  The  "liok" 
that  is  within  a  few  rods  of  the  camp  gives  its 
name,  tboagh  formerly  it  was  known  as  Hell 
Oate  Camp.  It  is  at  the  toot  of  what  is 
known  as  Hell  Gate  Falls.  The  Dead  Dia- 
mond famishee  snperior  tront  fishing  in  everj 
respect.  The  fish  taken  weigh  as  high  as 
foar  ponnda.  Some  twenty  or  mors  jears  ago 
this  region  was  Inmbered,  and  manj  dams 
were  bnilt.  Ubder  these  dams  are  the  finest 
brook  tront  taken  anywhere.  At  any  time  a 
catch  of  line  flah  is  insured.  A  sportsmau 
took  three  from  one  hole,  one  evening  last 
summer,  that  weighed  eleven  and  three - 
quarter  ponods.  Two-ptoanders  are  often 
taken.  The  streams  heie  have  not  been  fislied 
mnoh  aa  yet,  and  the  coantrj  gives  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  finding  new  "  holes." 

A  Pine  Salmon  Water. 
Mr.  D.  O.  Smith  of  Chatham,  Hirimacbi, 
New  Brunswick,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  New 
Bmuswick  Crown  Land  Commission,  editor 
of  the  Mirimachi  Advimce  and  an  ardent  sports- 
man, presents,  through  the  Anoi.eb,  what 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  opportonity  for  aome 
of  our  wealthy  seekers  after  Canadian  salmon 
privileges,  to  acquire  a  river  worth  possessing. 
We  happen  to  know  that  hia  sketch  of  the 
river  in  this  number  of  the  Anoleb  was  not 
written  with  any  knowledge  on  bis  part  that 
it  would  ever  be  (or  sale,  especially  through 
him,  but  the  information  contained  in  it  is 
none  the  less  valuable  and  timely. 

A  3  1-4  lb.  Fly-Proof  Sleeping  Tent. 
One  July  night,  ten  years  ago,  I  camped  on 
a  partihog  meadow,  with  a  background  of  al- 
ders, from  which  rose  a  hillside  covered  with 
maple,  bitch,  spmce  and  fir.  I  had  only  a 
lean-to,  and  the  fiies  were  so  attentive  that 
they  drove  me  to  a  bar  in  the  river,  where  I 
had  a  little  relief  from  them,  but  not  enough  to 
enable  me  to  sleep.     I  am  one  of  the  fortu- 


uates  who  don't  care  how  plentiful  flies  are 
when  thej  are  fishing,  but  whose  rest  is  al- 
ways spoiled  by  them.  It  is  therefore  natural 
that  my  thoughts  were  of  flies  and  how  to 
evade  them,  so,  before  morning,  I  hit  upon 
the  idea.  As  many  of  your  readers  may  be 
deeirouB  of  providing  themselves  with  a  de- 
vice that  is  very  light,  cheap,  and  an  absolute 
protection  from  flies  during  limes  of  rest 
while  on  fishing  trips,  I  will  describe  my 
"Miramichi  fiy-proof  sleeping  tent."  They 
are  all  welcome  to  the  idea,  but  I  don't  want 
the  device  called  by  any  other  niune. 

The  tent  ismade  of  good  quality  unbleached 
cotton,  six  feet  wide.  Cut  ofT  four  yards  and 
sew  the  two  ends  together.  You  now  have 
what  will  form  the  bottom,  walla  and  roof  of 
a  amoll  house  tent,  thus: 

Next  cut  out  a  piece  that  will  make  an  end, 
which  I  will  call  the  rear  end.  The  width  of 
the  tent  from  A  to  B  is  thirty  inchea.  The 
front  or  entrance  end  is  cut  from  cotton 
about  thirty  inches  wide,  and  in  two  pieces, 
of  this  shape; 


6 


Sew  together  where  the  dots  are,  leaving 
the  edges  at  E  open.  Then  sew  the  ends  in 
the  tent.  You  now  have  a  complete  fly-proof 
tent,  sis  feet  long,  thirty  inches  wide  and 
about  forty'eight  inches  high.  The  entrance 
ia  through  the  slot,  by  the  slalck  cloth,  E, 
which  is  rolled  upon  itself  and  secured  by 
hooks  and  eyes  properly  placed — Bay  nine 
inches  apart — being  faatened  on  the  outside 
when  the  tent  ia  anoacupied,  and  on  the  in- 
side  when  it  Iios  a  tenant.  The  bottom  forms 
a  nice  sheet,  on  fir  tipa  or  other  bedding, 
which  can  be  placed  after  the  tent  is  put  up, 
and  is,  of  course,  on  the  ground. 

Before  sewing  the  ends  in  I  generally  have 
a  row  of  stitching  run  along  an  inch  below 
the  apex  or  ridge,  and  this  forms  a  sheath 
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tbrongb  which  I  run  b  ridge  line  of  about  a 
quartet  inch  diameter.  The  riilge  g,ad  line 
being  Btretched  tt^ether.  I  fasten  them  se- 
carelj,  leaving  four  feet  of  spare  line  at  each 
end  for  attaching  to  trees,  or  to  a  stick  which 
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tain  so  well  that  I  have  never  needed  other 
protection,  but,  in  an  eiposed  posiUon  and 
heavy  rain  fall,  an  eitra  cloth  of  cotton,  or  a 
rnbbersbeet,  conld.  if  neccBsary,  be  placed 
over  the  ridge  and  down  the  roof.  I  append 
rongh  sketches.  d.  E.  Smith. 

OiaOiatn.  rf.  a.,  April  in. 


fonuB  a  ridge  pole,  resting  on  croBsed  sticke 
at  each  end.  It  is  well  to  have  a  tie-up  line 
of  tape  midway  between  the  ends  to  keep  the 
ridge  up  to  the  ridge  pole. 

This  tent  weighs  three  ponnda  font  ouneeB, 
so  it  ia  almost  a  pocket  afllair.  I  have  need  it 
eiclQBivelj  for  sleeping  in  on  my  fishing  trips 


for  ten  years.  There  are  stray  flies  in  our 
fishing  club  houses,  and  even  in  farmhouses, 
so  I  use  it  when  stopping  at  these,  as  well  as 
in  the  woods.  I  have  always  found  the  ven- 
tilation perfect,  and  a  mbber  sheet  and  pair 
of  gray  blankets  sufficient  for  the  coldest  of 
our  fishing  season  nights.      The  roof  sheds 


Deep  Sea  Pishes. 

(J.«»  leet),  with  tbe  nceptlon  of  theitirk. 

We  find  the  above  erroneons  statement  go- 
ing the  ronnds  of  the  preas.  Tme  fishes 
have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  2.750  fathoms 
(16,500  feet).  A  specimen  of  the  murtena  (an 
eel-like  fish)  has  been  taken  at  a  depth  of 
15,000  feet.  One  of  the  codfish  tamily 
{Gadus  meUnioaiig)  has  been  dredged  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  from  a  depth  of  nearly  12,000 
feet,  and  the  well-known  halibnt  has  been 
caught  800  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  Sharks  Beldom,  if  ever,  descend  500 
fathoms. 

An  Annual  Fishing  Contest. 
The  second  annual  fishing  contest  by  the 
Canandaigna,  N.  T.,  Anglers' Association  will 
take  place  Thursday,  June  16,  Mr.  Charles  0. 
Wilcox  and  Dr.  O.  J.  Hallenbeok  acting  as 
captains  of  the  opposing  teams.  The  mlea 
governing  the  oontest  are  as  follows: 

1.  Only  members  of  the  0,  A.  A.  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  contest. 

2.  All  fish  must  be  caught  between  12 
o'clock  midnight  and  10  o'clock  P.  H.  June 
16,  1892. 

3.  Fishing  is  restricted  to  Canandaigna 
Lake,  its  inlet  and  outlets. 

i.  Eooh  and  every  fish  mnst  be  caught  with 
hook  and  line  in  hand,  the  lines  handled  and 
the  fish  landed  by  the  contestants  only. 

6.  No  set  lines,  nets  or  other  devices  than 
those  mentioned  are  admissible. 

6.  All  fish  presented  later  than  10  o'clock 
P.  M.  at  the  Town  flonse  in  the  village  of 
Canandaigna,  on  said  date,  shall  be  barred. 
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and  cannot  be  counted  under  any  oirotun- 
Btancee. 

7.  A  enppet  will  be  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  oonteetants  only,  at  one  of  the 
hotels  in  Canandaigna,  which  snpper  most  be 
paid  for  b;  the  side  that  has  been  defeated. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  more  than 
one  prize. 

9.  The  kind  end  length  of  fish  and  the 
amonnt  each  scores  shall  be  as  follows: 


ANGLER 

Compressed  Pea  Meal. 
Cut  700  Inform  me  where.  If  ponlble.  I  un  procnre  pea 
me*]  campnu«d  latotlie  (bapeofcnbHarloieDSOrOneDr 
which,  when  boiled  with  ■  quart  of  water,  rnrnlahea  a  bowl 
of  palatable  unp  t  I  bale  heard  that  the  Oerman  aoldlen 
■n  nipplled  with  rmtiODM  Is  Ihle  manner,  and  am  of  tha 
opinion  that  It  wonid  b«  a  great  boon  to  anglera  and  hnnlera 
campihg  oat  It  dlflertnt  arUclee  were  put  op  In  thij  manner. 
Jam  Pdii, 

Can  any  of  our  readers  answer  the  above 
query  ? 


California  mountain  tront s  iDcbea— W  polnle. 

Whltellih la  '■  3U  " 

I^elront 1»  "  M  " 

Black  blM 8  "  JS  ■• 

Pile 1»  ■■  W  ■■ 

Pickerel 13       ■  »     " 

Eel W      -■  B     •■ 

BuUhcod *       ■  S     ■• 

Bockbau a      "  B     " 

Sncken 8      ■■  »     " 

In  all  varieties  each  pound  coants  one. 
Prizes  for  best  scores  will  be  given. 

I    F.   M.DUltAND, 

Committee:  J.  F.  D.  Crahdall, 
I  Wm.  H.  Fox. 

The  Canandaigua  Anglers'  Association  have 
received  this  spring  in  the  shipments  from  the 
Caledonia  Hatchery,  for  distribution  in  Can- 
andaigna  Lake,  478,000  California,  Oerman 
andLaketrontfry;  tbelast273,000weredeliv- 
ered  on  March  17  by  the  State  Fish  Commis- 
sion, care  "Adirondack,"  free  of  charge,  it 
being  the  first  free  shipment  made  in  the 
State. 

The  above  association  now  contemplate 
renting  and  furnishing  a  suite  of  rooms  for 
dnb  purposes. 

The  game  constable  elected  at  the  recent 
election  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  steam  yacht,' 
which  he  proposes  to  nse  in  the  service  of 
protecting  the  lake  against  illegal  fishing. 

The  fishing  in  Canandaigua  Lake  last  season 
was  the  best  for  many  years  past,  and  the 
coming  season  promises  even  better. 
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n  the  Reatlgonche. 

mllea  aboie  the 

flneM  poola  on 

be  HTsr 

howeier,  camei 

llehthe 

Applytoomceof, 

ou>.  110  Duu 

.  Street, 

CampbeUton.  N 

B.,Canadfc 

F 

■hlng  C 

ube  Md  Water.. 

A  few  laeincl 

«  eiiit  Id 

a  uw^br  llBblng 

elub.leaalngl.M 

10  lore.  0 

f  qiiML  rnffed  grooi 

uid  rabbit  gronndB.  Beven  mllei  oF  eicellent  troal  atreamg 
■nd  twelre  acrei  ot  trout  pondii  Uood  ibootlng  and  Bab- 
iDg  wltblB  one  and  a  half  boun  of  New  Fork  City.  LeavlDg 
Cbambera  Street  Ferr;  at  3,40  P.  M..  the  club  hoDM  !■ 
reached,  dinner  Krved  and  two  houra  of  Uoat  Behinfl  ob- 
tained before  dark.     Leaiing  rlnb  boaee  etatloD  at  T.ls 


110  Duane  Street,  New  York  Citj. 

DID  TiBHiMn  Paoraarr.— Hnnl'B 
TOt  three  mllea  from  Tranqnlllly. 
lake  is  stocked  with  black  ban. 


ofporcl 


1  water  abont  twentj-B' 
■ell  of  good  wi 


door.  lee  boiue  full 
»*aary  oat-lnilldlDgi. 
The  park  baa  about  ■  doaen  acres  beaTUj  timbered  with 
hard  wooda.  The  roads  In  the  Tlduitj  are  ilata,  and  afford 
the  Ineat  drlies.  In  the  park  are  aqulrrela.  foxes,  wood- 
chucke,  rabbits,  pbwsauls.  qnoU  ODd  tboiuandii  of  native 
•oug  birds.  It  la  an  Ideal  place  for  teat  and  recreation. 
The  bouae  la  mmlshed  Ihroughont  The  best  ny  to  reach 
it  Is  to  slop  at  Andovar,  N.  1.,  on  Bnaaet  B.  B..  and  drlia 
■cross  the  conntr;.    Pa«B«alDn  can  be  given  at  an^  time. 

riiane  Street.  New  York. 

The  FaU  Blier  Line  nttomes  8aod*r  trips  (orlhe  jear  oB 
Sundaj,  April  3.  The  aleunart  Pilgrim  and  Pljmonth  are 
now  In  commlsaloD.  A  trip  b;  the  FaU  Biter  Line  la  an ' 
agreealde  one  at  uaj  and  all  seuona.  The  conatantlj  In- 
creaalng  patronage  accorded  thla  great  roale  thionghoot 
the  entire  year,  bears  natisfyltig  teallmoixy  to  the  ngreeable 
■errlcs  and  nniarpas"ed  bclUUes  wblch  It  places  at  tha 
dispoeal  of  traiellcra  at  all  Uniea. 
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FWilngOubuvfoinle.  Thlaprop- 
onth  of  Ue  riTor  Btyi,  on  Ui«  we« 
H.  J.,  dlrecU;  oppoaite  Hotel  Br». 
Ub  %jiA  GOltAge  uid  ffronndft  of  the  aclrea  Lotu.  I^e 
Hop^tcoug  iB  ft  large  body  of  water,  one  hooi'i  ride  from 
NewTork.  aud  cmn  bere«hfdbTthaI>eUvBre.L«ctawuiDk 
and  Weateni  Ballroad  or  the  Central  Ballroad  of  Hew  Jer- 
■er-  ItlaDlneintIe8loiig,thn«mUeaw5de,uidbuninet; 
mllca  a(  eoait  Una.  and  Is  about  1.300  fMt  above  ae*  laveL 
It  (anna  lbs  baondar]'  line  between  tbe  eonnUe*  of  Hurrti 
uid  BoHei.  The  water  U  from  (ortj-flTO  (o  HieDt;  feet 
dasp,  and  eteamera  and  naptba  lanncbee.  togetber  with  a 
luge  nnmber  of  aallboalB.  canoo,  etc,  are  ninnlDg  In 
eTer;  dincUaB  daring  tbe  Eammer  montlis,  II  contalo* 
man;  llBb.  nod  ta  notad  u  tbe  flneat  place  for  blwk  baaa 
Oahlng  in  tbe  Eaetem  Btatn,  If  not  io  the  VnltDd  HUtee 
Plekerel.  perch  and  amaller  flab  are  abundant,  and  no  dah- 

■MllDg  crafU  can  enter  (be  canal  at  JerKy  aty  and  run  to 
the  Uke  without  IsaUng  (be  wster.  Tbe  1ra(>>r  la  pnre  and 
clear,  and  wlUbe  tbe  basla  of  Newark's  water  aapply  by  the 
Lehigb  Valley  Ballroad  Company.  Tbo  scenery  about  the 
lake  la  grand  and  plftureaquF.  uid  by  aame  la  belleTed  to 
mrpaaatakeOttirge.  Tbeproperty  of  IhBlyanhoe  Fleblng 
Clnb  conalata  of  eevnal  acree.  heavily  timbered  wltb  a 
heaTy  growth  of  hard  wood,  fotmlng  as  abundance  of  ahade 
In  any  part.  Upon  thia  property  it  a  two-atory  and  altlc 
club  bouie.  wltb  aecommodatlona  for  about  twenty  per- 
Bona,  Unlahed  Inalde  with  Georgia  pine,  and  fumlabed 
thronghouL  There  la  about  a  qnartpr  of  a  mile  of  water 
front,  and  a  new  and  splendid  wharf,  at  which  at«amera 
landatallBSaeonaof  tbeyear.  To  tbe  eaal  of  the  wbarf  la 
a  gnvelly  bottom  bay.  where  Bt«aniera  and  •ailing  rrafl. 
togetber  wltb  canoan  and  rowboats.  can  ride  al  anibor  in 
aafety  during  the  moat  violent  elomiB.  This  bay  la  an  ele- 
gant place  for  bathing,  tbawalor  being  from  one  la  ten  feet 
deep.  TblB  property  Uofleredlo  an  organliatlonaaH  whale 
or  In  part.  or.  U  It  is  not  dealrable  to  the  membera  m  an 
organiiatlDn.  perhaps  some  likdivtdual  member  or  friend 
might  like  to  have  It  to  lake  his  faaiUy  during  the  summer 
monlba.  A  gentleman  occupied  the  cottage  and  grounds 
but  tall  one  month  -,  be  came  Dp  ader  baalueaa  hours  from 
New  lark,  spent  the  nlgbt  with  bis  bmlly.  and  returned  to 
the  city  In  (be  morning  again  In  tlma  for  bualncuQ.  If  you 
KTS  Interested  and  wonld  like  Co  know  the  Wrma.  nindltliinii 
etc.,  of  sale,  addreaa  Ivanboe.  care  of  Amkhicui  Asoun.  1 10 
Doane  Street.  New  York. 

A  Trout  Property  for  Sale. 
An  excellent  farm  of  about  IW  acres,  througb  which  moa 
■  well-atocked  and  natural  tront  atream  nearly  a  mile  in 
lengtb.  TUt  property  wUI  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms 
and  to  an  accredited  pnrehiaer  a  membership  In  a  abootlng 
and  Bshlng  clnb  will  be  given  with  tbe  deed.    Theclnbia 

own  1,000  aorea  of  shooting  ground,  seien  mUes  of  natural 
trout  waters  and  about  twelve  acres  of  spring  ponds,  all  of 
which  bsve  been  thoroughly  atocked  anntutlly  for  three 
yeua.  Theproperty  la  within  thirty  mile*  of  New  York 
and  baa  eiosllent  rsllroad  facilities.  Addrsea  "Fanner," 
cars  of  Th»  Aheuoan  Akolu,  lOB-IlD  Dnaue  Street,  Sew 
York. 


A  Big  Canadian  River  for  Sale. 

Chatham,  MtAAUcm,  S.  B.,  April  2S.  ISDi. 
W.  C.  garrll,  gtq.,  A'cw  rart  : 

Dkab  Sib:— When  I  compiled  with  your  request  to  prepare 
a  sketch  of  the  Northwest  JUlramicbl  for  The  Aholkb.  Ibsd 
not  any  Idea  that  the  whole  of  tbat  magnlflcenl  aalmou 
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kft,  bat  su 


■ylUfornemriy  a  year,  isad- 


fievogle.  would  ever  be 
Hon.  II.  Adame,  tbe  m 

vised  by  hie  pbyslclanK  1 
eTpoeure  sncb  as  that  Involved  In  salmon  Aablng.  and  ha 
has  placed  Camp  Adama.  wltb  lla  splendid  nmge  of  salmou 
pools,  in  my  bands  for  sale:  and  1  have  also  secured  from 
LI..C0I.  Call,  our  conanUr  agent  of  the  United  Stales.  hl« 
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trou.  flying 
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at  always  be  the  nio-t  valii- 

r  more  thsnono  hundred  miles  of  lrlbnlarir».incln 
it  Brook.  Portage  Kivrr.Tomognipe.  Little BlvM.M 
Brook.  WInulgat,  Flaherty,  ClMralream  and  Ti 
Iks.  ell'.,  with  Ibeir  lakes,  all  of  which  yield  troul  o 
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many  ot  tbe  pools. 

Tbe  Domlnlo- 
bslcbery  on  tbli 


nunant  has  maintained  a  ssLmon 

Eiiea  From  tnis  estaollshmpDt  lo  lis  own  waters,  as  well 
OSB  of  lees  favored  rlvera  In  lbs  Norlbwsst,  while  (he 
■ly  depoelta  of  fry  from  tbe  Beatdgo<"^~  l.^ .. 


of  fry  from  tbe  Beatdgoucbe  hatchery  {whi 

, 1,  be  MCOOOi  is  rapidly  incroaelng  tbe  avi 

Bge  weight  of  lis  Almoa  stock,  as  shown  by  Camp  Adsi 
and  other  recorda, 

known  i>ronerty,  wltb  Its  four  miles  of  fishing  water. 
^-       • • — II  will  now  buy---     -   ■ 


Ingprivilagoeeiplreii.  that  portion  of  t 

CSabllity,  bo  again  secured  at  theprei 
those  owning  tbe  granted  pools. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  ■ — '"  ■- 

asalat  In  orguiiaing  1 
tnnsfer  the  whole  of 
time  for  Qie  coming 
whole,  or  three  qnane 
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■st-clan  club.  1  am  prepart^  to 
propertleH  and  pHvllwes  in  goctd 
uod's  fishing,  and  vHll  sea  Ibe 
as  may  t»e  dealred.    Uy  addresi- 
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[We  gin  below  ■  comet 

no  UwH  nilal  rmperllna  It 
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. .  .October  1  lo  August  31 


..April  1 


I  Keptrn 


MofiBfoUa Fsbrnuj  1  to  Au«iut  U 

OblD Marcb  IS  to  Beptambsr  1 

PenDijlTuila April  IS  lo  July  13 

Qoehw Frbnury  I  to  Anfpiat  in 

Bbode  liluid AprlllStoJuljlD 


Aprill  to  Jul7  1. 

...April  1  to  NoTsmbn  I. 

tUj  1  to  October  1. 

..JiunuT  1  to  October  1. 

April  I  to  Augnii  IS, 

.,  April  1  toSeplember  1, 

...ItAj  1  to  September  1. 
..AprUl  Id  October  1. 

April  1  to  October  1 . 

it%j  1  to  Beptembar  U. 

. . .  Aprtl  11  to  Beptemb«  U. 

Aprllito  Julj  IS. 

....ApmittoBeptembfr  1. 
, . , . Jmniurx  1  lo  Ootolxir  IS, 

April  1  to  Oclober  1. 

..MBrch  IS  to  September  I. 

Mar  1  lo  Hrrtember  IS 

Aplll  IS  to  Jul;  IB. 

If >;  I  lo  Auguflt  I. 

.  .December  1  to  October  I. 
....Ifar  1  loBrptember  IS. 
March  I  Id  Angiut  It. 


HcwBroiHwick... 


VtakTarrlloi]'... 

TermoDi 

Wert  Virginia... 


..May  1 1 


.,«ajl 


April  I  to  September  1. 

April  1  to  October  1. 

Jannar;  I  to  October  1. 

Harsh  I  to  October  1. 

.Ha;  1  to  October  1. 

.  .D«sember  1  to  Noreaiber  I . 
Jiotiary  1  to  October  1. 


.  Jannar;  IS  lo  October  t. 
...ICajl  lo  September  It. 
April  1  to  October  1. 


ICawachDietta April  I  lo  SFptrmber  I 

MlchlJIIUI Ifs7  1  (o  Hi.i>trmh<-  * 

Nerada April  I  toOclobei 

Ne«  Hampahire , April  IS 


..............  April  IS  to  o^piem 


UarchlStoReptemberl. 

.Derember  I  to  September  IS. 

Haj  1  to  September  1. 

— Jaoiur;  1  to  September  I. 
Hay  1  lo  September  IB. 


Micliiflaii 

New  Hampahire 

Caurouiu  oa  &uii»i> 

MlrhlgaD 

NewVort 


Mar  30  to  December  I. 
...Ha;  M (o  Jaonary  t . 

.'.'.'.JulTlBtotfirchl! 


New  Barapahln... 


June  1  to  April  I. 

OuUrlo .'.'*..".*.'.'.'.',','.'.'.',',','.','.'.','.'. .June  16  lo  April  1»! 

I^ebec JoDoU  to  April  Ik 

WIkdhiId liay  I  to  February  I. 

I'm  tND  PICIEUL— £wlw  Ina'iit  and  L.  rttieulaliii. 

Iowa Hay  ts  to  NoTember  1. 

Hultoba Mat  ISIoAprillB. 

Vew  Hampahire Junel  to  April  1. 

Kew  York Cwmat  be  caocbt  In  LakeOwnn' 

eieept  trom  July  1  to  ~  '  --     ^     .-  ... 


.'*^  oth  er  ; 


...Jaunuy  1  to  September  1. 

April  I  lo  September  tft. 

April  IS  to  September  1. 

ou  Luu  Tmotn— ^ifreh'iiiH 


....JoDe  I  lo  February  I. 
...Febnury  U  to  June  I. 


DoeU  to  April 


If  eitem  VirKlDia 

The  pike  la  called  "Jack"  or 

VlrginU. 

Pin-PxHCB— Wall-itip  Fm— dKHMBliM  i-drcm. 
owa Hay  IS  to  Koieniber  1. 


lew  York. 
UDtario.  CaD . . 
PeuaBylTanJa. 


..Hay  IS  lo  April  IL 
...TTjnlyltoVay  I. 

,.Hay  SDloHuebl. 


New  Hampahire... 

May  IS  to!^tU~lt' 

aao  to  January  I. 
ly  IS  to  April  IS. 

>ermoDi time  I  toFebnuuy  t. 

Wlacoiulll Hay  1  to  March  1 

White  Puch— Aooem  m 

Halne 

New  Hampahire... 


July  1  lo  April  I. 
.JpljltoSayL 
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BOOICS     IT^    ®EJA.SOr«^. 


The  Angler's  Guide  to  the  Fishing  Waters  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  tiook  is  in- 
valuable to  the  angler  and  tourist.  II  tells  how 
eight  thousand  fishing  watei?  are  reached,  the 
species  of  tish  therein,  hotel  accommodations  and 
cost,  charges  of  guides,  boats,  etc..  baits  used  and 
best  months  for  fishing.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  Si  .00. 

The  Practical  Angler.  How,  when  and  where 
to  fish.  By  Kit  Clarke,  Giving  a  description  of 
American  game  tish  caught  with  hook  and  line, 
methods  ot  capture,  their  habits  and  haunts,  and 
all  requisite  information  whereby  the  novice  can 
acquire  the  art  and  enjoy  the  delightful  recreation 
of  fishing.     Paper,  50c.;  cloth,  $l.co 

The  Salmon  Fisher.  By  Charles  Haltock. 
Contents:  Distribution  of  the  salmon;  life  his- 
tory of  the  salmon;  technology  of  salmon  fishing; 
salmon  fishing  in  abstract;  luxury  of  salmon 
waters;  itinerary  of  the  salmon  rivers.  A  prac- 
tical book  in  every  way.     Price,  cloth,  Si. 00. 

The  American  Salmon  fisherman.  By  Henry 
P.  Wells.  This  work  is  the  fruit  of  the  author's 
Ion)!  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  opening  chapter  tells  how  and 
where  salmon  fishing  can  be  obtained,  and  con- 
tains a  map  and  list  of  the  salmon  rivers  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada.     Illustrated,  cloth,  |i,oo. 

Ply  Rods  and  Fly  Tackle.  With  suggestions 
as  to  their  manuracture  and  use.  By  Henry  P. 
Wells-  This  book  is  one  of  great  value,  and  will 
take  its  place  as  a  standard  authority,  and  it  can- 
not be  commended  too  highly.  Illustrated,  cloth, 
$2-50. 

Book  of  the  Black  Bass,  Comprising  its  com- 
plete scientific  and  life  history,  logether  wilh  a 
practical  treatise  on  angling  and  fly  fishing,  with 
a  full  account  of  tools,  implements  and  tackle. 
By  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall.  Illustrated,  izmo., 
cloth,  S3.00. 

The  Fiahea  of  the  East  Atlantic  Coast  that 
are  Caught  wilh  Hook  and  Line,  including  the 
fishes  ol  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  By  Louis  O. 
Van  Doren  and  Samuel  C.  Clarke.  This  is  a 
practical  teit  book  on  the  salt  water  fishes  that 
are  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Northern 
Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  No  other  work  now 
in  print  covers  this  field,  and  none  has  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Messrs.  Van  Doren  &  Clarke  give  the  sci- 
entific and  popular  descriptions,  habits,  habitats, 
when,  whereand  how  to  catch  them,  of  forty-two 
fishes  that  are  caught  with  hook  and  line  along 
the  Eastern  coast  of  America.     The  illustrati     " 


Orvia'  Pishing  wilh  the  Ply.  By  Charles  P. 
Orvis  and  A.  Nelson  Cheney.  With  fifteen  full 
page  colored  illustrations  of  salmon,  bass  and 
'  rout  flies.     Cloth,  crown,  8vo.,  giit  top,  Sz.50- 

Pishing  in  American  Wstera.  By  Genio  C. 
Scott.  No  author  in  America  has  given  las  SO  full 
and  accurate  a  description  of  the  salt  water  fishes 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  chapter  on  the  striped 
bass  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Fully 
illustrated,  S2.5o. 

Noiria'  American  Angler's  Book.  Embracing 
the  natural  history  of  sporting  fish  and  the  art  of 
taking  them,  wilh  instructions  in  Hy  fishing,  fly 
making  and  rod  making,  and  directions  for  fish 
breeding.  With  a  supplement  containing  a  de- 
scription of  salmon  rivers,  inland  Irout  fishing, 
tc-  With  eighty  engravings.  By  Thaddeus  Nor- 
is.     Cloth,  extra  be V.  boards,  gilt  top,  8vo..  S5-50. 

Artificial  Flies  and  How  to  Make  Them.  By 
Malcolm  A.  Shipley.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  works  on  the  subject  of  fly  making  that 
has  ever  been  issued  in  either  the  United  States 
of  America  or  Europe.  Each  process,  from  that 
of  tying  the  hackles  on  a  "spider  "  or  palmer  fly 
"^3  the  elaborate  and  artistic  work  on  wing  flies, 
I  plainly  illustrated,  so  (hat  the  merest  tyro  can 
become  an  expert.     Cloth,  ti.co. 

Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.  The  au- 
thors' names  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  charac- 
ter, scope  and  value  of  this  new  work.  By  R.  B. 
Roosevelt  and  Seth  Green.     Cloth,  iimo.,  (1.50. 

The  Game  Pishes  of  the  West-  This  is  a 
practical  angling  book,  and  contains  a  paper  on 
the  grayling,  mascalonge,  pike,  pike-perch,  straw- 
berry bass  (crappie).  rock  bass  (red-eye  or  goggle, 
eye),  yellow  perch,  cisco,  mascalonge  of  the  iilis- 
sissippi  system,  white  bass  (fresh  water  striped 
bass),  railroad  literature,  grayling  waters  of  Mich- 
igan, angling  waters  of  the  West  and  Northwest, 
fishes  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  some  Alaskan  fishes. 
These  essays  have  been  written  by  the  most 
prominent  angling  writers  in  America,  and  the 
edition  is  essentially  a  text  book  for  the  game 
fishes  of  the  West     Fully  illustrated.    Paper,  15c. 

The  Trouts  of  American  Waters.  A  treatise 
on  the  troutsof  America,  their  habits,  habitat  and 
methods  of  capture.  Fully  illustrated.  Paper,  25c. 

The  Angler's  Score  Book  and  Fishing  Regis- 
ter. This  handy  work  contains  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pages  tor  a  season's  record,  and  will  be 
found  indispensable  to  the  angler  who  feels  sutK- 
cient  interest  in  his  pastime  to  derive  pleasure 
and  profit  from  his  past  achievements.  It  is 
bound  in  heavy  paper,  price  loc-,  and  in  limp 
cloth  and  gold,  25c.,  pocket  size. 


«  photo-likeDesaes  ofthe  fish 
represented.     Cloth,  price  Si. 50. 

AnT'  of  tbf  iLbove  books  will  be  Bent,  poit-ptid,  oa  r»o«Spt  ot  pHce. 

the;    A.iH.ERIOAI«   Jk.I>(OK^E:R, 

110  DuaJae  Street,  Ke^v  York. 
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Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western 
Railway  Company. 

eSNEBAI.    FASSKKOBK    DKPABTMBMT. 

MILWAIJKEE,    -WIS. 

C.  L.  BYDER.  OuiiiaAi.  Famvou  Aoivt. 

In  Northern  Witconim  and  Michigan. 


VOU  WIU  FIHO 


Huulann, 


1^       NucilDon  knd  bluk  bu>. 

U(     FrlDclpalTi'  Muk  bui  inJ 

<       Uke  mat  (gulinoii  Traat). 

tMd  Itr  e«n  •!  Uk»  RiflM  ■!■*  mi  BiiMt  istL 

C,  L.  RYDER,  General   Passenger  Agent, 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


THE  FISHING 


AT  ponm  ON 


EW  YORK   BAY 


States  Island  Rapid  Transit 


FisEDie  imis  ^  SDniR  bisoeis 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

Orand  R^Lplds 

In.<lla.iia.  !R..  !R.^ 

«THE  FISHING  LINE." 


inaloDMliia,  durlaroli 
B  neJshbornood. 


.. ,    Harbor  Spring*.    Harbor 

Poinl.  WsqnalaDMliia,  f»— » — ■-    -■-     > — ■-•  ■-  "-- 

ImiDsdiatc  Deighb^nth 
' ~ #  Olty  mod  nBlghborlpg  rviorti 


Tba  tnln  aerrlcfl  of  tliB  Oruid  Bapldi  k  Indiana  Rail- 
road Cor  ths  aeaaon  at  IWI  wlU  b*  oomplMa  In  ST*rr  PV- 

Tbroiub  (iMplng  eara  batman  OINCIimATI,  PrrOS- 
KEY  and  UACfDTAW  i  b«t<m«Il  OHICAOO,  PKTOSKET. 
and  UACKINAW.  Tia  Uia  Ulohlmn  Canteal  BallToad  and 
RaUmaaoo:  b«twMin  DBTBOIT,  PETOBKEY  and  M ACKl. 
NAW.  TlatliBlUehlviiCMtnlBaUroMliBdOniBdRKdda. 

TonrUt  Uokata  oan  b*  pnnhaaad  to  aoj  at  U«  abort 
pnlnM  at  radncad  rate"  during  thr 


I  fall  InformatlDii. 


0.  L  UWKWOOS, 

Oaotral  Paaaengn  and  TIckat  Agan 
Orand  Baplda.ll 


RAILROAD, 


cicela  aU  oIlK'r  placn  wllhiD  a  abort  diatancs  tntm  Vew    i 
York.    Boata  leave  loot  o(  Wblteball  Stiaet  at  i.X,  6M, 
7.30,  0.0(1,   10.30  ud  1130  A.K.;    1.30.  3.30.  4,30.  fi.lO,  II.M, 
S.ao,  7.30,  9.30  and  13.30  nlgbt  tor  QairetKU'l.  New  Dorp,    j 
Glfforda,  atingitllle.   Huguenot,   Prlnceu   Bar.    Plcaaaat 
Plalni,  Richmond  VaUe;  and  TotteniUle.    Bandaje  at  T.OO, 

FRANK  S.  CANNON.  Gen/ Sup/.  I 

B.  W.  POLLOCK,  Geni  Traffic  Agt.    i 


;  The  Sportsman's  Favorite  Rm 


DellgbtftUIr  Cool  And  Befl^shlng 
Sammer    B«aorts 


ILLINOIS  and  WISCONSIN. 

ConTenlant  trains  Icbtc  tbe  araad  Central  Paaaenset  Sta. 
Udd,  Cbloago,  dally  tor  Poi  Lake.  Ill  ;  lAkeVma,Ill.;  Unk- 
vonago.  Wankeiha.  t^edar  Lake,  NeenMi,  Wanpaca.  Flllrld 
Bnttemnt  and  Aahland.  Wta. 
For  pampUsd  containing  Talaable  Intormatlon.  applf  tv 
JAS.  O.  POKD, 
OauBral  Faaaaoger  and  Ticket  AKent. 

OXZOAOO,    XU.. 


DigilizcdbyGoOt^Ic 
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DKLT   nil   nmta  to  the   dcUghtfal   muamw  nBorU 
north  ot  Quebec,  tbnmgb  the 

CANADIAN   ADIRONDACKS. 

HoQBTch  Fttloi  ind  Bleepiim  Can.    Htgnlflcsnt  Keener]'. 
„  Late  SI.  John,  recenllT  enlarged,  haa 


lnt-cla*>  a 


flshiug  Eight*  of  lAke 
30.000  sqaare  mllH.  are 

For  tolden  and  goidf 


iBcharge  at  Lake  Bt.  J 


.    Dally  oom- 


giieata  of  the  hotel!. 
la  apptr  to  hotel  raanagen. 
.  to  Tlioa.  Cuok  ft  Son.  381 
ind  Whitcomb,  296  Waahiog- 
lenta  of  all  principal  nltla. 
J,  a.  SCOTT. 
.   .  Sac'r  (Uid  Haiuesr. 

Qoabsc  Canada. 


Nea^b3^  FisTiing  Waters. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY 

AND 

NEW  YORK  R.  R, 

OAn  uniuaal  fliUag  taoilitlsa  to  Oie 

ANGLERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


within  thlrtr  mllea  a  nnmbei 
whloh.  aarljr  Id  tfaa  apring,  ars  fni 


naaok  River,  along  the  aonth  ihora  of  vbioh 
ins  roaa  mna  f  or  man  J  mllM,  la  ueUbtatad  for  Iti  white 
perob  flihlDB  Id  tldemf,  and  blank  baaaasd  pickerel  areal 
Uinea  taken  IrMlf.  Same  t»nt  are  to  be  bad  In  the  "free 
to  all "  nppai  poitlaaa  of  tbl*  rlTer.  The  f  ollowlnsatatloDa 
an  TWte^br  maoj  anglen: 
HAGKKN8&0K.— For  while  peiota  and  atilpedlMUi  bnata 

and  ball  can  be  had. 
HAVEBSTBAW.— The  Hndaon  Blrar  at  thle  point  la  flihad 
far  parch  and  baaa,  and  a  few  mllsa  diatant  laatrom 
itmtro,  porUoD*  of  wbloh  ars  itUl  open  to  Ibe  pnbllc. 
'"""'      ■  ' — titream  ia  near  by,  and  lome  good 

Id  the  HaekeBMCk  abOTO  Btier  Edge  (here  li  at  tlmea  ex. 
—>— •  a,lil»g  (or  pUe, 


Black  Bass  and  Brook 
Trout 

waten  within  eai7  reach  of  apotttmao  an  the  (tTMin*  alODt 
tbB  line  of  the 

Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 

On  Uie  eaitam  alopa  of  the  Allegban;  Konntaliu  an  the 
Fotomao,  ths  Shenandoah  and  their  tribalarjea  all  (anunia 
for  Baa.  while  aoroea  the  dlTlde  an  the  Cheat,  the  Tongh- 
logbenj  and  tbe  Uonongahda.  The  Olieal  and  ths  haad- 
walara  of  the  laat  two  named  areeelettratedforBiwATiont. 
The  hablng  groonda  an  In  moat  oaaea  within  gnaahDl  ot  Ike 
nllioad  atallona  and  aportamen  an  aared  the  eipana*  and 
trouble  of  carrying  Ihsir  oatllta  long  dlatanosa. 

For  ntea  of  fan,  time  of  trains  and  fnrthai  InlormatlOB 

^"^  CHAS.  O.  SCULL. 


It  B.  *  0.  B 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LINE. 


NEW   YORK,  LAKE   ERIE    AND 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

me"  tma  10  to  MO  miles  froa 
H,  .  fmnd  Boms  QBAND  FISBQia 

W  nay  bs  named: 

baas  and  troDt  ssity  m  the  sssso^ 

ek ' tnnt  and  ploksrsL 

k  bass  and  plekard. 

■odpiekercL 

nkbaas. 

[  bass  and  tront  earij  In  Ibe  amswL 

,  Cor  blaok  ban  BDd  [dokerel. 

[  taaaa,  tront,  perob  and  plokenL 
for  black  bass,  tront,  perob  and 


LordTllle,: 


Spring  Wi 
Woodbnr 


dtronL 


.jr,  V.  T.,  ( 
,  M,  T.,  for 


iry.  M.T.,  (OTplokerolandpwoh. 

nmiuo.  the  abore  then  an  aeTeral  hundred  othw  pointn 
In  NewTorkand  Penn«ylT»nia  rtaobed  by  the  Bno  whae 
esEoeUant  llablngand  ahooUng  may  be  had. 

Eipreaa  balna  leaTe  (Aamber*  BL  dally  at  8  A.  K..  3  P.  11, 
«  P.  h!  and  B.SO  P.  H.  Bend  for  time  Ublea  and  all  ath« 
de^red  Information  to 

w.  0.  sursAMcnr, 


eanetai  Paaaeuger  AgsnI.  U 

Digitize 


„  H.  I. 


by  Google 


ADVERTISER. 


^PORTSIIEH  WIlLoonBolt  their  own »"««««» 

■  H  vben  bajbsTteb  Hooto  the]'  Innlrt  up; 

c»    Ii4*lng    thon   onlr    m»ae,^  JHg 

AMKBICAN     HEIEDI^     AND     FUH 


ties,  and  DuUn  Bwt  goods  in  the  world, 
loa  SlLB  biihbTudiEvcktwhsbk.    Aik 

Fob  1U.DBTRUED  Catuooci. 


THE  ALFORO  ft  BERKELE  CO. 

p.  O.  Bra  MM.       8PKCUL  AOKNTB, 
N«.  77  Cnunbera  St.,  S.  Y. 


"PERFECT  '    POCKET   OILER. 


OUSHHAN  A  DEN  [SOX,  1T2  Ninth  An.,  N.  Y. 


Near-by  Trout  and  Other  Waters. 

DELITUE,  liCKlWUII  i  lESTEIX 


biKk  bm.pli 


JotSi^h^p 


ud  black  biua 

-      _..*City- 

^ .  fee  of  tbtiii: 

of  Wmlkill  BiTer,    n«r  (Ution; 

«udBndd'alAts,  ons  to  three 

rsl.  etc. 

■Senecs  IU<«ri  pike,  pickerel  ud 


OnMUrOO    roS^.-CtaeuiMn>    Utcf 
black  baM,  perch  and  pIckereL 


black  baaa,  perck 


OS  irlthln  a  radlua  cl  ts 


r««T.-Oood'^" 

MOVKT  VO00«O.-t>leni 


1  wall-ef  od  pike  flsblng. 

'  oftTont  In  adjacent  atraama. 

ling  a>  at  Forka. 

AtlOD  are  tlie  celebrated  tront 


MOSTBOM  TXbK4<W.— There  are  abODt  thirtj  lakea 
in  thi*  Ticinlty  that  ooBlain  tnrnt,  black  baai.  pickerel 

OSmOO.— EictiJlent  tront  flahlng. 

VOOOXO    SUMMIT.— Good    fishing   (or   trout!    two 


[D  addition  to  the  above  ibere  ace  at  InatBttrolher good 
Hwhing  polnta  along  the  line  of  the  Delaware,  lAckawanoa 
and  Weatem  Railroad.  For  timetable  and  other  Intonna- 
tloD  appl;  to 

W.  T.  ■O&TnLK,  Ou.  Pub.  Afft., 

Maw  ToA. 


Syracuse  Bamboo  Furniture  Co., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

Syracuse  Fish  IRod  Company, 

HANUFAOniRERS  OF 

riKE  SFLIT  BAKBOO   nSEIHQ  EODS,   VITH  COBE  jUTS  CELLULOIS  HAITS-SBASP. 
tm  Ufht,  nta  and  Will  Wot  Bliatci  tha  K*ad>. 


T  for  iDBpaotlon,   ind  If  not 
kA«enta. 

THE  GLITTERING  GANG  TROLLING  BAIT 

wUeh  we  we  manufacturing  Is  the  coming  bait.  It  takes  the  place  of  tbe  phantom  minnow,  and  Is  war  ■anted  to  take 
two  flsh  to  one  on  any  other  bait.  For  sale  hj  all  the  principal  dealers  Id  New  York  City.  We  ir*  also  nuaufactnrinc  all 
the  popnUr  spoons,  sucb  ai  Fluted.  Kldner  and  Hammered.    For  sale  by  all  dealers.    Send  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  LOFTIE,  Manager, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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Puritan,  Plymouth,  Pilgrim  and 
Providence, 

FALL  BIYEiB  LINE 

The  Famoiii  Business  and  Pleasure 

Route  Between  New  York 

and  Beaton, 

tr»  HUMtded  to  be  ths  larpxt,  hu> 


orld.    Ili^ 

„ ..     .    -Islt/.andls 

)f  sqnlpma&t  mon  than  m«t  army  poMlbli 

■--  * '--"lirtol»i»t«»TBl. 

on  «iU  >t  all  piuiolpal  tiekvt 

OM>.  b.  oonoB, 

0«DntiPMMnfBrAgait,FI(r3S,  S.  &.,  H*w  Tort. 


Great  Black  Bass  and 
Trout  Fishing. 

N.l,Oiita¥&Merfl 


Dlraot  Bant*  from  >*W  TnTk  ta  th*  B«at 
Flshlnf  OronBOa  of  tb*  StaM< 

TBODT,  BUCK  BISS  and  OSfEGO  BISS. 


mM."  ItlRtbs  mootbuutifal  booi  publ'ibM  brii 
t,  ud  coDtuJim  K  full  dencrlpUon  of  lb*  conntry,  I 
uma.  et«.  uid  aU  InfonoaUon  (ought  after  br  ualeTi. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON,  C.  P.  A., 


FISHING 

IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


BLACK  BASa, 

MABOALONOK, 

PIKK, 

PICKKRBL, 

Ito. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN, 

RAINBOW. 

COLORADO 

TROUT 

•nd 

QRAYLINO 


HUMTINO 

In  tlw 

HORTHWEBT. 


Attain  perfMtlon  of  tit» 
aod  beiuitr  In  the  Vallow- 
Kloue.  G^tln.  Uadlwin. 
Miaaonrt      and      Jeffenon 


Pend  d'Oiallle  ud  Ocmi 
d'Alona  Lftke,  Idaho,  and 
trlbiiUiy  ntrwiui.  u>d  the 
^ttaeaod  Orean^rlTan. 


VaahliutoD. 


an    CalDOIU 


Lake  KefdOD  of  HlnneKitB ; 
for  antuope,  tba  foothUli 
in  Cakota ;  tot  deer,  mooaa. 
■U,  bw  vid  other  latg* 
game,  tht  iaaky  Honnlaln 
and  Oaacail*  rugu  afford 
unrlnlled  apart. 


■Write  to  Chas,  S.  Feb,  Q«n.  Pass,  and  Tlaket 
Agent  NOBTHEBN  Pacific  Railroad,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  for  THE  BEST  ASD  MOST  COHFLGTB 
BOOK  OS  "BUSTISG  AND  FJSHISCl  IS 
THE  SOBTHWEST,"  yet  publtahed.  Jn»t  oat 
of  Press. 


EDWARD      VOM    HOPE, 


7    F-I-I.XOT*   ST.,    >IEW   -vowit.       |-   JARPON 

"-oirTnTrFOR—         -I  trout" 

BOLE  kllKEU  or  TBB  CEUBKinS  REELS.  I      BASS 

>r  CMaloKaa  and  "Hlnta  on  Angling"  ...    PMce  U  canU,  pottpilt.    ' 

TliuamBanlKOllndiaiicUil/nwiJirtlpiir<*aito/fl<rrMort. 
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SNELLED  HOOKS 


iOTUbj,  Split Bua- 


hH  tliem.  bat  "We  IUts  tiol 
Sprott,  CuUiIa,  UffiBTlok. 
■Dd  Catun^hiiHsy.  Try  01 
tbet  wtlliilUH  70a. 

Th*   -OttDbb"  c«tolain»  < 

Urns  gooiM.  u  waU  u  ■! 

UUiognphlc  pUtu  Id  colon  of  ArtlBclia 
boo  *Dd  UutMwood  BodL 

SsadSto.  torCrnXofat.  ThlanuTbadsdacledrromai 
men  (or  gooda  wnoDnHag  to  ons  doUu  or  mora,  by  • 
doling  oonpon  wUob  aooompwilaa  CMalogai.    Addma 

T.I.CHDBBRODCO.,PostlllllI,ft. 


Small  Priifiis. 


Quick  Sale>. 


TROUT    FLIES, 

36c.  PEH  DOZEN. 


318  FULTON  ST., 

Stnil  tor  tlluilitecl  rUilogna, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


JUNE,  JULY /AUGUST. 

Tbo  moat  Chanuliif  Sdhheh  ItK»onTH,  of  whirh  then  are 
ov«r  3W  cboica  locatlona.  are  to  ba  r^and  In 

WISCONSIN.  MINNESOTA. 

IOWA,  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  -"". 
TH.  PENINSULA  OF  MICHIGAN, 

Along  tlie  Unaa  of  (bs 

G«ICAeO,||||lLWAUKEE&  SlPAULRr. 


SEPTEMBER   AND   OCTOBER 

udirihntur  to  tha  Hues  of  lbs  Chicago,  Mtlwiiiikaa 
lAd  St.  »»nl  BMlWftjr.    The  crop  of  Pra  ria  Chlckena 

OoeH.  m  Kartharn  Wlvoiuiln  md  tha  Panlnaala  ot  Mich, 
tgu  ipleadld  Deer  ahootlng  la  to  ba  bad.  Fall  lufonna- 
tlon  fornlahad  tree.    Addreu, 


LEBEN  PULVER 


Tbe   Great   Gen 


andNerrsDlHeaMa, 
ea'CoDiU  Ration 


Jaandlcg, 


of  Herroua  PToalMtlon  and  Weaknna,  and  la  ui 

INCOMPARABLE    TONIC 
AND  NERVE  SUPPORT. 

per  boi.  by  mail,  to  any  addreaa. 

KELUR   CHEMICAL  CO.,  !■  S.  ChulM  SL,  BiHkPor*,  114. 


BERKSHIRE  TROUT  HATCHERY 

have  tor  sale  healthy   BBOOK  TBOUT 
canglag  Id  size  from  ^oung  Iry  to  four  pounds 
weight,  suitable  tor  etooklng  public  and  pri- 
vate waters. 
For  InfonnatlOD  aod  price  address 

C.  H.  tACE,  Sec*y. 

Oraat  Barrlntton,  Kaaa. 


MILAMREEL5  "/.Si^l^^.?^^- 


izoabyGoo(^le 


ADVERTISER. 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  AND  EGGS. 


We  have  for  sale  in  their  aeasoa  brook  trout  egga  &nd  young  fry,  also  jeorlingB  and  h&If- 
ponnd  trout  for  stocking  streams  and  ponds.  We  have  been  nnable  to  fill  all  onr  orders  for 
yearlings  this  season,  but  having  now  increased  onr  facilities,  y/e  expect  to  be  able  to  fnmiBh 
yearlings  in  quantities  to  snit  cnstomerB.  We  gnarantee  onr  eggs  to  be  best  quality,  fnll 
connt  and  properly  packed.  We  also  gnarantee  safe  deUvery  of  yearlings.  We  make  special 
prices  on  eggs  and  fry  to  fish  cominisBionere.     Correspondence  solicited.     Address 

J.   W.   HOXIE  &  CO.. 

Carollnai  Wathlnston  County,   R.  I. 

THE   DIVINE   RODS. 

FRED.    D.    DIVINE,    Maaufaoturer,    Dtic9,    N.    Y. 


Bethabara  and  Degama  Wood  Rods. 

Tli«H  Boda  ire  msda  BY  HAHC  at  ulscted  Toodi  aod  nudsr  mj  mm  iDperrlllOD.  Th«7  h>T»  Mood  Uis  Met  of  tliDe 
■Dd  ars  oonaldercd  tnparlor  b*  tntnj  at  tfas  nicst  eipari  uiBlen  otOat  conntrr.  I  ua  lUo  duUsi  tli«  auis  (b«M)  of 
LANOEWOOD  ud  QB£EMH£ABT  toOm.    Of  SPLIT  BAMBOOS  1  caa  neommand  ttie 

LEECH   COMBINATION. 

ThU  is  the  perfKtlDD  at  ■  CombluUoii  Bod.  It  will  mak*  elthar  a  H-tooi  fl^-rod  or  ta  S-foot  but  rod.  iclUbls  For 
•Itliar  IroUiim  or  bilt  cuUng.  lUdBH  tollon:  A  r»i«nilbls  band  gimni.  lo  that  whan  ucdwtUilljr-rod  yon  bale  tborssl 
Mstbeloir  (he  band,  makliigallj-rDdottlmeplKHaiidaihortgnap.  Tlio  bas  traUIng  or  outtng  rod  lamadawltb  an  ex- 
tra abort  grmtp  that  ata  Into  the  haad  ot  nwl  uat  of  rnenlbls  bolt,  making  a  donbls  graap  rod.  Ala  pad  at  rod  la  of  two 
iilKea.Btipand  Koond  joini  and  tbo  two  abort  giaaiw,  irhlcb  combined  make  tbs  donbfe  snap.  Price  In  ipllt  bamboo. 
ISOibsthaflaiB,  (Wiireenheart,  tlEidagama,  tU:  lanaevood,  |10.    ThldnoludMoorkgraapandOsnnaiiillTamDDnlfngt. 

THE  QUASPEAKE  CLUB  ROD. 

Tbis  beantUnl  rod  la  odIt  HTtn  Ie«t  Id  length  and  velsbi  tb»e  onnce*.  It  li  dealgnad  toi  nnall  itroam  work  wtaers 
open  and  bnul>tlthli)galt«niUa*.  It  will  rati  ttatj  to  flttr  feet  with  eaaa.  and.  owing  to  Ita  lsn|^.  haara&dent  backbOD* 
to  kill  a  three-ponnd  tnmt  withont  atialn  or  damage.  For  brush  flahlhg  It  la  "Jnsi  <he  thing."  Tbia  rod  la  dnUhed  with 
(■le  and  Its  oonstmotlon  win  oompare  faraiably  with  tb*  beat  spilt  bamboo  rods  In  the  market. 

All  My  Rods  Are  GuaraDteed.  Seiid  for  CaUl^;ue  and  Price  List. 

mkntiok  "Ambbioam  A11Q1.8B."  FREDa  De  DIVINE.  UtiCfla  N.  Y. 

DigilizcdbyGoOt^Ic 


AMERICAN  ANGLER  ADVERTISER. 


WTwlll'vlnrt  up  ■  lln.  k  boDdnd  tLm»  u  fui  u  u.  otlisc 
ThI Id tbe woria.    lomwUdgptlwIlnoIoiirLy.    KoAalicu 


YAWMAN  *  ERBC,  Rochestor,  H.  Y. 


WencK 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


—THE— 

FoUett  Patent  Combined 
Automatic  Reel,  Rod '.  Buti 

Tbe  ran  autohatic  r»l  in  urn.    I'  roit  don't  l»lle<e 
It,  trj  ItlOd  Joo  wlllioon  ba  convlncfd. 

For  «la  Bj  lU  anlarpriBlng  dsalen.    Bond  (or  C»l»- 

""■      Tbe  IHITE-HOSS  KFS.  CO., 

Oar  lisle.  Pn- 

PlMH  mantlan  tlili  paper,  (J.  (A.  JV. 


ITS.  br  mall.    Two  dozao  of  ibaaa  J 


leoa7a.bT 


TROUT  HOD  SIZE— NOT  (N  STOCK. 


F«HE»»..H^ERE .T^  DUVIS  MTI-FRICTION  PULLEY  TIP. 

(TS     0-)    ('■)    |7J('')a  P"'^  machine.    Naat,  light,  Mrang.    Nlfk*1-Trilt«d.     Rtiatf 
\^      \^    \_/     Vly    V.^  (Hrtfon  10  mlnlmnB.    FItb  slm  of  F?rnilea.    ttend  M  Canli  for 


Sampla  to  2>]t.  S.  T.  SATIS.  L«acaMN.  Va. 


HENDRYX 


XKta.  WASBJUnXD.    Oanlaana  Om. 

THE  ANDREW  B.   HENDRYX   CO., 


DigilizcdbyGoOt^Ic 
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izoabyGoo(^le 


izoabyGoo(^le 


izoabyGoo(^le 


AMERICAN  ANGLER  ASTXRTISBK. 


THE  READING  RAILROAD  SYSTEM. 

■taUoa  Toot  gf  Utertj  StrMl  Worth  mlTwr, 

MmUMLotik  tana  Oe>tUa«  VtrMit. 

TiMFutwtTralnilnllwWtrid.  ThaFlnHlGuchitlwWMM. 

yu  Oantavl  BkUiMd  of  Kaw  Jmntj  (or 

PHILADELPHIA,   MLTIHOilE,   WASHIHOTOH. 

BOT*I.  BI.tr>  UHI. 

Two  lunm  b>  FUUdoIiiIitk.     EIts  hoon  to  Wwhlngton. 

TOB  FBILADELFHU.  4HX>.  T^  9M.  lOiOO,  U:W  wlUi  din- 

aotr^II..  1:30,  3:16,  g:»D  villi  dlslDS  ou,  «:(»,  5:00, 
,7:3a,B:til,  p.lL,  ll:»iilglit.  anitiKJ»»M,  10:10,11:80 
irith  dining  «r  «.  M.,  l;Hf,  tM  with  dining  ok,  tM, 
tM  P.  M.,  1^:1(1  nlsht. 
TOB  BALTUOS^^D  WASHIHGKTON,  dilly  M  9:00, 11  JO 
with  dlnin«  ou  A.  IL,  1:10,  9:90.  dlnlne  cu  S:00  F.  If., 
U:1S  Dtght.7iirla[  Cuv  on  Daj  TnOni,  Blaepen  ou  Nl^t 

FOB  BBADINO.  HABBISBURQ,  POTTSflLLE.  Ao..  >t  T:U 
A.  U.,  1:30,  9:16.  B«uUag  onlf.  «KW,  6:00,  aioM  Fotti- 
Tllla,  T:30  except  HuTisborg  P.M..  13:1S  night  SLoeptSM- 
ordayolKht  Sandayi.  11:90  A.  H.,  8:30  aioeot  BairU- 
bug,  tniO  aic«pl  PotliTllla,  ft.'OO  sioapt  BuriitAig  F.  IL, 
13:16  Dlght.  I^T  aanbnrT,  Lawiabnrg  utd  'WllUunlpaTI; 
Tls  Philrndslpbls.  iitT:lSA.M..  1:M.7:30P,  U.,  11:IS  night 
aioept  Bkturdv  night     eantUr*,  tM  P.  If .,  13;IS  mld- 

rOK  KUTOM,  1:00,  T:UI,  8:U  A  K.!  1:00,  «:30,  i-M.  7:90 

Snndan,  4:30.  T:1C  A.  M.;  IdW.  6:30  P.  H. 
fOK  BETHLEBEM,  ALLENTOWN,  KACCH  OBUNK,  to. 

4?0.  Tilt,  8:i6  A.  U.i  IHH,  1:90,  SM,  T:80  to  AUantown 

P.  l(.Snndu*,4:90,T:lBAK.:  1:0^  6:30P.M. 
yOB  VILKXfflABBK,  PnraBUBO  ud  SOBAHTON,  StU 

A.  K..  4:30  p.  X.    8nndaTa,  4.30  A  U. 
FOB  HIOH  BBmOE  BBANCH,  6:00,  8:46  A  H.:  liOOh  4:80 

P.  M.    Bimdwa.  T;16  A.  M. 
FOB  HBTa  AHBOI,  at  4:30,  6:N.  8:18, 10:80, 11:30  A  K., 

1:10,  ]:46,  tM,  4:30,  8KI0,  6.80,  «:lft,  7:30  p.  M.     SonOkn, 

0:00  A.  U.,  4:00  P.  H. 

AIX  BAII.  BODTK. 
FOB  FBEEHOLD  AND  tTLUfnO  HiaHLANDS,  4:80,  8:16. 

U:80  A.  U.,  1:80.  4:90,  6:16   P.  V.      Sondivi,    8:16  A  K.. 

4:00  {fliocpt  Preobold)  P.  K. 
FOB  BED  BAKX.  LONa  BKANCH  ud  polnli  aoQllI  to 

Point  Plaaaant,  4:30,  B:18,  10:90.  11:90  A.IC.  C^M  SitnT- 

dajaonlj),  1:80,  8:30,  4M>, 4:30,  g:80,B:UP.  IL    Sondua, 

aieapt  Oesu  Ototb  and  Atbiuy  Fuh.  8:16,  11:80  aTk., 

tM  P.  H. 
FOB  LASKWOOD.  TOMB  BITEB,  BABNX9AT  PABK  an 
TBABMBaAT.  4:30.  3:16  A.  M..  1:80,  4:30  p.  ». 
FOB  ATLANTIO  Om.   TUTELAHI)  AMD  BBISaETOII. 

4J0A:iL.l:t0P.I(. 
FOB  HOmOUTH  BBACH  AtTD  BKABBIOBT,  4:80.  8:10, 

A.  H.,  1:30. 4:30  ud  <:U  P,  M. 

BAITDZ  HOOK  BODTB. 

From  Flw  8,  H.  B  ,  toot  ol  Bcotor  Stnet 
FOB  I/tNQ  BBANCH,   OOBAH   GBOVi;   kg. 

FOB  ATLAItnc  HIOHUNDB,  maHLANS  BEACH,  SBA- 
BBIOHT  ud  Lona  BBANOH  at  4:30,  8KW,  IIDO  A  M 
1:00,  3:46,  1:90,  6:30  P.  M.    Bnndars  0:80  A.  M.,  l.-DO  P  U 

FOB  ELBEBON.  OOKAN  OBOTK.  ASBUBT  PARK  and 
POINT  PLEiaAMT  at  HOT  A.  M,.   1:00,  8:46,  4:90,  Sao 

FOB  BBD  BANX  at  1:90,  11.00 A.  H.,  1:00,  3:46,  6:80  P.M. 

FOB  LAI&WOOD,  TOMS  BIVBB  and  BABMEOAT  at  4:30 

FOB  likBEHOLD  at  1:00,  3:46,  8:80  P.  M. 


buffmjO.  niauiu  falu  ud  the  WEIT. 


FOB  KLMIBA.  8:11  A  M.:  13:30,  7:80  P.  M.    Bandar*.  T:88 

173,  M 

8Uaaiua8t..31E        _^ 

«'"ll^?!  '*■■  ^V!,  *S^*'  ***  Wartiington  St.  736'  Fnlttm 
St.,  Brooklrn,  uidT4  BrDadwar.  WUlUmabara 

Wutoott  Eipma  Oompanr  will  oall  for  ud  ohook  bu- 
(■go  from  hotal  or  raaldenoa  to  dMUaatton, 

MoLBOD,  _  0, 0.  HAMOOOK 

0«D.  Paaa.  Agrat. 


PnartudOi 


"THE  HOCIT  MOIIKTin  IBITED" 
im  "m  BIG  5." 


Ona  Vlfht  Out,  oz  Ona  Btj  Ont.    Tkk*  Tonz 
Ohold«.    TIITliifi 
FMtplal 

Tha  popnlailt7 

■  the  peopla-a  (a 

,at  iplBudld  a8^^„.  „j  _,  _......,„  ^ 

night  ou  the  road  from  Chicago  to 
Sprlngi  or  Pueblo.  ThU  tnln  will 
"RocKT  MoDBTiiir  LiiuraD."  and  will  be  put  In  eenlee 
MarOnt  LesTcaChioago  dallj  Bt)0:16  A.  B  arrlvlaR  at 
above  citlea  in  tb«  afternoon  of  the  TiB.t  day,  ™rUBrltu 
any  of  Ita  oompetiton.  Eapeclal  equipment  haa  been 
bnillforthla  train,  with  the  view  of  maUng  It  auiomt 
Id  everj  aenae  of  the  word,  and  beet  of  all  there  will  be  no 
aitr.  chKge  Tha  ronto  of  thia  aiceedlnglj  tut  (nln  la 
Book  laland  Short  Line,  and  i 
LTongh  which  UpaaBi  ~ 

_  Bluffi,  Omaha,  IJnoi 

Tllle,  PhiUlpibuig.  Smith  Centre,  Colby  and  Ooodlaod. 
Thla  nuliei  It  ■  moal  deainble  routa,  ud  partioalarly  In- 
tereetlnK  to  the  traveler.  Another  point:  The  popolarilT 
of  onr  dlnlBB-oar  aerrloe  la  itlll  on  the  inereHe  and  no 
moner  ipared  to  ma^  thlaaervice  what  onr  patroiu  alwaya 

Our  "Big  6"  will  continue  u  uaual.  leartng  Chicago  at 
10  P.  M.,  ud  arriving  at  DeuTar,  Colorado  Bpringa  and 
Pueblo  the  aecond  morning,  being  ftut  ow  day  out,  ud  Ihla 
rant  and  papular  tmin  goea  through  OmahVi. 

Our  No  1 1  will  leave  aa  heretofore  at  0  P.  H  arrive  at 
Kuaaa  City  at  9:00  a  H,  and  will  reach  Denver,  Colorado 


aprlL 

ca'co 

d  morainR 

outo  when  on 

JOHV    SBBABTUJT, 

G.T4 

P.  A..  Chicago 

izoabyGoo(^le 


AUUtlCAH  ANOLE&  ADVUtTISER. 


Nea^1]7  Fishing  Waten. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY 

AND 

NEW  YORK  R.  R. 

ANCLmS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

mun  tbirtf  mUM  k  nambat  oC  tooat  ■&«»"»  ^t^ 
vklek.  Mrir  In  tlw  mlat,  an  trvltfoL  md  H  >1 
Am  apm  HHon  rMd  ■  tow ' — ' ■*-- ' "- 


uroh  lUhlliB  Id  tldi 


(•■n"  njiMTiKRtio&i  ofltalarlxr. 

Tor  wBll*  ptnib  and 


febMaudptAnaUr 
MtotHbxftnttwl 


HITSBKTRAW.— lb*  HddMm  Blm  M  tUa  pdnl  I*  tL 


Tnio*  laan  rpol  ot  01 


.    Batumlnft 
tudUJOA: 


UTln  In  Xaw  Tori 


RICHMOND  &  DANVILLE  R.  R.  CO. 

(PIEDMONT  AIR  LINE.) 

To  tbe  South  and  Soathwest  WMhi.«£«.  d.  c 

THREE  DAILY  TRAINS. 

THS  VESTIBULED  LIMITED. 

Sleepiof    Euid    Dntine    Car    Xraln. 

HEW  TOBK  to  AtlviU.  M  honn. 

"  MoDtODDiarT.  30     ■■ 


'jfircrtiah  Pnllmut  Blaep«n  from 
yn.i.K,  HOT  SPBINOfl  sad  oUisr 
Wsatam  Nartb  OUDllna. 


!2S  ftioADWir,  Hew  York,  228  Wuhihtom  Street,  Bmton. 

.      1300  PEKN  kit.,  WUKIIKTON,  D.  C. 

SOL.  HAAS,  JA8.  L.  TAYLOR, 

TnBc  Minigar.  Qanl  Pi»'r  A|«nL 


THE  SPOITTSIIAN'S  LINE 


NEW   YORK,   LAKC   miC    AND 
WISTKRN  RAILWAY. 

Atoufthalinaof  tha  "lUa"  mm  X>  to  KO  ■aiim  ttam 


n  Daw  Tort  aad  PaDDQlniti  naefaad  br  tba  bia  wtara 
BDillaot  BaUiwmni]  ahootliw  mn  be  bad. 

Knna  tnliM  In**  Okautrna  8L  dallj  >t  •  A.  IL,  I P.^. 
i.ao  J.  If.  udajop.H.    aMdlortlBalatiiwud^lIatxi 


ti rttrntv  niii  Ml  niiiiiii  bl, h.t. 


Black  Bass  and  Brook 
Trout 


Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 

On  Iba  eaatam  ilopa  of  tbv  AUasfauij  Honntalna  M*  Iha 
Potomac,  ttas  Sbenudoab  and  tbali  trlbnUrlaa  all  famona 
tot  Dua,  wblle  acroaa  the  dlTlds  an  tba  Chst.  tha  Toagh- 
iDghsDf  and  the  Uonoogabala.  Xba  Obsat  and  tb«  h<«d 
•raten  of  Ibe  laat  two  nainsd  an  ealabratad  for  Urook  Tnot. 

nllnwd  aUtlaai  and  aporlmiea  are  HTed  (he  aipuaa  and 
tniableni  cairrlng  tbslr  oniflta  long  dlataacaa. 
For  ratia  0(  Can,  tlma  of  tnlBa  and  farthar  iBfotmaUm 

CHA8.  O.  tCULL. 

Oaaaral  Paaaangar  Agant  B.  k  0.  BaUnad. 

BlI,TIirOKB.  Mpl 


D,g,t,zoabyGoO<^le 


AMERICAW  ANOLIR  ADVIRTIBER. 


Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western 
Railway  Company. 

OEVBBAI.    PAB8BWOBB    D«PA»»M«MT. 

MILWATJKEE,    WIS. 


In  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 


TMMbid  b;  ud  trlbnUrj  to  theUlhruakea,  I«ke  ffl 
Wateni  SiUwur,  oBm  to  the  lorn  ot  the  "^  • 
wrletj  of  iport  Oiaa  mj  othM  known  TCf 


Swri  l(r  C«ni  af  Ukt  H«|lwi  Hap  ind  9iM*  BmL 
C.  L.  RYDER,   Gbhbkal  Passkngkr   Agent, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


N«ar-by  Trout  and  Other  Waters. 

Along  tha  rooM  dI  tb« 

MLIWIBB.  UCKlWUKi  &  WESTEM 

then  »»  'BMaj  wrj  Udo  troot  itreuna  ma  bUck  biM 

OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC, 


JUNE, JULY  .-AUGUST. 


WISCONSIN,  MINNESOTA, 

IOWA,  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  *«> 
iH«  PENINSULA  OF  XICHIOAN, 

Aioag  the  Unei  of  the 

Cho60,|H|iiwape&,  SlPauiRy, 

SeMlj  ill  «•  lo»Ud  near  UkH  whicti  h««  not  bMO 
Oihad  oDt.  Th>M  n»rta  *»  aaU7  nKbed  l>j  nllw. 
and  nnge  In  Tarletr  from  the  "full  dreaa  tat  ainner"  to 
rt  ooatnme  Cor  arerT  meal. 


SEPTEMBER  AND   OCTOBER 

The  llneet  ahooUng  gronnda  In  the  NorthWfat  are  ou 
^  lilbntaiT  to  Che  llnei  of  the  Ohlaaso,  VUwk-BkM 
Mid  et.  F»«l  B»Uw»y.  The  enp  <rf  Prairie  Chloken. 
win  be  eicaptlniKllT  BiMd  thli  jtur;  alio  Sucka  and 
OMae.  In  Hortheni  WlB«nuln  and  the  FanlnaDla  of  TSicb- 
tgnn  splendid  Deer  ibootlng  U  to  be  had.  lUl  Infonna- 
tlDn  mrnlalwd  (tm.    Addreaa, 

OSO.  S.  XSAXTOKD, 

Oaoaral  Paaacofer  Agant, 

Uhieaco,  TIL 


Id  addition  to  the  aboTO  Uiare  are  at  leaat  flfO  otter 
a-M^fllUlnl.  along  the  Una  of  **" '>•'«'••'^J*=^"J 
SS^etei  EallroSd,    ror  tlmo  table  and -Iher  lnf< 


w.  r.  sobWOK.  c 


lU 


SOLID  VESTIBULE  TRAIN 


izoabyGoo(^le 


AHKRICAM  AHOLUt  ADVUtTISER, 


THE  BEST  RAILWAY 


Mountains^oUolorado 

LAKE  REGIONS  OF  niNNESOTA. 


P.  a.  EUITK,  Qml  P—tfr  uH  Tlek«l  NfMit.  CUcM*,  <l 
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MINNOW  LIFE  PRESERVER. 


S03  Commerce  St. 


By  using  this  device,  wliich  can 
be  used  in  any  kettle,  minnows 
can  be  carried  without  loss  or 
changing  the  water. 

Free  by  mail,  30c. 

Bait  kettles  with  perforated  in- 
inside  : 

6  8  10  12  qt.  bucket. 
88c.   11.00    Ji.25    $1.38  each. 

Send  for  JVeze  Price  List,  116 
pages,  Rods,  Tackle,  etc.,  by  mail, 
for  IOC.  in  stamps. 

Pbiladelpbia. 


RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  NO.  I 

made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored  and  high- 
cost  GOLD  LEAF  grown  in  Virginia.    This  is  the 

OLD  ASD  OBJQISAL  BRAND  OF  BTBAJOST  CI  T 
Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by  us  in  the  year  1875. 

BEVaBE  of  JUTTATIONS, 
and  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every  package, 

R,lolimonci,  Vet. 
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BY  SOUND  AND  RIVER. 


I  am  wondering  if  the  denizens  of  New  York, 
healed  or  otherwise,  fully  appreciate  in  this 
midsummer  season  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  bor- 
der land  of  Longlsiand  Sound,  which  stretches 
along  the  route  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railway?  To  me  it  is  especially 
charming,  by  contrast  with  various  other 
localities  which  1  have  recently  traversed. 

Within  the  month  1  have  compassed  nine- 
teen hundred  miles  of  lovely  country  lying  be- 
tween the  capital  of  Manitoba  and  Gotham.  I 
have  viewed  the  sweeping  grain  fields  of  the 
great  Red  River  Valley  and  the  park  region  of 
Minnesota,  resplendent  with  myriads  of  lakes. 
1  have  viewed  the  intervales  and  dalles  of  Wis- 
consin, the  grove-dotted  prairies  of  Illinois,  the 
dimpled  hills  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  moun- 
tain ridges  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  and  all 
that  wealth  of  varied  landscape  which  lies 
along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railway  through 
Central  New  York,  famous  the  world  over  for 
its  picturesque  scenery;  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  the  entire  combination  did  not  yield  that 
measurable  sense  of  superlative  satisfaction 
which  1  derived  from  a  recent  brief  journey 
from  New  York  to  Northampton.  As  a  fact, 
the  latter  seemed  an  exquisite  epitome  of  all 
that  had  foregone,  with  the  added  attraction  of 
rare  salt  water  features;  and  it  was  too  short 
to  be  tiresome.  Herein  we  find  the  sum  mum 
ianum  of  terrestial  existence:  to  have  all 
the  choice  spots  of  earth  culled  out  for  us,  with 
liberty  to  discard  (he  rest. 

From   Harlem   to   New    Haven   it  is  park 


region  all  the  way— seventy-six  miles  of  natu- 
ral beauty  supplemented  by  art  and  adapted  to 
every  known  fancy  and  desire  of  the  cottager 
and  suburban  dweller!  Pastoral  scenes  in- 
vite us  at  Williams  Bridge,  almost  within  the 
gates  of  the  metropolis — cows  standing  in  the 
siill  waters  of  the  Bronx,  willows  bending  over 
the  margin,  lawns  spread  everywhere.  All 
along  the  route  thenceforward  villas  crown  the 
wooded  heights;  cottages  nestle  in  the  dells; 
crags  peep  out  from  forest  embrasures,  vistas 
open  out  to  the  Sound,  revealing  blue  islands 
in  the  distance;  fresh  water  ponds  and  wanton 
rivulets  wind  through  the  groves;  yachts  clus- 
ter in  the  estuaries;  lawns,  gardens  and  tennis 
courts  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  fre- 
quent boroughs  and  groups  of  factory  slacks. 
Contentment  sits  at  every  door.  All  the  woods 
are  filled  with  song.  Birds  nest  in  all  the 
branches.  All  the  turmoil  of  the  busy  world 
is  excluded.  There  are  no  strikes,  or  riots,  or 
blights,  or  inundations — nothing  to  vex  or  dis- 
turb. How  the  shore  dwellers  of  Long  Island 
Sound  are  to  be  envied!  Can  theirhappy  con- 
dition be  duplicated  elsewhere? 

It  is  not  often  that  I  pass  through  New 
Haven.  It  is  a  busy  manufaciunng  town  of  a 
hundred  thousand  people,  and  half  a  dozen 
railroads  centre  there.  Otice  I  dwelt  there  as 
a  boy.  Then  it  was  a  great  place  forstuily, 
with  its  college  embowered  in  elms.  A  single 
railroad  ran  into  the  place  from  Hartford.  The 
only  business  stir  was  on  Long  Wharf,  where 
vessels  arrived  periodically  from    the    West 
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Indies.  The  daily  advent  of  the  New  York 
steamboat  at  Belle  Dock  was  an  event,  and  all 
the  hackmen  turned  out.  There  was  no  rail- 
road to  New  York.  The  capacious  harbor 
stood  wide  open,  and  smacks  sailed  right  in 
up  to  the  Old  Dyke.  When  the  railroad  track 
was  laid,  in  1&46,  a  causeway  was  built  across 
the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  vessels  entered  the 
basin  through  a  draw.  Now  the  inclosed  area 
is  all  a  solid  fill,  crossed  with  streets  and  built 
over  with  brick  blocks,  and  the  Union  Depot 
stan(^  on  its  seaward  side.  Beyond  the  draw, 
and  across  Long  Wharf,  was  the  basin  of  the 
old  canal,  which  ran  to  Northampton.  This  is 
all  tilled  up,  too,  and  occupied  with  round- 
houses and  machine  shops,  and  trains  of  cars 
run  up  the  canal  bed  where  the  boats  used  to 
ply.  Just  before  it  was  abandoned,  the  basin 
was  a  great  place  for  bathing  and  fishing  in 
summer  and  ice  yachting  in  winter.  Boys 
were  drowned  where  the  ground  is  solid  now. 
Passengers  from  New  York  for  Northamp- 
ton nowadays  leave  the  train  at  New  Haven 
and  change  to  this  old  canal  division.  The 
route  is  very  picturesque.  Within  a  briefeighty 
miles  one  has  all  the  varied  landscape  of  the 
Alleghenys  and  Central  New  York  State— the 
great  sandstone  cliff  ot  East  Rock  at  the  start, 
succeeded  immediately  by  the  Hamden  Plains 
and  a  broad  expanse  of  meadow  land  at  Che- 
shire, which  is  threaded  by  winsome  trout 
streams  that  are  inexorably  posted.  Here  and 
there,  beside  the  railroad  track,  sections  of  the 
old  canal  are  visible,  still  holding  water,  but 
converted  into  nurseries  for  flags,  frogs  ?nd 
cat-tails.  Full  in  view  stands  Mt.  Carmel,  a 
noble  headland,  flanked  by  ranges  of  hills 
much  foliaged,  and  harboring  hosts  of  wood- 
cock and  partridges.  Next  we  enter  the  valley 
of  the  Farmington  river,  famous  for  its  period- 
ical overflows  and  incidental  battues  of  musk- 
rats  drowned  out  from  their  dwellings.  Four 
miles  onward  rises  the  broad  back  of  Talcott 
Mountain,  capped  by  an  old  observatory, 
which  has  done  sentinel  duty  for  half  a  cen- 
tury; and  after  that  comes  Simsbury,  with  its 
ancient  copper  mines  and  ante-Revolutionary 
history,  and  Congamond  Lake,  and  the  busy 
town  of  Westfield,  where  all  the  whips  of  cre- 


ation are  made,  and  the  expansive  valley  of  the 
Westfield  river,  overgrown  with  tobacco  plants 
and  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hilb,  with 
the  blue  hummocks  ot  Mounts  Holyoke,  Nono- 
tuck  and  Tom  filling  up  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  perspective. 

Thiswould  be  alightning  summary  as  caught 
by  a  kamaret,  but  although  the  scenery  is  in- 
trinsically much  beyond  the  average  landscape 
in  variety  and  expression,  one  has  to  study  its 
phases  with  the  recurring  seasons  to  learn  its 
exceptional  character.  One  can  marvel  at  its 
vivid  garniture  of  summer,  but  to  view  the 
landscape  in  its  autumnal  glory  is  to  be  filled 
with  ecstasy.  Beyond  Northampton,  among 
the  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  Hills,  the  aspects 
of  the  New  England  "  Indian  Summer  "  are 
even  more  superb;  nay,  they  are  incomparable. 
I  dare  say  that  people  who  sojourn  here  in  the 
summer  only  can  have  no  adequate  conception 
of  them,  though  I  am  glad  to  say  that  of  late 
years  it  has  become  the  fad  among  a  certain 
appreciative  coterie  of  nature  worshippers  to 
come  up  to  Lenox,  Conway  and  Ashfield  in 
October,  just  to  get  a  peep  into  the  Delectable 
Land. 

I  would  like  to  write  you  a  folio  embellished 
with  autumn  tints,  but  this  Is  not  the  time  to 
bring  the  offering.  When  frost  comes  I  will, 
perhaps,  send  you  a  specimen  leaf.  Just  now 
t  must  follow  the  streams  up  to  their  high 
sources  among  the  trap  and  the  granite, 
where  the  clouds  float  like  gossamers,  and  the 
temperature  is  just  warm  enough  to  make  the 
shade  of  the  trees  grateful.  There  the  clear 
springs  break  out  from  the  rocks  on  every  hill- 
side in  copious  flow.  They  course  down  the 
clefts  and  crevices  and  through  the  upland 
meadows  like  silver  threads  spun  from  invisi- 
ble spinnarets,  uniting  presently  in  broad  and 
limpid  streams  like  the  Mill  Brook  and  Swift 
River,  and  these  again  unite  and  form  the 
Westfield,  which  flows  into  the  Connecticut. 
Ev^ry  gully,  ravine  and  valley  is  a  channel  for 
these  gelid  mountain  streams,  and  every  brook- 
let fosters  trout  be  they  ever  so  small  and  in- 
signihcant.  This  summer  the  rains  have  been 
copious  and  the  water  courses  were  at  a  most 
desirable  stage.     Young  ladies  and  boys  with 
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wonns  captured  hundreds.  Seldom  do  these 
trout  grow  to  a  greater  length  than  six  inches. 
Mere  four-inch  fish  are  spawners,  and  they 
seem  to  carry  spawn  from  July  unlil  April.  In 
the  larger  tributaries  and  mill  ponds  the  size 
increases,  and  expert  fishermen  and  small  boys 
will  occasionally  lift  out  half-pound  trout.  This 
week  we  took  two  twelve-ounce  trout  from 
Shaw's  Pond,  on  the  Mill  Stream,  near  the 
Cummington  line.  They  dwelt  under  the  roots 
of  a  stump  near  the  head  of  the  sawmill  pond, 
and  were  left  over  from  last  year.  From  the 
vantage  of  a  high  marginal  rock  I  had  studied 
their  tricks  and  their  manners,  and  all  summer 
long  until  the  close  I  had  employed  my  nicest 
arts  in  vain  to  tempt  them.  Their  shrewdness 
saved  them  for  the  interval,  but  one  fine  day  I 
approached  the  stump  with  stealthy  step  and 
"bated  breath,"  and  the  device  took!  The  two 
invincibles  were  captured.  Never  had  I  fished 
with  bated  breath  before.  No  luminosity  can 
compare  with  it.  The  lure  is  infallible  when 
all  else  fails. 

Year  after  year  have  I  rambled  over  this  hill 
country  in  quest  of  berries,  partridges  and 
trout,  each  in  their  season,  and  it  never  wears 
threadbare.  Its  lustre  never  tarnishes.  July 
and  August  are  the  months  for  berries.  Schools 
are  closed,  and  all  the  children  turn  out  with 
pails  and  baskets  to  gather  them.  Strawber- 
ries lasted  until  July  20.  Raspberries  and 
thimbleberries  follow.  They  are  found  along 
the  stone  walls  and  in  old  cellar  holes.  Black- 
berries grow  rank  by  the  roadside,  and  broad 
patches  of  whortleberries  and  blueberries 
clothe  the  flanksofthehills.  One  single  dealer 
advertises  for  two  thousand  quarts.  Picking 
berries  is  quite  a  lucrative  industry.  Trout 
fishing  ends  in  Hampshire  and  Hampden 
counties  on  August  1.  In  September  there 
will  be  partridge  shooting.  Visitors  and  sum- 
mer guests  are  gradually  becoming  attracted 
hither.     Driving  parties  and  cyclists  come  up 


from  the  populous  centres  and  ramble  wan- 
tonly over  the  country  roads — now  up,  now 
down,  over  the  hills  and  far  away.  When- 
ever they  rise  a  commanding  eininence 
they  overiook  a  valley,  with  a  prospect  of  hills 
beyond.  In  the  morning  and  evening  lights, 
houses,  orchards  and  groves  are  sharply  sil- 
houetted upon  the  convex  line  against  the  sky. 
Roads  may  be  trailed  by  the  trees  which  fringe 
their  sides,  and  they  are  so  devious  that  some 
portions  remain  in  shade  all  day  long.  Such 
drives,  taken  at  leisure,  are  incomparable.  I 
am  glad  that  lovers  of  natural  scenery  are  find- 
ing out  their  charms.  Those  who  come  are 
not  trammelled  by  behests  of  fashion.  They 
wear  vacation  garments,  not  necessarily  of  the 
latest  pattern ;  by  which  token  the  economical 
and  thrifty  may  afford  to  spend  alternate  sea- 
sons at  resorts  which  are  more  exacting,  but 
less  satisfying  to  modest  tastes.  Forexample, 
there  is  passing  at  the  moment  a  hay  cart 
loaded  with  festive  maidens  and  children,  all 
aglow  with  delight.  Farmers  are  learning  to 
cater  (or  summer  boarders,  and  the  wayside 
inns  are  beginning  to  furbish  up  and  raise 
their  prices.  In  my  daily  excursions  I  am 
constantly  surprised  to  find  old  houses  under- 
going repairs  and  betterments.  With  new 
paint  the  aspect  becomes  more  cheerful.  The 
birds  seem  to  appreciate  it,  loo.  for  they  appear 
to  be  more  numerous  and  sing  louder. 

Iron  bridges  are  taking  the  places  of  old 
wooden  ones,  but  I  like  the  wooden  ones  best 
because  they  are  rustic.  Usually  there  is  a 
good  trout  hole  underneath.  I  often  take  a 
morning  stroll  ere  the  sun  has  fairly  risen,  and 
watch  the  wood  thrushes  and  robins  in  the 
hedge  rows,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  the  mow- 
ing machines.  They  sound  like  locusts,  but 
locusts  don't  come  until  August,  and  by  that 
time  haying  is  over.  After  haying,  farmers 
take  a  respite. 
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The  personal  qualities  of  an  angling  com- 
panion will  make  or  mar  the  pleasures  of  an 
outing.  A  selfish  man  is  to  be  shunned.  By 
selfishness  is  meantthat  quality  sometimes  seen 
in  a  fisher,  which  leat^s  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  best  fishing  swims;  a  seat  always  in  the 
stem-sheets ;  the  sleeping  spot  freeist  from 
roots  on  the  tent  floor;  the  choice  bits  from  the 
pan;  shirking  of  chores;  always  wantingtogo 
«ast  when  the  majority  want  to  go  west;  keep- 
ing the  guides  at  his  heels  and  very  generally 
dcmoralizingthe^K/owra^fof  an  outing.  Such 
a  man  goes  into  the  woods  but  once  with  the 
same  companions.  Avoid  him.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  his  nature  sensitiveness  and  pride 
hold  no  place,  and  a  man  without  these  will  lie. 
hence  you  cannot  depend  upon  hcs  angling  talk, 
fascinating  as  it  may  be  or  instructive  as  it  may 
seem.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  technical  skill 
of  any  man  who  does  not  love  angling  for  the 
pleasure  and  exhaltation  of  mind  imparted  by 
the  natural  surroundings  of  the  pastime.  Such 
a  man  described  above  cannot  enjoy  stream 
and  wood  life,  and  be  5el6sh  under  the  same 
sky  that  covers  ihe  dancing  brooklet  and  his 
own  wretched  personality. 

In  the  sad  condition  that  most  men  find  them- 
selves when  crossing  the  median  line  of  life,  or 
when  estimating  the  value  of  those  whom  they 
have  called  friends  and  looked  up  to  as  ex- 
«mplars  and  mentors,  but  few  fail  to  realize 
that  only  one  or  two  of  their  many  thousands 
of  pleasant  associates  have  sympathetically  and 
unselfishly  become  friends  of  long-tried  faith 
and  afTection.  Such  is  the  general  lot  and  such 
the  punishment  descending  direct  from  father 
unto  son,  yet  every  man's  nature,  unless  hard- 
ened by  the  growth  of  selfishness,  is  always 
thrusting  out  its  "feelers"  for  sympathy  and 
harmony  of  association;  even  Che  unscxed  her- 
mit is  amenable  to  this  great  law,  although  his 
disturbed  brain  leads  him,  not  unwisely  as  he 
is  constituted,  to  seek  for  consolation  in  the 


companionship  of  birds  and  flowers,  which,  il 
they  cannot  solace,  will  at  least  not  betray  him. 
To  the  baneful  axiom  governingthe  life  of  most 
worldly  men  of  the  day — "  every  man  for  him- 
self and  God  for  us  all  "—may  be  traced  this 
lack  of  sympathetic  communion  between  man 
and  his  fellows.  "Every  man  for  himself" 
means  simply — "  Get  out  of  my  way,  dog  of  my 
blood  and  flesh,  1  have  no  bone  for  us  6oii  to 
gnaw  at."  Again  and  alas!  "God  for  us  all ' 
may  be  aptly  paraphrased,  be  it  with  uplifted 
hat—"  God  for  none  of  us,"  until  we  seek  our- 
selves to  be  for  all  men  in  so  far  as  we  may  be 
able  to  meet  our  help  out  unto  them. 

Anglers  when  in  camp  are  drawn  into  inti- 
mate companionship,  sleep  side  by  side,  the 
same  blankets  cover  them,  are  dependentupon 
each  other  for  the  daily  comforts  and  amenities 
of  life,  must  sit  all  day  face  to  face  in  a  boat 
and  talk  (or  talk  not  al  all)  one  with  (he  other, 
hence  they  can  fully  realize  how  do'eful  and 
disappointing  their  outing  would  be  under  the 
phases  of  man's  nature  as  described  above, 
when  transferred  from  city  walls  to  streams  or 
woods.  How  comforting  is  the  fact  to  them 
that  in  ninemenoutof  ten  their  nature  changes 
at  the  first  whiff  of  the  forest  breeze  or  the  mu- 
sical gurgle  of  the  near-by  stream,  fell  or  heard, 
on  the  approach  to  thecampingground.  These 
influences,  except  on  the  purely  selfish  fisher 
referred  to,  follow  the  ordinary  man  back  to 
the  trade  mart,  and  even  the^'e,  for  a  few  days 
at  least,  refine  and  subdue  his  coarser  traits. 
With  this  fact  in  view,  may  we  not  plead  with 
our  brethren  of  the  bricks  to  leave  their  sordid 
and  unceasing  toil  and  come  with  us  to  the 
streams  and  woods.  We  are  not  asking  you  to 
indulge  in  a  pleasant  pastime  for  the  boyish  de- 
light it  gives  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  we  earnestly 
beg  you  to  come  with  us  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large.  As  an  individual  help  us  to 
improve  the  moral  and  physical  tone  of  the 
community;  help  us  to  show  that  the  almost 
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divine  qualities  of  soul  and  body  with  which 
you  are  endowed,  have  not  been  given  for  riot 
I'n  the  baser  uses  of  money-getting  and  hoard- 
ing. Note  in  this  connection  the  words  of 
Walton  : 

"Look!  under  the  broad  beach  I  sat  down 
when  1  was  last  this  way  a-fishing.  And  the 
birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to  me  to 
have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo  whose 
dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree  near 
the  brow  of  that  primrose  hill.  There  I  sat 
viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silently  toward 
theii  center,  the  tempestuous  sea,  yet  some- 
times opposed  by  ragged  rocks  and  pebble 
stones  which  broke  their  waves  and  turned 

them  int*  foam As  1  sat  there,  these  and 

other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my  soul 
with  content  that  I  thought  as  the  poet  hath 
happily  expressed  it : 

-  '  I  iru  for  that  Ume  lifled  above  earth, 
And  poHOKd  joya  nol  promiaed  at  my  birth.'" 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you.  Brother  Angler, 
that  in  the  Patriarchal  days,  the  Creator  talked 
direct  to  the  Prophets  of  old,  who  lived  in  tents 
pitched  on  the  banks  of  streams,  in  the  forest 
depths  and  on  the  tops  of  high  moumainsP 
And  do  you  remember  the  words  spoken 
through  His  prophet  Isaiah,  containing  a  warn, 
ing  to  all  of  His  people  who  had  departed  from 
the  pure  and  primitive  habits  of  patriarchal  life? 
They  are  of  deep  interest  to  anglers.  See 
Isaiah,  Chap.  XIX.,  ver.  8  and  10,  to  wit : 

"  The  fishers  also  shall  mourn  and  all  they 
l\iH  casl  angle  inio  ike  brooks  shall  lament, 
and  ihey  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall 
languish. 

"And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the  purposes 
thereof,  and  all  that  make  sluices  and  ponds 
/orjiih.- 

Pardon  these  somewhat  digressive,  but  not 
altogether  irrelevant,  thoughts,  which  are  per- 
missible, perhaps,  in  the  unrestrained  freedom 
of  angling  talk  and  communion  through  the 
columns  of  your  magazine.  1  believe  that  a 
true  angler,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  art,  wherein  a  love  of  nature  is  most  pre- 
eminent, has  qualities  that  make  a  good  and 
just  man,  with  less  "refining  through  lire" 


than  the  most  of  mortals  must  undergo  to  reach 
so  high  a  standard.  Believing  this,  I  have  said 
il  at  the  risk  of  a  jeer,  perhaps,  and  now  once- 
again  to  our  immediate  subject. 

A  good  angler,  as  will  have  been  noted, 
must  be  unselfish,  a  lover  of  nature  and  a 
patient,  cheerful  man,  of  even  temper;  making- 
the  best  of  everything,  "never  grumbling  at 
ill-luck;  enjoying  the  good  and  repining  not  at 
the  evil,  and  by  this  last  token  you  may  know 
him." 

A  word  or  two  as  to  a  failing  which  a  true- 
disciple  does  not  possess.  We  were  once  taken 
to  task  for  printing  our  opinion  that  the  pure 
angling  spirit  of  the  old  masters  of  the  art  was 
in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  modem  fni«  for 
improved  tackle.  We  replied  then,  as  we  do 
now,  for  the  purpose  of  branding  it  as  a  weak- 
ness that  does  not  obtain  among  the  accredited 
members  of  the  craft : 

"Through  our  intercourse  with  a  very  large 
number  of  anglers  during  the  last  five  years, 
we  have  noted,  with  deep  regret,  a  tendency 
among  many  of  them  to  discuss  tackle  instead 
of  methods  of  using  it.  In  other  words  they 
seem  to  be  prouder  of  a  fine  rod  owned  than 
one  well  handled.  This  is  an  evil  and  a  grow- 
ing one,  which,  in  our  opinion,  demands  cor- 
rection, and  being  within  our  special  province 
we  did  so  without  fear  or  favor,  perhaps  in 
language  deemed  too  strong  by  those  of  our 
readers  who  failed  to  appreciate  our  earnest 
and  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
craft.  We  did  not,  and  cannot,  deny  the  value 
of  books  on  angling  or  the  skilled  products  of 
the  tackle  makers,  but  these  are  simply  ad- 
juncts to  the  art  of  angling— tools  to  work  with. 
The  possession  of  them  is  a  pleasure  but  to  be 
able  to  use  them  skillfully  is  a  delight." 

The  young  angler  who  has  imbibed  a  love  of 
fishing  in  his  "  bib  and  tucker,"  pin  hook  and 
"  minny  "  days,  and  has  grown,  year  by  year, 
in  enthusiasm  over  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
pastime,  yearning  for  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  is 
doubtless  often  appalled  as  he  surveys  the  field 
of  angling  literature,  wherein  the  teachings  of 
the  old  and  modern  masters  are  written.  His 
dismay  is  not   lessened   by  association  with 
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those  of  the  craft  who  are  called  "  experts  "  by 
their  more  modest  brethren.  He  is  apt  to  be 
confused  and  overwhelmed  by  learned  dis- 
courses on  the  color,  form,  size,  etc.,  of  the 
"  expert's  "  favorite  lures,  and  the  splitting  of 
hairs  from  "nor'  to  nor'west  side,"  on  the 
shading  of  color  in  the  wing  of  a  fly,  or  the 
diflerential  fraction  of  a  millimeter  in  the  angle 
of  draft  in  a  hook.  Over  twenty-five  hundred 
distinct  works  have  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject of  angling;  including  the  various  additions 
(hereof,  issued  from  time  to  time,  the  number 
swells  to  nearly  thirty-five  hundred  volumes, 
exclusive  of  ichthyological  or  purely  scientific 
works.  When  we  consider  that  nowadays  the 
so-called  expert  must  also  be  an  angling  bib- 
liophile, no  wonder  that  even  the  practical  and 
stream-made  angler  modestly  shrinks  from 
contact  with  his  pretentious  brother  of  the 
books. 

Again,  the  grand  total  of  special  names  for 
artificial  flies  has  been  estimated  at  about  fif- 
teen hundred,  every  maker  of  them  dubbing 
his  winged  insect,  although  made  upon  lines 
'■  old  as  the  hills,"  with  a  specific  title;  hence 
the  simplest  forms  of  standard  flies,  formerly 
known  as  such  the  world  over,  have  become 
changed  in  color  and  shape  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  generic  fly  is  lost  amidst  its  modern 
modifications.  The  names  and  shapes  of  hooks 
equally  confuse  the  tyro  and  the  old  fisherman; 
of  sizes  there  are  about  twelve  hundred;  of 
trade  names  about  fifty;  simplicity  of  system 
has  given  way  to  the  iron-clad  demands  ot 
trade  methods.  In  the  United  States  alone, 
the  manufacture  and  introduction,  within  the 
last  decade,  of  reels  ol  various  makes,  sizes, 
mechanism,  etc.,  have  been  so  great  that  the 
ordinary  angler  is  confused  in  his  judgment  as 
lo  which  is  best;  a  trial  service  can  alone  de- 
cide the  question,  and  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual to  hear  a  practical  rodster  say  that  the 
old  click  and  free  running  reels  are  more  reli- 
able than  the  new.  But  such  a  remark  is  pure 
heresy  to  the  modern  Solon  of  the  craft. 

When  selecting  a  rod  from  the  many  makers, 
about  thirty  different  materials  from  which  they 
are  made,  and  several  hundreds  of  sizes  and 
shapes,  are  sources  of  perplexity  and  doubt  to 
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the  inexperienced;  artificial  baits,  exclusive  of 
flies,  range  in  variety  into  the  hundreds;  special 
tackle  devices,  such  as  baiting  needles,  bwt 
buckets,  landing  nets,  disgorgers,  etc.,  can  be 
numbered  by  the  score,  and  the  "  all-round 
angler  "  is  by  many  expected  to  be  a  jack-of-all- 
trades,  to  whom  the  delicate  manipulation  of  a 
hackle  from  a  Christmas  cock  and  the  forging 
of  a  gaff  for  boating  the  mighty  leaper  of  the 
Southern  seas — the  lordly  tarpon — must  be 
ABC  work.  A  knowledge  of  fly-tying  and 
feather  dyeing  is  deemed  by  many  a  necessary 
accomplishment  of  the  modem  expert,^  and 
some  even  go  so  far  as  to  deem  the  angler's 
education  neglected  when  he  does  not  exhibit 
the  art  of  Savarin  in  cooking  the  quarry  that 
his  artistic  skill  has  boated  or  grassed.  Wood 
lore  and  stream  lore;  a  knowledge  of  flies 
adapted  to  the  changing  conditions  of  seasons 
and  streams;  the  natural  history  of  the  flutter- 
ing ephemera  of  the  pools,  their  larval,  chrys- 
alis and  butterfly  stages,  and  the  days,  if  not 
specific  hours,  when  the  dainty  fish  decide  to 
feed  upon  them,  must  be  at  the  tongue's  tip  of 
the  modern  expert,  or  caste  is  lost.  Moreover 
and  finally,  but  not  exhaustive  of  the  subject, 
he  is  expected  to  be  able  to  give  an  off-hand 
angling  monograph  of  every  fish  that  takes  a 
lure,  its  habits,  habitat,  migrations,  class 
order,  genera,  etc. 

Such  is  the  high  mark  which  the  young  an- 
gler is  expected  to  train  his  intelligence  to 
reach,  but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  every  step  he 
takes,  be  it  within  the  seclusion  of  the  library,' 
adown  the  rocky  bedway  of  the  stream  or  along 
its  grass-grown  banks;  and  if  I  have  cata- 
logued, somewhat  at  large,  the  requirements, 
and  shown,  lo  some  extent,  the  absurdities  of 
the  modern  estimate  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  "expert,"  it  has  not  been  with  a  view  of 
underrating  the  value  of  craft  knowledge  or 
discouraging  the  beginner,  to  whom  it  may  be 
said  advisedly  that  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
vfith  the  technique  of  the  art,  if  reinforced  by 
a  love  of  stream  work,  an  observant  eye  and  a 
clear  and  ready  judgment,  will  very  quickly 
develop  a  skilled  and  practical  angler. 

In  this  connection  1  cannot  too  earnestly 
impress  upon  my  young  readers  who  desire  to 
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become  "all  'round"  anglers,  the  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  water 
fauna  of  the  country.  Fascinating  as  this 
study  is,  as  it  is  taught  in  books,  it  becomes 
doubly  so  when  associated  with  an  angler's 
life  on  the  stream,  where  Ihe  phases  of  ani- 
mated nature  are  ceaselessly  changing,  and 
with  every  change  unfolding  a  new  delight.  It 
is  not  an  idle  hour  to  study  the  self-contain- 
ment and  posing  of  a  patriarchal  trout  in  his 
knot-rooted  home  pool;  the  wild  enjoyment  of 
the  giddy  troutlets,  just  out  of  school,  who 
seem  to  be  pUying  a  game  of  shuttle,  with 
their  tails  as  battledoors,*  among  the  flutter- 
ing and  falling  insects  of  the  stream;  the 
frightened  minnows  of  the  shallows;  the  poise 
of  expectant  and  hungry  yearlings;  the  busy 
spawners  of  the  gravel  beds;  the  kaleidoscopic 
color  flashes  as  the  sun  rays  and  shadows  fall 
and  shift  upon  and  over  the  rifts  and  pools;  the 
water-kissing  willow  lilting  its  leaflets  on  every 
breeie-fretted  ripple;  the  sedate  and  overhang- 
ing alders,  under  which  the  lazy  veterans  of 
the  reaches  listlessly  rise  to  the  dropping  hugs; 
the  moss-bedded  nooks  of  verdure;  the  curling 
lips  of  tiny  eddies;  the  wild  rush  of  mountain 
waters;  the  placidity  of  hill-environed  lakes; 
the  innumerable  utterances  from  out  the  hol- 
lows and  from  along  the  hillsides,  from  the 
purling  waters  and  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

We  now  reach  the  outtit  of  the  angler,  or,  to 
use  a  more  modern  and  comprehensive,  but 
rather  inapposite  term,  his  impedimenta.  This 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  whether  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  expense  or  in 
view  of  the  danger  that  lurks  in  the  collection 
of  it,  inasmuch  as  the  beginner  may,  on  the 
threshold  of  his  novitiate,  become  wedded  to 
display  or  fall  into  that  sad  condition  known 
the  angling  world  over  as  that  of  the  "  pot- 
terer,"  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
"divine  afflatus"  of  the  art  recreative  is  not 

In  selecting  a  rod,  choose  one  that  fits  you 
best.    Select  it  as  you  would  a  coat,  a  pair  of 
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shoes  or  a  cane  to  walk  with.  You  select  those 
because  they  fit  you,  and  you  feel  at  home  in 
the  use  or  wear  of  them.  Does  the  rod  tit  you 
as  you  swing  it  through  the  air  ?  Does  it  bal- 
ance well  in  your  hand,  or  is  there  a  catch  or 
interruption  of  the  harmony  that  should  exist 
between  you  ?  If  so,  discard  it  at  once.  Many 
anglers  say  that  if  a  rod  don't  fit  them  they 
grow  to  fit  the  rod;  that,  while  they  prefer  a 
stiff  one  (or  vice  versa),  they  work  into  the 
ways  of  a  whippy  rod  and  do  good  and  pleas- 
ing execution  with  it.  This  will  do  very  well 
for  the  old  hands  who  have  become  sun-dried 
in  all  the  tricks  of  "  the  lure  "  and  can  deUver 
a  fly  daintily  fifty  feet  from  the  end  of  a  broom- 
stick, but  young  anglers  must  take  heed. 
Time  and  application  only  can  make  a  perfect 
angler,  if  such  exists,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
will  act  as  a  setback  to  the  tyro  SO  thoroughly 
as  a  rod  out  of  joint  with  the  man  who  uses  it. 
When  selecting  a  reel,  examine  well  its 
mechanism,  which  is  most  durable  when  least 
complicated;  hence  place  no  confldence  in 
novel  and  intricate  reel  devices  until  fully 
tried  during  an  outing.  The  eye  may  be 
pleased  and  the  Judgment  seduced  by  an  at- 
tractive and  apparently  practical  attachment, 
or  "  throw-off; "  a  peculiar  click  device;  a  new 
thumb  button  for  a  drag,  or  a  non-revolving 
handle,  all  of  which  may  answer  well  or  may 
not  be  "worth  a  cuss,"  as  the  result  of  trial 
only  will  determine.  Hence  be  careful  in  your 
selection  and  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  your  older 
angling  friends  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  reel 
that  may  have  attracted  your  attention.  See 
that  the  spool  revolves  freely  and  smoothly 
without  jar  or  clatter;  that  the  rivets  and 
screws  fit  tightly;  that  the  reel  plate  lies  snugly 
in  the  reel  seat;  that  the  cross  bars  are  securely 
riveted  or  screwed  and  at  proper  distances 
apart;  that  the  click  sounds  sharp  and  clear, 
which  is  measurably  an  indication  that  the 
mechanism  is  well  put  together  and  the  mate- 
rial good.  Keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the 
shorter  the  spool  of  the  reel  the  less  trouble 
and  annoyance  it  will  give  in  winding  up  your 
line,  not  forgetting,  however,  the  requirements 
of  the  latter.  Let  the  handle  balance  well,  and, 
if  on  a  reel  for  fly  fishing,  see  that  it  is  ovoid 
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in  form,  that  the  line  may  not  be  constantly 
catching  upon  it,  to  your  annoyance  and  the 
possible  loss  of  a  much-desired  fish.  Finally, 
get  your  dealer  (if  you  can)  to  take  the  reel 
apart,  that  you  may  examine  its  construction 
and  material.  The  click  mechanism  should  be 
of  steel;  if  made  of  brass  it  will  not  wear  well. 

In  selecting  a  line  the  young  angler  cannot 
go  far  astray.  The  accredited  makes  are  all 
good;  the  Cultyhunk  for  bait  lishing  and  troll- 
ing, the  enamelled  water-proof  line  for  fly 
fishing,  will  serve  all  purposes.  Braided  lines 
do  not  kink,  as  the  twisted  lines  are  apt  to  do. 

In  buying  leaders,  select  those  that  ar=  made 
of  the  best  gut;  the  strands  should  be  perfectly 
round;  the  color  (?)  "transparent  and  color- 
less as  glass;  it  should  also  be  to  the  teeth  hard 
like  wire  and  free  from  unravelled  fibres  or 
knotted  roughness." 

As  stated  before,  there  are  said  to  be  over 
1,500  flies  of  different  forms  and  colors  now  in 
use  by  anglers  throughout  the  world.  To 
master  even  the  names  of  these  would  entail 
much  study,  and  the  knowledge  would  be 
more  ornamental  than  useful  when  acquired. 
To  become  familiar  with  their  comparative 
killing  qualities,  the  best  months  for  use,  the 
atmospheric  conditions  under  which  they  are 
most  effective,  their  integral  make-up,  with  the 
multitudinous  shades  of  color,  material  and 
form,  would  entail  upon  the  angler  so  many 
years  of  library  plodding  among  the  so-called 
authorities  of  the  art,  that  all  taste  for  a  day's 
fishing  would  be  lost.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so. 
for  the  young  angler  who  seeks  the  stream  for 
the  elevation  of  his  nature  and  the  study  of  Che 
art  of  angling  wants  no  companions  such  as 
these  dry-as-dust  vellum-bound  tomes  of  an- 
gling lore.  Let  the  tyro  enter  upon  his  novi- 
tiate with  a  few  dozen  flies  in  his  book,  select- 
ing hackles,  tied  palmer  fashion  (bushy),  of  red, 
brown,  white,  black,  ginger,  gray  and  black. 
tied  on  bodies  of  similar  or  contrasting  colors. 
and  winged  flies  of  the  same  combinations,  and 
he  will  be  prepared  for  practical  and  successful 
work  on  any  stream  or  open  water  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  sizes  of  flies 
must  of  course  be  adapted  to  seasons  and 
■waters,  which  subject  will  be  fully  entered  into 


as  we  cake  up  each  of  the  6shes  in  future 
issues. 

Of  natural  baits  ihe  resident  fishermen  know 
best  as  to  kinds  and  most  favorable  condicions 
under  which  10  use  them.  Consult  the  native, 
being  careful,  however,  that  he  has  no  bait  to 
sell,  in  which  case  a  lie  can  nearly  always  be 
had  for  a  bartered  dollar.  If  the  quarry  sought 
for  are  in  an  off-biting  humor,  try  them  with 
live  bait  brought  from  distant  waters.  We 
have  known  live  shrimp  from  salt  water  to  kill 
more  black  bass  in  fresh  water  than  the  native 
crayfish;  even  the  prepared  salt-water  shrimp, 
boiled  and  then  preserved  in  alcohol,  will 
kill  when  the  home  minnow  apparently  dis- 
gusts the  bronze-backer.  When  still-fishing 
in  salt  water  let  the  shedder  crab  be  always 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  your  bait  menu. 
It  will,  as  a  rule,  kill  more  and  larger  Gsh 
of  whatever  species  than  any  other  lure. 
When  trolling,  the  eel-tail,  sand  and  red  worms 
are  the  most  attractive,  as  they  bear  a  more 
striking  resemblance  to  the  living  creature 
upon  which  the  fish  feed.  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  live  minnow  (mummichug  or  killifish) 
was  not  used  sufficiently  by  salt-water  an- 
glers for  striped  bass  or  weakfish.  I  have 
found  them  very  attractive  for  these  game 
lish,  especially  in  the  gentle  tide-ways  and 
during  slack  water. 

Artificial  lures,  excepting  the  squid,  do  not 
seem  to  be  effective  in  salt  water.  I  have, 
however,  caught  the  channel  bass  on  a  spoon 
in  Southern  waters,  and  have  heard  of  the 
tarpon  being  so  caught,  but  this  device  has 
not,  in  my  opinion,  had  sufficient  trial  in  the 
North  to  justify  its  approval  or  condemnation 
as  a  lure  for  salt-water  fish.  I  advise  a  more 
frequent  use  of  it  by  trolling,  especially  when 
changing  grounds,  as  tht  fisherman  so  often 
does  in  our  Northern  bays  and  estuaries.  Of 
artificial  lures,  excluding  flies,  used  in  fresh 
water,  only  the  spoon  and  ph»otom  minnow 
seem  to  be  accepted  as  universally  killing. 
Other  devices,  such  as  luminous  spinners, 
rubber  worms,  helgramites,  butterflies,  frogs, 
wire-framed  minnows,  grasshoppers,  etc.,  all 
have,  their  earnest  advocates,  but  the  two 
named  as  in  universal  credit  are  deservedly  so. 
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Of  the  many  siics  and  makes  of  hooks  four  draft.    Among  anglers  who  follow  fresh-water 

seem  to   have  gained  prominence  and  favoi  fishing  exclusively,    opinions   are   divided  as 

with  the  mass  of  anglers,    vii.:  the  Sproat,  lo  the  relative  value  of  the  four  maJies  first 

Limerick,  Carlisle  and  Sneck.     Uf  these  the  above  named.    To  the  young  angler  we  seem 

former  is  used  in  both   salt  and   fresh-water  inclined  to  say:     "Don't  bother  about  names 

fishing.     For  exclusive  use  in  salt  water  the  of  hooks  or  split  hairs  over  angles  of  draft. 

Virginia  and   Chcstertowa   are   favorites  on  All    of  the   hooks  named  will   boat    a    fish 

account  of  their  great  strength    and   line  of  cleverlyiffirmlyhookedandproperlyhandled."' 

[to  be  continued.] 
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When  purple  shadows  gem  the  r 
And  morning  rises  like  a  bride. 

With  golden  tresses  all  unbound, 
O  !  then  what  joy  to  lind  a  flowing  stream, 
And  mark  beneath  its  silv'ry  gleam. 

The  silent  pools  where  trout  abound. 

Strange,  happy  musings  fill  the  angler's  mind. 
And  bid  him  with  the  stream  to  wind. 

In  peaceful  freedom  from  all  care; 
While  wood  birds  gladly  trill  their  merry  song. 
To  cheer  him  as  he  wends  along. 

And  hedge-blooms  smile  their  greeting  fair. 

The  sweetly  scented  breath  of  wild-wood  things 
A.happy  spirit  with  it  brings, 

That  softly  whispers  of  free  life. 
And  hastens  him  on  through  the  water  clear, 
As  to  a  pool  he  draweth  near, 

All  eager  for  the  playful  strife. 

No  lover  ever  felt  more  thrilling  joy 
In  winning  maiden,  fond,  but  coy. 

Than  surges  swiftly  through  his  breast. 
When  merry  coquettes  of  the  rapid  stream 
Rise  quickly  to  his  lure,  and  gleam 

Bright  in  his  waiting  creel,  at  rest. 

While  closely  round  him  flowing  waters  spread. 
No  tangle  of  life's  twisted  thread 

His  peaceful  pleasure  can  destroy; 
And  ev'ning  shadows  as  they  fall. 
Hear,  answ'ring  to  the  night  bird's  call. 

His  hearty  voicings  of  pure  joy. 
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In  the  summer  of  1889  the  Hon.  Marshall 
McDonald,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  deputed  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan  to  make  a  series  of  examinations 
of  the  different. streams  of  Colorado  and  Utah. 
This  examination  had  two  general  purposes: 
First,  to  ascertain  the  general  character  of 
the  streams  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Great  Basin,  their  present  stock  of  food  fishes, 
and  their  suitability  for  the  introduction  of 
species  not  now  found  there;  second,  to  cata- 
logue the  fishes  native  to  each  stream,  whether 
food  fishes  or  not,  in  order  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
each  species  and  to  throw  further  light  on  the 
laws  which  govern  geographical  distribution. 

The  following  named  streams,  with  many  of 
their  tributaries,  were  examined;  The  Platte 
River;  the  Arkansas  River;  Ihe  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Colorado  River.  In  the  Utah  Lake 
Basin,  Utah  Lake,  Proos  River,  Jordan  River 
and  Great  Salt  Lake.  In  the  Sevier  Lake 
Basin,  Sevier  River  and  Chicken  Lake.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  special  com- 
mission covered  a  wide  area,  the  itinerary  of 
the  summer  labor  reaching  from  July  16  lo 
August  27  inclusive. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  report  of  Dr. 
Jordan  and  his  able  assistants  (published  in  a 
late  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion) opens  with  a  geographic  description  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  an  elevated  and  arid  region,  traversed  by 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains  extending  north  and 
south,  one  of  them  being  the  main  divide  of 
,  which  Is  nowhere  crossed  by 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Stale  the 
mountains  cease  almost  abruptly,  and  give 
place  to  the  sage-plains,  an  elevated  and  nearly 
level  region  which  slopes  gradually  eastward 
through  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  the  Missouri 
River.  This  region  has  in  Colorado  little  rain- 
fall. Its  vegetation  is  scanty,  except  along  the 
streams,  where  the  soil  may  be  made  very  fer- 
tile by  irrigation.     In  the  central  part  of  the 


State  elevated  and  arid  valleys  rendered  fertile 
by  irrigation  lie  between  the  mountain  chains. 
On  the  north  slopes  of  mountains,  especially 
northward,  are  considerable  pine  forests,  while- 
above  the  timber  line  are  level  grassy  areas, 
mountain  meadows,  well  watered  and  with  a 
profusion  of  wild  flowers.  The  mounuin 
chains  also  sometimes  inclose  large  flat  green 
areas,  many  of  them  former  lake  beds,  which 
have  become  filled  with  sediment  and  the 
debris  of  vegetation.  These  are  known  as- 
parks,  and  in  these  the  clear  mountain  streams 
pursue  courses  with  interminable  meanderings- 
and  with  but  slight  current. 

In  the  western  part  of  Colorado  the  great 
folds  of  ihe  granite  mountains  give  place 
largely  to  horizontal  strata,  Here  erosion  of 
water  on  a  grand  scale  has  filled  this  region 
with  gorges,  the  intervening  rocks  being  left 
as  mesas  and  buttes.  In  one  case  the  Grand 
Mesa  stands  at  a  height  of  nearly  a  mile  above- 
the  Gunnison  River  at  Delta,  the  top  of  the 
mesa  being  reached  by  some  seven  or  eight 
successive  stairs,  each  representing  a  separate 
plane  of  erosion. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Colorado  are 
many  clear  lakes  of  glacial  origin,  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  Slate  the  lakes  are  comparatively 

Most  of  the  streams  of  Colorado  rise  in 
springs  in  or  above  the  mountain  meadows, 
many  of  them  having  iheir  origin  in  banks  of 
snow,  which  the  clear  weather  of  summer  is- 
not  sufficient  wholly  to  melt. 

These  streams  are  clear  and  very  cold.  In 
their  descent  from  the  snow-banks  they  are 
brawling  and  turbulent,  often  so  much  so  as  to 
be  untitled  for  fish  life.  In  their  course  through 
the  mountain  meadows  (very  similar  to  the 
"  Alp  "  pastures  of  Switzerland)  the  streams  are 
usually  of  gentle  current,  with  many  windings 
and  with  occasional  deep  holes  beloved  of 
trout.  Lower  down  most  of  them  pass  to  the 
valleys  through  deep  caflons,  some  of  them 
very  deep  and  with  many  rapids.    Vertical 
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falls  are,  however,  very  rare  in  Colorado,  and 
most  of  these  canons  form  no  obstacle  to  trout. 
Below  the  caRons  the  stream,  still  clear  aiid 
cold,  enters  the  valley,  where  the  flat  bottom  is 
usually  covered  deep  with  sediment  which  the 
s  brings  down. 


boulders,  and   its  w: 
brawling  in  a  bouldei 


In  some  cases  fh 
mills  have  filled  the  w 
ith  yellow 


cer  mining  and  stamp 
aters  of  otherwise  clear 
or  red  clay,   rendering 
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Here  the  water  grows  warmer,  the  fine  silt 
renders  it  more  or  less  turbid,  and  at  last  it 
becomes  unfit  for  trout  and  at  the  same  time 
suitable  for  the  suckers  and  chubs.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  the  water  is  cold  and  clear 
(or  some  distance  down  the  valleys.     In  these 


them  almost  uninhabitable  for  trout.  Pans  of 
the  upper  Arkansas  and  Grand  rivers  have 
been  almost  ruined  as  trout  streams  by  mining 
operations.  In  a  few  streams  the  presence  ol 
iron  springs  seems  to  exclude  all  fishes. 
After  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountains  the 


Utah  Lakh  T>oifr-Si 

seasons  the  trout  extend  their  range  to  a  cor- 
responding degree.  In  the  summer  and  fall 
they  are  more  or  less  confined  to  the  mountains 
or.  the  caflons.  Often  the  stream  after  entering 
the  valley  cuts  its  way  through  a  moraine  de- 
posit.    In  that  case  its  course  is  filled  with 


V  with  little  current  over  the  ill- 
defined  beds  across  the  plains.  They  tear  up 
the  fine  soil  and  shift  it  from  place  to  place. 
Occasional  rains  swell  the  dry  beds  of  "Sand- 
Arroyos;  "  the  stream  becomes  more  and  more 
charged  with  clayey  sediment,  and  in  time  not 
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one  of  these  rivers  would  be  recognized  as  the 
crystal-dear  stream  which  came  down  the 
mountains.  The  Platte  spreads  out  broad  and 
shallow  over  the  plain,  and  its. course  is  full  of 
quicksands.  Its  banks  are  rarely  well  defined. 
The  Arkansas  resembles  the  Platte,  being 
even  more  muddy,  however,  and  the  Rio 
Grande  is  similar  to  it.  The  Colorado  carries 
the  peculiar  erosion  of  the  mesas  to  a  still 
greater  extent  as  it  goes  southward.  The 
stream  is  lai^e  and  swift,  with  treacherous 
currents  and  shifting  bottom.  As  no  rain-fall 
or  frosts  wear  away  its  banks,  it  sinks  deeper 
and  deeper  below  the  surface,  until  it  forms 
the  deepest  gorge  in  the  world,  with  banks 
which  are  vertical  or  like  stair-cases. 

In  the  progress  of  settlement  of  the  valleys 
of  Colorado  the  streams  have  become  more 
and  more  largely  used  for  irrigation.  Below 
the  mouth  of  the  canons  dam  after  dam  and 
ditch  after  ditch  turn  off  the  water.  In  sum- 
mer the  beds  of  even  large  rivers  (as  the  Rio 
Grande)  are  left  wholly  dry,  all  the  water  being 
turned  into  these  ditches.  Much  of  this  water 
is  consumed  by  the  arid  land  and  its  vegeta- 
tion; the  rest  seeps  back,  turbid  and  yellow, 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  to  be  again  inter- 
cepted as  soon  as  enough  has  accumulated  to 
be  worth  taking.  In  some  valleys,  as  in  the 
San  Luis,  in  the  dry  season  there  is  scarcely  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  river  bed  that  has  not 
from  one  to  ten  times  flowed  over  some  field, 
while  Che  beds  of  many  considerable  streams 
(Rio  la  Jara,  Rio  Alamosa,  etc.)  are  filled  with 
dry  clay  and  dust. 

Great  numbers  of  trout,  in  many  cases  thou- 
sands of  them,  pass  into  these  irrigating 
ditches  and  are  left  to  perish  in  the  fields.  The 
destruction  of  trout  by  this  agency  is  far 
greater  than  that  due  to  all  others  combined, 
and  it  is  going  on  in  almost  every  irrigating 
ditch  in  Colorado. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  it.  The 
valleys  in  question  would  be  worthless  for 
agriculture  were  it  not  for  irrigation,  and  the 
economic  value  of  the  trout  is  but  a  trifle  as 
compared  with  the  value  of  the  water  privi- 
leges.  It  is  apparently  impossible  to  shut  out 
the  trout  from  the  ditches  by  any  system  of 
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screens.  These  screens  soon  become  clogged 
by  silt,  dead  leaves  and  sage  brush,  and  thus 
will  not  admit  the  passage  of  the  water. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  trout  are  lost  by  enter- 
ing the  ditches  in  the  fall,  when  running  down 
stream  with  the  cooling  of  the  water.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  law  could  compel  the 
closing  of  the  ditches  after  the  harvest,  allow- 
ing the  streams  to  flow  freely  until  March  or 
April.  In  the  fall  the  water  is  worth  most  to 
the  fishes  and  least  to  the  farmers.  1  am  un- 
able to  say  whether  this  plan  will  prove  prac- 
ticable or  effective.  This  is  certain,  that  ifthe 
present  conditions  go  on  the  trout  in  the  lower 
courses  of  all  the  streams  will  be  exterminated, 
and  there  will  be  trout  only  in  the  mountain 
lakes  and  in  the  mountain  meadows,  to  which 
agriculture  cannot  extend. 

The  fishes  of  Colorado  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  four  distinct 
fauna]  basins  are  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

The  trout  {Salmo  mykiss,  Walbaum)  and  its 
found  in  all  the  mountain  lakes 
i,  down  to'a  point  where  the  sum- 
mer temperature  reaches  sixty  to  sixty-live  de- 
grees, when  they  gradually  disappear.  In 
clear  streams  and  streams  with  bottoms  of 
gravel  they  extend  much  farther  than  in  turbid 
streams  or  those  wiih  clay  bottoms. 

The  Eastern  brook  trout  {Salvelinus  fon- 
tinulii)  has  been  introduced  into  numerous 
streams  (Bear  Creek,  Twin  Lakes,  Echo  Lake 
in  Egeria  Park,  Ruxlon  Creek,  Tomiehi  Creek, 
etc.).  It  does  well  everywhere,  and  is  said  to 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  native  trout,  but 
this  statement  is  denied  by  some  partisans  of 
the  latter  fish. 

The  rainbow  trout  of  California  {Salmo 
iriiieus)  has  been  sparingly  introduced,  and  is 
reported  to  do  well.  One  specimen  was  ob- 
tained by  us  in  Twin  Lakes. 

The  land-locked  salmon  of  Maine  {Salmo 
salar  sebago)  has  been  introduced  into  Twin 
Lakes,  where  specimens  are  occasionally  taken. 

A  number  of  carp  ponds  also  exist  in  the 
State. 

Referring  to  the  Platte  Basin,  the  report  con- 

The  South  Platte  rises  in  the  elevated  plateau 
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known 
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the  South  park.  Through  the  Park 
it  flows  in  an  undulating  course  over  grassy 
fields,  finally  breaking  through  the  mountains 
to  the  sage  plains  above  Denver.  It  receives 
many  tributaries  from  the  mountains,  and  the 


mostly  the  ordinary  species  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri region.  The  trout  do  not  descend  below 
the  level  of  the  parks,  and  are  scarce  even  in 
the  South  Park  itself,  being  chiefly  confined  to 
the  mountain  gorges  above  it 


Tub  Hump-backeii  Suckm.— A>rai.r*ni  cr/Ai. 

■waters  of  numerous  sandy  runs,  dry  in  sum- 
mer, pour  in  from  the  plains.  Its  water,  both 
above  and  below  Denver,  is  largely  used  for 
irrigation.  Thus  it  becomes  a  shallow,  muddy 
stream,  with  sandy  bottom  and  very  low 
.banks.    In  the  northeasiern  part  of  Colorado 


lUHD  IN  THE  OtNKISDK   RlvU,  COLORADO. 

At  Hartsel's.  Hot  Springs,  the  South  Platte 
flows  through  grassy  meadows,  a  fairly  cold 
stream,  temperature  sixty-five  degrees.  Trout 
are  found  in  the  mountains  above,  and  fre- 
quently descend  lo  the  level  of  the  Park,  where 
they  are  carried  out  over  the  fields  by  the  irri- 


it  meets  its  fellow,  the  North  Platte,  a  stream 
of  similar  character,  rising  in  the  North  Park. 
The  Platte,  now  a  broad,  very  shallow  stream, 
full  of  sandbars  and  quicksands.  Rows  east- 
ward across  Nebraska  to  the  Missouri.  The 
fishes  of  the  Platte,  as  far  up  as  Denver,  are 


gating  ditches.  It  is  said  that  a  washtub  full 
of  young  trout  were  picked  from  the  ditch  at 
Hansels  in  the  fallof  i388. 

Trout  are  abundant  in  Bear  Creek  above 
Morrison,  both  native  and  Eastern  brook  trout, 
the  latter  having  been  introduced. 
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At  Middle  Boulder  Cmk,  twelve  miles 
«bove  Boulder,  trout  are  in  numbers,  particu- 
larly in  the  upper  part  of  the  callon,  and  the 
fishing  is  especially  good  in  the  mountain  pas- 
tures above  the  top  of  the  callon.  This  favor- 
able condition  is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely, 
.as  the  bottom  ol  the  stream  is  everywhere 
made  up  of  boulders,  so  that  a  net  cannot  be 
used.  The  green-back  trout  {Salmo  mykisi 
itomias)  is  abundant  in  the  Park  Range  and  in 
the  mountain  streams  generally. 

The  Arkansas  River  rises  in  the  mountains 
to  the  north  of  Leadville.  It  flows  southward 
through  a  broad,  park-like  valley,  grassy  in  its 
upper  part  and  becoming  arid  lower  dovm. 
This  viJIey  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  lofty 
mountains,  with  snow  banks  which  are  the 
source  of  many  ice-cold  streams.  At  Salida 
the  river  turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  breaking 
through  the  mountains  In  a  deep  and  rocky 
'Caflon,  by  which  it  reaches  the  level  of  the 
sage  plains.  Throughout  the  region  above  the 
-catVon  the  Arkansas  is  clear  and  cold,  in  every 
way  well  suited  for  trout.  Placer  mining  at 
Leadville  and  Granite  has  much  reduced  the 
number  of  fishes  in  the  river  by  tilling  the 
water  with  clay,  but  they  still  abound  in  ail  the 
tributary  streams.  Below  the  caflon  the  river 
becomes  warmer  and  more  muddy,  and  no 
trout  are  found  there,  the  fauna  from  Caflon 
■City  down  being  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
rivers  of  Kansas.  Arkansas  River  trout  were 
found  at  the  following  points: 

Arkansas  River  and  its  Lake  Fork  near 
Leadville.  (Seined  at  a  bridge  across  Lake 
Fork  between  Evergreen  Lakes  and  the  village 
ol  Malta,  about  three  mile»  west  of  Leadville.) — 
The  river  and  the  Lake  Fork  are  about  equal 
in  size  and  entirely  similar  in  character,  flow- 
ing with  a  moderate  current  through  green 
meadows,  shaded  by  willows,  and  with  occa- 
sional deep  holes  in  the  bends.  The  streams 
.are  each  about  fifteen  feet  wide  and  the  bottom 
is  gravelly.  The  temperature  is  about  sixty- 
two  degrees.  These  streams  are  ideal  trout 
brooks.    Trout  are  very  abundant. 

The  Evergreen  Lakes  are  a  series  of  trout 
ponds,  wholly  or  partly  artificial,  fed  by  cold 
I  from  the  flanks  of  Mount  Massive. 


One  of  these  streams,  having  its  rise  in  the 
largest  permanent  snow  field  in  Colorado,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  United  Sutes  Fish  Com- 
mission as  the  site  of  its  hatchery.  No  better 
location  could  be  desired. 

Twin  Lakes.— These  two  lakes,  formed  by  a 
moraine  dam  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elbert  and 
Mount  Grizzly,  are  the  largest  lakes  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  divide  in  Colorado.  The  two 
lakes  are  separated  also  by  a  moraine,  across 
which  they  are  connected  by  a  short  stream, 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile  long.  The  lower 
lake  is  the  larger  of  the  twe  and  is  about  three 
miles  long  by  two  wide.  The  upper  is  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  by  two.  The  lower  lake 
is  said  to  average  forty  feet  in  depth, 
its  lower  part  being  extensively  shallow,  the 
middle  and  the  south  side  very  deep.  The 
bottom  is  largely  gravelly  and  covered  with 
water  plants.  In  some  places  are  piles  of 
boulders.  The  shallow  north  side  of  the  lake 
is  full  of  Najas  and  otherwater  weeds,  growing 
three  to  five  feet  high  in  water  ten  feet  deep. 
Among  these  plants  the  trout  chiefly  feed.  In 
them  they  often  escape  after  taking  the  fly  by 
breaking  the  leader.  "  Shrimps  "  { Gammarus) 
are  very  abundant  in  the  weeds.  The  upper 
lake  is  a  little  colder  and  not  quite  so  well 
stocked  with  fish.  Its  area  is  about  one-half 
that  of  the  lower  lake.  The  inlet  of  the  upper 
lake  is  a  very  clear,  cold  stream  of  consider- 
able size.  A  waterfall  in  this  stream  formerly 
checked  the  ascent  of  the  trout,  but  it  has  now 
been  destroyed  by  blasting. 

In  Twin  Lakes  the  Commission  found  a  new 
form  or  variety  of  the  mountain  trout,  an  in- 
teresting discovery  to  anglers,  of  which  Dr. 
Jordan  writes: 

"Besides  the  common  green-back  trout 
another  trout  has  long  been  known  to  anglers 
to  exist  in  Twin  Lakes,  and  Messrs.  Gordon 
Land  and  George  R.  Fisher  have  in  one  way 
or  another  at  different  times  called  attention 
to  it. 

"Mr.  Fisher  accompanied  me  from  Leadville 
in  search  of  the  fish,  and  a  morning  of  fly  fish- 
ing secured  for  us  about  ten  fine  specimens. 
These  represent  a  very  distinct  form  or  Variety 
of  the  mountain  trout,  which  we  recognize  as  a 
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dbtinct  sub-species  under  the  name  or  Salmo 
mykist  macdonaldi.  We  have  taken  pleasure 
in  naming  the  yellow-fin  for  the  United  St^ites 
Fish  Commissioner,  the  Hon.  Marshall  Mc- 
Donald, in  recognition  of  his  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  propagation  of  the  American 
Salmonidz. 

"  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  may  prove  to  be 
a  desirable  variety  for  introduction  into  grav- 
elly pontls-and  lakes  in  other  regions. 
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Occaelonally  these  tpote  eileod  forward  to  (he  head,  but 
ttiey  ate  usually  eparu  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  body. 

'•  The  yellow  fin  trout  is  largely  on  the  gravels 
and  about  the  north  or  sunny  side  or  the  lake. 
It  is  not  often  taken  in  deep  water.  It  spawns 
in  spring,  and  the  suckers  devour  the  spawn 
in  (he  streams  and  spawning  beds.  The 
trout,  however,  feeds  freely  on  young  suck- 
ers, and  sometimes  on  young  trout.  This 
species  has  the  lower  fins  bright  yellow; 
there  is  a  broad  yellowish  lateral  shade,  by 
which  the  species  can  be  recognized  in  the 
water.  The  black  spots  are  numerous  and 
very  small.  There  is  little  red  under  the 
throat  and  none  at  all  elsewhere.  The  flesh 
is  paler  and  more  watery  than  that  of  the 
greenback  trout,  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  beiier  food  fish.  This  paleness  of 
color  may  be  associated  with  its  feeding 
habits,  the  trout  which  feed  on  Crustacea 
having  Ihe  rediler  flesh. 

"Since  this  report  was  sent  to  the  printer 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  George  R.  Fisher, 


of  Leadville,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
yellow-fin  trout  Mr.  Fisher  writes  under 
date  of  June  3,  1890: 

"  '  I  returned  to  Leadville  in  the  spring 
and  was  here  when  the  yellow-fins  gathered 
at  the  mouth  of  the  creeks  immediately  after 
the  ice  left  the  lakes,  waiting  for  the  first  rise 
in  the  strpams.  They  appeared  in  schools  at 
first,  but  as  the  water  raised  they  paired  off, 
and  went  to  the  spawning  beds  in  pairs.  Be- 
fore they  mated  they  would  take  a  trolling 
spoon  or  fly,  and  I  believe  grubs  or  mintiow 
bait,  but  after  pairing  (they  were  nearly  ready 
to  spawn  then)  they  would  take  nothing,  and 
could  only  be  taken  with  a  grab-hook  or  spear. 
The  largest  yellow-fin  taken  this  spring  of 
which  I  know  prersonally  weighed  eight  pounds 
eleven  and  a  half  ounces,  and  I  believe  that 
was  the  heaviest  taken.  This  fish  had  been 
dressed  before  I  knew  of  its  capture,  or  I  would 
have  sent  it  to  you.  I  got  one  from  two  fisher- 
men named  Tyler  and  McDonald  which 
weighed  something  over  seven  pounds  when 
first  taken  from  the  water,  though  I  can't  give 
the  exact  weight.  This  fish  I  have  put  in 
alcohol  sealed  up  in  a  tin  box  and  sent  to  you 
by  express.  It  was  kept  on  ice  four  days  be- 
fore putting  in  the  alcohol,  and  weighed  at 
that  time  six  pounds  fourteen  ounces.  This 
weight  was  carefully  made  and  1  know  was 
correct.  I  have  kept  the  fish  here  just  one 
week  since  it  was  put  in  the  alcohol,  and  I  see 
it  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  yellow  color  on 
the  fins  and  throat.'  " 

'T\ii^TtKr\-'bax\iVcoKA{Salmomyfcissstomias) 
is  very  common  in  all  the  upper  tributaries  of 
the  Arkansas  River  and  in  the  Twin  Lakes. 
From  the  common  trout  of  the  upper  Missouri 
region  it  seems  to  differ  somewhat,  being  of  a 
greener  color,  with  less  red,  and  with  redder 
flesh,  all  matters ofveryslightimporrancc from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  systematist.  The  black 
spots  are  larger  than  in  any  other  of  our  trout. 
The  mouth  is  rather  small  and  the  scales  are 
smaller  than  usual  among  these  trout. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  a  distinction 
from  the  ordinary  Salmo  mykiss  sufHcient  to 
justify  the  recognition  ofa  sub-species,  although 
the  differences  are  small,  and  some  of  them 
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may  be  inconstant.  The  trout  taken  by  us  in 
tributaries  of  the  Platte  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  "(reen-back  trout"  of  the  Arkansas. 
The  name  Salma  ttomiat  was  given  by  Cope 
to  specimens  at  first  stated  by  him  to  have 
come  from  the  "  Platte  River,  at  Fort  Riley." 
Later  he  stated  that  these  came  "  not  from  the 
Platte,  but  from  the  Kansas,  a  very  diflerent 
river."  Fort  Riley  is  a  town  on  the  Kansas 
River,  east  of  the  centre  ofthe  State  of  Kansas. 
The  Kansas  River  rises  in  the  sage  plains  of 
Eastern  Colorado.  It  contains  no  trout  any- 
where. In  fact,  there  are  probably  no  waters 
in  which  trout  can  live  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  Fort  Riley.  It  is  sale  to  presume  that 
the  types  of  Salmo  ttomiat  did  not  come  Irom 
Fort  Riley.  It  is  probable  that  they  came 
from  some  point  on  the  South  Platte,  and  on 
this  supposition  1  have  adopted  the  name 
ttomiat  for  the  trout  ofthe  Platte, 

The  green-back  trout  seldom  exceeds  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  in  weight.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  streams  ofthe  Upper  Arkansas 
as  well  as  in  the  Twin  Lakes.  It  spawns  in 
spring,  in  snow  water  if  possible,  and  it  will 
leave  spring  water  to  find  snow  water.  In 
winter,  however,  they  seek  for  warmer  waters. 
It  is  said  that,  when  the  winter  breaks  up,  the 
trout  are  too  blind  to  see  bait.  In  color  the 
green-back  is  green,  or  even  almost  black  on 
the  b^ck.  The  lower  fins  and  the  throat  are 
bright  red,  but  there  is  not  much  trace  of  the 
red  lateral  band.  The  black  spots  are  large 
and  mostly  confined  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body.  In  some  cases  these  spots  are  occl- 
lated  with  paler.  At  the  spawning  time.  In 
May  and  early  June,  the  males  have  much 
red,  but  later  the  seites  become  similar.  In 
specimens  found  about  pools  there  is  often 
much  red  even  in  the  summer.  Those  from 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  lakes  are  always  bright 
green,  with  a  little  red. 

At  the  hatchery  of  Dr.  Laws  it  appears  that 
this  trout  will  not  willingly  eat  young  suckers 
or  minnows,  its  food   being    largely    young 


The  flesh  in  these  trout  is  extremely  red,  this 
color  being  probably  heightened  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  food.      In    the    specimens    from 


Arkansas  River  the  body  is  plumper  and  softer 
than  in  those  from  Twin  Lakes. 

In  connection  with  our  study  of  these  two 
forms  I  have  had  occasion  to  compare  a  laf^ge 
number  of  trout  from  various  streams  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  westward.  Besides  the 
rainbow  trout,  Salmo  irideus,  which  is  chiefly 
confined  to  Calirornia,  and  the  steel-head  trout, 
Salmo  gairdmri,  found  chiefly  about  the  river 
mouths  in  Or^on  and  northward,  both  of 
which  species  are  characterized  by  the  large 
size  of  the  scales  (from  130  to  about  140).  all 
our  other  Western  trout  of  the  genus  Salmo 
seem  to  belong  to  a  single  species.  For  this 
species  the  oldest  scientific  name  is  that  of 
Salmo  mykits,  Walbaum  (1791].  To  this 
name  Salmo  furpuratut  (Pallas,  1811)  and 
Salmo  clarkii  (Richardson,   [836)  must  give 

This  species  is  distributed  from  Kamtschatka 
and  Alaska,  southward  to  the  mountains  of 
Chihuahua,  and  eastward  along  the  flanks  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  so  far  as  the  clear  water 
of  the  mountain  goes.  It  seems  to  be  absent 
in  southern  California,  its  place  being  taken  by 
the  irideut,  but  in  all  other  suitable  waters, 
excepting  some  streams  in  northwestern  Wyo- 
ming, where  waterfalls  keep  it  back,  this  trout 
may  be  found. 

Several  welt-marked  varieties  occur  in  iso- 
lated lakes,  and  in  general  large  streams  or 
streams  with  a  large  food  supply  yield  larger 
trout  than  small  streams  or  streams  with 
scanty  food.  All  forms  of  Salmo  mykist  have 
distinct  hyoid  teeth  in  life.  Alt  have  a  red 
dash  below  the  lower  jaw,  from  which  comes 
the  vernacular  name  of  "  cut-throat  trout,"and 
alt  show  a  small  difiuse  dark  spot  behind  the 
eye. 

Dr.  Jordan  now  descrities  the  various  forms 
of  mountain  trout  found  in  the  Arkansas  Basin: 

The  typical  {(.  e.,  first  known)  form  of  the 
species  {Salmo  mykits),  found  in  the  waters, 
both  fresh  and  salt,  of  Alaska  and  Kamt- 
schatka. 

Large,  black-spotted,  both  fore  and  aft,  and 
reaching  a  weight  of  ten  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  pounds.  Sea-run  specimens  are  much 
paler  in  color  and  grow  larger. 
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•'Cul-throat  trout"  {Salmo  mykiss  clarki, 
Richardson).— The  common  trout  of  both  sides 
or  the  Cascade  Range,  profusely  and  usually 
rather  finely  spotted,  the  spots  scarcely  more 
numerous  behind  than  before. 

Trout  of  the  Upper  Missouri  [Salmo  mykiss 
Itwisi,  Girard).— This  large  trout  seems  to 
have  the  spots,  on  the  average,  larger  than  on 
those  west  of  the  mountains,  but  even  this  dif- 
ference is  questionable,  and  doubtless  neither 
form  requires  a  varietal  name. 

The  trout  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  neighboring 
waters  [Salmo  mykiss  kenska-wi.  Gill  and 
Jordan).— A  fine,  large  trout,  distinguished 
mainly  by  its  longer  and  more  conical  head. 
Spots  large,  equally  distributed,  extending  on 
head  and  belly.  Scales  rather  small,  about 
i8o. 

Colorado  River  trout  {Salmo  mykiss  pieuri- 
iicus.  Cope).— The  common  trout  of  the  basin 
of  the  Colorado,  its  range  extendmg  to  the 
mountains  of  Arizona.  Variable  in  color,  size 
and  form,  with  its  surroundings,  and  in  most 
respects  substantially  identical  with  lewisi,  the 
chief  difTerence  being  that  in  this  form,  as  in 
spilurus,  stomias  and  macdonaldi,  the  black 
spots  are  usually  much  more  numerous  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body,  while  the  head  is 
usually  free  from  spots.  This  is,  however,  not 
universally  true.  In  one  specimen,  from  Trap- 
per's Lake,  the  entire  body  from  head  to  tail  is 
closely  and  coarsely  spotted,  ^Generally  the 
black  spots  are  rather  large,  but  in  some 
specimens  the  spots  are  small,  smaller  than  in 
any  of  the  other  forms  except  var.  macdonaldi. 
In  a  considerable  number  taken  in  Eagle 
River,  Colorado,  the  spots  are  as  small  and  as 
close  set  as  in  var.  macdonaldi,  and  the  usual 
red  color  of  the  lower  fins  is  in  these  specimens 
changed  to  pale  orange.  Although  the  colora- 
tion is  almost  that  of  macdonaldi,  there  are 
other  differences,  the  most  notable  being  in  the 
short  opercle,  4%  to  s  in  head  (4}^  in  macdon- 
aldi).  The  body  is  also  less  elongate  than  in 
macdonaldi.  In  var.  phurittcus  there  is  al- 
most always  a  very  distinct  red  lateral  band, 
and  the  lower  fins  are  more  or  less  red. 

The  trout  of  the  Rio  Grande  (Salmo  mykiss 
spilurus.  Cope).— Abounding  in  all  its  tribu- 


taries and  extending  southward  in  the  moun- 
tains to  northern  Chihuahua,  This  form  is 
apparently  wholly  identical  with  var.  pleuri- 
ticus,  except  that  in  the  specimens  examined 
the  scales  are  less  crowded  forward,  so  that  the 
number  in  a  lengthwise  series  is  less.  I  count 
155  to  160  in  Rio  Grande  specimens;  185  to 
190  in  those  from  the  Colorado.  From  the 
trout  of  the  Great  Basin  (virginaJis)  spilurus 
differs  chiefly  in  the  arrangement  of  its  spots. 

The  trout  of  Utah  Lake  {Salmo  mykiss  vir- 
ginalis,  Girard),— The  trout  of  the  Great 
Basin  are  profusely  and  not  very  coarsely 
spotted,  the  spots  being  numerous  anteriorly 
as  welt  as  posteriorly,  confined  to  the  back 
rather  than  to  the  tail.  In  several  examined, 
the  scales  are  a  little  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
other  forms,  14010  150  in  a  lengthwise  series, 
the  scales  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
being  less  crowded  than  in  spilurus  and 
stomias.  In  other  respects  virginalis  scarcely 
differs  from  clarki.  The  large  fishes  from 
Utah  Lake  are  very  pale  in  color,  the  dark 
spots  few-and  small,  much  as  in  var.  macdon^ 
aldi,  but  fewer,  and  more  on  the  back.  This 
pale  coloration  is  characteristic  of  lake  and  sea 
trout  in  general.  It  is  doubtless  partly  due  ta 
the  alkaline  character  of  the  waters  of  Utah 
Lake. 

Salmo  mykiss  stomias.  Cope. — Found  in 
Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers.  A  small  trout, 
with  very  large  black  spots  and  small  scales. 
It  closely  approaches  lewisi  and  spilurus. 
The  black  spots  are  always  larger  than  in  any 
of  these,  and  mostly  gathered  on  the  tail. 

Yellow-finned  trout  {Salmo  mykiss  mac- 
donaldi, Jordan  and  Evermann). — The  most 
strongly  marked  of  these  varieties  so  far  as 
color  and  general  appearance  are  concerned. 
The  head  is  long  and  the  opercles  longer  than 
in  most  of  the  others.  Probably  an  early  off- 
shoot, perhaps  inhabiting  these  lakes  prior  to 
the  advent  of  var.  stomias  in  the  same  region. 
The  nearest  relative  lipUuriticus,  from  which 
I  think  it  is  descended. 

Salmo  mykiss  bouvieri,  Bendire. — Found 
in  Waha  Lake,  in  Washington,  a  mountain 
lake  without  outlet;  a  peculiar  form,  with 
short,  blunt  head,  large  eye,  moderate  {i6o> 
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scales,  and  the  spots  confined  to  the  posterior 
half  of  the  body.  This  form  seems  to  be  an 
off-shoot  from  clarki. 

Besides  the  native  trout,  macdonaldi  and 
stomias,  the  following  trout  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Twin  Lakes: 

Eastern  brook  trout  {Salvtiinvt  fontinalis. 
Milchill). — This  species  does  well,  growing 
faster  than  the  native  trout.  It  seems  to  pre- 
fer the  colder  waters  of  the  upper  lake. 

Raii]bow  trout  {Salmo  irideus,  Gibbons). — 
This  species  is  doing  well,  and  is  already  be- 
coming common. 

Salmo  salar    sebago,    Girard. — The  land- 
locked salmon   was  introduced    about    1885.  i* 
They  grow  very  slowly  in  the  Twin  Lakes,  and  * 
rarely  exceed  one-hal(  pound.    They  are  occa-  \ 
sionally  taken.  ? 

In  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  the  only  trout  found  S 

was  the  Salmo  mykisi,  Walbaum,  D.,  C.  (var.  S 

spilurus.  Cope),  which  is  abundant  in  the  up-  ? 

per  Rio  Grande  and  in  all  tributary  streams  II 

down  to  the  level  of  the  valley.     The  Rio  t 

Grande  trout  have  the  dark  spots  rather  large  g 

and  more  or  less  confined  to  the  dorsal  and  h 

caudal  fins  and  the  region    between    them,  I 

though  often,  especially  in  the  young,  extend-  I 

ing  on  the  head.    They  reach  a  fair  siie,  a  £ 

pound  or  two  in  weight,  but  are  doubtless  not  * 

as  large  as  the  trout  of  the  Upper  Colorado.  ^ 

The  Rio  Grande  trout  was  first  described  as  a  B 

distinct  species  by  Prof.  Cope  under  the  name  | 

of  Salmo  spilurut.    The  types  of  this  nominal  |' 

species  came  from  the  Sangre  de  Cristo. 

Referring  to  the  Colorado  Basin,  the  report 
continues: 

The  Colorado  River  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  large  rivers,  Green  River  and  Grand 
River.  Both  of  these  have  their  source  in  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies,  and  are  very  clear  and  cold  in  their 
upper  courses.  Lower  down  they  become 
gradually  turbid  and  yellow,  and  finally  the 
Colorado  becomes  one  of  our  muddiest  streams, 
■f be  headwaters  everywhere  are  full  of  trout, 
ahd  all  the  tributary  lakes,  many  of  which 
exist  in  northwestern  Colorado,  are  especially 
well  stocked.    The  fish   fauna  of  this  great 
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river  is  very  scanty.  Trout  were  found  at 
the  following  localities; 

Sweetwater  Lakes  in  Eagle  County,  Colo. — 
Some  twenty-five  miles  above  Glenwood  are 
the  Sweetwater  Lakes,  nored  for  trout.  Sev- 
eral specimens  of  these  trout  were  procured 
from  fishermen. 

Trapper's  Lake,  In  Garfield  County,  Colo.— 
This  is  a  noted  locality  for  trout  fishing,  in 
the  mountains  some  forty  to  fifty  miles  north 
of  Glenwood.  Several  tine  examples  of  these 
trout  were  procured  from  anglers. 

Eagle  River. — This  is  a  very  clear,  cold 
stream,  flowing  into  Grand  River  from  the  east. 
It  is  very  well  stocked  with  trout,  large  numbers 
iJeing  taken  with  the  fly.  At  Gypsum,  where 
our  collections  were  made,  the  river  is  about 
twenty  feet  wide  and  two  to  four  feet  deep. 
The  bottom  is  rather  smooth,  but  the  water  is 
too  cold  for  seining.  j 

Roaring  Fork  ofGrand  River. — The  Roaring 
Fork  rises  in  the  mountains  above  Aspen,  and 
enters  the  Grand  from  the  South  near  Glen- 
wood, It  is  very  clear  but  not  very  cold  (tem- 
peraiure  sixty-seven  degrees).  Its  lower  course 
is  swift,  its  channel  filled  with  boulders  washed 
from  the  great  moraine  through  which  it 
breaks  its  way.  It  is  about  two  rods  wide  and 
two  to  four  feet  deep.  Seining  is  impossible. 
The  stream  is  said  to  be  well  stocked  with 
trout. 

Cation  Creek. — This  is  a  small  stream  flow- 
ing into  the  Grand  below  Glenwood.  Some 
trout  from  this  stream  were  secured  from  a 
fisherman. 

Gunnison  River,  at  Gunnison,  Col.— The 
Gunnison  is  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Grand, 
enlering  it  from  the  south  at  Grand  Junction. 
The  Gunnison  rises  on  the  west  slope  ol  the 
Main  Divide.  Its  upper  course  is  largely 
quiet,  flowing  through  mountain  pastures  with 
willow-covered  banks.  Below  Gunnison  it 
cuts  its  way  through  the  Black  Caflon,  one  of 
the  deepest  in  Colorado.  Above  the  caflon  the 
river  is  very  clear  and  full  oftrout.  Belowlhe 
caflon  the  water  is  warmer  and  less  clear; 
trout  are  scarce,  and  suckers  and  round-tails 
become  abundant.  The  river  at  Gunnison  is 
swift,   with  gravelly  or  rocky  bottom;  some 
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three  rods  wide  and  two  to  four  feet  deep.  Ii> 
the  caDon  are  many  rapids  and  poob  su  to- 
twenty  feet  deep. 

Tomichi  Creek,  near  Gunnison. — This  is  a 
clear  stream  about  six  feet  wide  and  two  t» 
twenty  inches  deep,  flowing  in  many  windings,, 
with  little  current,  and  with  grassy  banks  cov- 
ered with  small  bushes.  It  is  not  so  cold  as- 
the  river  (about  seventy-two  degrees);  its  bot- 
tom has  a  good  deal  of  black  muck.  White- 
ranunculus  and  other  water  weeds  abound,  and 
the  stream  much  resembles  a  New  England 
trout  brook.  The  Eastern  brook  trout  {Salve- 
Uhus  /ontinalis)  was  successfully  introduced 
into  Tomichi  Creek  about  1883.  Both  this  and 
the  native  trout  were  abundant  in  the  upper 
course  of  the  stream. 

'  San  Juan  River.— The  San  Juan  is  one  ot 
the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Colorado,  having  its 
source  in  a  considerable  number  of  large,  clear 
mountain  streams,  which  head  in  the  moun- 
tains of  southwestern  Colorado  (Sierra  San 
Juan,  etc.).  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Divide. 
All  these  streams  arc  well  stocked  with  trout, 
their  fauna  being  precisely  like  that  of  the 
Gunnison. 

Rio  de  las  Animas  Perdidas.— The  Animas 
River  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  San  Juan. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  above  Silverton, 
Above  its  caflon  of  "Lost  Souls"  it  is  clear, 
shallow  and  swift,  flowing  through  an  open 
caflon  with  a  bottom  of  rocks.  In  its  upper 
course  it  is  said  to  be  without  fish,  one  of  its 
principal  tributaries.  Mineral  Creek,  rising  in 
Red  Mountain  and  Uncompahgre  Pass,  being 
highly  charged  with  salts  of  iron. 

In  the  deep  and  narrow  "Caflon  de  las  Ani- 
mas Perdidas  "  are  many  very  deep  pools,  said, 
to  be  full  oftrout.  Below  the  cafion  is  ■■  Her- 
mosa  Park,"  in  which,  for  some  fifteen  miles, 
the  river  flows  over  sandy  bottom,  with  many 
deep  holes  and  slight  current.  In  these  holes 
are  many  trout,  and  with  them  Parttotteus 
delphinus,  Agosia  yarrowi  and  Coitus  bairdi 
puMctmlatus. 

Rio  Florida. — This  is  a  clear,  cold  stream, 
flowing  into  the  Animas  below  Durango.  It 
was  seined  at  several  points  above  the  bridge 
about  eight  miles  east  of  Durango  and  north  of 
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Florida  Station.  It  flows  through  a  wooded 
valley  over  round  boulders,  and  with  few  deep 
places.    Trout  are  abundant. 

La  Plata  River.— West  of  the  Animas  River 
is  the  Rio  la  Plata.  It  rises  in  the  mounuins 
above  Fort  Lewis,  but  the  water  mostly  sinks 
in  the  sand  and  gravel  below  the  tort.  There 
are  some  trout  here,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
stream  contains  too  much  iron  to  be  well 
adapted  for  lish.     It  was  not  visited  by  us. 

Rio  de  los  Pinos  (seen  at  Ignacia),  the  next 
river  east  of  Rio  Florida,  is  a  clear,  swift 
stream,  with  gravelly  bottom,  two  rods  wide 
and  one  to  three  feet  deep.  It  runs  through  a 
broad  valley  which  may  become  valuable  for 
agriculture.  I  am  told  that  Patrick  Brothers 
have  a  trout  hatchery  further  up  the  river  at 
Los  Pmos.  Like  the  Animas,  this  is  an  excel- 
lent trout  stream. 

Rio  de  las  Piedras,  said  to  be  the  best  trout 
stream  in  the  San  Juan  basin,  is  similar  to  Los 
Pinos,  but  smaller.  Rio  Navaja,  which  flows 
into  the  San  Juan  near  Juaniia,  is  also  similar; 
a  clear  stream  with  gravelly  bottom  and 
wooded  banks.  Rio  San  Juan,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  all  these,  is,  when  crossed  by  the 
railroad  at  Arboles,  about  the  size  of  Los  Pinos 
at  Ignacio.  Its  water  is  warm  and  not  quite 
clear;  the  bottom  of  gravel  and  stones.  About 
Pagosa  Springs  above  Arboles,  it  is  a  trout 
stream.  Below  Arboles  it  becomes  very  yel- 
low, and  at  last  it  bears  a  volume  of  very 
muddy  water  into  the  Colorado. 

Trout  (Salmc  mykiss)  arc  very  abundant  in 
all  the  headwaters  of  the  Colorado  and  its 
tributaries  wherever  the  waters  are  clear  and 
cold.  These  trout  have  (or  the  n^ost  part  the 
dark  spots  large  and  chiefly  conflned  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body.  One  specimen 
from  Trapper's  Lake  is  coarsely  and  closely 
spotted  from  head  to  tail.  Others  from  Eagle 
River  at  Gypsum  are  flnely  spotted  on  tail 
only,  repeating  the  coloration  of  var.  macdon- 
aldi.  from  which  they  differ  mainly  in  the 
shorter  opercle  and  the  less  elongate  body. 

As  a  whole,  the  trout  from  the  Colorado 
approach  most  nearly  to  those  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  in  the  specimens  counted  by  me 


the  scales  are  a  little  larger  in  the  Rio  Grande 
fish. 

Coloration  in  life  of  trout  from  Trapper's 
Lake,  olivaceous;  lower  fins  red,  sides  with  a 
crimson  red  band  on  level  of  pectoral,  present 
in  every  one  of  eleven  specimens.  Flesh 
mostly  salmon  red.  Black  spots  lai^e,  varying 
much  in  number,  in  some  much  more  numer- 
ous on  the  tail;  others  are  closely  spotted  even 
to  tip  of  snout.  Some  with  the  head  spoiled, 
others  not.  Spots  extending  low  on  the  sides, 
usually  some  on  the  anal;  dorsal  and  caudal 
profusely  spotted  in  all. 

The  trout  front  Canon  Creek  seem  to  be  the 
young  of  these;  smaller,  paler,  the  spots  more 
confined  to  the  tail.  Red  markings  rather 
orange  than  crimson.  All  show  traces  of  a  red 
lateral  band  and  have  the  lower  flns  red.  Alt 
have  much  red  under  the  throat  and  on 
branchiostegals  and  opercle.  Some  of  them 
show  round  orange  blotches  on  lateral  line 
anteriorly. 

Trout  from  Sweetwater  Lake  are  like  those 
from  Trapper's  Lake,  but  with  the  spots  en- 
croaching more  on  the  belly. 

Trout  from  Eagle  River  show  more  resem- 
blance to  the  yellow-fln  of  Twin  Lakes  in  the 
small  size  of  the  spots  and  the  plain  coloration. 
Their  place  seems,  however,  to  be  in  var. 
pUuriticus  with  the  others  from  the  Colorado 

To  the  east  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains 
Utah  is  chiefly  an  arid  desert,  with  little  rain- 
fall, scarcely  any  vegetation,  and  no  permanent 
streams  of  any  importance  except  the  Colorado 
itself.  The  whole  surface  is  made  up  of  adobe 
hills  and  barren  mesas,  deeply  scored  by  the 
erosion  of  the  brief  rainy  season.  F^cepl  in 
the  Colorado  and  in  a  few  brooks  and  pionds 
near  the  crest  of  the  Wahsatch,  there  are  no 
fishes  in  eastern  Utah.  West  of  the  divide  of 
the  Wahsatch  lies  the  Great  Basin.  This  is  a 
high,  arid  plane,  largely  alkaline,  and  crossed 
by    numerous    short    but    abrupt    mountain 

The  lowest  part  of  Salt  Lake  Basin  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  white  other  de- 
pressions are  occupied  by  other  lakes  or  alka- 
line sinks,  also  without  outlet.     The  largest  ol 
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^hcM  in  Utah  is  Sevier  Lake.  Into  these  lakes 
and  finks  flow  the  waters  or  multitudes  ofclear 
streams  and  springs  having  their  source  in  the 
mountains.  Most  of  these  streams  are  well 
stocked  with  trout  and  whitefish  in  their  upper 
courses.  The  water  farther  down  is  now 
nearly  all  consumed  by  the  irrigating  ditches 
of  the  Mormon  settlers,  and  in  Utah,  as  in 
Colorado,  millions  of  young  trout  are  each 
year  destroyed  by  venturing  out  into  these 
ditches,  whence  they  are  scattered  over  the 
fields  and  left  to  perish.  All  the  valleys  of 
western  Utah  were  formerly  covered  by  the 
waters  of  a  great  post-glacial  lake  known  to 
geologists  as  Lake  Bonneville.  The  evidences 
of  the  former  existence  of  this  lake  are  every- 
where visible  in  the  form  of  terraces  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  present  levels  of  Utah  Lake  and  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Lake  Bonneville  had  proba- 
bly its  outlet  to  the  north  through  the  Snake 
River.  The  former  connection  of  the  now 
isolated  lakes  in  the  Great  Basin  must  explain 
the  close  similarity  in  the  fish  faunx,  but  we 
cannot  tell  how  close  this  resemblance  Is 
until  the  fishes  of  the  Great  Basin  of  Nevada, 
the  bed  of  the  former  Lake  Lahontan,  are 
thoroughly  investigated. 

The  trout  (Sa/mc  mykiss)  is  very  abundant 
in  Utah  Lake,  spawning  in  the  shallow  parts 
of  the  lake  and  in  the  tributary  streams 
which  it  ascends  to  the  headwaters.  The 
Utah  Lake  trout  have  the  coloration  of  the 
Oregon  trout,  var.  clarki,  but  the  dark  spots 
are  usually  somewhat  smaller.  The  only  dif- 
ferential character  lies  in  the  greater  size  of 
the  scales,  the  number  of  these  in  a  hori- 
zontal series  being  usually  about  150. 
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The  large  trout  of  the  lakes  are  deep  green 
in  color,  the  sides  silvery,  and  the  dark  spots 
small  and  faint  Lower  fins  red.  Upper  fins 
yellowish.  The  usual  red  dash  under  the 
throat  is  never  absent  in  this  species.  An 
excellent  account  of  the  habits  and  economic 
value  of  the  Utah  I.ake  trout  has  been  given 
by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Yarrow  (RepL  Lieut.  Wheeler, 
Expl.  W.  tooth  Meridan,  V,  Zool.,  pages  68; 
693)- 

No  better  trout  for  the  table  exist  than  those 
of  the  Uuh  Lake  variety.  They  reach  a 
weight  of  three  to  ten  pounds.  In  a  single 
haul  of  the  large  seine  made  in  a  channel  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake,  fifty  trout,  ranging 
from  two  to  three  and  a  half  pounds,  were 
taken. 

The  Sevier  River  rises  in  Panquitch  Lake,  in 
southern  Utah.  This  lake  is  in  the  mountains, 
and  is  noted  for  its  trout  and  whitefish.  The 
river,  afler  leaving  the  mountains,  flows  north* 
ward  through  a  desert  country.  Its  largely 
alkaline  waters  are  drawn  off  for  irrigation  and 
are  reduced  by  evaporation.  It  is  ultimately 
lost  in  a  large  alkaline  pool  or  sink  known  as 
Sevier  Lake.    In  this  lake  are  no  fishes. 

The  Serier  River  was  seined  about  the  rail- 
road  bridge,  some  seven  miles  west  of  the  vil< 
lage  of  Juab.  The  river  has  here  a  bottom  of 
gravel  and  firm  sand  or  adobe.  It  is  about 
two  rods  wide  and  one  to  four  feel  deep.  The 
water  is  somewhat  muddy,  warm  (seven  ^ 
three  degrees),  and  full  of  small  fishes.  It  is 
said  that  trout  {Salmo  mykisi  virgina/ii)  and 
whitefish  (Coregonutv/illiamtoni)  descend  the 
river  In  the  spring  as  far  as  Juab. 
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The  day  was  nearly  done,  the  sun  being 
within  hair  an  hour  of  the  tree  tops,  when  my 
driver  pulled  the  horses  up  before  Weaver's 
door.  Twenty  miles  from  Livingston  Manor, 
it  is  called;  Irish  miles,  1  call  them,  because 
they  always  seem  so  long.  I  was  mighty  glad 
that  the  journey  was  finished,  for  I  was  tired 
out  with  the  long  drive,  but  knowing  my 
recompense  was  just  down  back  ol  the  house 
in  the  clear  running  water,  I  replied  to 
Weaver's:  "Will  you  have  supper  now?'" 
"Not  yet,  old  man;  fish  comes  before  meat,- 
you  know."  Then  hastened  to  my  room,  soon 
to  appear  again  clad  in  fishing  togs,  with  long 
waders,  and  rod  in  hand. 

Walking  down  through  the  field,  1  entered 
the  brook  at  the  ford,  and  then  waded  down  a 
short  distance.  There  is  something  very 
peaceful  looking  about  that  bit  of  the  river,  no 
falls,  rapids  nor  fine  pools,  as  it  winds  its  way 
through  level  land,  closely  shut  in  by  trees  and 
bushes.  There  is  nothing  one  can  see  but 
rapid  water,  that  murmurs  so  softly  as  it 
swiftly  glides  along,  as  the  green  leaves,  fanned 
by  a  light  breeze,  wave  gently  to  and  fro  on 
either  side,  with  the  bright  blue  sky  overhead. 
Such  scenes  are  absolute  rest  for  me,  I  well 
remember  the  first  time  that  I  fished  this  part 
of  the  stream. 

It  was  early  morning,  and  having  started  in 
at  the  upper  edge  of  Weaver's  farm,  I  had  come 
down  to  this  point  without  having  raised  a  fish. 
While  standing  there  and  changing  my  cast  of 
flies,  the  sun  showed  up  over  the  tree  tops 
down  stream,  and  very  shortly  its  bright  rays 
were  kissing  the  surface  of  the  water.  At  that 
moment,  as  far  as  [  could  see  both  up  and 
down  stream,  countless  myriads  of  small  trout, 
yearlingsthey  all  seemed  to  be,  began  jumping; 
the  noise  they  made  was  like  that  of  heavy 
rain  drops  falling  upon  the  water.  Turning 
my  back  to  the  sun  and  looking  up  stream,  the 
various  shades  of  color  in  the  little  fellows 


were  brought  out  so  remarkably  that  the  $ight 
was  one  to  be  long  remembered.  This  jump- 
ing continued  for  possibly  ten  minutes,  and 
then  suddenly  ended,  and  all  was  as  still  as 
before;  the  baby  trout  had  had  their  morning 
romp. 

Standing  there  and  dreaming  away  the  time 
under  the  soothing  influences  of  my  surround- 
ings, I  was  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
a  short  distance  below  me  a  solitary  trout  had 
broke  water  at  least  three  times.  Working 
down  to  casting  reach.  I  gave  him  a  brown 
hen  and  a  ginger  hackle,  the  latter  as  a  drop- 
per, and  so  strongly  did  he  favor  the  lighter 
color  that  he  was  soon  in  the  creel.  From  this 
to  the  end  of  the  meadow  [  took  six,  of  from  six 
to  seven  inches  long,  and  then  went  back  to , 
supper.  Generous  slices  of  fried  counlry  ham, 
plentifully  flanked  by  newly  fried  and  really 
fresh  eggs,  with  griddle  cakes  swimming  in 
new  butter  and  sure  enough  maple  syrup,  and 
these  well  supported  by  such  trifles  as  cottage 
cheese,  apple  pie,  marmalade,  cakes,  cookies, 
tea  and  Simon  pure  milk,  constitute  a  meat 
that  no  angler  can  afford  to  trifle  with.  Weaver 
sets  a  bountiful  table.  After  this  meal,  and 
sundry  pipes,  the  tired  angler  may  retire  to  his 
couch  and  fairly  hope  to  escape  the  fearful 
mare  who  so  frequently  reverses  the  natural 
order  of  things  and  does  the  riding  herself. 
Having  arranged  that  my  traps  should  be  for- 
warded the  next  day  to  Beaverkill,  I  retired. 

Rap  !  rap  !  rap  !  on  my  door.  "  Four  o'clock, 
sir,"  said  a  voice  on  the  outside,  and  I  bounced 
out  of  bed.  After  a  hearty  meal  and  a  good- 
bye to  Weaver,  I  started  for  the  river.  Again 
entering  at  the  ford,  1  crossed  and  walked  up 
stream.  Just  above  Weaver's  line  the  stream 
turns  a  sharp  corner,  and  this  corner  is  a  very 
fine  and  deep  pool.  I  must  confess  that  here  [ 
became  a  poacher,  for  this  pool  is  within  the 
preserve  of  the  Balsam  Lake  Club.  I  here 
rose,  fastened  to  and  creeled  two  fine  trout,  and 
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then  started  down  stream.  On  the  way  down 
I  caught  quite  a  number,  but  let  them  all  go, 
though  many  were  full  six  inches.  At  the 
lower  end  of  Weaver's  place  an  eight-inch  fish 
look  the  fly,  and  into  the  basket  he  went. 
Shortly  after  this  I  again  struck  private  water, 
(he  preserve  of  the  Lill  Club.  Reeling  up  the 
line,  [  lighted  my  pipe  and  then  took  my  way 
leisurely  along  the  stream,  which  is  here 
heavily  wooded  on  either  side.  Very  soon  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  the  shore  on  either  side, 
become  one  solid  mass  of  rock,  the  g^nd 
formation  extending  for  some  distance,  and 
ending  in  a  fall  of  several  feet.  Meeting  here 
a  member  of  the  club,  to  whom  I  introduced 
myself,  I  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  try 
my  luck,  and,  taking  a  half-pound  fish  from 
tinder  the  fall,  1  went  on  my  way  rejoicing,  ' 
very  soon  coming  lo  a  large  opening,  at  the 
right  of  which  stands  the  club  house.  Passing 
on  to  the  lower  Jimit  of  the  club's  waters.  I 
again  fished,  rising  and  taking  a  good  many, 
though  mostly  too  small  to  keep,  until  I  came 
to  OdeVs  Mill,  formerly  Jones'  Mill,  two  miles 
from  Weaver's. 

There  is  a  grand  fall  here,  thirty  to  forty  feel 
high,  [  should  think,  and  of  course  below  it  a 
splendid  pool,  ft  seems  most  remarkable  lo 
me  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  gel  a  big 
.  trout  there,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  half- 
pound  fish  is  the  largest  ihat  faithful  labor  on 
that  pool  has  brought  lo  my  basket.  After  all 
I  should  not  wonder  at  this,  for  I  have  never 
had  morning  or  evening  Ashing  there,  only 
that  of  midday,  and  that  was  during  early 
August.  Later,  when  the  fish  are  working  up 
stream,  some  old  mossbacks  must  lie  in  there. 
Below  the  mill  begins  what  1  think  is  the  best 
of  Ihe  Beaverkill.  About  two  and  one-half 
miles  more  of  stream  and  I  reach  the  Alder 
Pond  Brook;  this  comes  in  from  the  right  and 
is  a  great  breeder  of  trout.  The  Alder  Pond 
property  has  within  the  last  three  years  been 
bought  up  by  some  Kingston  parties,  who  have 
raised  the  pond  to  an  area  of  ninety  acres,  and 
have  established  a  hatchery  having  a  capacity 
for  hatching  half  a  million  trout.  This  must 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  river.  One  mite  and 
a  half  farther  down  I  come  to  the  brook  that. 


flows  from  Murdock's  Pond,  which  is  about 
one  mile  away  to  the  right  This  pond  con- 
tains lots  of  small-mouth  black  bass,  and  big 
fellows,  too.  On  the  shore  of  this  pond  there 
is  a  boarding  house  kept  by  John  Slater,  who~ 
sets  a  tip-top  table.  One  mile  more  and  I  have 
reached  Jim  Murdock's,  five  miles  from  the 
mill,  and  as  it  is  nearly  dark,  I  shall  put  up  for 
the  night.  Seven  miles  is  a  very  long  stretch 
of  water  to  get  over  in  one  day,  and  to  doit 
one  can  do  no  close  fishing.  Murdock  te  one 
of  the  old-timers  in  Ihat  section,  a  landmark, 
so  to  speak.  There  are  very  few  of  the  old 
Beaverkill  fishermen  who  do  not  know  him, 
and  they  all  like  him,  for  he  is  a  "jolly  old 
soul  "and  an  Ai  angler;  his  house  is  pleas- 
antly located  and  well  kept. 

From  Murdock's  it  is  one  mile  to  Shin  Creek, 
where  there  is  a  small  settlement.  Here  the- 
angter  will  run  against  a  snag  in  the  person  of 
one  Hardy,  who  is  dead  sure  to  order  any  one 
off  the  stream,  and  it  is  go  or  fight,  for  Hardy 
is  a  man  of  brawn  and  muscle.  Fortunately 
he  does  not  cover  much  water,  so  one  can 
easily  walk  around  him.  Shin  Creek  has  a 
record  for  trout  ihat  I  believe  has  never  been 
bealen,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  but  it  is  now  a 
back  number;  its  best  days  are  long  past. 
From  Shin  Creek  to  S.  A.  Voorhee's  place  is 
one  and  one-hali  miles,  I  pass  Sprague's  on 
the  way.  Both  of  these  parties  keep  excellent 
houses,  and  the  river  is  good  fishing.  One  and 
one-fourth  miles  more  and  I  come  to  Jersey's 
place,  who  also  keeps  open  house.  Splendid 
pools  near  Jersey's,  in  which  I  have  had  grand 
fishing.  From  here  dovin  lo  Ellsworth's  Dam 
it  is  about  one  and  one-half  miles,  much  of  it 
very  rough  wadii^g,  and  on  which  I  have  never 
had  very  good  luck.  1  am  now  at  Beaver- 
kill P.  O.,  five  miles  fron\  Murdock's,  six 
miles  from  the  Manor  and  seven  miles  from 
Rockland.  Having  made  another  long  day's 
fishing,  and  night  being  af  hand,  I  again 
haul  off.  Ellsworth  has  entertained  boarders- 
here  for  many  years,  but  hearing  thai  he 
has  given  up  his  place,  for  which  1  am  very 
sorry,  for  Hank  was  one  of  the  right  sort,  I 
shall  put  up  with  Jay  Davidson,  who  has  a 
fine  place,     Davidson  is  also  a  good  fellow,. 
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and  more  than  that,  he  is  a  prime   fly   lish- 

One  mile  below  Beaverkill,  and  up  on  the 
mountain  side,  Miss  Stone  keeps  a  charming 
place.  From  the  piazza  of  her  house  you 
overlook  a  beautiful  little  lake  that  is  withm 
a  stone's  throw,  and  is  stocked  with  small- 
mouth  black  bass.  At  the  dam  I  have  caught 
many  fine  trout,  my  largest  being  one  and 
one-quarter  pounds.  Half  a  mile  below  the 
dam,  and  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  School 
House  Brook  comes  in.  This  brook  is  lull 
of  trout,  most  of  them  small,  and  it  runs 
through  one  of  the  prettiest  little  glens  that 
I  ever  saw.  Fall  after  fall  in  quick  succes- 
sion, ranging  from  five  to  thirty  feel  in  height, 
but  very  easy  to  get  down.  One-half  mile 
farther  down,  and  on  the  right,  Berry  Brook' 
adds  its  waters  to  the  main  stream.  This 
brook  has  always  been  most  unmercifully 
fished,  yet  1  will  venture  the  assertion  that  to- 
day it  holds  more  trout  than  any  stream  of  its 
size  in  the  State.  Below  here,  on  the  left,  is 
Chapman  Flat,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  there 
lies  one  of  the  best  pools  on  the  river.  I  have 
had  splendid  fishing  here,  morning,  evening 
and  at  night.  Passing  on  down  I  soon  come 
to  where  the  bank  on  the  right  becomes  a 
rocky  precipice,  near  the  edge  of  which  stands 
a  smalt  building  that  always  claims  my  atten- 
tion; it  is  a  very  pretty  log  cabin,  and  it  was 
built  by  a  New  Yorker,  one  who  having  for 
some  time  had  a  bad  Ufe,  but  being  "born 
again,"  devoted  his  days  to  doing  good  among 
fallen  women.      He  was  Jerry  McAuley,  of 

Good  water  all  along  here.  Two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Ellsworth's  Dam  there  is  an 
exceedingly  large  pool,  and  close  by  the  rocks 
at  one  side  it  is  quite  deep.  I  have  never  had 
extra  good  luck  at  this  pool,  but  there  are 
times  when  the  conditions  in  every  way  are 
O.  K.,  and  then  this  bit  of  water  is  a  won- 
derfully good  place  for  trout.  On  the  28th 
of  July  last,  one  fortunate  angler  who  was 
staying  with  Davidson  went  down  to  this  pool 
and  took  forty,  trout  out  of  it;  they  just  filled 
a  twelve-pound  creel,  an  average  of  a  small 
fraction  over  four  and   three-quarter  ounces* 
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for  each  fish.  One  day  dtiring  same  month 
Rob  Joscelyn,  one  of  the  country  boys,  while 
fishing  deep  along  the  rocks  with  bait,  caught 
a  German  trout  that  weighed  six  pounds  and 
three  ounces;  this  is  the  largest  trout  ever 
caught  in  the  Beaverkill.  About  one-half  mile 
below  there  are  four  or  five  pools,  in  a  bunch, 
one  might  say,  and  this  is  what  may  be  aptly 
termed  a  very  fishy  place.  I  have  caught  more 
twelve  and  thirteen-inch  trout  here,  twice  over, 
than  I  have  caught  on  any  one  mile  of  the  river 
above  or  below.  One  mile  farther  and  we 
strike  Spring  Brook,  which  heads  away  up  in 
the  mountains  on  the  right.  This  brook  has  a 
splendid  flow  of  water  and  plenty  of  trout.  It 
was  here  a  fine  specimen  of  the  German  brown 
trout  was  caught  by  snare  about  July  1 5.  Thia 
noble  fish  lipped  the  beam  at  the  five  pound 
and  seven  ounce  notch,  but  the  catcher  was 
himself  well  snared  afterward,  and  had  to  pay 
a  fine  of  twenty  dollars.  From  this  point 
down  to  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  river 
at  the  head  of  Westfield  Flats,  say  two  miles, 
and  from  the  bridge  to  Rockland,  one  mile 
farther,  or  in  fact,  from  this  point  down,  I  have 
never  known  the  summer  fishing  to  be  good. 
During  the  spring  time  there  arc  days  when 
good  baskets  may  be  made  near  Rockland. 
Cook's  Falls,  Trout  Brook,  and  even  as  far 
down  as  East  Branch,  where  the  dear  old 
Beaverkill  is  forever  lost  in  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Delaware  River. 

At  the  station  of  Trout  Brook,  which  is  on 
the  south  or  left-hand  side  of  the  Beaverkill,  a 
pretty  good-sized  stream,  called  Trout  Brook, 
comes  tumbling  down  the  steep  side  of  the 
mountains  that  stand  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Beaverkill  and  the  Delaware.  This  brook  af- 
fords good  fishing  during  the  early  season 
only.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  at 
Chestnut  Grove,  which  is  between  Cook's  Falls 
and  Troul  Brook,  there  is  another  brook  (I 
forget  its  name),  where  fish  can  be  caught  any 
day  during  the  season,  but  they  are  small. 

Knowing  the  river  well,  I  can  confidently  say 
that  any  angler  that  wants  fish  and  locates  be- 
low Beaverkill  makes  a  great  mistake.  He  had 
better  go  away  above,  but  the  one  who  makes 
headquarters  at  Beaverkill  can  work  easily  the 
four  miles  up  stream  and  three  miles  below,  in 
all  seven  miles,  which  are  beyond  all  doubt  the 
best  of  the  Beaverkill. 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  MULTIPLYING  REEL. 


They  tell  us  of  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

How  the  morning  stars  together  sang  so  well; 
How  Orpheus  bravely  overcame  his  fears 

And  fiddled  his  fair  lady  out  of  hell; 
How  David  snwte  his  harp  so  tunefully 

That  he  drove  the  black-blue  devils  out  of  Saul. 
How  the  Siren's  song  came  sweetly  o'er  the  sea 

And  tempted  all  the  seamen  to  their  fall. 
They  (ell  of  Wagner's  wondrous  harmonies, 

How  with  jov  they  strike  their  hearers  deaf  and  dumb; 
Of  the  singing  of  the  songbirds  in  the  trees, 

Of  the  spirit-stirring  military  drum; 
They  all  are  very  fine,  I  do  not  doubt. 

But  to  me  they  don't  so  potently  appeal 
As  the  dashing  of  the  brook  and  the  splashing  of  the  trout, 

And  the  music  of  the  multiplying  reel. 
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[Undar  this  DeputniBiu  HAadlnf;  queriei  relslivs  to  Ad 
Important  to  Sullivan  County  Anglers. 

The  oonntj  ol  SnlUvan,  in  this  Stote,  oon- 
taioB  laxg&T,  more  namerons  and  frnitfnl  trout 
BtreamH  thas  anj  other  eection  of  New  York; 
in  f&ot,  no  portion  of  the  Unit«d  States,  west 
or  east  of  the  Bookj  Honotuas,  is  so  thor- 
onghlj  gridironed  with  waters  that  have  been 
from  time  anreoorded  the  aatnral  home  of  the 
red-spotted  tront.  The  Neversiuk,  ooUed  bj 
the  Indians  Mahaoamac;  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Monganp,  Mangaviping  or  Mingwing  among 
the  aborigines,  and  the  Willowemoc,  with 
their  tributaries,  about  sixt;  in  number,  seam 
the  moimtain  sides  and  valleys  of  a  tront  area 
embracing  nearly  one  thonsand  sqnare  miles. 

To  this  Waltonian  Mecca  thousands  of  de- 
Yotees  crowd  every  year,  and  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  dtuing  the  past  season  the 
tront  fishing  of  this  grand  section  has  retro- 
graded in  nnmber  and  size  of  flah  taken. 
Yarious  causes  have  been  asdgned  for  this 
unfortunate  condition,  bnt  none  seems  to  ap- 
proaoh  the  root  of  the  otU  except  that  of  ille- 
gal fishing,  which,  howerer,  is  praotioed  only 
in  the  open  season,  the  close  months  being 
strictly  observed  even  by  tlie  natives,  the 
local  sentiment  being  so  opposed  to  Ashing 
ont  of  season  that  few,  if  any,  violations  of  the 
law  take  place  during  that  period.  The  glar- 
ing evils  are: 

Taking  ol  undersized  fish  and  failure  to 
punish  the  offenders. 

The  basketing  of  tront  under  sit  inches  is 
more  frequent  among  city  visitors  than  among 
the  natives,  althon^  at  the  old  angling  re- 
sorts a  very  potent  factor  in  operation  to 
lessen  this  tendency  is  the  partial  social  ostra- 
cism of  the  offenders  bj  the  better  class  of 
anglers  gathering  at  these  fovorite  hoetteries, 
bat  this  does  not  do  away  entirely  with  the 


;liiia.  [chtbjrolofy  and  Flih  Culture  wilt  be  aiuwarHl.) 

evil,  and  nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  will  eradicate  it.  Unfortunately,  the 
class  of  people  to  whom  this  violation  of  the 
statute  law  is  most  quickly  known,  and  in  a 
measure  condoned,  are  impressed  with  the 
idea  that,  to  inform  upon  their  neighbors, 
among  whom  they  have  lived  for  years,  would 
show  an  uncharitableness,  a  meanness  of 
spirit  particniarly  unbecoming  in  a  socially 
connected  local  community.  Toward  the 
transgression  of  another  class,  the  vagrants 
of  the  villages,  wboownnotoninchof  ground 
or  da  an  hour  of  honest  labor,  there  is  exhib- 
ited a  strange  timidity  to  enforce  the  law — a 
fear  of  consequences,  a  bam  burned,  a  horse 
hamstrung  or  a  hayrick  dynamited. 

How  to  meet  and  correct  these  conditions 
is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  visiting  an- 
glers of  this  county.  The  law  is  sufBciently 
explicit  for  all  protective  pnrposee;  the  pen- 
alties inflicted  are  prohibitory  to  second 
offences,  and  if  the  law  is  enforced,  the  great 
trout  waters  of  Snllivon  County  will  be  with- 
out compare  in  any  populated  quarter  of  the 

A  few  choice  angling  spirits,  feeling  the 
force  and  consequences  of  the  above-named 
conditions,  met  a  few  weeks  ago,  and,  after  a 
harmonious  discussion  of  the  matter,  resolved 
to  associate  themselves  as  "The  Fish  and 
Oame  Protective  Association  of  Sullivan 
County,  N.  T."  The  working  plan  of  the 
club,  as  gathered  from  the  consensus  of  views 
of  the  anglers  present  at  the  preliminary 
meeting,  may  be  announced  as  follows: 

First,  to  place  upon  each  of  the  three  main 
streams,  the  Beaverkill,  Willowemoc  and 
Neversink,  two  wardens  (six  in  all],  who  will 
be  appointed  assistant  State  game  protectors, 
with  full  power  to  arrest  and  prosecute  any 
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partiflB  fbhing  out  of  sMaon  or  by  illegal 
methods,  or  taking  tront  lew  than  aix  inchea 
in  length,  that  being  the  legal  size  m  anthor- 
ixed  nnder  the  preaent  State  law. 

Beoond,  To  eetablirii  depots  or  obtain  pri- 
Yate  ponds  or  waten  OTer  which  the  olnb  will 
hare  esolndve  jnrisdiotion,  in  which  the 
noting  try  obtained  Ironi  the  State  hatcheries 
will  be  depoMted  from  year  to  year,  and  kept 
therein  until  they  beoome  of  flshable  size,  to 
be  then  distribnted  to  desirable  and  seleoted 
streams.  In  this  oonneotion,  the  subject  of 
satablishiog  a  private  batohery  on  each  of  the 
three  largo  streams  waa  discnsaed  and  faTor- 
ably  eonsidered,  bat  in  view  of  the  expense 
thereof,  aetion  was  deferred  nntU  the  mem- 
bership of  the  association  was  enlarged  and 
the  status  of  the  olnb  assured. 

Third,  that  in  the  appdntment  or  election 
of  the  executive  committee,  there  shall  be  se- 
lected three  members  who  are  permanent 
residents,  one  on  the  Beaverkill,  one  on  the 
Willowemoc  and  one  on  the  Neveraink.  That 
theee  members  of  the  executive  committee 
shall  have  under  their  special  charge  the  in- 
terests of  the  association  on  their  respective 
streams,  and  the  proper  enforoement  of  the 
law  in  their  districts. 

Such  is  the  basis  upon  which  this  important 
association  will  work.  That  the  field  is  fruit- 
fnl  and  that  the  necesMty  for  immediate  action 
exists  cannot  be  disputed.  Each  seoeon  the 
evil  grows,  the  laws  are  ignored  and  tnuu- 
gresBors  increasing,  so  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  years  when  this  beautiful  and  respon- 
sive tront  section  will  lose  its  high  reputation, 
unless  immediate  action  is  taken  in  the  line 
marked  oat  as  above. 

This  association  should  inolnde  every  man 
who  angles  in  Sullivan  County  waters;  the 
-cost  of  membership  is  only  two  dollars  a  year, 
and  poor  indeed  in  pocket,  and  more  so  in  the 
^tprit  de  corpt  of  the  oraft,  is  the  fisherman 
who  will  not  contribute  this  mite  to  the  good 
OBose.  Applications  for  memberehip  can  be 
made  to  the  office  of  The  Amkbicam  Anoi-kb, 


to  Mr.  J.  C.  AndoTSon,  Oeflorol  Passenger 
Agent  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Rail- 
road (which  corporation  will  oontribute  liber- 
ally to  the  objeots  of  the  aosociation},  or  to 
ahy  of  the  gentlemen  named  bdow,  all  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  dab,  the  incorpor- 
ation papers  of  which  are  now  being  prepared: 

H.  p.  Kobuta.  p.  O.  B«  TH,  Nb«  York. 
HsnrjP.  TowiuIaT,  MOsduStcMt,  MdwroA. 
OhH.  W.  TovnilBT.  M  CMu  Btnat,  Ha«  <Mk- 
Th».  W,  Oloott,  IM  Wert  ISOtb  Strtat.  Ks«  Tort. 

HowmH  H.  Oloote,  IM  Wort  ISOth  BtrwH.  Hsw  York. 
Jiy  Uirttn,  R*v  York.  Ootulo  Hid  Western  ReUrud. 
Hew  York. 
Ber.  B.  DeLucej  ToTuead.  330  Wait  89d  Btreet,  New 


Tort. 


wYort. 


W.  a.  Phillip*,  n  Pine  «r 

Dr.  C.  E  H.  PbllUpi,  tt  West  «1Ui  Btceet.  Kev  York. 

B.  B.  HuTi(,  110  Duuie  Stniet,  Ksv  Xort. 

Wm.  C.  Hurris,  110  I>uiuie  Street.  New  York, 

Di,  Hernun  E   Btreat.  «B  BroaUrn  ATrnue,  Brooklyn. 

MutinMcMutln.  MOHcDODoncIiatrMt,  BronUyn.  N.V. 

Bugb  MoCcoBBen,  377  Jeffemon  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  K  T. 

Jordui  L.  Bnedecor,  IIW  Betgui  ATenna.  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 

EUphilet  Bnedecot.  tnSBergaD  Atbduf  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

A.  Snedeeor.  lUl  Bergmn  Avwine.  Btooklin.  N,  V. 

A  mo*  Smltli.  Brooklyn. 

Tbeodore  Gordon.  BkTumnh.  Ite. 

John  A.  Boliulie,  Blaghuu  Boiue.  PhlUdelphia,  Pi. 

Huria  O.  Bogere,  BinghuatDn.  N.  Y. 

John  EvuB.  BIngbunton,  M.  Y. 

S.  Huamond.  Blii<liunton.  K.  Y. 

W.  T.  Boyoe.  De  Bmee.  8nlu™n  County.  N.  V. 

It.  Cooper,  De  Bmoe.  Bulllvui  Coanty.  N.  Y. 

1.  C.  Fliih.  De  Broee.  Bulllirui  Ooooty.  N.  Y. 

ley  Davldion.  B»T8rklll,  BuIUym  County.  K.  Y. 

W.  H.  H.  WlUimni,  Neienlnk,  BnUlTui  Ooonty.  N.  Y. 

Katt  Decker,  wmowemoc.  Bulltiiin  County,  M.  Y. 


Hemlock  Lake,  N.  Y. 

I  did  not  find  the  fish  biting  good  at  this 
lake.  My  highest  catch  was  ten  black  bass 
(small-month)  in  one  day,  the  largest  bass 
weighing  three  and  one-fourth  pounds  and 
the  smaHest  one  pound.  I  tried  minnows, 
grasshoppers,  angle  worms  and  crabs  for  bait, 
with  very  slow  biting.  Grabs  were  the  best 
bait.  Cau^t  a  few  black  bass  and  pike  in 
the  evening,  trolling  with  flies.  A  bright  red 
or  scarlet  fly  took  the  best.  C.  A.  F. 

Wells vnjiK,  N.  Y. 
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In  the  Snsppcf  Suaoo. 

[SoBCB. — Thrm  mm  ^ing  ix  a  U(b  boat, 
'7%ne  vouuttJUiing/rom  A«  rodb  dote  by.] 

Flood  (palling  in  a  tUh)— "First  blood." 

Ebb  (pnlling  in  »  flah) — ■■  Thla  i*  bnainew. 
I  gneaa  ih^  «re  ooming  in  now." 

SUokmter  (pnlling  in  tt  fish) — "In  with 
yon,  boys." 

Ura.  Flood — "  Eaob  one  of  those  men  has 
-Oki^ht  aflah." 

Mra.  Ebb — "  They  said  we  oonld  get  them 
here,  too,  bnt  see  !  Ut.  Flood  baa  jnat  eanght 
AnoUier  one." 

Hn.  Slaokwnter-—"  And  my  faneband'a  got 
another,  too."  (Calling)  "I  afaonld  think 
yon  might  give  somebody  else  a  chance  at 
that" 

Slaokwater — "Don't  yon  have  any  bitee, 
Henrietta  ?  " 

Mra.  SUckwater"— "No,  we  don't.  The 
bobs  haven't  bobbed  once." 

Slackwater — "  They  haven't  fairly  "  (stops 
to  pnll  in  a  fiehj  "iMDmmenced  to  mn  yet. 
Ton'll  get  as  many  as  we  do  in  a  mjnnte." 

Flood  (in  nndertone) — "Donbtfnl  about 
that.  The.     They  ain't  flahiog  in  tiie  channel." 

Ebb — "If  we  had  a  bigger  boat — Oenimi, 
bnt  that's  a  nice  one !     Look  at  him." 

Mra.  Ebb — "Yon  men  moat  have  a  hun- 
dred, I  ahould  think,  the  way  yon  are  catch' 
iug  them." 

Ebb — "Pshaw!  We've  only  got  two  or 
three — little  things  at  that.  They'll  run 
larger  by  and  by,  and  you'll  get  'em  over 
^here,  too." 

Slackwater  (softly — pulling  two  fish  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  and  keeping  between  them 
And  the  ladies) — "  By  gracious  !  boys;  they 
pnll  like  bull  dogs." 

Mrs.  Slackwater — "Are  they  mnniug  yet, 
Theodore  ?  " 

Slackwater — -"  Well,  yon  can  hardly  say 
they  are,  yet." 

Mrs.  Slackwater — "  How  many  do  you  think 
you'll  catch  at  a  time  when  they  do  mn  ?  " 

Flood    (unhooking    a    flsh    and    laughing 


s^tly) — "  I  gnsM  well  have  to  manage  to  get 
Bome  of  'em  out  here,  eh  f  " 

Ebb  (reeling  fnzionaly) — "  We  ought  to,  but 
my  wife  ia  afraid  to  stay  in  a  boat  onless  I'm 
along,  too." 

Flood  (easting) — "  8o*s  mine. " 

Slaokwater — "  Two  more,  boys.  Hy  wife 
is  that  way,  too." 

Ura.  Slaokwater — "  Can't  yon  oome  ashore, 
Theodora,  and  let  Mrs.  Ebb  go  out  ?  " 

Slaokwater—"  Why— yes— oertainly.  ' 

Ebb  (in  nndertone) — "  You'll  do  nothing  of 
the  sort  I'll  go  ashore  iny — damn  it  t  I  lost 
a  Dice  one,  then.  I've  got  to  'tend  to  bnainesa 
better'n  this." 

Mrs,  Slackwater — "Well,  why  don't  yon 
cMne,  then  ?" 

Kbb — "Do  yon  uionf  to  come  out.  Emily?" 

Mrs.  Ebb — "  Oh  !  I  don't  know  that  I  do. 
Yon  come  in  and  let  Mrs.  Flood  go  out." 

Ebb — "  Heavens  and  earth  !  see  those  fel- 
lows jump  !  "  {To  Mrs.  Ebb)  "  All  right ! " 
(To  Flood,  with  assumed  cheerfulness)  "Pnll 
up  that  anchor,  old  man." 

Flood  {calling  ont) — "Do  you  want  to 
come  oat  in  Mr.  Ebb'a  place,  Lnoy  i  " 

Mra.  Flood— "I  don't  believe  I  care  about 
it.  Why  don't  joxi  oome  in  and  let  Mrs. 
Slaokwater  go  out  ?  " 

Mrs.  Slackwater — "I'll  tell  you  what  we 
can  do.  Two  of  yon  men  can  come  and  flsh 
off  the  rooks,  and  the  other  one  oan  take  ns 
ont  there  and  bait  the  books  while  we  flsh." 

Slackwater  (pnlling  io  a  fish) — "All  right." 

Flood  (pulling  in  a  flah)—"  We'll  do  that." 

Ebb  {pulling  in  a  flah) — "By  and  by." 

Old  gentleman  in  next  boat  (who  always 
goes  alone) — "For  pure,  unadulterated  sel> 
flshneiis,  give  me  the  average  man  who  goes 
a-fishing."  C.  H.  A. 

Proper  Bails  for  Large  Black  Bass. 

I  have  again  renewed  your  paper,  as  it  is 

lonesome  without  it,  although  I  do  not  flah 

much.     The  trout  season  is  over  and  yielded 

a  good  many  nice  baskets  of  trout.     The  baaa 
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Beaaon  is  wide  open  now,  aad  good  oatobee 
are  treqnent.  In  the  email  lakes  about  here 
are  man;  peroh  and  base,  and  we  bare  bad 
the  best  enccees  b;  oatohiogafew  small  perch 
in  the  grassj  edges  aloDg  .inlets  and  naing 
them  for  bait,  instead  of  minnovs,  frogs,  boll- 
beada,  crabs  or  belgramites,  all  of  which  are 
used,  bat  the  perch  are  the  beat,  because  they 
attract  the  fonr-ponnders.  Black  crickete  in 
Jtme  and  September  seem  to  cateh  the  largest 
numbers,  bnt  aa  they  are  generally  osed  for 
fishing  from  shore  or  for  some  other  reason, 
the  big  ones  are  seldom  taken  with  them. 

At  '■'■'H'  Lake,  near  here,  the  other  day,  I 
noticed  attached  to  an  nptnmed  stamp  nearly 
covered  vrith  water  a  mass  of  gelatinons  mat- 
ter, which  looked  outside  like  a  large  sponge. 
It  was  qnite  solid,  heavier  than  water,  and 
when  torn  from  the  stump  showed  a  reddish 
or  bloody  tinge.  There  was  as  much  as  a 
bushel  of  it  adhering  to  the  stnmp,  and  it 
appeared  sbmnken  above  the  water  where  the 
lake  had  lowered.     What  is  it  ? 

D.  T.  B. 

MONTBOBE,  Pa. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  send  us  a  piece 
of  this  sponge-like  matter  we  will  identify  it. 
It  is  probably  a  fungus  growth  which  has 
absorbed  a  great  deal  of  moisture  from  the 
adjaoent  waters. — Ed.] 

Keeping  Frogs  Alive  as  Bait. 
I  note  remarks  of  one  of  your  correspond- 
ents in  the  July  number  of  Ahebigan  Anoisb 
concerning  "keeping  frogs  alive  as  bait."  As 
is  well  known,  members  of  this  family  go  a 
long  time  without  food,  stuffing  themselves, 
however,  when  opportunity  arrives.  On  a 
recent  trip  in  Maine  I  purchased  frogs  daily 
from  the  "youngsters"  of  the  town,  paying 
a  cent  each  for  the  little  jumpers.  There 
come  abait  famine,  and  the  price  went  up  to 
two  cents,  which  I  considered  a  swindle,  and 
so  determined  to  take  my  own  bait  along  next 

Having  an  opportunity  to  go  again,  I  nsed 
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a  box  three  feet  long  and  eighteen  inohee 
square  at  the  end,  properly  ventilated  on  Uie 
top.  I  filled  this  box  almost  completely  with 
damp  grein  moss,  and  therein  placed  three 
hundred  little  frogs.  The  journey  to  my 
fishing  place  occupied  a  day,  and  I  remained 
there  three  days  more.  On  the  evenlDg  be- 
fore my  departure  I  liberated  about  twenty- 
five  remaining  frogs,  all  in  prime  condition. 
I  did  not  feed  them  at  all,  and  not  a  frog 
died.  As  a  day  box  I  used  an  ordinary  small 
wire-topped  box,  withsomemossinside.  The 
frogs  shonld  be  protected  from  the  hot  snu, 
as  they  sunburn  very  easily,  and  the  moss 
should  be  kept  moist.  Feeding  ie  not  necee- 
eary  for  a  week  at  least,  as  they  will  secnre 
sufficient  food  from  the  moss  itself.  I  have 
kept  frogs  in  confinement  as  pets  (aud  they 
are  decidedly  interesting  ones,  too)  without 
feeding,  except  occasionally,  and  then  in  very 
small  amonuts.  From  examination  of  frogs' 
stomachs  I  judgethey  are  not  dependent  upon 
insects,  but  feed  also  on  tender  vegetable 
growths  partially  decayed,  in  fact,  almost  any 
tender  bit  that  they  come  upon. 

I  cannot  recommend  a  covered  tin  pale  for 
frogs,  se  it  heate  too  readily  in  the  sun.     Any 
ventilated  wooden  box  is  far  superior. 
A.  O.  T 


Protection  on  the  St.  Lawrence— A  Fine  Bass 

The  present  season  forcibly  demonstrates  iu 
two  ways  the  neoeeeity  of  yet  more  perfect 
laws  in  protection  of  the  game  fish  of  our 
lakes  and  rivers. 

First,  it  ie  conceded  that  the  shoals  among 
the  gronp  of  islands  lying  along  the  New  York 
shore  at  the  loner  end  of  Lake  Ontario  ore 
the  greatest  spawning  beds  for  black  bass  in 
America,  and  in  consequence  the  finest  bass 
fishing  in  the  world  is  had  here.  Until 
within  a  couple  of  years  there  has  been  no 
perceptible  effect  of  the  game  laws  upon  the 
illegal  net  fishing  which  held  sway  over  all 
these  waters  regardless  of  times  or  seasons. 
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BeooDtly,  howeTer,  and  more  partioularly 
nnder  the  present  Chief  Oune  Protector, 
Major  Pond,  and  his  able  lientenant  for  thia 
dietriot,  Mr.  Joseph  Northrap,  the  law  has 
been  strictly  enforced,  scores  npon  scores  of 
nets  have  been  destroyed,  ajid  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  risiting  Bportaman  finds 
some  satisfaction  in  bass  fishing. 

While  we  shall  have  to  wait  another  jear 
before  we  can  report  catches  of  lai^  baas,  the 
following  showing  o(  a  daj's  onting  by  some 
of  the  gnesta  of  the  Algonqnin  Hotel  brings 
me  to  mj  second  assertion  that,  even  with  the 
law  as  it  is,  the  number  of  bass  is  largely  in- 
creased over  that  of  two  years  ago,  and  that 
onr  legislators  might  so  improTc  the  existing 
law  as  to  increase  the  qaantity  of  gome  fish, 
and  strike  a  happy  medinm  between  the  net- 
ter  and  sportemaii  by  which  all  might  be  sat- 
isfied and  all  go  smoothly  on. 

Here  is  a  list  of  oatoheH  which  are,  in  tmth, 
the  result  of  not  more  than  half  a  day's  sport, 
most  of  these  fish  having  been  taken  in  a 
single  forenoon :  Geo.  W.  Weeks,  97  bass, 
weight  71  lbs. ;  O.  T.  Maokey,  98  bass,  weight 
87  lbs. ;  Clarence  Fahnestock,  101  bass,  weight 
68  lbs.;  W.  P.  Esterbrook,  92  bass,  weight 
78  lbs. ;  John  Baldwin,  18  boss,  weight  34  lbs. 

All  the  above  gentlemen,  gnesta  of  mine 
host  Potter,  of  the  Algonquin,  are  New  York- 
ers, nud  know  what  good  bass  fishing  is  and 
where  to  look  for  it;  and  furthermore,  the 
quantity,  as  well  as  sizes  of  fish  taken  by 
eooh,  prove  both  my  propositionB. 

Oablbton. 

An  Improvised  Fly. 
In  turning  the  pages  of  "Gideon  Fleyoe," 
by  Henry  W.  Lucy,  a  mediocre  English  novel 
published  a  decade  ago,  we  chanced  aponthia 
choice  paragraph  for  feather  sharps,  one  of 
whom  lately  contended  in  our  presence  that  a 
trout  conld  differentiate  the  shades  of  color 
as  shown  in  a  mazarine  bine  dressing  and  one 
of  robin  bine  tint.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 


onr  author  did  not  tell  us  the  shade  of  color 
in  the  red  beard  of  this  ingenious  angler: 

•■  I  know  a  man,  a  first-rate  fisher,  who  has 
the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  flies  I 
ever  saw.  They  ore  made  for  fishing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  eicept  these  islands.  One 
he's  rather  proud  of  ie  made  from  a  featherof 
a  cook  pheasant  reared  in  Central  Hungary,  a 
thing  no  British  fish  would  touch,  however 
enticingly  thrown.  Of  course  he  never  uses 
any  of  them,  but  generally  carries  them  about 
with  him  on  his  fishing  expeditions,  for,  as  he 
truly  says,  you  never  know  what  what  may 
happen.  I  always  make  a  point,  when  I  meet 
him,  of  asking  him  whether  he  has  yet  tried 
his  fly  made  from  the  feather  of  the  Central 
Hungarian  pheasant.  But  he  admits  it  has 
never  been  on  the  water  yet.  The  oddest  fly 
I  ever  saw  fished  with  was  a  part  of  the  beard 
of  a  famous  R  A.,  a  man  who,  by  the  way, 
handles  the  rod  with  as  much  picturesque 
effect  as  he  does  the  brush.  I  never  saw  a 
man  cost  u  fly  so  prettily.  He  was  fishing 
one  day  near  Ardrishaig,  and  had  caught 
nothing.  He  tried  aU  he  oould,  and  oU  the 
flies  in  his  book  with  the  same  result.  At 
last  he,  in  his  wrath,  caught  hold  of  his  red 
beard,  nipped  a  bit  of  the  end,  and  made  a 
fly  which,  as  sure  as  I'm  an  honest  fisherman, 
filled  his  bosket  with  tront. " 

Sawdust  not  Injurious  to  Black  Bass. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  black  bass  trip 
to  Maine,  and  am  curious  to  see  a  few  records 
of  what  may  be  termed  "  good  sport  "  in  baas 
fishing.  The  pond  visited  offers  all  the  half- 
pound  bass  one  can  catoh,  with  lai^  fish 
very  plenty.  My  best  record  was  fourteen 
bass,  weighing  between  two  and  a  half  and 
three  pounds  each,  taken  between  4  and  7 
A.  M.;  the  smaller  flsh  I  did  not  count. 
Would  also  mention  that  the  beet  locality 
was  at  the  edge  of  a  large  sawdust  bank, 
within  three  hundred  feetof  amill.  lolways 
supposed  that  much  sawdust  was  iojuriong  to 
fish  of  all  kinds,  but  this  experience  teaohes 
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me  otiierwiBe.  At  timeB  the  water  wiis  foil  of 
fine  chips,  with  ehKvingB  on  the  Barfaoe  bo 
thick  that  casting  was  difficult.  1  presumed 
that  the  sawdnst  was  an  attraction  rather  than 
otherwise,  m  large  fish  were  thick  at  this 
special  point.  Sawdust  kills  or  drives  awa; 
trout.     How  is  it  with  the  boss  ? 

A,  G.  W.,  Js. 

That  Six- Pound  Beaverkill  Trout. 
Aa  much  donbt  exists  as  to  the  exact  weight 
and  oirouniBtan<3e  of  capture  of  that  big 
Beaverkill  trout,  we  give  the  facte  as  sent  us 
b;  the  editor  of  the  Reporter,  published  near 
the  Boene  of  action : 

Bm.  BobcTt  H.  Joaclrn  ol  Ulnauolk,  who  !■  ipssdlng 
bli  noUIOD  with  hla  wife  uid  idiUd  >t  hla  rkther'i,  Jewitt 
W.  JOKlJII.  at  Camorrille.  abont  rour  mllH  up  ttas  Bcsvei- 
kill  From  Bookluid.  lui  proved  hlmaalf  to  tw  the  b(H«  Aih- 
•inuD,  u  wall  H  praachsr.  bf  catotalnf  a  troDt  that  tJiiped 
Ilia  beam  at  iSi  poimda  and  thraa  ounoaa.  Tht  Iroat  waa 
caught  nndai  tha  bridge.  iD  (roDt  at  hla  father'a.  In  the  dar 
time,  with  hook  and  lizie.  He  canght  another  one  that 
weighed  orer  two  pound*,  wUch  he  hai  allTS  Id  a  troa^. 

[Qaer7 — ^How  manj  American  trout  were 
engnlfed  in  the  stomach  of  this  big  "  Dutch- 
man," OB  they  call  these  monsters  of  the 
BeaTCrkiU  ?— Ep.] 

Aneat  the  above  Hr.  J.  0.  Anderson,  Orand 
Passenger  Agent  of  tlie  New  York,  Oatarioand 
Western  Railway,  writM  na  under  date  of 
Aag:nat  6: 

"We  have  received  a  report  of  the  largest 
trout  yet  captured  in  the  Beaverkill  on  Fri- 
day, July  the  29th.  Hr.  Joeclyn  caught  a 
Oermaa  browntroutwithhook  and  line,  nsing 
worm  tor  bait,  in  the  Beaverkill  near  the 
school  bouse,  four  miles  north  of  Bockland, 
whioh  weighed  six  pounds  and  three  onncee. 
The  length  of  this  flah  was  twenty-six  inches 
and  the  girth  fifteen  inohee. 

"Mr.  Frank  Clark,  of  Jersey  City,  who  is 
snmmering  in  that  vicinity,  reporte  that  this 
fisb  had  a  mate,  wliich  they  think  is  oonsidCT- 
ably  larger  than  the  one  captured,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  being  spent  now  to  catch  the 
other  fish.  We  are  in  hopes  we  will  have  a 
record  of  it  for  the  next  issue  of  Thb  Anqi.eb. 
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It  is  too  bad  that  yon  could  not  have  cap- 
tured these  two  while  taking  your  summer 
outing  at  the  BeaverkilL" 


Not  Solel7  a 


■  Ueat"  Contest. 

any  ipsnlng  loarnal  that  bi 


□orally  crlmlual.  In 


-M  rlgfatToI 


We  do  not  call  to  mind 
mora  faltbCnlly  upheld  il 
AuaiDu  AxaLUL  It  h*a  been  particularly  bitter  igainat 
honi  and  hogflHbltig,  and  aa  a  rule,  very  oarefully  kept  from 
Ita  colnDiaB  aajthlng  that  wonld  giro  anch  people  a  Mm- 
blanea  ol  approTnl.  It  la  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  In 
iU  July  liana  It  took  a  very  ud  tumble  from  gnce.  In  pub- 
lliblng  the  acore  at  the  Anglera'  Club  oC  Ci 

According  to  the  p 
AaoLUi.  there  were  some  BCtT-oDe  partlcipante  In  thli  eon- 
tcit.  and  the  reanlt  ot  one  day'*  flahlng  waa  a  total  oktch  of 
A,Ma  poundi,  an  aienge  of  IW  pounda  par  man.  It  aeema 
Incredible  that  any  tacfa  Hore  nonld  hare  been  made  with 
rod.  hook  and  line.  Bnt  if  true,  it  ahowi.  Inetead  of  an  an- 
gling conteet.  a  hog  contest  In  vblch  eTerj  OODteatant  waa  a 
viDner.    It  leelnl  tone  the  duty  ot  every  paper  pretending 

mflaeured  iBrma,  rather  than  give  any  poaiibleprelpiice  for 

of  the  pot  Osher 

oatchea  would  in  ihort  order  rob  anj 

Inhabitant*.— ruiiei.(7ntoi,  Alttmn.  K.  T. 

[The  Ambbioan  AMoiiBR  lor  Angnst  con- 
tained an  editorial  note  referring  to  the  above 
contest,  in  whioh  the  following  paragraph 
appeared:  "  The  result  of  the  recent  contest 
is  in  evidence  that  excellent  fishing  exists  in 
the  lake,  despite  the  devastations  of  the  gill 
nets  aud  set  lines  conttnnally  used  by  poach- 
ers, A  typographieal  error  made  the  scores 
of  the  contest  given  in  the  July  Amolkb  op- 
pear  aa  pound».     It  should  have  been  poinU." 

The  aggregate  weight  of  fish  token  was 
4721  lbs.  While  we  do  not  approve  of  whole- 
sale slaughter  offish  nor  of  "meat"  conteeta, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  condoning  facts  that 
none  of  these  flah  were  wasted,  and  that  no 
individual  rod  took  more  than  lOJ  lbs.  of 
fish.— Ed.] 


Fine  CBSting  Is  not  Always  a  Factor. 

"  D.  C.  B."  is  very  much  worried  over  the 

matter  of  iU   snccess  during  his  late  trout 

onting,  when  some  of  his  companions,  who 

were  not  aa  skillful  with  the  rod  as  he  is. 
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nude  good  scores.  Re  wants  light  on  the 
subject,  and  as  we  are  somewhat  hurried, 
being  jnst  on  the  eve  of  a  black  bass  oating, 
we  give  him  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Charles  Hal-' 
look's  views,  written  to  ns  some  years  ago, 
which  we  endorse  entirely; 

Assuredly  "bookish  wisdom"  and  finical 
acquirements  do  not  make  the  fisherman. 
Hilitia  soldiers  on  dress  parade  may  present 
aa  eflective  an  appearance  as  veteran  regulars, 
but  something  besides  b^^gery  and  efSdenoy 
in  the  manual  of  arms  is  required  to  make  a 
good  fighter.  An  angler  with  superfhie  tackle 
and  rig  may  astonish  the  natives  by  his 
fessional  make-up,  but  unless  he  "under- 
stands the  habit«  of  the  fish  and  the  charac- 
ter "  of  the  water  he  fishes,  he  will  make  bnl 
a  poor  flat  of  his  angling.  His  deft  manipu- 
lation of  the  rod  will  scare  more  fish  than  il 
will  attract,  and  all  his  firequent  changing 
flies  and  monkeying  with  his  patent  shop 
contrivances  will  only  lessen  his  chances  of 
filling  his  creel.  If  a  gunner  be  restless  and 
uneasy  in  the  "blind,"  you  may  be  sure  the 
geese  will  veer  and  fiy  high. 

There  is  a  closer  analogy  between  hunting 
and  fishing  than  many  people  afi'eot  to  believe. 
I  am  always  sBrprised  when  I  do  not  perceive 
the  same  caution  exercised  in  approaching  the 
denizens  of  the  rivers  as  the  fonna  of  the 
forests.  The  ostrich  with  his  head  in  the 
sand  is  not  more  foolish  than  the  man  who 
hncies  the  fish  cannot  see  him  because  he 
cannot  see  them.  A  practised  eye  will  detect 
a  motionless  fish  or  a  glancing  flash  in  the 
stream  where  one  who  is  unaocnstomed  is  un- 
able to  discover  it  after  it  is  plainly  pointed 
out.  One  should  approach  an  eligible  part 
of  the  stream  with  unvarying  discretion,  even 
though  it  appears  to  be  barren.  Hnndiedsof 
loi  ditant  anglers  ruin  their  chances  at  the 
outset  by  the  clumsy  manner  in  which  they 
approach  the  timid  creatures  which  thej 
propose  to  entice  and  lay  hands  on.  If  mar- 
ket gunners  behaved  in  like  maimer,  utterly 


ignoring  the  first  principles  of  drawing  on 
game,  our  city  epicures  would  get  no  canvas- 
back  dncks.  A  great  deal  more  is  included 
in  a  "  knowledge  of  habits  "  than  consists  in 
the  mere  superfloial  nuderstonding  of  what 
fish  eat,  how  they  live  and  what  will  attract 
them  best  or  bring  them  safe  to  bag.  If  it 
be  true  of  the  forest,  it  is  equally  tme  of  the 
brooks,  that  too  much  beating  abontthebush 
defeats  its  ends.  The  silent  hunter  or  angler, 
and  quiet  methods,  secure  the  goodlier  re- 
sults. If  opinionated  tyros  only  knew  by 
what  great  painstaking  baskets  ore  sometimes 
filled,  they  would  discover  that  they  have 
something  yet  to  learn  in  order  to  attain  the 
acme  of  high  art-  A  former's  boy  will  crawl 
on  his  belly  for  twenty  yards  in  order  to  get 
at  a  big  trout  under  the  bank,  and  ten  to  one 
he  will  yank  him  out.  Herein  he  developes 
several  requisite  qualities  of  a  true  angler. 
He  is  familiar  with  fish  habits,  and  he  exer- 
cises caution  and  patience — without  which 
success  would  be  impoedble.  It  is  by  the 
application  of  these  that  the  tow  string  is  able 
to  discount  the  silk  line  and  reeL  Books  do 
not  impart  the  practical  information  which 
that  lad  possesses.  I  once  met  a  party  on 
the  Neplgon,  late  in  the  season,  who  had  been 
fishing  all  the  choice  places  along  shore  where 
fish  abound  earlier,  and  had  taken  none.  I 
took  them  in  a  canoe  to  a  riff  in  mid-stream, 
where  a  small  island  divided  the  current,  and 
they  caught  a  boat  load.  Ton  see,  a  man 
may  be  a  prize  winner  at  a  fly-casting  tooma- 
ment  and  yet  have  no  "  luck  "  on  the  streams. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  in  these  desultory 
notes  to  discuss  low-grade  and  high-grade 
angling.  Of  oontee  a  masterly  oast  with  the 
fly  will  pick  up  a  fish  which  a  gob  and  wat- 
tles can't  reach.  We  all  understand  that,  and 
we  have  long  been  famiiinr  with  the  logic 
which,  from  the  days  of  Saladin,  prefers  dex- 
terity to  brute  force,  commending  that  which 
soars  above  the  thing  which  grovels.  I  am 
simply  ttjing  to  show  where  those  who  at- 
tempt to  practice  high-grade  angling  are  de- 
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floient,  and  thftt  many  who  talk  by  th«  book 
are  bnt  bnnglen  ia  the  tat.  It  is  not  ererjr 
man  who  <wn  talk  hone  that  is  able  to  k«ep 
his  wddle.  Some  pretenders  maj  have  the 
written  code  at  their  tongue's  end,  whereby 
they  myitify  the  oredolona;  but  they  never 
eon  deceive  a  veteran.  An  expert  can  read 
them  off-hand  and  detect  their  short-oomings 
the  instant  they  step  toward  the  animal  to 
take  bold  of  the  i«iu  or  put  a  foot  in  the  stir- 
mp.  It  ifl  BO  with  tiie  man  who  handles  rod 
or  paddle.  It  is  not  ueoeasary  to  take  him  to 
the  rivet  cide  to  size  him  np.  An  apparently 
iuHignifioant  movement  will  give  him  away. 
It  is  the  some  with  the  man  who  takes  hold 
of  a  gnn  or  ax,  billiard  cue,  foil  or  Indian 
olub;  who  steps  into  a  carriage  or  a  boat,  or 
eaters  a  drawing  room.  Ignorance  cannot  be 
disguised.  It  is  the  companion  of  awkward- 
ness, and  the  two  go  always  hand  in  hand. 

One  chief  reason  why  most  anglers  fail  is 
because  they  don't  keep  their  eyes  on  their 
work.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  short-righted 
individnal  can  be  perfectly  suocwafoL  He 
must  miss  a  great  many  fish  that  rise.  An 
angler  should  never  take  hie  eye  off  the 
water.  It  should  follow  with  constant  vigil- 
ance the  vagaries  of  his  flies.  He  should  re- 
trieve his  line  as  seldom  as  possible;  be  sUte 
always  to  strike  the  instant  he  Aiulet  he  de- 
tects a  gleam.  I  have  trout  fishing  especially 
in  mind  while  I  write.  Itissui'^^Tiorit,  wfaat- 
erer  may  be  said  of  fly  fishing  in  its  general 
application  to  fish  of  other  sorts.  Vfith  re- 
spect to  salmon,  the  mle  of  striking  at  sight 
does  not  apply  at  all,  quite  the  reverse  being 
the  practice.  The  motion  of  a  trout  is  often 
quicker  than  the  glance  of  the  human  eye,  and 
unless  the  angler  is  on  the  alert  the  tront  will 
have  seen  and  investigated  the  lore  before  a 
contemptuous  flap  o{  the  tail  has  made  the 
angler  aware  that  he  has  coine  and  gone. 
Often  an  upward  lift  of  the'rod  tip  will  hook 
a  fish  whose  presence  was  not  suspected  at 
all,  the  barb  fastening  to  its  tail,  side  or  gilL 
Buob  incidents  as  these  have  given  rise  to  the 


notion  that  trout  knocked  the  flies  into  their 
months  with  their  tails. 

One  object  of  wading  a  stream  is  to  avoid 
observation.  Proper  wading  is  the  most  de- 
liberate operation  imaginable.  A  good  wader 
will  sosroely  roll  the  water  in  a  mill  tail.  He 
will  often  pick  np  a  score  of  fish  without 
moving  more  than  a  couple  of  rods.  Thefiah 
will  BO  little  heed  him  that  they  play  about 
his  legs.  I  have  often  waded  through  a 
school  collected  m  a  long  raaob  of  fairly  deep 
water,  and  then  getting  out  on  the  bank  and 
going  back  to  the  beginiung,  fished  the  same 
pool  a  second  and  third  time  with  tolerable 
success.  Wading  also  enables  the  angler  to 
cover  water  that  he  could  not  otherwise  reach, 
and  it  permits  him  to  fish  with  a  short  line. 
It  is  a  gt«at  mistake  to  fish  with  a  line  thai  is 
not  under  complete  control  I  never  attempt 
a  loatc  cast  except  when  fishing  fine  in  a  dead 
oolm,  with  the  minnteet  fiiee,  mi  a  broad  sur- 
face. Then  only  is  the  ability  to  deliver  a 
long  line  an  enviable  quali&oati<Nii.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  stream  fishing  and 
pond  fishing.  A  long  line  is  like  a  long-range 
sharpshooter's  telescope  lifie — ^intended  to 
bring  game  where  lees  effective  weapons  fuL 
A  thirty-yard  or  even  twenty-yard  line,  laid 
evenly  out  on  the  wings  of  a  masterly  oast,  is 
an  exquisite  performanoe,  bat  the  accomplish- 
ment is  seldom  of  practical  nse  in  angling— 
excepting  for  salmon. 

I  remember  once  an  amusii^  incident  at 
Ridgewood,  Long  Island,  where  a  visitor  was 
permitted  to  fish  an  artificial  pond  of  liv«r-fed 
trout,  which  were  in  the  habit  of  rushing  «r 
matte  after  anything  thrown  in,  until  they 
fairly  made  the  vrater  boil.  Of  coarse  they 
were  not  afraid  of  man  at  feeding  time,  though 
they  were  a  little  shy  on  off  hours,  and  of 
coarse  our  ambitions  angler  took  a  fine  tront 
at  the  very  first  oast,  standing  in  full  view 
upon  the  bank.  If  he  had  had  a  "trot"  line 
he  could  have  taken  two  doeen  on  as  many 
hooks.  After  playing  him  well  to  creel,  en- 
joying the  BuspenM  of  ft  w«ll-tiooked  oaptivft 
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fi^  several  minTiteB,  h.e  oast  again,  ezpeotiag 
a  repetition  of  the  same  old  rash,  bat  narj 
msb  did  he  peroeive.  A  fingerling  or  two 
broke  gingerly  at  hia  tail  fly,  but  the  moat 
peraistent  persnasion  failed  to  faaten  another 
tront. 

Haecfabtda  doeet  that  dead  failures  are  pos- 
sible  in  the  beet  stocked  waters,  and  that  the 
shoemaker  is  worthy  of  his  last — or  words  to 
that  effect. 

In  the  Near  Northwest. 

After  we  have  onoe  indulged  in  the  pleas- 
ures incident  to  camp  life,  have  rowed,  fished 
or  hunted,  or,  it  more  artistically  inclined, 
have  sketched  the  most  impressive  of  onr  sur- 
ronndingB,  we  are  happilly  spoiled  for  life. 
On  the  next  return  of  the  summer  we  are  sure 
to  experienoe  an  almoat  abhorrent  distaste  for 
life  among  the  bricks  and  buBinees  hustle  of 
city  life.  In  vain  we  try  something  that  has 
often  before  proved  a  diversion.     It  is  no  use.' 

I  iiever  got  the  vaoation  fever  in  its  appar- 
ently iootmble  form  until  I  had  spent  a  few 
months  in  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ione  that  skirt  the  Oanadian  Pacific  Railroad 
from  Winnipeg  east,  ae  tar  as  a  point  opposite 
Miohipicoten,  an  old  Hudson  Bay  trading 
post.  This  belt  of  territory  posseesee  all  the 
intoxicating  features  for  a  pleasure  trip.  Al- 
most every  variety  of  landscape  is  presented, 
and  game  and  fish  and  fnr  are  abundant. 

My  first  atop  was  at  Whitemouth,  in  Eaat- 
em  Manitoba.  There  are  nomerons  pretty 
camping  sites  along  the  Whitemouth  Biver. 
Bnfl'ed  grouse  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and 
there  ia  no  lack  of  blaok  bear  and  moose.  A 
couple  of  weeks  spent  here  will  well  repay  one 
in  the  way  of  pletborio  game  bags  and  pleas- 
ing Burprisee  of  enchanting  scenes,  most  of 
whioh  are  exceedingly  wild  and  weird. 

At  Eagle  Biver  we  are  presented  with  all 
the  fantastie  akjlet  of  waterfalla  and  rapida. 


Sometimes  they  are  laughing,  sometimes 
rushing,  sometimes  leaping,  then  curling,  and 
so  on  in  endless  variety.  And  here,  it  yon 
are  a  hnnter  bred,  yon  will  surely  wish  for  a 
Winchester.  From  Cross  Xiakee  to  Fort 
Arthur  the  country  is  out  into  every  variety 
of  pattern,  with  lakes  that  tempt  the  art  of  the 

Whatever  else  we  may  deny  ourselves,  we 
will  anrely  not  fail  to  visit  Nepigon,  the  trout 
stream  par  exeelienee  of  the  world.  Whether 
we  hunt  or  fish,  sketch  or  lie  idle  in  oamp, 
whether  we  are  statesmen  or  poets  seeking 
rest  or  inspiration,  the  vicinity  of  Nepigon 
caimot  fail  to  entrance  us.  Perhaps  nowhere 
else  upon  the  continent  would  the  tired  man 
of  btisinese  find  everything  for  recreation  so 
complete,  or  the  artist  so  mnoh  to  satisfy 
his  »sthetio  tastes,  or  the  fisherman  such  rich 
rewards  of  big  ones  as  his  score. 

We  recreate  because  it  pays;  because  over- 
taxed bodies  or  brains  must  be  refreshed  or 
fail  altogether.  Or  we  recreate  to  get  into 
close  commnnioD  with  Nature  and  with  Ood. 
The  statesman,  the  artist,  the  author,  are 
alike  benefitted  and  inspired.  There  may  be 
serious  objeotioua  of  a  moral  or  social  nature 
to  summering  at  many  of  the  fashionable  sea- 
side resorts.  But  none  of  these  can  be  nrged 
against  an  outing  amid  the  primeval  beauties 
of  Nature.  N.  R  Pipbk. 

Canandaigua  Lake. 
The  fishing  here  is  excellent;  have  been  here 
a  month  and  fished  nearly  every  evening,  with 
light  rod  and  files,  and  have  taken  perch,  rock 
bass,  pickerel,  chnb  and  black  bass,  the  Utter 
from  two  to  three  and  a  half  ponndsin  weight, 
and  the  darker  the  night  the  better  the  sport 
A  red  perch  was  taken  here  a  few  days  ago;  it 
was  six  or  seven  inches  long,  but  before  I  had 
an  opportnnity  of  seeing  it,  was  used  as  alare 
for  salmon  trout  Thos.  W.  Fbainx. 
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A  Delightful  Rcurt.  throush  aluping  un  ud  palue  KcUnlng  duii  can  (isata 

X.  MVMiTHW   "H  TBff  F'-F ■"'—■"•"""  -*"  •""■       fna)  txtveen Tolsdo uidSuiuiCltj.TolsdoOTDatroit idd 

at.  LonlB,  at.  Looli  uid  ff ■!!■■■  Cit^,  SL  Lonls  And  Omibft 

&nd  St.  lifniLi  uid  l>caiT«T. 

„  , ..     _     ^ .  _     ,  Tonriit  dM^Dg  can  tram  at.  LouIb  to  San  Franolico 

miiioi.  Canttal  R^u™.       Th.  I,ato«.  of  .t.  dt.  «.       ^^^^^^  ^     Prt« por donW. berth oni,  wT^ 
uaique.  ud  inrfad.  .  drt^tM  op^  grov.  a  br^d,  g^en  ^  ^^^^^  ^j,  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^  ^ 

la^  Hid  a  pIctacHqa.  band  1»  Uu.  rtw.  the  oomblnaticin  g_  ^  jjoCl«ll^ 

udoIoooIbiMHauiddiadTEOok..    TTiehotoll.moderD,  «8  Bcoadwaj,  N.w  York.  Gen  1  Eaateni  Agt. 

cotnplela  and  flnt-daaaln  eiorj  detail,  and  It*  euiiiw  la  the  

Tery  beat  that  moDey  nan  piodnoe.  The  •eaaon  ot  IBm  wll 
open  early  in  Jnne,  atjdor  the  eoutlniied  management  o: 

Tlanllent  iat«.  t3.(W  to  tS  per  day;  tamlllea,  flO  to  f IS 
par  weak;  ehlldreo,  half  ratee;  nnraea,  (T  per  week.  For 
farthef  information,  and  for  a  daacrlptire  pamphlet,  ad. 
dtea*  (he  onderetgned  ai  foUowa:  DntU  June  10,  at  M 
Uloblgan  ATenae.  Ohioago.  m.i  after  that  data  at  Eotal 


Fob  8ub.— a  unlqaa  rod.  The  llghtsit  and  ahortott  By 
rod  made.  It  U  a  iput  bamboo  and  only  aeren  feet  In 
length,  and  welgha  thi  Ee  ooucei;  deelgned  for  amall  stream 
m  open  and  bmah  Ashing  alternate.  It  will  caat 
forty  to  afty  teat  with  cue,  and,  owing  to  length,  hai  ant- 
dolentbackbone  to  kill  a  three-pound  tronU  Bychanoel 
hare  two  of  Iheae  rods,  and  wiU  leU  one,  for  want  of  <ue. 
at  IT.W;  ooet  tH  at  flrat  hauda.  Can  be  leen  at  oflloe  ot 
Jiwnr  WiLOOi,  Manager.  Anamc"  Abolbb,    Addreai  J.  W.  H.,  oare  otthle  magaane. 

Thb    Wnmxaiuu    Hotil,    Oreenwood  Lake,    Orange 
The  Wabaah  Railroad  Company  connty,  N.  T.,  i.  now  open  for  the  aM«DD  o(  ISK.    Thia 
Forma  an  Important  link  with  line*  from  the  Beat  to  all  lake  affordi  Bneiport  tor  those  dealraaaotan^iugtor  black 
polnla  West  and  Boothweat     All  traoatera  made  in  anion  and  Oawago  baaa.    Pint  olaaa  aooommodatloiu  tor  parUe* 
atatlona,  and  meala  eerred  In  dining  can.  on  American  andfamiUei.    Ooldea,  boata  and  baltfnndahed  by  the  pro- 
plan,  at  nnitarm  prtoe  ot  BeyentyfiTe  oanta.  prletor.    Steamboat  for  hotel  oonuecti  with  New  York  and 
Thcongh  Bleeping  can  from  Hew  York  and  Boalon  rla  Oreenwood  Lake  Railway  at  Cooper'a  Btatlon.    For  tanna 
Booaio  and  Niagara  FaUa  lo  Ohlcago  and  St-  Lonla;  alao  addn«  Haaen  ft  Tan  Naaa,  proprletora. 
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THOMAS    J.    CONROY, 
FINE    FISHING    TACKLE 

AND   CAMPING   GOODS. 

310  Broadway,  New  York. 

T\0  NOT  fail  to  send  25  cents  and 
^^^^^  '^^^/(-  -^  get  one  of  my  new  Retail  Price 
Lists.  Just'  published.  Giving  few 
hints  on  art  of  Angling  and  Camp- 
ing out.  The  coupon  sent  with  Cat- 
alogues will  be  received  as  25  cents 
toward  payment  of  the  first  pur- 
chase of  goods  amounting  to  One 
Dollar   or   more 


-FIRST  QUAXrrTT- 


»«^FISHIN6  TACKLE 

Why  ahoBldTOa  buf  (he  onljun' ■Intf*  Siit-booka,  Thu  7011  oangalUu  '•CAS."  beat  qiuUI;  for  SO  ssnta  par  dai. 

Why  purchus  lb*  duap  AvIiiA  Had  Tronl  FU«,  whsD  Ton  lugattlu  "C.AS."  BMt  ntSO  soata^a' doL;  onnua 
tltd  here  hj  aiUMI  fly  diwtn  uid  Ixit  mitertala  lued. 

Beleeted  Oat  I.eKden,  ilngls  and  doabla.  plain  aDd  looptd. 

UmMWDod  nj  Roda  In  wiwd  forma,  Vo.  1«0S  at  n.OO,  Ho.  AT  r  at  •S.7a. 

iMacewovA  B«lt  Rod*  In  wood  fonna.  Mo.  XM  at  SS.OO,  Mit.  47  r  at  aa.TS. 

lADcewood  Combination  Boda  (Hoa  itjlaa  ol  Boda  Id  ons).  No.  dlOO  at  W.SO. 

SpUl  BambDD  Boda  at  all  PriDaa. 

Wa  bava  X)  ntra  flna  9plli  Bamboo  Flj  Boda.  fts  01.  Oarman  lUfti  tarlmmad,  oort  band-cnap,  aitra  wall  mada, 
that  wa  .  ffac  for  ■19.00  eaob.  worth  SIS.OO. 

Wa  call  aitanilon  to  oui  '•€.  t  B."  SpMlil  Split  Bamboo  nr  Bodi,  tH^*  and  IX  o*-:  lh*T  ara  (oarantaed  bj 
QB  for  ODO  year.     Price,  sad.OCk 

Far/sU  information  obII  on  na  or  acnd  for  onr  llloatnted  Otsloxns.  Bneloaa  O  eenta  ud  wa  will 
Inoltide  oaa  oT  our  Iknof  Taekle  or  Pookat  Booka. 

COBXWAIX   Sc   SMOCK, 

"THE   OLD   REMINGTON   GUN  STOKE," 
281  &  283  Broadway, f 
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book:s  u*  se;a.sop«. 


Tbe  AiieIct'b  Guide  to  the  Fishing  Waters  of 
the  United  Stalea  and  Canada.  This  book  is  in- 
valuable to  tlie  angler  and  tourist.  It  tells  how 
eight  thousand  fishing  waters  are  reached,  the 
spteciea  of  fish  therein,  hotel  accommodations  and 
cost,  charges  of  guides,  boats,  etc.,  baits  used  and 
best  months  for  fishing.  Handsomely  bound  in 
doth,  $1.00. 

The  Practical  Angler.  How,  when  and  where 
to  fish.  By  Kit  Clarke.  Giving  a  description  of 
American  game  fish  caught  with  hook  and  line, 
methods  of  capture,  their  habits  and  haunts,  and 
all  requisite  information  whereby  the  novice  can 
acquire  the  art  and  enjoy  the  delightful  recreation 
of  fishing.     Paper,  50c.;  cloth,  fi.oo 

The  Salmon  Piaher.  By  Charles  Hallock. 
Contents:  Distribution  of  the  salmon;  life  his- 
tory of  the  salmon;  technology  of  salmon  fishing; 
salmon  fisKing  in  abstract;  luxury  of  salmon 
waters;  itinerary  of  the  salmon  rivers.  A  prac- 
tical book  in  every  way.     Price,  cloth,  Ji.oo. 

The  American  Salmon  Fisherman.  By  Henry 
P.  Wells.  This  work  is  the  fruit  of  the  author's 
lont;  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  opening  chapter  tells  how  and 
where  salmon  fishing  can  be  obtained,  and  con- 
tains a  map  and  list  of  the  salmon  rivers  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada.     Illustrated,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Ply  Rods  and  Fly  Tackle.  With  suggestions 
as  to  their  manufacture  and  use.  By  Henry  P. 
Wells.  This  book  is  one  of  great  value,  and  will 
lake  its  place  as  a  standard  authority,  and  it  can- 
not be  commended  too  highly.     Illustrated,  cloth, 

»J.SO. 

Book  of  the  Black  Bats.  Comprising  its  com- 
plete scientific  and  life  history,  together  with  a 
practical  treatise  on  angling  and  fly  fishing,  with 
a  full  account  of  tools,  implements  and  tackle. 
By  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall.  lllualrated,  i2mo., 
cloth,  $3.00. 

The  Fishes  of  the  Bast  Atlantic  Coast  that 
are  Caught  with  Hook  and  Line,  including  the 
fishes  ol  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  By  Louis  O, 
Van  Dorcn  and  Samuel  C.  Clarke.  This  is  a 
practical  teil  book  on  the  salt  water  fishes  that 
are  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Northern 
Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Meiico.  No  other  work  now 
in  print  covers  this  field,  and  none  hns  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject  for  the  last  qu:irter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Messrs.  Van  Doren  &  Clarke  give  the  sci- 
entific and  popular  descriptions,  habits,  habitats, 
when,  whereand  how  to  catch  them,  of  forty -two 
fishes  that  are  caught  wilh  hook  and  line  along 
the  Eastern  coast  of  America.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  are  photo.likeDesses  of  the  fish 
represented.     Cloth,  price  {1.50. 


Orvia'  Pishing  with  the  Ply,  By  Charles  F. 
Orvis  and  A.  Nelson  Cheney.  With  fifteen  full 
page  colored  illustratioDS  of  salmon,  bass  and 
trout  flies.     Cloth,  crown,  8vo.,  gilt  top,  tz.50. 

Pishing  in  American  Waters.  By  Genio  C. 
Scott.  No  author  in  America  has  given  us  so  full 
and  accurate  a  description  of  the  salt  water  fishes 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  chapter  on  the  striped 
bass  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  bo<A.  Fully 
illustrated,  $2.50.    • 

Norris'  American  Angler's  Book.  Embracing 
the  natural  history  of  sporting  fish  and  the  art  of 
taking  them,  wilh  instructions  in  fly  fishing,  fly 
making  and  rod  making,  and  directions  for  fish 
breeding.  Wilh  a  supplement  containing  a  de- 
scription of  salmon  rivers,  inland  trout  fishing, 
etc.  With  eighty  engravings.  By  Thaddeus  Nor. 
ris.     Cloth,  extra  bov.  boards,  gilt  top,  8vo.,  $5.50. 

Artificial  Flies  and  How  to  Make  Them.  By 
Malcolm  A.  Shipley.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  works  on  the  subject  of  Hy  making  that 
has  ever  been  issued  in  either  the  United  States 
of  America  or  Europe.  Each  process,  from  that 
of  tying  the  hackles  on  a  "spider",  or  palmer  fly 
to  the  elaborate  and  artistic  work  on  wing  flies, 
is  plainly  illuslraled,  so  that  the  merest  tyro  can 
liecoinc  an  cipert.     Cloth,  Sl.to. 

Pish  Hatching  and  Pish  Catching.  Tbe  au- 
thors' names  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  charac- 
ter, scope  and  value  of  this  new  work.  By  R.  B, 
Roosevelt  and  Seth  Green.     Cloth,  i2mo.,  JLJO. 

The  Qame  Fishes  of  the  V^est.  This  is  a 
practical  angling  book,  and  contains  a  paper  on 
the  grayling,  mascalonge,  pike,  pike-perch,  straw- 
berry basa  (crappie),  rock  bass  (red-eye  or  gogele- 
eye),  yellow  perch,  cisco,  mascalonge  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi system,  white  bass  (fresh  water  striped 
bass),  railroad  literature,  grayling  watersof  Mich- 
igan, angling  waters  of  the  West  and  Northwest, 
fishes  of  the  Pacitic  coast  and  some  Alaskan  fishes. 
These  essays  have  been  written  by  the  most 
prominent  angling  writers  in  America,  and  the 
edition  is  essentially  a  text  book  for  the  game 
fishes  of  the  West.     Fully  illustrated.    Paper,  15c. 

The  Trouts  of  American  ^Vatera.  A  treatise 
on  the  trouts  of  America,  their  habits,  habitat  and 
methods  of  capture.  Fully  illustrated.   Paper,  35c. 

The  Angler's  Score  Book  and  Fishing  Regis- 
ter. This  handy  work  contains  a  sufficient  num. 
ber  of  pages  for  a  season's  record,  and  will  be 
found  indispensable  to  the  angler  who  feels  suffi- 
cient interest  in  his  pastime  to  derive  pleasure 
and  profit  from  his  past  achievements.  It  is 
bound  in  heavy  paper,   price  loc.,  and  tn  lirap 


cloth  and  gold,  25c.,  pocket  slie. 
Aay  oi  the  a&ors  boob  wiU  b»  *»at,  poat-ptid.  oa  receipt  otprioe. 
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J.  B.  CROOK  Sc  CO^ 


FISHING   TACKLE. 


Catalt^fue  tar  iS03  ready  A.pnU  iS. 


cr8ll31>U«  a  DlC.iIao 


CHARLES  PLATH  &  SON, 


2TO.  130  C«3^«l  St^ 


ITe-wr  "S"oi]k  CJlty. 


mw  (UTALOOn  (witDMir  aHutalMI)  et  lU  andw  of  nihliw  TmU*.  BoO-matin-  Snppllw.  BmiK,  ridi  Hooki, 
:wcino  Gut,  nia,  Aioftelal  Balta  and  ancr  nqoUla  tor  an^in.    UfaLKBS,  aand  10  unta  In  (Bmpa  for  Uiga  oatalofii*, 
■asdwhiot  unoont  tram  jonr  AM  onltr.) 
NOTE.— W*  wJQ  Mod  poatpild,  on  nulpt  of  pile^  anj  at  0ia  foUovliif  nuBcd  (ooda.    It  tha  amonnt  ba  ona  dollar  * 


alula  avi.BaonlkrTraat 

BOTtTnmt 

BMtBlMkBaM.... 
SgaUa  OvV  Beat  BlHik  Bbh.  . . 


..  l.CO     3^       ■■ 

.,  i.7e    s.io     " 


i«8iD«»a 

5^nUa< 


nnt  Gnda  Blnida  Oi 
Byailal  Ond*  Uncle  Oi 


TmBuaiBuiu 

DLin 

TUM. 

BwtOMUiii              "           ... 
B^nlarnoUidS.  DnUa  Got 

IM       - 

Flnaliikanaa tt^W. 

IIJIO,  l.T»       " 

OacmanBataiBaatHaDd^madaFlT S 

■  ASD  DMOOmR  S 
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BROOK  TROUT  FRY  AND  EGGS. 


We  hkve  for  sole  in  Uteir  seMon  brook  trout  ^:gs  tatd  yoJiag  bj,  also  jeulings  kod  haU- 
.ponnd  tront  for  etooking  stresma  and  ponds.  We  hftve  been  anable  to  fill  all  onr  orders  for 
.jearlinga  this  season,  bnt  baring  now  increased  onr  faoilitiee,  we  expect  to  be  »ble  to  fnnusli 
.jefttlings  in  qnwitities  to  suit  onstomers.  We  gnmrantae  onr  eggs  to  be  best  qnaJitjr,  full 
.oonnt  and  properly  paokad.  We  also  goarsntee  safe  delirerj  of  yearlings.  We  make  special 
prices  on  e;^  and  try  to  flsh  commissioners.     Correspondenoe  solioited.     Address 

J.   W.    HOX'E  &  CO.. 
Carolina.  Vfafthlnston  County,  R.  I. 

THE   DIVINE   RODS. 

ED.    D.    DIVINE,    Maaufacturer.    UUca,    N.    T. 


Bethabara  and  Dagama  Wood  Roda. 

TtaeH  Bod*  ue  mwl»  BT  HASD  of  Hlsctad  wooda  uiil  uidir  1117  01 
.And  *n  coiuldBred  npfvior  br  mvit  of  ths  moat  fnpBrt  mi^fln  of  the 
LISOBWOUD  and  aBXSSBS.iieT  n>dL    Of  BFUT  BAkBOOB  I  «u  noon 

LEECH   COMBINATION. 

Thlil>thepert«Uonof  iComblnktloiiBod.  It  will  nuks  BlUieriVt-footBjr-rDdoriut  S-Foot  bua  rod.  nilMble  (or 
4ltbar  InjlUiiB  orfa>li  cutlng.  Madnu  toUown:  A  mtnlblv  tumd  gnm.  loUulirhui  naed  with  BT-nd  700  luT*U)«t**l 
•Ht  bAlov  thfl  buid,  maUngaflT-Tod  of  thrMplKHUidaahortgTUp-  Tb«ba«<  crollliigoToafltlnBzi>d  iilnadv  vitb  uiax' 
tim  short  gnsp  that  flta  into  th*  hmd  of  real  aeat  ot  reraivlblo  batt,  "^■^■^"j  a  donblfl  grMp  rod-  ^Ua  part  of  rod  li  of  tvg 
plsc«a.  a  ap  and  (eoood  Joint,  and  tha  two  ahori  grMpt.  wblch  oomblnad  maka  tba  donbM  graap.  Piioa  In  apltt  bUDboo. 
(HOi  betbaum,  t30;  BTHDhaait,  flS;  dsgtuna,  til;  lanocwood,  |10.    Ttati  Includaa  cork  graap  and  OancaaallTarmDnntlnfa. 

THE  QUA8PBAKB  CLUB  ROD. 

Ttali  beautlFnl  rod  l(  only  MVSD  teet  In  lanath  and  welgha  thiss  oanoM.    Iilidedgnsd  for  mull  meam  work  wkan 

._.. . II  will  rill  Ijrtxto  fifty  feat  with  tatc,  and,  owing  to  ila  loiglh,  hai  iulBclHil  backboD* 

It  BtralA  or  damage.    Forbmih  flahlnff  Lt  in  "Jnii  lue  tklng."    This  rod  li  anl>b«d  with 
ipar*  t*Tof*bl7  with  th*  beat  tpUt  bamboo  roda  Id  the  market. 

All  My  Rods  Are  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Caialoguc  and  Price  List 

Mtotion  "Ammioam  asglm."  FRED.  D.  DIVINE,  Utfca,  N.  Y. 
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CIGARS  FOR  FISHERflEN. 


In  lUKna  «p  thU  mw  bnsd  g^  MuUta)  va  h>Ta  andsTand  to  omoama  tli<  aSKt  of  eioeislT«  dmi 
■Bd  -"—-"-  dbaocM  to  vbleh  il^ra  u«  •ipowd  whUa  sunplnf  ont,  or  UtIdc  Ib  eloaa  proxIsiltT  (o  « 
ud  «<  kta  plMiatrl  to  unouu*  tlut  onr  aSorta    h>Ta    mi&tad  to  tha  aatln  HtlifKttoD   ot  onr  pM»D*^ 


■with  JOB  ud  be 


"UVl 


i^i_  est  crc3^ 

CIGARS, 


1 1     FA.Z«IC    RO'W, 


NKW    YORIC    CITY- 


TUFT'S 

MACKINAC 

SINKER. 


It  Speaks 
for  Itseli 

A&JS.    FOXK    IT. 


All  iltattr;  up  mUh  1*«  timn, 
iMtp  thi  ■■MAOilKAC." 
Tamntf-Se*  etaU  far  a  llbtnH 


¥.  1.  TUFTS.  Kanfr.. 

WMhbiclMi,  D.  C. 


HUMPHREYS* 
WITCH    HAZEL    OIL 

"THE   PILE   OINTMENT." 

FMala  In  Ana:  IWUMor  nenlmt  X  a*  B< 
n«  iSlaf  la  lmmedS3fr-tto  ana  eartatn. 


nUOB,  CO  OTX. 


TBIAI.  >IZB.  M  tnw. 


The  Expert  Reel 

i 

in  «    r 

:  Is 

2  I** 


tsi 


THIS  BmI  bms  hi  enUreiy  new  device  tor 
use  In  oaetlng  or  ptaTlng  &  fleh,  tUlowlit|r 
the  angler  to  apply  a  drag  from  the  moet 
delloAte  friotloD  to  a  complete  etop,  simply  by 
the  pressure  of  the  thumb  upon  the  guard. 

Not.  19  «  20,  Trout.  Not.  17  It  18,  BsM. 

No.  21,  Lake  TrolllnE  or  Salt  Wattr  FiihlnK. 


nmgk  nujiujrutnniM  oeefeu 


• 
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TOWNSEHD  k  HOWARD, 

DKIIOKSIN 

Glob  Properties  and  Securities. 

TailllhoH  dHlTlDi  te  bor  or  Hi]  ibin*  of  Mock  inC* 
l«dlaiavonlD|i,>tioatini.Bihlii(  ud  jubUni  olobi  In  '  - 
Cd^IM  BtfttM  Bfid  BrLtUh  Am*rie»»  w*  dBh-  a  madloD  of", 
Abmnfa.    Willi  luira  kcqiulliUnu  femObiiDlub  uid  tportJUD*^ 


TAKE   NOTR 


AMERICAS  AHGLER 


D   nilutTlllsd   UontUf    1 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ; 


rVUTZBB    BD1I.DINS, 


Wa  tuTB  th«  foU(rwlngpTop«rtiH  an  our  Uit  tltli  weak 
and  will  bs  glad  to  tamlib  til  Infomutlon  leqnlrad  n|ud 

ThTe«  iliBrea  BoaiH»k«  Eslaiid  OnuitBy  AsmhIk 

Uon,  Rouioks  Idvd. N. C.    Dncki.gseH.nifpeiuidbniiit 


_lnb,  Onnd  PUoa.  P.  Q, 

Tan  (lutTM  Owide  B«tl«<«ii  0«me  and  ViA  Club, 
lAks  BitiHu,  Cuikdft.  Tnrat  mud  Onluuilib  Siblng; 
Hoow.  ouibon  uidotharnmo. 

thH  mare  Bhart  H*«Mh  Club,  nau  Fin  Uud.  L.  1. 
Tuhttng  ud  btnaOahlng. 

FITS  abKres  Tkylon  lalknd  DtteklBC  kB4  FtoUas 
* ■-'■-I,  chcHpenka  Buj  usitrBaltiBiare. 


Small  Prbfiis 


Qu  CM  Sales. 


TROUT    FLIES, 

sec.  PEB  DOZEN. 

H.  H.  ICIFFE, 

SIB  FULTON  ST.,  Brookryn,  N.  Y 

8<Dd  for  Uluatrmlail  cnUlocna.  UeDtlnu  ahi.lka 


AMERICAN  CONTINENT; 

■(  Id  pagei  uv  BUad  wllta  U»  best  w 


of  u  mgS^e  editoi  ..  _ 
ot  Uili  siwcUl  JooroiJUai 


ijio  longeflt  praotlaJ  aarrloe 


THE  WORLD  ; 

That  the  nrl    In  to  ba  pabllibad  durlu  I8n  MU 
aonatltuU  Id  IhatnHliH  >  Vilubla 

ANGLING  LIBRARY; 

Ttwt  It  in  tfaa  dnlj,  M  It  (hanld  be  ths  pleamro,  of 
snc7  ausut  angler  to  glra  aid  and  comCort  to 

HIS  OWN  PAPER  i 

That  Ilia  annnal  ■ubKrlptlon  price  ia  onlj  Two  DCn^ 


•l.N)  Hoh:  that  wn  want  help,  and  hope  jon  will 

e>  It.  In  DOT  effort!  to  maintain,  on  ■  aetf -npinn- 
baila.  a  magaiine  deroted  (o  the  art  wktcli  we 

elnflo  Copies  aO  Cents. 
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AMUtlCAN  AHOLIB  ADTUTISBR.  XT 

A  Valuable  Book  for  Anglers. 

Ur.  WilliAm  0.  Hurie,  editw  of  Thi  Ammbioax  Aholsb,  has  been  engaged  for  tlie  pMl 
une  jean  in  the  ooUeotion  of  nwteruJ  for  an  ext»nded  work  on  the  flshee  of  North  Anwrkm 
their  tuUta,  b«biUt  uid  methods  of  luring  them.    It  ii  titled 

"THE  FISHES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA," 

Ur.  Huris  in  his  proapeotos  umonnoes: 

Ths  dulgu  i*  to  funilih  >  text  book  (or  the  (tndani  uid  k  Undtrgutan  itiidj  tor  tba  mtfim.  To  kid  In  thli  sb> 
Jut  tt»  Bill  irlll  b*  ihoirn  In  an  npHght  position,  tbat  d(  tti*  Mt  of  tirlmiQinK  »nd  sitnma  anhu  busn  takni  not  ontj 
to  give  th«  oolontion  ■■  In  life,  but  iUm  with  diiUnolDM*  the  ipaoiaa  nurklngt,  Inolsdlog  the  eiut  namber  of  iplnM  or 
niye  la  the  fin  oonitractloii.  Euh  flih  to  be  pnieatsd  hu  been,  or  will  be,  eui^t  on  mj  own  rod,  with  the  ertlit,  roadr 
for  work,  within  a  abort  dletuice  from  the  pool,  or  with  hUeiieel  In  the  itera  iheeta  of  the  boet.  iD  mftny  fetadleeof  ladL 
Tldnil  flab  the  urtlat  bu  ought  the  oolorsHoa  from  at  laut  len.  ud  oftaa  twentj-fl<r^  apeelmana  laid  bafora  him  u  ther 
-sune  (tmgilliig  from  the  water.  Under  no  other  oondltlooi  oan  be  prooored  an  kcciuate  tnuioilpt  of  the  iimiiawil 
Untawfalob,  In  man;  fla)i,tiUlB  or  allfir  in  tone  at  the  moment  the;  an  taken  from  Uw  water. 

This  book  will  be  issued  on  heav;  plate  paper  in  monthly  pftrts  (size  of  paper,  ISzll 
iuohes],  each  nnmber  containing  two  portraits  of  flsheB,  oolored  as  in  life,  and  printed  m 
hesTj  card  board.  The  portraits  will  arsrage  one  foot  in  length.  The  work  will  oonaiat  ol 
at  least  forty  parte,  containing  portraits  of  eighty  or  more  fishes  that  are  caught  on  book  and 
line  in  the  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  the  United  States  and  British  possessions. 

The  expense  of  this  publication  wiU  be  rary  Urge,  the  plates  alone  aggregating  S26,  OOO, 
«nd  it  is  believed  that  the  anglers  of  America  will  earnestly  aid  in  the  issue  of  a  representative 
work  of  this  oharaoter. 

The  terms  will  be  81.50  per  nnmber,  and  the  first  two  parts  are  now  ready. 

We  append  a  few  ertraots  from  notioes  of  the  press  and  letters  from  individnals.  Hna- 
-dieds  of  commendatory  reviews  have  been  received  at  this  early  stage  of  publication: 

I  eonalds  tbe  merit  of  the  work  anltlalent  to  place  it  at  the  top  of  American  hooka  on  thla  anb]eot.^D0ah  ^009, 
AOmtt.  If.  r. 

WIU  ooonpj  the  aama  relative  pltoa  Id  the  eaneotor*!  llbait »  Andubon'a  "  Btida  of  Amatlaa."  In  fast.  It  la  ia- 
4omparable,  and  oomptelelj  BU*  the  place  in  Ibe  oompandlnm  of  natoial  hlatoiy  whleh  ilood  open  for  It. — (Aoi.  BaHaOc. 

I  am  dellcbtad  with  the  Bret  Inatallment  of  jour  book.— Dr.  DarU  S.  Jtriam,  PnMeKt  iKUoiw  VlttrnTU^. 

The  plotnrea  are  Tar;  handaoma.  The  maaealonge  look*  a*  natstal  *•  Ufa.— &.  F.  mOMMt.  Omtral  Mmmgtr  Jr. 
t.  a.  S  W.  ^. 

'Kj—Dr.  J.  B,  B        - 


ThawoAlaqdandUUtbaooloraparfeotlaii.    Pot  ma  down  for  the  whole  aet— Xseii  5.  JTerpaH,  A^nma^  ^.  T. 
The  pnbUcBtlon  oannot  btl  to  reoommead  lt*elf  to  all  who  anlnlmated  In  *m«rte*n  Bab  and  Arnvtoaa  asglli^— 

The  flaheimaa  wbo  aeaa  an;  part  of  thl*  Boparb  work  win  reaolTe  to  own  It  aU,  aran  thongh  he  •ella  part  of  hi* 
«atfll  to  fit  the  monar.— Wm  Ttflt  Herald. 

Win  meet  with  a  haartj  welcome  from  aU  admlrtn  of  the  beanttaa  la  the  walen  and  win  be  aa  — p—ltJ  delist  |« 
«B(l*n.  A  (reat  deal  of  encooragamant  will  be  needed  for  an  eatarprtaa  on  (neh  •  aidandid  aoala ;  It  wIU  iiiwie  It,  aad 
ItwUlbaprettrnirelogatit.— A'tw  Ywk  Mamtimg  Pm. 

A  magniflceni  work.    The  plataa  are  eiqnialtalj  dona.— ^ae  Ttri  Jgnnwl  ^fOi—w. 

AtaandaomeaDdlnitoiiDtlTaaddittOD  taplieatai1alaiidlablta]FolatlaalUt«rahire.— ifiM  TerkTtmm. 

The  work  baa  bean  done  with  wondarfnl  fldaUl?.    Ur.  Hanl^a  i 
'■ijcdofleal  and  hia  loTe  for  and  aipertDeia  In  aasllng  peonUailr  Bt  him  for  the  w 


THE  HARRIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

108  %L  I  lO  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN   ANCLKR  AOVbRTISER. 


TEXT  PAPERS  FOR  ANGLERS. 


The  Tollowing  treatises  ire  contained  in  the  back  numbers  of  The  American  Angler,  and 
will  be  sent  post  paid  for  lo  cents  each.    Please  order  by  date. 

As  we  have  only  two  or  three  copies  ot  many  of  these  issues,  we  would  suggest  to  intending 
purchasers  to  file  their  orders  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  dates  they  wish  are  out  of  print 


PISMmc  lUPLEXEMS. 
BsBkei  SinMShan,  etc.    J^ril «,  lUy  g,  Joue  3.  tt. 

A  ComblnaUoa  Flah  Bukei.   'llluHnled.    April  13,  'S7. 
The  Pmper  Wcicbt  and  Lengih  of  Roda.     nliumlFil 
February  19.  16.  '1^ 
ANewRctencTiedFly.     IJlualntcd.    Marcht,'*;. 
The  Epiing  Fly— A  Study  In  Colon.    Illuunteir     Marcl 


pieBunC 

Hooka  IbrTrolllsa  Gann.     Febnury  14,  *Sj! 

^ndili  lor  Rubber  Wadlas  Booia.    lllualnled.    Septem. 


h  Fly.    lUuamied.     Manh  n,  •»,. 
''•-< —     llluaiTBled.     Febraaty  J,  "87. 
t  Gann.     February  14,  Sy 


Hilt 


T  of  the  Fiah  Hook.    Octobu-  4,  '&,. 

3  SpedmeQi-    January  aC.  'Sj. 

.D.—    C III j,^,      J„, 


Landing  Net  For  Rapid  Slreaau.    tllumU 

n  Creels— Hov  to  Make  Then.    lUuItnted.     December 

...iproved  Lip-hook  Pailtnlng.    lUusiraled.    October  14, 

Practical  Hint!  on  KDOta  and  Ttei.    lUuMnted.    October 
10.  Sj. 
"^ "Icat  Receiplt  for  Aoi4Bn,  Novemberi4.  aS,  Decem- 
'Sj. 

laMakeBnEai^tlTeAitlAclalBalt.    October  17. 1;. 
now  to  Tie  Bau  and  Other  File*.    lUualrwed.    Septem- 
ber 1).  10,  at,  October  3,  tj. 
New  Haibod  of  Attaching  Reels 

Ailac^g  Cut  10  Eyed-book  FUei 
«).  '»s. 

TheUeoof  "Leadota."   July  ><, -Bs- 
How   to  Make  Trout  Fliea-     lUuKialed.     July  iB,  tj. 

Rodjoinli.     lUuttrvted-    October  90,  Norenber  jo,  'Zy. 
Dreaalngi  for  Flioi.    Sepiember  19,  "Bj. 
AnKlera^Knola.     How  fo  Tie  Then.    IHuamted.    April 
t,  May  6,  I],  'Bi:  Auguil  iB.  September  8,  October  6,  'Bi. 

The  Kenihall  Rod— DiaienaiDni,  etc,  alien  bvDr.  lamea 
A.  Kenihall.    July  11. '81. 
Amaleur  Rod  HaUnft-    IHuXrated.    July  >i,  September 
9,  October  11,  ay.  November  ij,  December  o, 'Bj:  January 
,  la,  10,  a«,  February,  a,  o,  16,  33,  '8j;  Janu^  3.  la,  'Sj. 


Roda. 

IlhiBlratad.    Aufual 


''Blac^Ba 


".  •>.  '*.  =3.  '84;  January  3,  la,  'Sj. 
lods— Their  t^onamictloa,  etc    July 

;lc.     May  10.  June 

I.     Mbv.i.<Bv 


pllt  Bamboo— ItaHli 
« Minnow  Pul.     lUuatraled,    May 
>h  for  Rod>.     May  5,  ■83, 
rtcrablsFlahlng&Mt— Howl 
ikIng  a'SpluV 


April  II,  '83;  December  jo,  'B,. 

Making  a  Split  Bamboo— Amateur  Wort.    April  19,  ■gj 
AuEuat  31 ,  September  j.  '89. 

The  Reel-A>  Place  on  the  Rod.    Mtvch  >4,  Aprili,.  Jun. 

A  aile  Leaitter  Bait  Boi.    Illultniled.    Decemberas,  "81 
Waterprooflni  FUh  Uiwa,    NoTember  iB.  '81. 
Ugbl  TL  Heavy  Rods.    Anf;uit  aC,  "Bi. 


TbeReeLGaRaDdBod.   J< 
Modem  Tackk  and  How 


.e  J,  ■»., 
)  Uie  IL 


DIFFXRENT  MODES  OF  ANGLIHC. 
WbentoSlrike.    May  », June  lo, -81. 

Caallng  the  Fly  from  (he  Reel.    February  i a,  "St. 

The  Play  of  a  Hah— What  ii  It  T    May  14,  "B;. 

When  to  Flab  Up  Stream.     February  11.  'B7. 

How  to  Camp  CWfoitably  Without  Tent  or  Shanty.   Jn- 


What  Conetllulea  an  Angler.    January  i^  Febrtury  ;,%. 

How  (0  Weigh  Larva  Flih.  llhiatnted.  January  t, 
April,.  ■87. 

TraniportiniF  Lin  MlnuDwa.     February  a8,  March  14, '8> 

Dr.  HeniHlilPi  Method  of  Bait  Caadog.  lUuslrated.  Oc- 
tober 18,  '84. 

Inaecia  u  Angling  Lurei.    September  17,  October  4,  n, 

kngiiah  Method*  ot  Bail  Caslln|r.  ILuatisled.  Octolier 
i»,  '84;  Jiinuary  jj,  w,  Febniaiy  6-  "W. 

New  Method  oflCeepng  Mboowa  Alive.  October  aj, 
November  6,  'BIS:  January  39,  'By- 

Buailng  a  Game  Flah.    By  Selh  Green.    Auguil  14.  *86. 

Angling  as  a  Fine  Ait.     October  14,  '8j— Aa  a  PaaUme, 

Iraled.    April  7. 


rtngaF 
dRilUi 


Flah.     December  3 


Holding  Hsrdand  Rilling  Quick.     April  i,  •«  ■8s- 
Why  Fnh  Don't  Bite-    Pettiiary  4, 'Ba;  Auguat  ij,  as 
Batb  Uied  iB  Salt  Watera.     May  «,  Bi. 

SALMON  AND  TROUT. 

ion.  ScientilicBndPai 


rated.    Februi 


rrUit^I,  ll'K.'*Bfue-b«*I 

lialch  Lake  Trout.  ^  April  4.  "Bj. 

StockingStrcama  with  Trout.    January  a<,  ^j. 

^innimr  for  Lane  Trout    Auguti  ai.  'Bi. 

Hint*  for  Practical  Tniul  FlahTng.    September  ■],  ■84. 

Habile  of  TnuL     October  4-  '84. 

Flahlng  (or  Sea  Trout     February  9,  "Bi- 

A  Treatiie  on  (he  Land.lcxzked  Salmon.    May  17.  "84. 

Trout  Flahlng  on  Rapid  Streoma.    December  af,  'Ij. 

TheTroulof  Northern  Michigan.    June  a. 'Si. 

Aboul  the  Dolly  Vanlen.    January 

Stocking  SIreama  —  ■'  — —  -     '■  -  " 


id  Habits  of  Germ 


February  ij. 


Selh  Green  on  Stripplni;  TrouL    August  i^  'Bj- 

The  Trout  of  the  Upper  Vellowatone.    AuKuit  aj,  '85. 

Implemenn  of  the  Trout  Culturist     BySeli  Green.     Au- 

ATnalise  on  Ihe  CoToiado  Troul.  Illustrated.  August 
as. '85. 

The  Trout  Streams  of  Weptar^  Nonh  Carolina,  January 
B.'Bj. 

Selh  Green  on  Growth  of  Young  Trout.    May  i£.  '8;. 

The  Btiby  Troul— SdenliRc   and    Popular   Descripaoa: 


How  They  are  C 
'Fly  nahlf^  for  Trout 


lUuslrated. 
October  ay,  '83. 
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AMERICAN   ANULER  ADVERTISEK. 


A  TreaUse  oo  the  Brook  Trout— HablM,  Hablul  and 
•Captm.    llluatralHl.    May  ■>,  19,  i«.  June  i.  tj. 

ThTcdoTBda  Mouninin  Trout.    May  ti,  'Bi. 

The  TtduI  Stnams  or  Uie  United  StjIHand^How  toXcacli 
-Tliem.    April  14,  'Sj 

The  TnuloF  Maine  Wilen.    April  14.  ■■.  aS,  May  j,  1]. 

TroDUns  in  the  White  MounlaiDt.     December  9. 'Bt. 

TnlUnc  for  Lake  (Salmon)  TrouL     May  17,  "Bi' 

Tronlrflhe  YoMioiie.    May  17, '».. 

BLACK  AND  FRESH-WAISR  BASS. 

Fly  Fiahing  for  Black  Bua.    March  18,  15.  April  >.  S,  «, 

The  Yellow  Bass,     llluBtrated.     Hay  7,  '87. 

The  White  or  Silver  Bao.     lUaatraied.    April  30. -87. 

Do  Black  Bass  Minalet   January  S. 'Sy. 

Hablu  of  the  Black  Baa..    March  i,.  »,  >S. -8^ 

Caidi^  the  Minnow  Far  Black  Ba».   January  id.  *!; 

A  Treatise  oa  the  Strawberry  Basi  (Cropple).     IllustratEd. 

Black 'laH  Fishing 
16.  JJ.  'Bj. 
Black  Bau  Cnninds 


•\ 


c  Chavplaln.    Febniary  3,9. 
JalUmore,  Ud.    February  ij, 

eraon  Harbor,  N.  Y.    July  .j, 

„ueuel  JO.  November  i,  'B4. 

mackBnsa  Fiahinir  at  Kelly's  Island,  lake  Erie.  April 
aj.'Bj. 

The  Strawberry  Ba».    Illuabaled.    Fehruary  17.  'Bj. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Black' Bass— Habits,  Modes  o^  Capture, 
.etc.    lUustialed.    February  j.  id,  17,  94,  'S3. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRESH-WATER  FISH. 

T<  e  Carp  from  an  AngllnK  Standpoint .    November  iB,  'Bi. 
The  Whfts  Ferch.    liruetraled.   December  30,  ti. 
__The  Smelt  o[  Seb^o  Waters— Dcscnptlon,  Capture,  eic. 


.  Jun 


LtVe'^: 


The  Fresh-water  Drum  or  Gasi 
roary  3*,  '87. 
Catching  Sliad  with  the  Fly.    April  i;, 'Si, 

MISCELLANEOUS  SALT-WATER  FISH, 

WlienandHowioCatchWeakfish,    Mav  .o.  V 
Thejewfish.    lUuBiraied,    December  i.'Bj^  April  16, 'g,. 
The  Croaker,     llluslralcd,    April  o,  ■87, 
The  Eulachon— Candle  Fish,     Itlusmicd.     April  t,  '87. 
The  Moon-Eye,    Illu^rt^a^ed,    March  .0.  '87, 
The  Codfish  and  the  Haddock— How  l^ken  on  the  Hook, 
niustmted,    July  91,  '83. 
A  Treatise  on  IhL-  Hogfilli— SaOor-j  Choice,      lllualraled. 

The  Shad'and  Snapplnt;  Mackerel,  How,  When  and 
Where  to  Take  Them,     Illustrated.    Auguit  11, 'Si 

A  Treatise  on  the  LafayelLc  (Spot)  and  the  Menhaden. 
Ilkntrated.    July  aS.  '83. 


Where  to  Capture 
A  Treatise  on 

tlluslraled.   June 
A  Treatise  on 

July  7, '83. 
A  ■I'rrollM 


ackfish 


)w,  When 


I  Hush 


llluii 


__,._.._ _ Junerfi,').. 

n  the  niueKah  and  Weakfish.     Illuatialea. 
June  9.  ■B3. 
Catching  Flounders.     Itluslrated.    April  7, 'Bt. 
TrollluK  ft.r  BluefiBl,.    June  17, '81. 
The  Yellow-toll.     lUuslraled.    May  14,  '87. 

PIKE,  PICKEREL.  ETC. 

The  Sanger  or  Sand  Pfkc    Illuairated.     ApriUj,  *«;. 

I,  ra,  '87. 


The  Pickerel    Illustrated.    Maixl 
The  Western  Brook  Pickerel.     IIIl 

TheSacrametilonku.    llli.Mraled. .,  _,. 

A  Trsatlae  on  the  Plke-Prrch  oi-  Wafi-eved'Pllte- Hablbi, 
Hjbllaiand  Mode  ol  Capture,    llluatraled,    Septembers. 


nary  8,  -87, 


WhallsaPlkaT— What  Is  a  Pickerel!  lUuslrated.  De. 
»iiiber  <6.  'Si;  January  j.  'Bo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Plkc-Rabllai.  Tackle  Used,  etc,  II- 
ualiBled.    Btarch  3.  10,  17,  a4,  'Sj. 


MASC  ALONG  E 


_jnE«-WI 

LichThetu.     llluiualed,    January  6,  >;,  «,  17, 'S3. 
How  to  Ftsh  for  the  MBScalonKc  of  Eagle  Waters,  Wis, 
JuIyiT,  AuKusti4,ai,'86. 

Ha«caloner  of  the  SI.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  Syalems. 
ItliiBtnted.  June  19, 'B«. 

The  PropagaHon  of  the  Maacalonsc     Fel>Tuary  j,  March 
■9. '87. 

GRAYLING, 

>e  GnvllnK  of  Michigan,     Illustrated,    No- 
sihberfi,  ao, '84;  March  II. 'Sj. 

STRIPED   BASS, 

I— Description,  Modc9ulCa|>- 
A.  June  a.  '8,, 

FLORIDA  FISHING— TARPON,  ETC, 

Flslies  of  Ihs  Eaal  Fhuida  Coast— How.  When  and  When- 
Taken,    lUustiated.  as  follows: 
The  Channel  Bass.    November  10.  ij.  '83, 
TheSall-walerTroul— Rorida  WeakSsh.    November  ■;, 

^e  Red  Grouper,    Novemlwr  .7,  "83. 

The  Pompono^Pompey-nuae.     November  34,  'B3, 

The  Cavalll-CreialM,    November  34. '83, 

The  Mangrove  Snapper,    December  1.  '83, 

Ths  LadyRsh— Skipjack- BuneHsh.     Decetr 

The  Serfjeanl  Fish— Crab-Eater,    Dccembe 

The  Tarpon— Tarpum,     December  8,  'Sj. 

The  Black  Drum,     Decembera.  'Bi, 

The  FiahlnfrCroundsotFlurida- tacklean 


r  1.  'Bj, 


ANGLING  RESORTS, 
Anullng  Resorts  Near  New  York  City, 
''i-he  Dead  River  Rwlon  of  Maine.    July 

Vlshin^inMooseheadldke.     Septembei 

DcscripUon  and  Chart  ot  the  Flahine 

Champlain,    January  aa,  39,  February  is. 


•84;  January  3 


,,"jLTp"to 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

a  Fresh-water  Club.    August  18,  '83. 

Q  and  Review  ofthe  American  Anglers'  Ca^tinu 


Best  Plants  Cor  Carp  Ponds.    Seplembcr  u,  ■85. 
Alaskan  Fishes.    September  36,  November  7,  ^j. 
Game  Fishes  of  the  Northwest.    May  34,  31 ,  June  a8.  Jul; 

'\oJky  Mountain  Trom,  Montana  Grayling,  Whitefish  anr 
Rainbow  Trout-Description  of  and  How  to  Fish  lor  Thcin 

^ThrCa'mc  QualStiesof  Ihe  Trout  vs.  Those  of  the  l>a)-Iln,; 
January  J9. '87. 
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AMEKICAN  AKOLlft  ADVKRTlSUt. 


AflKPOBTHK 


WencK 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


FoUett  Patent  Combined 
Antomatic  Reel,  Rod  I  Butt. 


Vus  IHITE'EOSS  IFG.  CO., 


Y^E  nmn  a  ftiU  Una  of  Foldlni  Boata  m: 

for  RowIdc,  PaJdUmt,  SoUlnK.  FUhisK  or  Huat- 
inc.  Wa  fiunlah  bo«U  with  mU*.  DcUduhl*  K— It. 
and  Alc-llaht  Safetjr  Tanlia. 

Send  far  our  lltuatralcd  Htalocua  of  PoUOnc  Boat* 


Sportsmen's  Wear /Equipments 

When  you  are  gettinK  ready  to  go  Bibing,  send  to  us 
for  Catalogue  and  Samples,  free.  For  quality  and  style 
our  goods  have  earned  an  unequalled  reputation.  Goods 
delivered.    Expreott  Charges  Prepaid  to  any  part 

of  the  United  Slates,  on  receipt  of  price.  ^^      .-  -- : 

TOU  SENO  AN  ORDER,  WE  TIKE  THE  RISK. 

Geo.  Barnard  &  Co.,  Z^X.^ 


M  LAM  REELS-^^S^ 
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